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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

• 

This  work,  which  was  originally  published  in  1820,  and  in 
a  letj  short  time  passed  through  four  editions,  has  been  out 
of  pnnt  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Its  republication  was  pre* 
vented  at  that  time  by  circumstaneea  of  domestic  affliction ; 
and  when,  at  length  the  Authoress  was  able  to  revise  it,  so 
many  new  books  upon  Italy  and  Some  had  appeared  in 
the  interim,  that  she  considered  her  own  must  necessarily 
have  been  superseded ;  and  long  resisted  every  solicita* 
tion  to  republish  it.  But  apparently  no  work  has  jet 
eiaetlT  supplied  its  place,  and  the  demand  for  it  havm^ 
steadihr  increased,  a  EUth  Edition  has  been  urgenfly  called 
for.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
as  efficient  a  guide  to  Bome  as  ever ;  for  the  antiquities,  the 
buildings,  and  the  monuments  of  art^  which  adorn  'Hhe 
Etenud  City/' are  unchanged;  tiie  museums  of  sculpture 
and  painting  stiU  form  a  treasury  of  art ;  the  masterpieces 
whicn  departed  genius  has  lavished  even  upon  the  walls  of 
her  churches  and  palaces,  although  fast  mding  before  the 
witherinf^  touch  of  Time,  are  still  there — inalienable,  but 
alas  !  not  nnpenshable ;  and  the  classic  recollections,  the 
noble  mius,  and  the  proud  vestiges  of  long  ages  of  glory, 
rauat  ibr  ever  hallow  a  spot,  dear  beyond  all  others  to  every 
mind  of  feeling  and  cultivation.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
this  faint,  but  faithful,  picture  of  Rome  may  still  prove  a 
uoefiil  and  valuable  guide  to  the  travellers  who  may  visit  it ; 
and  even,  perhaps,  an  interesting  description  of  it  to  those 
who  may  never  see  it.  The  Fifth  Edition  carefully  revised, 
and  published  in  a  more  portable  form  by  Mr.  Bohn,  with 
the  addition  of  Plates,  and  an  Index,  is  now  respectfully  , 
offered  to  the  public,  whose  indulgence  and  favour,  so  long 
experienced,  the  Authoress  gratefully  acknowledges. 

C.  A.  E. 

2m  Ajji  il,  1852. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  PIKST  EDITION. 


Some  apology,  or  rather  some  explanation,  seems  now  to  be 
Qecessarj^  in  offeiiDg  to  the  public  any  book  of  travels  what- 
aoever. 

Everj  part  of  the  known  world  has  of  Lite  been  so  assiduously 
explored,  and  so  industriously  desoiibedi  that  every  man  ought  to 
he  Bearly  as  well  aoqnamted  ,with  ^^  xemotest  regions  of  the 
earth  aa  with  the  boundaries  of  his  natlTo  parish ;  and  many 
poBona  are  actually  better  informed  about  any  other  country  than 


described  so  often,  such  an  explanation  seems  to  be  more  impera- 
tively called  for  ;  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  the  wfiiit 
of  a  good  account  of  Rome  that  has  induced  the  Author  of  these 
Letters  to  attempt,  in  some  degree,  to  sujppiy  the  deficiency  by 
their  publication.  For,  amonsf  all  the  manifold  descriptions  that 
.have  appeared,  I  do  nut  liesitate  to  say,  there  is  not  one  that  if* 
entitled  even  to  the  praise  of  accuracy.  There  is  not  one  that 
contains  any  acooont  of  its  antiquities,  tiiat  can  satisfy  the  anti- 
Quary ;  any  description  of  its  monuments  of  art^  that  can  interest 
tne  man  of  taste ;  or  any  general  information  raq>ectii)g  its 
amltiplied  objects  of  ouriosity  and  admiration^  that  can  gratify 
the  common  inc^uirer.  Every  enlightened  stranger  at  Rome  feels 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  all  the  published  accounts.  He  {^azes  on 
the  splendid  works  of  antiquity  which  surround  him,  lost  in 
doubt  as  to  their  name,  their  date,  and  their  destination  ;  bewil- 
dered with  vague  and  contradictory  statements, — wearied  with 
exchanging  one  erroneous  opinion  for  another — and  nnable, 
amidst  the  cloud  of  conjecture,  even  to  ascertain  the  little  that 
is  known  with  certainty.  The  common  Itmeraries,  as  Forsyth 
1u^)pily  obs«rved»  ^aro  mere  valets  de  phu»  in  print,*'  and^ 
witnal,  so  given  to  &]sifying,  that,  like  the  shepherd's  boy  in  the 
fiiUe,  if  tiiey  do  chance  to  speak  truth,  they  are  floaioely  believed. 
There  you  will  find  dulness  without  intelligence  coijjectuie  in 


iheir  own. 


which 
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place  of  fact ;  surmifle  advanced  as  certainty;  trath  peryerted ; 

the  lights  of  Idstoiy  n^lected  ;  and  all  thiugs,  great  and  little,  of 

the  first  importance,  and  of  the  last  insignificance,  confounaed 
together  in  equality  of  notice.  You  will  find  more  details  about 
the  different  parts  of  one  tawdry  church,  than  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  ;  jou  wiii  be  diiocted  to  a  tliousand  trifling 
objects  not  worth  notice,  while  many  of  the  highest  interest  are 
so  paissed  over  as  scarcely  to  excite  attention.  The  intelligence 
they  give  you,  when  authentic,  is  seldom  interesting,  and  when 
interesting,  is  rarely  autiientic.  Our  English  writers,  so  &r  as 
concerns  Rom^  I  must  put  whoUj  out  of  the  question.  None  of 
them  have  made  it  their  sole,  or  even  their  principal  theme ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  meagre  accounts  of  it  given  in  English 
books  of  travels,  seem  as  if  copied  from  other  works,  rather  than 
written  from  actual  observation  ;  and  are  little  more  than  a 
transmission  of  the  errors  of  their  prrdcccssors.*  Of  the  two 
most  popular  writers,  Eustace  is  inaccurate,  and  Forsyth  inade- 
quate. The  former,  indeed,  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
ciiurchcs,  if  his  total  ignorance  of  the  arts  did  not  disqualify  him 
even  for  that ;  but  in  other  respects  he  w  ill  only  serve  to  mis- 
lead: and  Forsyth*s  desultory  remarks^  though  so  admirably 
distinguished  bj  their  acumen  and  originality,  give  us  none  of 
the  information  we  seek,  and  only  lead  us  to  regret  that  one  so 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task  should  have  left  it  unaccom- 
plished. It  is  true,  that  in  the  absence  of  other  guides,  the 
professed  ciceroni  of  Rome  are  very  useful  to  strangers  on  their 
tii--t  arrival,  particularly  tti  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  mo?t 
interesting  of  its  attractions,  its  ren^ains  of  antiquity.  But, 
although  many  of  them  are  men  of  reading  and  information,  the 
L  >  \  e  of  truth  is  unfortunately  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  love  of 
system.  Each  emiji  aces  some  favourite  theory;  and  misrepresents 
facts,  and  even  misquotes  authorities,  to  establish  his  hypothesis. 
I  do  not  blame  any  of  these  gentlemm  because  thejr  do  not  know 
what  cannot  be  discovered,  but  because  they  are  not  honest 
enou|^  to  avow  their  ignorance.  But  we  quarrel  with  them  as  a 
lame  uu\n  does  with  his  crutches  :  we  get  on  badly  with  them,  but 
we  should  do  still  worse  without  them ;  and  at  first,  at  least,  their 
assistance  will  be  found  of  considerable  service.  Still  thev  cannot 
altogether  supersede  the  use  of  books,  more  especially  as  peopk 
cannot  always  carry  them  about  in  their  pocketR. 

A  picture  of  Rome  is  therefore  still  a  desideratum,  but  it  is 
/>ne  more  desirable  than  easy  to  supply.  The  rare  and  dubious 
lights  that  may  be  thiowii  upon  its  antiquities,  are  scattered 

*  Among  the  best  of  the  few  tonn  I  have  read  Is  '*  Sketches  of  Ital|; ' 
a  work  invaluable  as  a  guides  snd  written  with  grsst  qririt  and  taleiit. 
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iknmdi  the  Htenture  of  ages,  aud  must  be  collected,  not  onljr 
from  tbe  works  of  all  the  Roman  historians  and  classics,  but  from 
the  heavy  tomes  of  the  Gotliic  chroniclers  ;  and  what  ai'e  even 
more  dull,  nnd  far  more  voluminous,  the  wire-drawn  dissertations 
of  the  Italian  antiquaries.  Among  tlie  numerous  and  ponderous 
v««lvuin.'s  that  have  been  compiled  on  the  antiquities  uf  Rome, 
Xardiiii's*  is  the  only  one  in  the  least  worth  studying,  and  as  a 
book  of  reiereiice  it  may  prove  highly  useful ;  but  such  is  its 
bulk  and  verbosity,  that  few  will  res^  it  at  Rome,  and  fewer  stilL 
I  will  Teatore  to  say,  after  they  have  left  it.  Few,  indeed,  will 
there  find  leisure  for  such  uninviting  research ;  few,  when  the 
pfottd  remains  of  antiquity,  aud  the  unriyalled  works  of  art,  call 
upon  the  eye  and  the  mind  in  eveiy  direction,  will  turn  from  them 
to  pore  over  musty  volumes. 


passion  for  the  vStudy,  nothing  was  a  labour  that  could  tend  to 
elucidate  it ;  my  previous  pursuits  had  turned  my  attention  to 
these  subjects ;  I  had  leisure,  opportunities,  and,  I  will  add, 
industry,  that  iew^  of  my  countrymen  possessed  ;  aud  during  two 
years,  1  availed  myself  to  the  utmost  of  every  means  of  intelli- 
gence^ of  access  to  rare  boolm,  of  the  opiuions  of  the  best- 
informed,  and,  aboye  all,  of  the  diligent  study  of  history,  pursued 
Boldj  with  this  view. 

Smeerely  conscious  as  I  am,  therefore,  of  my  incompetency  to 
eadk  a  task,  I  would  still  hope,  that  diligence  and  ardour  may 
have  compensated  in  some  degree  for  deficiency  of  powers.  My 
labours  were,  indeed,  pursued  solely  with  a  view  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  my  own  curiosity;  aiid  these  Letters,  which  served  me  as 
a  sort  of  depository,  or  regiater  of  all  I  saw  and  learut,  aud  were 
addressed  to  a  friend  who  was  then  meditatiutr  a  tour  through 
Italy,  were  not  orignialiy  intended  for  puljiicaiiuii ;  but  the  con- 
sdonsnesB  how  valuable,  on  my  first  arrival  at  Rome,  would  have 
been  the  information  they  contained  to  myself,  the  experience  of 
Hb  ntility  to  many  of  my  frienda^  and  the  want  of  any  better 
guide,  at  last  led  me  to  entertain  the  idea  of  offering  it  to  the 
pnUic,  though  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  have  put  it  into 
execution,  had  not  my  purpose  been  confirmed  by  the  encoomge* 

*  Roma  Antica.  Forsyth,  who  recoDimend!^  Vpnuti,  T  tliink,  can 
never  have  read  him;  otherwise,  his  sound  judgment  cowl  1  never  have 
panegyrized  a  work,  so  dull,  aud  no  deplorably  devoid  ut  luteliigencCj 
Chat  from  its  penual  nothing  wbatever  can  be  gained ;  for  instead  of 
deariog  up  what  was  obseure,  the  anthOT  oontrives  to  render  what  was 
b^re  dear  totally  dark ;  so  that  the  few  scattered  lights  we  had  pos- 
sessed are  lost  in  the  mist  he  raises^  and  we  actnaUy  wd  efsn  in  greater 
donbt  than  we  b^gan* 


Possessed  of  an  unconquerable 
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ment  of  those  whose  jadgment  cannot  admit  of  doubt^  and  whoee 

sinoerity  I  never  had  cause  to  distrust. 

Reassured  by  puch  approbation,  I  have  ventured  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  this  work  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  visit 
Rome,  may  recall  its  remembrance  to  those  who  have  seen  it,  and 
convey  to  those  who  have  not,  some  faint  picture  of  that  wonderful 
city,  which  boasts  at  uuce  the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
the  most  faultless  masterpieces  of  art, — which,  even  at  the  Latest 
period  of  its  decay,  possesses  more  daims  to  interest  than 
others  in  the  pretest  season  of  their  prospNerity,— which  in 
every  age  has  stood  foremost  in  the  world, — which  faias  been  the 
light  of  the  earth  in  ages  past — ^the  guiding-star  through  the  long 
night  of  ignorance — ^the  fountain  of  civilization  to  the  whole 
western  world, — and  which  eveij  nation  reverences  as  a  common 
nurse,  preceptor,  and  parent. 

It  is  not  with  feelings  such  as  we  view  other  objects  of  curioqity, 
that  we  look  upon  KoMie.  We  visit  it  with  something  of  the  same 
veneration  with  wluch  we  should  approach  the  sepulchre  of  a 
paieut.  All  that  distiuguiahed  it  ouce  in  laid  in  diist,  but  the 
very  soil  on  whidi  we  tread  is  sacred  ^und ;  and  while  we 
linger  among  the  proud  monuments  of  its  early  glory,  we  &el 
that  we  ourselveSy  and  all  that  surround  us,  are  intruders  on  a 
scene  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  patriots  and  heroes,  and  bj 
everr  hallowed  recoUeotion  of  ancient  greatness  and  virtue. 
IJnliKe  all  else  in  life,  in  which  retrospection  has  small  part,  and 
our  view  is  directed  to  what  is  passinor  or  is  to  come,— at  "Rome, 
it  is  not  the  present  or  tlic  future  that  occupies  us,  but  the  past. 
We  seem  to  live  with  those  who  lui\  e  gone  before  n?,  and  cair 
hearts  still  fondly  cherish  the  delusion  that  would  people  these 
ruins  with  shades  of  "  the  master  spirits"  by  whom  they  were 
ouce  inhabited,  and  whose  very  names,  even  from  childhood,  have 
been  associated  with  all  that  can  ennoole  and  dignify  our  natuis^ 
with  the  most  exalted  wisdom,  and  the  most  heroic  virtue. 

It  was  well  observed  by  Johnson,  that  to  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavours^ 
and  would  be  foolish^  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws 
us  from  the  power  of  our  senses, — whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us 
iu  the  dignity  of  thinking  beiTig:s.  I'ar  from  me,  and  from  mT 
friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  unmoved 
over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  liravery,  or 
virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  phun  of  Marathon,  or  whose  enthusiam 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Bame^* 

«  Br,  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
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For  the  frequeucy  ot  the  observations  cinitainei  m  tlu'.se 
letters,  ou  the  iTiexhaiistible  treasures  of  sculpture  aiwi  painting 
which  fill  the  museums  of  llome,  I  have  uu  apology  to  uti'er, 
unless,  indeed,  ihei/  themselves  will  plead  my  excuse.  It  is  uot 
easy  to  see  unmuvc  d,  or  pass  uuuuticed,  the  most  faultless  models 
€f  art — ^the  proudest  triumphs  of  genius  ;  and  though  aware 
tbit  description  can  convey  uo  adequate  image  of  beauty  or  per- 
ftetion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  Testrain  myaelf  from  ezpatiating 
on  wa  88  mudb  as  poesible ;  yet  the  tonffue  will  speak  of  that 
CO  which  the  fancy  love8  to  dwelt  From  raildhood,  the  pleasures 
afforded  by  literature  and  the  arts  have  been  my  solaoe  and 
delight ;  aud  I  can  truly  say,  that  they  are  the  only  ^  roses  with* 
oat  thorns"  that  have  strewed  my  path  of  life. 

Ilpon  Italian  literature,  however,  I  have  said  little.  The 
suHect  has  been  canvassed  until  it  is  completely  exhausted. 
All  ilie  bright  productions-  of  its  earlier  days  are  celebrated 
through  the  world,  and  there  is  little  new  that  deserves  very  hii^h 
applause.  Its  former  excellence  cannot  meet  with  too  mncli 
piaise,  but  its  present  state  seems  to  me  to  be  prodigiously  over- 
rated. 

The  observations  on  the  morals  and  maimers  of  the  Italians, 
may  seem  to  many,  es|»ecuilly  to  those  who  do  not  know  them,  to 
be  unjustifiably  severe.  1  can  only  say,  that  when  I  left  England, 
my  prejudices,  if  I  had  any,  were  in  favour  of  foreign  society, 
HJiat  my  judgment  was  formed  upon  a  constant  mtercourse 
vith  an  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^— *that  if  it  be  un- 
&vourable,  it  was  passed  with  reluctance,  and  that  I  should  be 
truly  glad  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  erroneous.  But.  I  found 
in  toe  Italian  circles,  all  the  emptiness,  the  frivolity,  tae  heart- 
iness, aud  the  licentiousness  of  the  French,  without  any  of  their 
polish  and  brilliancy  ;  and  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  our  lifeless- 
ness  and  ennui.  Like  the  French,  the  Italians  live  in  perpetual 
f^prestTitation ;  like  them,  they  sacrifice  l^etre  au  paroUre;  but, 
UBlite  them,  their  efforts  are  unsuccessful.  Both  may  study  more 
to  s&eni  amiable  and  estimable  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  object  of  au 
Englishman's  ambition,  he  labours  to  become.  Their  manners 
liay  suiiittimcs  shine  more  in  the  glitter  of  a  drawing-room, 
but  their  charm  will  not  be  found,  like  ours,  in  the  domestic 
Qrcle.  They  ]nit  tliem  on  like  their  coats  to  go  abroad  in,  but  at 
home  their  habits  are  as  sloveuiy  as  the  drebses  they  sit  in.  An 
^nglwhinan,  by  his  own  firenside,  neither  lays  aside  his  manners 
^  his  dress.  Nor  is  it  only  in  domestic  life  that  our  superior 
o<nuists:  at  the  hazard  of  being  accused  of  national  partiality,  I 
will  maintain,  that  not  only  is  the  society  abroad  generally  infe- 
lior  to  our  own,  but  that  in  Italv  there  is  scarcely  anything 
vorthy  of  the  name  of  society  at  alL 
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Everj  one  who  has  known  the  Oontinent  daring  the  last  half* 
century,  allows  that  society  has  everywhere  changed  for  the 
worse ;  out  while  it  has  been  deteriorating  a])road,  it  has  been 
improving  at  home.  It  has  acquired  ease  and  elegance,  without 
losing  propriety  and  dccorura.  London  far  outshines  every  other 
metr-)i)uli8  in  the  intellect,  the  splendour,  the  brilliance  and  the 
elegance  uf  its  society  ;  and  while,  on  the  Continent,  there  is  no 
society  whatever  out  of  capital  cities,  aud  the  country  is  a  desert, 
in  England  every  country  neighbourhood  abounds  wuli  cultivated 
residents,  with  social  intercourse,  and  with  all  the  elegancies  of 
polished  life.  But  in  nothing  is  the  superiority  ot  English 
society  more  apparent^  than  in  the  numbers  of  which  it  is  oom- 
p08ed«  In  other  countries  there  is  but  one  circle,  in  Englimd 
there  are  many.  Thousands  there  are  shut  out  of  the  nanow  pale 
of  fasliion,  whose  manners  would  not  disgrace  the  first  court 
of  Europe.  I  have  heard  this  remarked  with  astonishment  by 
foreigners.  "  1  lind  it  utterly  impossible,"  said  a  lady  of  illustrious 
rank,  "  to  discover  whether  English  ladies  are  women  of  family  or 
fashion,  or  not.  I  met  with  a  woman  of  most  elegant  appearance 
and  manners  the  other  day,  with  wliose  conversation  I  was 
delighted :  on  inquiry,  i  iouud,  to  my  amazement,  slie  wa^i  the 
wife  of  an  apothecary." 

The  more  we  mix  in  the  society  of  other  countries,  the  more, 
certainly,  we  shall  return  with  redoubled  zest  to  the  intelligence, 
the  refinement^  the  sincerity,  and  the  nice  sense  of  propriety, 
which  distinguish  our  own.  it  is  true,  that  it  is  sometimes  d^ 
cient  in  gaiety,  in  vivacity,  in  the  sparkle  of  lively  nothings,  in 
the  ^W56r  a//er  of  conversation,  in  that  esprit  cle  mciete  in  which 


between  froth  and  substance,  and  if  we  cannot  unite  both — wiio 
would  not  prefer  the  latter  1 
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FESFiLOB. 


EXTRACT  I<BOM  THE  PBEFACE  TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  the  Author  adverted  to  the 
then  rising  insurrection  of  iNaples,  with  prognostics  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate success,  which  the  event  unhappily  too  well  confirmed.  In 
&Ct,  if  the  boon  of  freedom  were  olTered,  Italy  could  not  now 
neoeive  it.  The  soil  is  not  prepared  for  it,  and  the  tree  pf  liberty, 
If  planted^  could  not  flomuh  there.  Like  a  restive  steed,  mad- 
d^ed  hy  cruelty  and  ontrage,  Italy  may  for  a  moment  itaum  its 
master^  bat  it  will  only  be  to  receive  another,  or  the  same.  Tlie 
weakness  of  the  States  of  Italy  consists  in  their  divisions.  Like 
the  bundle  of  rods  in  the  fable,  if  united,  they  could  not  be  bent, 
hut  sinfrly,  they  are  broken  without  resistence.  Yet  not  even 
their  coniinrni  detestation  of  their  common  yoke  can  induce  them 
to  act  togetiier  In  concert  to  throw  it  off.  Much  as  they  detest 
their  masters,  they  detest  each  other  more.  If,  however,  we  are 
ever  to  look  for  freedom  at  all,  I  ara  still  of  opinion  it  is  in  the 
north^  not  the  south  of  Italy,  it  will  arise.  But  there  is  as  yet  no 
promise  of  its  dawn.  The  pofitical  horixon  is  dark  and  lowering. 
Lomburdy  is  prostrate.  Naples  has  foUen.  ^  Rome  cannot  long 
stand.  The  Austrian  or  the  Gaul  will  soon  virtually  rule  over  it. 
Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ocean,  will  once  more  be  overrun  by 
the  Goths,  and  sink  under  a  tymnny  the  most  galling  and  the 
most  despicahle  that  has  ever  disgraced  modern  tinie«.  That 
doom,  indeed  may  yet  be  averted.  The  present  weak  and  sense- 
less system  of  despotism  may  pass  away.  But  whether  it  ig  to  be 
the  work  of  the  people  themselves,  or  of  foreign  ambition — 
whether  it  is  to  be  Buceeded  by  their  own  freedom,  or  by  another 
slavery — is  a  doubifiLl  question.  Certainly,  if  we  judge  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  we  shall  not  look^  with  any  very  san- 
guine hopes,  to  tne  political  regeneration  of  Italy.  Doomed, 

'  Per  servire  Bempre^  o  vincitrice  o  vinta/ 
(ConqiMriiig  or  conquered,  etill  alike  a  slave,) 

all  the  riches  and  blessings  with  which  the  prodigality  of  Heaven 
has  dressed  her  happy  shores  have  only  served  more  ^ectually  to 
rivet  her  chains,  j&hii^iest  gifted  among  the  countries  of  the 
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earth)  she  stands  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  strongest 
in  physical  power,  she  is  trampled  under  foot  by  the  weakest. 

But  let  us  tuni  from  tlie  prospect  of  thnt  political  and  moral  de- 
gradation, invariably  foaiid  together,  to  the  brightening  hope 
that  the  march  of  knowledge,  and  the  advancing  lights  of  socLct) , 
may  at  length  give  the  enslaved  nations  that  moral  energy  aiid 
mij^ht  of  mind  which  are  alone  necessary  to  assert  their  fi:^ed<3m  ; 
that  the  ble^^sings  of  a  wise  and  equitable  Kovernment  may  at 
length  be  disseminated  throughout  the  world ;  and  that  tboee 
rays  of  light  which  are  breaking  at  onoe  in  so  many  remote  parts 
of  the  ettfthi  may  at  lepgth  amne  out  more  and  more  mto  ihf 
perfect  day. 
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ROME. 


LETTER  L 

Florence,  December  5,  1816. 
"We  are  here  to-day,"  as  my  uncle  Toby  says,  "but  gone 
to-morrow;"  at  least  I  hope  so — for  Eome,  the  object  of  all 
our  thoughts  and  desires,  which  we  have  so  loDg  ardently 
nished,  and  so  little,  till  lately,  expected  ever  to  see — Homo 
is  at  length  before  us,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it,  the 
more  impatient  we  become  to  leach  it ;  bo  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  attractions  of  Hoience,  and  all  the  entreaties  of  our 
friends,  though  we  only  amved  laat  night»  ire  set  off  to-morrow 
morning. 

We  had  resolved  to  see  nothing  here  till  our  return :  but 
it  is  easier  to  form  such  resolutions  than  to  keep  them ;  and 
we  found  it  impossible  to  resist  giving  a  passing  glance  to  a 
&w  of  the  many  far-famed  objects  of  interest  tms  seat  of  art 
contains.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  therefore^  we  set  off 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Venus  di  Medicis,  whose  morning  levee 
we  found  already  crowded  with  a  cirde  of  the  ardent  aconirers 
who  daily  pour  forth  their  rapturous  adoration  at  her  feet. 
With  feelmgs  of  high-wrought  expectation  we  entered  the 
presence-chamber;  a  crimson  octagonal  hall  of  the  gallery 
called  the  Tribune,  where,  bright  in  eternal  youth  and  match- 
less beauty,  "  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 

But  my  expectations  bad  been  so  higlily  raised,  a&d,  I 
suppose,  so  fiur  exceeded  possibility,  that  my  first  sensatum 
(I  confess  it  with  shme)  was  disappointment 
no  means  sure  that  it  was  not  in  some  degree  my  last;  for 
although  new  beauties  continually  rose  upon  me  as  I  eon> 
,  temphted  her  form  of  perfect  symmetry  and  mote  than 
S  feminine  grace,  the  soul  was  wanting;  tiie  expression,  the 
'  sentfanent  I  sought  for,  was  not  there ;  she  did  not  eome  up 
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to  the  fKnil-seducmg  image  in  mj  mind.  It  was  not  a  god* 
dess,  nor  a  celestiaL  being  that  I  saw  before  me — ^it  was  a 
woman,  a  lovely  and  gn^eful  woman  certainly ;  but  still  I 
think  that  I  haye  aetuaQy  seen  women,  real  lirin^  women, 
almost  as  beaoiifiil,  and  mt  moit  intaresting;  and,  indeed, 
to  confess  the  trath,  I  thought  her  legs  were  rather  thick, 
and  her  fiioe  Tezy  insiind.  Sut  remember,  that,  in  giving^ 
jovL  my  nndissembled  opinion,  I  make  an  honest  avowflJ,  not 
a  presumptuous  criticism :  I  know  that  the  censure  I  would 
pass  on  her  recoils  on  niyselt";  that  it  does  not  prove  her 
^valit  of  beauty,  but  my  ^\  ant  of  taste ;  and,  convinced  of 
this  mortifying  truth,  I  quitted  her  presence  at  ktat,  with  no 
small  vexation  to  iind  that  I  could  not  feel  as  I  ought,  the 
fiill  force  of  that  nnapproached  perfection,  which  has  ren- 
dered this  renowned  statue  the  idol  of  successive  generationfl, 
the  triumph  of  art,  and  the  standard  of  taste. 

I  suppose,  after  confessing  mvself  disappointed  in  this,  it 
signifies  not  what  I  can  say  of  'anything  eke ;  but  I  cannot 
pass  who%  wnotieed  the  beantifiil  Grecian  statues,  the 
pride  of  florsiuie^  that,  inferior  atsLj  to.  its  boasted  Yenua, 
are  ranged  around  her,  like  satellites  around  a  planet.  I  say 
inferior,  for,  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  are  not  to  be  con^ 
pared  with  her.  The  daUest  p^reeniaon,  and  the  most  peiv 
verted  taato,  must  be  steo^  with  tier  snperiorlty.  Ear  as 
she  fell  below  my  perhaps  esfcravagimt  ezpeetations,  as  far 
she  sorpasaes  eray  status  that  I  lum  6?er  seen,  or  pei4iaps 
ever  may^  see.  But  I  expeeted  the  distimce  that  divided  her 
firom  tte  rest  to  be  moie  unmeasurable;  and  I  fbimd,  or 
fancied,  defects,  when  I  looked  for  nothing  but  perfection. 

But  let  us  return  from  the  V  enus  to  the  Whettcr,  or 
lii  mo  altar  y  or  A/ioluio,  or  by  whatever  name,  English, 
French,  or  Italian,  the  famous  statue  of  a  kneeling  slave, 
^vhctting  his  knife,  is  to  be  called.  This  admirable  figure  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  suspending  his  employment,  and 
looking  up  as  if  to  lii^ten  to.  something  that  is  said  to  hirn. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  represents  a  $](ive  overlu  ar- 
ing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline;  Imt  T  cannot  remember  that 
any  slave  did  overhear  that  conspiracy,  neither  do  I  see  how 
anybody  can  be  so  very  sure  that  he  is  ov^hearixig  any 
conspiracy  at  all.  To  mo  his  oountenance  expresses  none  of 
that  astonisfamant^  hcmr^  and  eager  curiosify,  that  the 
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ffurreptitiouB  listener  to  such  a  dark  and  mmnentous  plot 
would  naturally  feel.  If  he  must  needs  be  o?erhearmg  a 
conspiracy,  the  supposition  that  it  was  that  formed  by  the 
Bona  of  Ignitus,  which  really  was  discovered  in  this  manner, 
is  surely  more  probable.  Li\T,  (you  "s^dll  please  to  obsen^e, 
T  am  fresh  from  readinf:,Hiini) — Li\y  tells  us  that  a  slave,  who 
had  previously  suspected,  and  even  learnt  K)methin!7  of  their 
plans,  overheard  the  conspirators  at  supper,  talking  over 
their  treasonable  designs,  and  obtained  the  means  of  convict- 
ing them,  by  finding  out  where  and  when  their  letters  might 
be  seized.*  Now  the  expression  of  this  statue  seems  to  m& 
to  accord  perfectly  with  this  situation.  The  full  confirm** 
tioB  of  his  Buspicions ;  the  conviction  that  he  had  the  traitors 
in  his  power ;  the  certamty  that  he  could  give  the  infonna- 
tion  that  would  ruin  them,  and  make  his  own  fortune — all 
this  I  fancied  I  could  see  in  it ; — but  I  dare  say  it  ia  nothinj^ 
else  but  fiemcy.  TbB  attitude  of  the  man  sharpening  his 
knife  upon  a  whetstone,  made  me  once  think  that  it  mifi^t  he 
intended  for  Accius  Navius,  that  famous  soothsayer,  who  de- 
dared  he  could  do  what  the  king  was  thinking  of;"  and 
when  Tarquin  tauntingly  said,  "  I  was  thinking  "vdiether  you 
coidd  cut  that  whetstone  through  with  a  razor,"  immediately 
sevefed  it  in  two.  The  statue  of  this  miraculous  soothsayer 
was  pboed  in  the  Eoram;t  but  I  don't  think  I  can  proYO 
either  that  this  figure  is  a  soothsayer,  or  that  he  is  cutting 
Btomeir  with  a  meat;  so  that  I  sKaU  insist  imm  your 
beliviii^  it.  Indeed,  it  si  eividentty  a  wofk  of  a  mr  higher 
era  of  ntrtltttt  any  which  conM  na?6  comuemoittted  the 
eventv  of  Bonum  story*  Nor  dkl  the  mat  airtists  of  Greece, 
by  one  of  whom  this  nunterpieoe  of  soalptare  must  have 
been  executed  e<rer,  in  any  one  instance,  iftke  their  subjects 
from  UstOTY, — ^ziot  erenfromiheiglorious  history  of  theif  own 
countiT.  it  is  to  mytiMogy,  to  poetry,  and  to  ftble,  that  all; 
andenl  sculpture  must  be  refaired.  By  far  the  best  con- 
jecture I  him  eror  heard  respecting  mA  statue  is,  that  it 
represe^  Htm  Scythian  whom  ApoHo  commanded  to  flay 
Marsyas.^ 

♦  LiVT,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  t  Lm,  lib.  i.  c.  36. 

X  The  statne  of  Marsyas  mspended  to  the.  triLnh  of  a  free,  is  also  in 
the  Florentine  gallery.  Another,  and  a  finer  representatioa  of  the 
same  horrible  subject^  is  at  the  Villa  Albani,  at  Rome. 
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Be  it  what  it  may,  however,  it  is  a  work  of  no  common 
genius,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  ;is  faultless  la  its ' 
kind.  The  uiiknown  artist,  indeed,  has  not  aspired  to  the 
lofty  height  of  ideal  beauty :  he  has  not  sought  to  reaUze  the 
forms  that  visit  the  fancy  of  inspired  genius,  or  to  reveal  to 
mortal  sight  the  shape  inhabited  by  a  deity.  But,  in  that 
which  he  has  attempted,  his  success  is  complete.  It  is 
coinmon  nature  and  fife, — true,  forcible,  and  energetic,  that 
arrest  our  attention ;  and  so  correctly  just,  so  highly  finished 
is  the  execution,  that  we  may  ima^e  it  one  of  those  statues 
which,  in  early  Greece,  we  Know  it  was  the  laboui'  of  a  life 
to  perfect.  This  statue  was  restored  by  Michael  Angelo 
with  a  skill  scarcely  inferior  to  the  original.  The  parts 
wanting  were  so  aihnirabljr  replaced  by  his  chisel,  tluat  it 
may  be  said  to  have  lost  nothing. 

Ijl  the  &monB  group  of  the  Wrestlers,  the  flexibility  of 
the  entwined  limbs,  the  force  of  the  muscles,  and  the  life  and 
action  of  the  figures,  are  wonderful;  but  the  heads  are 
totally  destitute  of  meaning,  and  don't  look  as  if  they  be* 
longed  to  the  bodies  their  flxed  immoveable  coimtenances 
have  no  marks  even  of  that  corporeal  exertion,  much  less  of 
that  eager  animation  and  passion,  w  Ldch  men  struggling  with 
each  other  in  the  heat  of  contest,  and  at  the  moment  in 
wliich  the  victor  triumphs  over  the  Tanquished,  would  natur- 
ally feeL 

The  Dancing  Faun,  playing  on  the  cymbals,  is  all  life  and 
animation ;  and  his  jocund  fa  ce  expresses  so  much  delight  in. 
his  own  performance,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  sym})athize 
in  his  wmhf  and  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  beginning: 
to  caper  about  with  him.  oomebody  observed,  that  he  looked 
too  old  to  be  danemg  with  so  much  glee;  and  perhaps  the 
criticism  might  be  just  if  he  were  a  man;  but,  as  a  &un,  I 
imagine  his  nature  is  to  be  for  ever  joyous. 

•  The  fitatuea  were  really  headless  when  jQrst  diacovered,  but  tiie 
inelent  betds  were  aftorwaids  found.  Some  crities  beliefe  tluit  this 
gnrnp  represents  two  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  not  only  from  the  etremn- 
stance  of  their  having  been  found  nearly  in  the  isme  spot  as  the 
Btatues  of  oLe  and  her  children,  but  from  the  consideration  that^ 
eccording  to  Ovid,  two  of  the  sons  of  "N^iobe  were  exercising  themselves 
in  wrestling,  when  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo.— JfetomoriiA, 
Ub.  iii  1.  289. 
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These  three  pieces  of  sculpture,  the  Wlietteri  the  Wrest- 
lers, and  the  Dancings  Faun,  aie  uxd^ue,  and  are  therefore 
Taluable  as  well  for  their  rarity  aa  their  beauty. 

A  little  Apollo  is  yery  much  adnnred;  and  perhiqps  hu 
greatest  fiuilt  is  hia  dintiiLutiTe  size,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
fljmmetiy  aad  imcommoQ  grace,  renders  him  but  a  com* 
iemptible  representatiTe  of  the  ^d  of  light  and  majestjr.  He 
is  in  the  attitude  of  the  Lycian  Apculo — one  am  thrown 
oner  his  head.  Beside  the  Tenus^  he  looks  mean  and  elfemi* 
nate*  He  suffers  more  from  her  neighbourhood  than  the 
other  statues,  because  more  in  the  same  style  of  beauty.  No 
female  form  has  been  sufiered  to  ap]jruack  lier — none  couid 
stand  the  comparison. 

We  saw  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  in  painting  as  well  as 
sculpture.  On  the  wall  of  the  room  behind  the  statue,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  two  celebrated  Yenuses  of  Titian;  one  of 
^hich,  however,  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  other.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  exijuisite  painting.  She  is  represented  volup- 
tuously reclining  on  a  conch,  with  flowers  iu  her  iiaiifl,  while 
two  hideous  old  women,  who  are  opening  a  chest  in  the  back- 
ground, seem  to  be  introduced  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
heighten,  by  contrast,  the  charms  of  the  youtnfal  beauty. 

Thus,  the  finest  Yenuses  that  painting  and  sculpture  ever 
produced^  meet  the  eye  at  the  same  moment* 

I  suppose  I  have  no  soul  for  Yenuses,  for  my  attention 
soon  wandered  feom  them  to  BaphaeFs  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
one  of  tiie  finest  poductions  of  that  inimitable  master.  St. 
John  is  akme  in  we  wilderness,  left,  amidsdlitude  and  silence, 
to  nature  and  to  Gk)d.  His  oid^  dothine^  is  a  leopard's  shin 
half  thrown  round  his  graceful  hmhs;  and  his  youth,  not  yet 
inatured  to  manhood,  derives  deeper  interest  from  his  deserted 
situation,  and  from  that  glow  oi  devoted  enthusiasm  which 
lights  up  his  countenance,  and  proclaims  him  equal  to  do,  to 
dare,  and  to  suil'er,  all  that  may  be  required  of  him  by  Heaven. 
The  iire  of  a  prophet,  and  the  ferv'our  of  a  saint,  flash  in  hia 
dark  eye,  and  the  spirit  of  divine  inspiration  seems  to  raise 
him  above  niortalit}\  This  great  picture  is  an  example  at 
once  oi'  the  finest  conceptions  of  elevated  genius,  and  the 
execution  of  tlie  most  fimshed  art. 

In  a  very  different  style  is  the  portrait  of  the  Fornarina,  a 
woman  so  called  from  being  the  wiie  of  a  baker,  but  fEuned 
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fts  having  been  the  beautiful  and  beloved  mistress  of  Eaphael, 
who  iumself  painted  her,  as  it  would  Beein,  con  amore,  for  the 
ortrait  is  the  yery  perfection  of  female  loveliness,  and  com- 
mes  all  the  breathing  life  and  magic  coloming  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  with  a  truth  of  design  and  expression  its  best 
masters  could  never  boast.*  The  eye  dwells  on  it  with 
never-4niiatMi  ddight,  and  tin  unlearned  and  the  connoHsenr 
equallj  ei^erience  hn.  fiiinimlion.  What  cold  critic  ean  dis- 
cover ft  &mt  while  he  contomphtoa  it?  andvk^  a£ber  Ming 
ity  can  say  that  Saphaal  was  no  coloimrt? 

The  Tribune  is  Med  with  masterpieces  of  painting  by  the 
first  Italian  artnte;  but  1  aout  not  apeak  of  those  beaiities 
which  one  eager  transient  g^ce  gave  to  my  view.  There 
«inui  one  nmong  them,  however,  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti,  i&di  I  beheld  wiih  aitaushment;  and,  if  it  be 
feaUy  his,  I  ean  only  sayv  "thet  some  of  the  old  wamen,  to 
whom  he  left  oil  pairang  aa  a  £t  empkymant^  niight  have 
gone  near  to  livaL  him  in  it. 

The  gallery  itMlf  is  filled  wifli  a  doidile  vm  ^WBamA  afca- 
tuesy  and  w  waSs  aaca  ^adomed  with  a  aarias  of  pictares^ 
•ohiefljr  valndde  aa  ittuBtatinff'the  history  of  iha  art^  from  ita 
levivdbf  Oboabiie  in  the  ld&  cantiuy  to 

Twenty  Tooma  or  cabinatB,  of  which  Ae  Tiihiiiie  ie  one, 
ran  along  in  a  aiate  behind  Ae  gallfflE7>  and  {»an  into  it. 
Thej  are  Med  with  tlw  dimeBt  tnaamaa  of  «tlie  MnBeum — 
widi  flpecuneiis-  of  the  difhieiit  aduMia  eftpaintuag;  eeparatelj 
arnaiaed----with  the  porttaita  of  painteia,  wUrii  ml  one  lOom 
— *with  the  most  valui^  8CB^ptvana--^th  aaaiaiit  inaarip- 
tions,  bronzes,  gems,  Etmscan  and  -Grecian  vaiea  of  taira* 
<;otta  and  marble,  adorned  with  painting  and  flcnlpinreB; 
.among  which  are  the  famous  Medici  and  Borghese  vases^ 
The  first  of  these  is  generally  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world  J  of  the  mo^t  pert'eet  form,  the  grandest  dimensions,  and 
the  most  exquisite  seiilpture.  It  represents  tfie  sacrifice  of 
Jphigenia,  and,  I  need  scarcelj^  say,  is  a  T\()rk  of  (Trecian  art. 
One  of  these  rooms  is  entirely  filled  with  the  most  eobtly 

«  yfhm  this  was  initten  I.  had  aaver  4Moa  at  T«Bi«e»  aad  eoase- 
qnenily  had  never  aeea  tlioaa  aanvalled  aiaiterpieceB  of  Titian,  whi<^ 

an  inferior  to  noihing  that  painting  ever  produced.  No  one  can 
judge  of  Titian  ont  of  Yeaioe,— of  iUfJiael  out  oC  Bome^-'Hir  el  Cor» 
reggio  oat  of  faxma. 
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and  ingenious  works  in  precious  atones.  Here  are  keads 
and  figures  of  Eoman  emperors  and  Catholic  saints;  of 
princely  sinners  and  pious  popes  of  the  home  of  Medici, 
who  haye  hats  of  jet,  la^s  of  agsfce,  «J6S  of  opal^  costs  and 
^pMuoakA  o£  iaps-ksuli,  legs  of  ympct^  and  i^oes  of  por> 
.-flgrry.  My  eye  was  dazzled  wA  a  proftniosi  of  vases  of 
^ratel;  with  candlsiticks  and  mioifixes  coupMed  of  gems 
«^eaii7*T«aedeok>ur;  with  dinnnutive  coluamB  and  mimic 
tables;  goblets-^iuit  might  serve  for  the  hanquets  of  gods; 
cups  fit  for  fiynes,  md  j^rels  worth  the  eye  of  an  emperor. 

JBut  there  are  two  rooms  filled  wii^  what  is  still  more 
Taluable — ^the  finest  collection  of  a&cient  aad  modem  vases 
in  the  world.  Leavmg  ike  iamom  Etancan  Cttnmera  and 
Orator,  and  all  other  ancient  monsters  and  m^  to  be  de- 
Mobed  1^  beads  of  waee  leariEmg  and  leisure  tinii  mine,  let 
me  ^wak-mj  adaaxn^m  of  iinmaUed  Mercoiy  of  John 
ef  BologiUH^««iRrial,  spiiitod,  designing,  fidl  of  art  md  pur- 
pose-^qokk  in.  asfeeueet,  iirraatiim,  aiid  rare  device — it  is 
JSesBNS  bimsdf,  .Ae  wineed  messei^er  of  Ae  gods,  tiiat 
liuiBis  far  a  'nwaent  beme  ear  eyes,  ^  just  lighted  on  a 
beawantJkwing  hill,"  his  ptfaimes  stfll  floMen^g,  and  bis  limbs 
iw  MH^'io  spring  again  into  sir,  we  almost  ftar  he 
-iriK  disappear  hxm  mr  sight.  His  foot  Teste  on  tiie  bead 
of  a  Zenhyr*^  beaatiM  poetic  thought.  BvaAj^  in  seme 
fcpomcitt  fflcuBent^  Ae  god  must  bare  leraled  hiimielf  to  the 
SKtist,  and  tevMbedbim'  witti  his  wand,  for  mere  moital  uosp 
giuBtion,  miasnsted,  could  never*  lum  formed  eo  happy  a 
conception.  The  fiane  of  J ohn  of  Bologna,  beyond  tiie  Alps 
at  least,  is,  I  think,  by  no  means  equal  to  his  exte«ordinaiT 
merit  .  This  exquisite  statue  is  far  oeyond  any  modem  work 
I  have  ever  scea,  and  is  excelled  only  by  a  few  masterpieces 
of  ancient  art. 

We  entered  the  Hall  of  Xiobc,  in  which,  to  my  inexpres- 
sible amazement,  I  beheld  her  fourtren  sons  and  daughters, 
all  separately  dying,  in  various  attitudes,  round  tlio  room. 
The  majority  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  remind(^(  i  me,  at 
the  first  glance,  of  a  set  of  bad  actors  on  the  stage,  tlirowing 
themselves  into  studied  and  affected  postures,  in  order  to 
expire  with  effect.  The  number  of  them,  all  giving  up  the 
ghost  at  once,  like  the  dramatis  personsB  of  Tom  Thumb,  and 
uoged  at  x^ulor  d^qt-pp^  in  a  ibnnal  circle,  is,  however. 
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no  doubt,  the  grand  source  of  the  burlesque.  If  viewed 
singly,  they  would  cease  to  be  absurd|  aad  several  of  them 
are  of  first  rate  excellence. 

]Viobe  herself,  however,  is  true  tragedy.  She  is  bending 
over  her  yuunge^t  cliild,  who  clings  to  her  knees;  and  while, 
in  an  agouy  of  maternal  love,  she  encircles  with  her  arm  the 
most  helpless  of  her  devoted  progenYy  oonscious  despairing 
inability  to  save  is  expressed  in  every  Imeament  of  the  living 
marble.  The  powerful  pathos  and  the  deep-seated  ezpzeaaioa 
of  agonizing  grie^  which  speak  in  her  countenaiice  and  i;ea- 
turn,  find  t&eir  way  at  once  to  the  heart. 

Tim  group  ia  in  the  grand  atyle  of  sculpture^  and  pos- 
aesses  ail  the  aerme  majesty  and  chaste  simplicity  of  tiie 
pure  Gbedan  schooL  Some  trifling  firalts  of  detail  may 
perhaps  be  found.  Ihongh  the  form  is  on  a  semi-coloasftt 
scale,  yet  surely  the  arms  are  of  disproportionate  thickness. 
One  of  them,  however,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  statue, 
have  been  restored  by  unknown  and  bungling  artists.  The 
effect  of  the  figure  and  drapery,  too,  when  viewed  irom 
behind,  is  rather  ludicrous,  so  that  it  makes  you  cry  on  one 
side,  and  laugh  on  the  other.  A  statue  should  preserve  its 
character  and  excellence  in  eyerj  point  of  view;  but,  whilst 
I  am  vrriting,  it  occurs  to  me,  like  a  faintly  remeinbcred 
dream,  that  I  have  heard  the  supposition,  that  Niobe  once 
adorned  the  tympanum  of  some  Grecian  temple  of  Apollo  or 
Diana.  If  so,  it  could  never  have  been  ^dewed  from  bdiiud, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  inattention  of  the  sculptor  to  its 
appearance  in  this  position.  How  differ^t,  too,  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  h&  children,  aU  combined  into  one  grand 
group,  with  her  own  comnumding  figure  in  the  centre,  fonn- 
uig  one  overpowering  scene  of  grief  and  horror,  to  what  they 
now  exhibit  deta^hed,-^stroying,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  effect  of  each  other^  and  posted  in  a  stiff,  formal  circle, 
to  look  ridiculous  !* 

*  Many  yean  after  ihis  woik  iras  fint  pabliahedj  the  caito  d  €bo 
stataes  of  Kiobe  and  her  children,  in  the  Brtiii&  Museum,  were 

arranged,  as  Buggested  above,  in  the  exact  poeitions  they  had  originally 
occupied  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple,  producing  a  most  admirable 
effect.  Judging  from  the  style,  more  particnkriy  of  the  hair,  Win- 
kel  man  attributes  these  Rrnlptures  to  Scopaa,  Pythagoras,  who  followed 
Scopaa,  was  the  furst  sculptor  who  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  treatment 
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In  quitting  the  gallery,  we  passed  Venns  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  but  it  was  not  always  that  we  could  recognize  in 
them  her  clainia  to  be  the  Goddess  of  Beauty.  A  pretty 
little  crouching  Venus  alone  caught  my  fiancy.  "We  afker- 
wards  walked  through  a  long  suite  of^  superb,  cold,  state 
apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  to  see  the  Venus  of  Canova;  so  that  it  was  my  lot,  in 
this  oue  day,  to  see  more  Venuses  than  I  ever  saw  before  iu 
the  whole  course  of  my  life.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving, 
that  this  justly  celebrated  modem  Venus  far  surpasses  all 
the  ancient  Venuses  in  the  gallery,  excepting  the  Venus  di 
Medici^,  but  she  greatly  falls  short  of  that — I  mean  in  per- 
fection, for  she  certainly  exceeds  it  in  height.  .She  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  out  of  the  bath,  and  drawing  round  her 
beautiful  form  ii  (h-aper)%  one  end  of  which  she  has  raised 
from  the  ni'c)  1111(1,  and  pres^^es  to  her  bosom  with  the  most 
graceful  niodesty  luiar^inable.* 

I  will  not  tax  your  patience  with  any  further  encomium 
on  her  beauties,  but  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
whatever  trifling  faults  the  eye  of  fastidious  criticism  may 
detect  in  this  admirable  statue,  it  is  an  honour  to  the  age 
that  produced  it,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  flaoe  its  author  in 
the  rank  of  first-rate  sculptors. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
pttntnig  that  Italy  can  boast,  but  we  had  no  leisure  to  ex»- 
niiie  liiem. 

From  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Archdukes,  we  went  to 
their  more  splendid  tomb.  We  first  entered  the  anti-chapel, 
or  Capello  de*  D^osiH,  built  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti; 
and  ii0twithstan<£ng  that  great  name,  you  must  permit  me 
to  say  the  truth,  that  the  architecture  is  below  criticism. 
The  unfinished  statues  which  adorn  the  sepulchres,  the  work 
of  ihe  same  great  artist^  axe  grand,  daring,  and  original 

of  the  hair;  sad  Winkdmaa  thinlu.  tbe  bair  in  thsse  slatafls  pxms 
IhflDi  to  be  antecedent  to  the  improved  period. 

•  The  famous  Cnitlian  Yenua  of  Praxiteles,  (which  was  burnt  in  the 
palace  of  Lausiacus,  in  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  475),  is  describe d  pre- 
cisely in  this  attitude  by  Pliny  ;  her  arm,  cro^aiiig  her  bosom,  presses  to 
it  a  loo^  drapery.  Tlieic  i:i  a  Btatue  in  tkc  Vatican,  reported  to  be  an 
mleiit  copy  of  ihis  great  masterpieoe  of  art. —  Viae  Wuskkmah 
Hktmre  de  VAv%  lib.  Yi  eap.  2. 1 10« 
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m  Aw  emngtitm,  ^  ofli^ime  df  m  mghty  Mud. 
aUmniail figiu^e,  caDfld,  I  thmk*  Efaoing,  ma  nMttOHaldng 
to  deep  ott  one  of  the  tombs,  Mid  Moimiig,  a  finnak  fim 
liiing  ttom  ihuaber,  togetW  wi&  'tile  adiaiiaUe  atatne 
oS  a  LoveBio,  (not  the  Magnificent,)  nated  izi  a  penarre 
attitude^  Us  ]Miid  JSBBtmg  on  his  hind  whieh^is  suppoited  on 
Us  kaee^  above  .the  anrcophagus  iJiat  bolda  his  rmtma^ 
iteiiak  me  ae  Ae  fibest. 

Unfinadied'aMiies  tfe  not  Ic^gitmydBsiiljjeeteof  criticism ; 
but  I  will  own  tiiat,  with  all  th^  imper^&ctioiis  ou  their 
heads/'  these  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  best  produc- 
tions I  have  yet  seen  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  I  have 
been  wofully  disappointed  in  them  all.  His  native  ciiv, 
indeed,  contains  few  ilnished  works  of  the  great  Piorentine ; 
and,  if  i  uiiw  say  so  without  prcsum]>tion,  none  worthy  of 
Ins  fame.  Li  the  gallery  I  saw  nothing  of  his  except  his 
earliest  attempt,  the  Mask  of  a  Paun ;  the  line,  but  iiniiiiished 
bust  of  Brutus  J  and  the  Bacchus,  which,  if  it  had.  not  been 
inscribed  with  his  name,  I  never  could  have  believed  to  liave 
been  his  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  diseruBtm^ 
statues  I  ever  beheld.  A  form  meagre  even  t^  extenuation, 
and  awkward  to  excess,  with  an  expression  ot  face  and 
figure  nearly  approaching  idiotism,  represents  the  God  of 
Mirth  and  Wine,  who,  most  certainly,  would  have  had  few 
worshippers  under  sueh  a  semblance.  If  the  object  of  the 
sculptor  was  to  o^ve  a  moral  lesson,  by  thus  representing 
the  diiigubtiiig  eflects  of  intemperance,  as  the  Sp:irtaji8  used 
to  exhibit  the  intoxicated  Helots  to  their  children,  lie  has 
certainly  obtained  his  aim;  but,  if  he  wanted  to  produce 
a£ne  statue.  I  cannot  but  think  he  has  failed. 

It  is,  however,  said,  that  Michael  Angelo,  incensed  at  the 
cle])reciatinc;  criticisms  of  his  contemporaries  upon  Ids  pre- 
ceding works,  and  convinced  they  arose  from  envy,  iinisued 
this  statue  with  great  secrecy,  and  having  In'oken  off  one 
of  its  arms,  buried  it  \vlicre  he  knew  it  must  soon  be  dug  up. 
The  connoisseurs  of  the  day,  taking  it  for  an  antique, 
immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  a  masterpiece ;  and  even 
tauntingly  aeked  when  Michael  Angelo  would  execute  such 
a  work  r  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  pride  and  pleasure 
the  artist  produced  the  broken  arm,  and  piOTed  it  to  be  his 
OWZL  It  IS  my  misfortune  to  di^Qw        immfniwimiiiii;  and 
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ifOaB  Btokua^rafe  prored to  1w  «he  woik  oF  WUim,  I  ^oaUl 
sot  be  teonglit  to  ndnu^O'it. 

I  begin  to  be  onmnoed  I  htm  noiaste.  But  let  anj 
one^  not  dAKded  wii^  Ibe  Inetoe  of  a  nisme,  oompaere  enr 

the  norka  of  IBclmftl  Aiigeb  eeditiBg  in  fkmsiee,  witn 
the  bvonae  Ifjefeniy  of  J  An  of  'Bobgiia,  and  honi^lj  b&j 
to  wbiditthe  prefarence  k  due. 

Prom  thk  anti-daipel  of  tombs,  we  entered  the  heayy  and 
gloomy,  but  most  magnificent  Mausoleum  of  the  Dukes 
of  the  Medici  line;  whose  walls,  encrusted  with  every  variety 
of  precious  marblos,  and  more  precious  f^^us,  form  a  btrikmg 
contrast  to  its  dome  of  bare  brit-k;  for  ihm  parody  of  human 
greatness  never  ^^as.  and  I  suppose  never  will  be,  finished. 
We  passed  unheeded  the  gorgeous  monumenta  that  fill  its 
niches;  but,  in  the  adjacent  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  there 
was  one  tomb  which  arrested  our  steps,  and  called  forth  our 
veneration.  There,  beneath  a  plain  flag-stone,  trodden  by 
every  foot,  repose  the  a^es  of  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  '^tbe 
iather  of  his  country." 

This  simple  inscription,  "Pater  Patrire,"  conferred  on 
him  by  the  spontaneous  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
more  eloquent  of  praise  than  volumes  of  euloi^um,  is  all 
that  marks  his  unpretending  grave.  llis  patriotic  spirit 
would  never  have  designed  a  work  of  such  private  pride  and 
public  inutility,  as  the  nuif^miiieent  ten:i|)le  which  the  vanity 
of  his  degenerate  successors  projected  for  their  unhonoured 
dust.  They  rest  forgotten  in  marble  sarcophagi,  while  the 
memory  of  Cosmo,  who  laid  the  foundation,  not  merely 
of. a  d>Tiasty,  but  of" a  state;  v.ho  i^ave  his  name  not  only  to 
his  countr}^  but  his  age;  and  who  is  immortabzed,  not  by  his 
conquests,  but  his  virtues; — ^the  memory  of  Cosmo  do'  Medici 
m  wroten  on  a  more  durable  monument  than  brass  or  marble 
— on  the  hearts  of  aiankind,  and  in  the  impftrfeial  page  of 
history. 

ThoEe  haa  eonzopie  leeoids'the  nsefol  ksson,  that  ];>rinees,  ^ 
In  ehenshing  the  arts  of  peace,  may  gain  that  imperishable 
poij  irhich  far  anipoaBes  tihe  wtiBg  lauzek  of  militarj 
reaamk  ;  that  thoe  are  other  and  rarer  paths  to^  finne  and 
greatness,  than  the  bloody  and  uncertain  road  to  conquest ; 
tHBbd  that  the  ruler  of  a  small  and  free  state  may  IcStve  a 
jnaneibefaBnd  kirn,  which  l^deapeti  of  emplrraean 
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never  equal.  Yes !  the  kings  and  conquerors  of  this  world 
may  go  down  to  the  dust  iinnoticod  and  forgotten,  but  the 
name  of  Cosmo  dc'  Medici  will  be  revered  and  blessed  whiLo 
honour  and  virtue  Lire  upon  the  earth. 

Lorenzo  the  Magniticent  is  buried  near  his  grandlather. 
To  the  wise  and  benignant  institutions  of  Cosmo,  Florence, 
previously  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  her  bishops,  and 
distracted  by  the  dLssensiooB  of  her  nobles,  owed  inde- 
pendence, prosperity,  free  commerce,  and  wealth.  Erom 
those  of  Lorenzo,  she  derived  the  j^recious  gifts  of  arts  and 
letters,  which  haye  crowned  with  fame  through  succeed- 
ing generationB ;  but  while  we  venerate  the  memory  of  these 
truly  great  and  enlightened  men,  how  doubly  deep  do  vre 
execrate  the  names  of  their  unworthy  suecessors,  to  vrhose 
UBOipations  their  very  virtues  have  paved  the  way,  and  who, 
while  they  placed  on  their  brows  a  barren  ducal  crown, 
trampled  under  foot  the  lost  liberties  of  their  country ! 

The  adjoining  Laurentiaa  Libnuy,  founded  by  Jjorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  contaans  a  very  rare  and  numerous  coliee* 
tion  of  valuable  manuscripts,  amongst  which  the  most  le* 
markable  is  the  Pandects  of  Justiman,  said  to  hare  been 
found  at  Amalfi,  and  which,  wherever  it  came  from,  is  of 
undoubted  authenticitY,  and  proved  the  fountain  of  modem 
civil  jurisprudence.  It  was  produced  for  our  inspectioii 
with  great  care,  and  is  in  admiiable  preservation.  The 
manuscript  travels  of  Oonno,  the  third  duke,  through 
England  and  Holland,  adorned  with  views,  were  shown  to 
us,  but  we  had  no  leisure  to  examine  them.  iFrom  the 
cursory  glance  I  gave,  they  seemed  to  be  less  the  work  of 
the  pnnce  than  of  his  secretary. 

We  visited  with  veneration  the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti,  for,  as  Aretino  said,  ''the  world  has  had  many 
monarchs,  but  oidr  one  Michael  Angelo."  It  stands  in  tiie 
church  of  Santa  C&oee,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence ; 
and  opposite  to  it  is  the  monument  of  Galileo,  whose 
remains  were  not  consigned  to  it,  nor  allowed  to  profane 
this  holy  earth  until  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  Boc- 
caccio was  buried  at  Certaldo,  the  place  of  his  bii-th  and  death; 
and  not  in  this  church,  as  some  travellers  have  asserted. 

We  could  not  leave  ilorence  without  lakmg  one  glance 
at  its  vaunted  Cathedi*al,  of  which  the  proud  octaguiuii  dome, 
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the  predecessor  of  St.  Peter's,  towering  &r  above  ereiy 
other  cliiirch,  fonns  so  striking  a  feature  in  every  yiew  of 
tibe  cttr.  Its  eampmnUe,  or  beliiy,  as  usnal  in  the  north  of 
Italf,  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  boildin^,  but  stands  by  its 
side,  a  lofty  isolated  tower.  Near  to  it  is  tiie  payuion- 
shaped  baptistery ;  and  thus,  what  would  genexaUy  be  all 
comprised  within  one  church  in  England,  in  Ita^  forms 
three  distinct  but  adjacent  buildings.  They  stand  in  a  fine 
open  situation,  and  are  built,  or  rather  incnisted  with,  bhiek 
and  white  marble,  placed  in  alternate  horizontal  stripes,  so 
tibat  they  look  e^ictly  as  if  dressed  up  in  a  black  and  white 
striped  gown.  A  fine  building  shoula  have  one  harmonious 
hue,  and  is  neyer  so  noble  as  when  it  seems  one  grand  homo- 
geneous mass,  ahollowed mountam  of  stone;  eyen  the  notched 
squares  of  brick  or  mason^woik,  by  which  the  eye  traces  the 
now  labour  of  aggregation  thi^  rarmed  it,  impair  the  grand 
effect  of  the  whoE.  In  the  edifices  we  are  now  considering, 
the  diversity  of  colour  and  patched  piecemeal  effect,  are  so 
totally  destructive  of  that  unity  of  hue  and  appearance, 
which  is  au  indispensable  requisite  to  architectural  grandeur, 
and  give  them  such  an  air  ol"  iuclcMcril)al)le  meanness,  that 
neither  their  imposing  elevation,  theii-  rich  iiuiterials,  nor 
their  prorosion  of  ornament,  could  prevent  me  from  con- 
sidering them  m  mouuiueuts  ui  u  false  and  meretricious 
taste. 

The  front  of  the  Cathedral  still  remains  unfinished.  The 
inside,  like  the  out,  is  of  a  spurious  Gothic,  a  sort  of  jumble 
of  Gothic  and  Grecian :  it  is  inlaid,  carved,  and  paved  w  ith 
marble  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  magnificence,  it  is  dingy, 
dirty,  bajr^ooking,  and  neglected.  "The  paintings,"  says 
Eustace  ^  describing  it,  "  are  generally  masterpieces  qf^he 
art.''  AVhat  was  my  astonishment  when  I  found  that  the*©  * 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  a  few  old  portraits  (an  oog 
xvhich  is  a  likeness  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  that  famout  old 
English  knight,  who  played  m  distinguished  a  jiart  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  coniottLeri);  and  that  the  whole  Cat  fie 
dral  does  not  contain  am'thini:  m  liich  even  a  laquais  de  placr 
could  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  picture ;  though  the  whole 
tribe  of  these  lM(  ([ueT8  do  certainly  show  one  such  black, 
dusky,  unintelligible  cianb??,  m  "  masteiyicces  of  the  art^*  that 
I  manrel  how  there  should  be  a  church  without  one* 
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Tbm  CaliietoliB  fttofptdf  with  Bom  dirtjr  statues  of  old 
bishops  and  eymgdistoy  aiul  with,  an  unfinished  altar-piece 
of  marUf^  the  hsi  watk  of  BuoiMunotti,  wUch  represents.  Xa 
JWa,  as  the  ^roi^e  of  the  Virgin  moumin;  OTer  the  dead 
body  of  CSunt^  whether  in  paanting  or  m  seulptiire^  ia 
nninxnolj  called. 

It  "was  before  the  high  altar  of  this  Cathedral,  during  the 
celebratiou  of  mass,  in  ilie  year  14^78,  that  Giuliaao  de' 
Meclici  was  mui^dered  bj  the  hand  of  Francesco  Pazzi,  his 
disappointed  rival.  His  brother,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  severely  wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from 
the  hands  of  the  conspiratora,  all  of  whom  were  immediately- 
executed,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  For,  in  fact,  no 
proof  could  be  wantin*^'  of  a  crime  publicly  committed  in  the 
face  of  assembled  multitudes,  and  for  which,  from  the  rank 
and  power  of  the  parties,  if  pimishment  had  been  deferred, 
it  might  have  been  altogether  evaded.  IJndoubtedljr  the 
perpetrators  of  such  a  des]perate  deed  had  trusted  for  uj^u- 
nity  to  Buooeas  aiad  force  of  arms,  not  to  concealment.  Ijus 
homble  conspiraev^  of  which  a  Pope*  was  the  contriver,  flsnd 
an  Archbishop  t  ttie  perpetoator,  no  doubt  owed  its  strength 
to  politieal  motireB^  and  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  Medici;  b«t  the  true  oridn  dTthe  murder,  ii  we  majr 
credit  the  historians  of  the  day,  was  love,  not  ambition. 
At  a  tournament  giyen  by  Lorenzo  the  Ma^cent,  liis 
youngCT  brother  Oiuliano,  and  Francesco  Pazzi,  of  a  family 
which  bore  hereditary  enmity  to  the  Medici,  both  fell  des- 
perately ill  love  with  the  beautiful  Camilla  Caffarelli.  After 
a  long  courtship,  Giuiiano  ^^as  the  favoured  lover.  He 
made  ner  his  bride ;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  thus  fell  a 
victim  to  the  rage  of  his  viiidictive  rival  at  the  very  altar 
of  God. 

Above  that  altar,  the  statue  of  God  himself,  the  Eternal 
Father,  was  pointed  out  to  me,  sitting  behind  some  candle* 
sticks !  Inexpressibly  shocked,  I  asked  the  lacquey  if  it  was 
iea%  meant  for  the  Supreme  Being.  Sicurol he  replied, 
no  less  astonished  on  his  side  at  the  abhorrence  I  expressed 
at  the  sight  of  a  statue  which  he  had  already  assured  mo 
Tt^i^^^  and,  moieorer,  Ae  work  of  Baccio 

*  SixtQS  IT.  t  Salviati,  Archbishop  of  Pisa. 
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It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  fi^m  my  amaeement, 
and  it  is  not  too  strong  an  expression  to  say,  horror.  The 
ima^e  of  Grod,  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  man,  was  to  mo 
the  excess  of  profanation,  and  the  sight  of  it  was  to  my  eyes 
what  blasphemy  would  be  to  my  cars.  But  the  Italimis 
seem  to  think  representations  of  the  Deity  in  ])ainting  and 
sculpture  neither  impious  nor  reprehensible,  and  not  a  whit 
moie  presumptuous  or  piofsoie  toaa  t^oee  of  the  Madonna 
and  tne  Eeaeemer;  not  considering  that  they  lived  and 
m&ed  the  earth  in  hnaum  form;  Imt  that  ''eye  hath  not 
seen,  neitliesr  faoth  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conc^e"  that  Supreme  Being  who 
dmUh  in  the  hesraift  eternal  and  alone. 

Hie  imBg&  of  the  ^Etenial  Father,"  indeed,  is  leas  oom« 
nKBi  than  any  other  in  ItaUan  churdies,  only,  I  apprehend, 
beeaose  He  ia  leaa  the  object  of  won^iip.  The  Virgin  ia 
beyond  all  comparison  the  moat  adoved.  Particular  saints, 
in  particular  places,  may  indeed  diWde  with  her  the  general 
bomage,  but  they  enjoy  at  best  only  a  lo<'a],  and  sometimes 
a  tranifient  popularity :  a  saint  that  is  held  in  great  esteem 
at  one  town  being  nerha^a  thought  nothing  of  at  another, 
and  even  when  at  tne  heierht  of  favour,  occasionally  falling 
into  diserace  •  wlu^reas  the  ^Yors]lip  of  the  Virgin  is  universal 
in  all  places,  and  by  aU  people  ;  not  only,  as  I  had  fancied 
before  I  entered  Italy,  by  females,  who  might  think  her,  on 
account  of  her  sex,  their  most  appropriate  and  zealous  inter- 
cessor, but  equally  by  men,  and  by  priests  as  well  aa  laymen. 

the  Yirginy  some  of  the  pzineipal  saints  seem  to  be 
the  most  worshipped,  then  our  Saviour,  and  lastiy,  God. 
Sboeking  aa  thia  may  appear,  it  is  too  trae.  I  am  sure  I  da 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  throughout  Italy,  dpain, 
Portu^a^  and  every  coonlW  where  the  Catholic  is  the 
txdnmoe  religion  of  the  people,  for  one  knee  bent  to  God, 
tiKNttanda  are  bowed  before  the  shrines  ol  the  Virgin  and 
the  samts.  I  know  I  sha]]  be  told  by  the  adyocates  of  that 
leligion,  that  they  are  addressed  only  as  mediators  at  the 
ttrone  of  the  Most  High  :  that  the  worship,  seemingly  paid 
to  these  images,  is  offered  to  themselves, — ^to  their  essence  as 
6^unt3  and  spirits  alone.  Such  may  very  probably  be  the 
<J^>ctTine  of  tne  clerg) ,  when  on  their  guard,  and  more  espe- 
iiallj  to  Protestants  j  but  hear  the  belief  of  the  people 
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•wham  thBT  teach;  with  tliem,  it  is  in  the  image  that  all  the 
virtue  and  holfaieas  resides ;  and  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
if  an  image  of  a  saint  or  a  Madonna  were  conaidmd  as 
nothing  more  than  their  visihk  representation,  whj  should 
one  be  better  than  another?  Why  should  distant  pilgri* 
mages  be  performed,  and  crowds  flock  to  worship  some 
one  particular  moffe,  if  it  had  no  particular  power  or 
TirtueP  And  why  sbonid  there  be  any  miraclo-wozking 
fimaoetatallf 

!Hut  more  of       hereafW.   At  present  let  me  get  you 

out  of  the  Cathedral,  first  giving  you  a  glance  of  the  faded, 
time-wom  picture  of  Dante,  the  sole  repenting  tribute 
Plorence  ever  paid  to  the  son  whom  she  expelled,  disgraced, 

and  persecuted  through  life,  though,  after  his  death,  she 
contended,  with  vain  import iiaity,  and  cxcn  humble  suppli- 
cation, for  his  remiuns.  But  they  repose  "far  irom  his 
ungrateful  country,"  and  are  the  glory  of  Rarenna,  winch 
gave  him,  in  exile,  an  honourable  asylum — in  death,  a  tomb. 

Tired  as  we  were  with  sight-seeing,  we  could  not  pass 
the  Baptistery  without  stopping  to  admire  one  of  its  three 
gates,  (for  I  am  sure  it  could  only  have  been  that  one) 
which  drew  from  Michael  Angeio,  in  his  ecstacy  of  admira- 
tion, the  memorable  exclamation,  "that  they  were  worthy  to 
he  the  gates  of  Paradise."  They  are  of  bronze,  and  repre- 
sent, in  basso  relievo,  and  in  small  separate  compartments, 
formini;  perfect  pictures,  the  history  of  the  Old  Testnment, 
begLQuing  with  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  charmed  with  the  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
figures,  and  the  art  with  which  the  story  is  told :  they  oven 
reminded  me  in  design,  sentiment,  and  expression,  of  tlia 
pictures  of  Raphael.  But  I  need  not  add  my  feeble  tribute 
of  praise  to  a  work  which  has  been,  stamped  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Buonarotti. 

They  were  executed  by  Laurentius  Gliiberto,  a  Florentine, 

who  flourished  in  the   I  am  borrv  I  cannot  reineinber 

positively  what  century,  but  I  believe  the  fourteenth.  The 
second  gate,  representing  the  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  said  to  be  by  the  same  artist,  struck  nic  as 
Bo  decidedly  inferior,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  shared 
the  ec|ual  commendation  of  the  great  sculptor;  and  as  to 
the  tbird|  which  is  the  work  of  a  natiTe  of  Piaa^  whose  name 
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I  h&YjQ  fozgotten,  it  ia  not  to  be  compared  to  either  of 
them. 

Tluvingthus  nm  tlirough  more  tilings  in  a  day  than  we 
could  attentively  see  ia  a  month,  we  finished  our  mommg'g 
Burvey  of  the  treasures  of  Florence,  and  returned  to  the 
hotel  by  the  side  of  the  Amo,  in  whose  clear  waters  the  glow 
of  the  setting  sun  was  reflected  in  the  richest  hues  of  heaven. 
The  situation  of  Florence  is  singularly  delightfiiL  It  stands 
m  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains,  and  on  the  margin  of  one  of 
the  most  classic  streams  in  the  world,  at  tiie  base  of  the  lolly 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  sweeping  round  to  the  north, 
seem  to  screen  it  from  the^stonns  of  wmter^  while  their 
mdes,' hung  with  chesnut  woods,  and  their  peaks. glittering- 
•*with  snow,  rise  far  above  the  graceM  slope  and  vine-covered 
lieig|it  of  Fiesole,  whose  utmost  sunumti  crowned  with  & 
<^iivent  half  hid  in  a  deep  cypress  grove^  overlooks  "  Vio^ 
renee  the  feir/' 

My  impressions  of  tiie  city  itself  &am  this  hasly  survey, 
were,  that  it  possesses  in  no  common  degree  the  common 
advantages  ana  resonroes  that  form  an  attractive  residence^ 
and  many  very  uncommon  ones  besides:  commodious 
houses,  good  shops  and  markets,  eheapness  and  plenty,  ex- 
tensive and  accesoble  libraries,  public  amnsements,  elegant 
Bodely,  arts,  Eterature, — and  the  Gallery,  with  the  in« 
eihaoatible  store  of  delight  it  contains, — not  to  mention 
all  the  private  collections  of  paintings.  Like  most  of  the 
einiiinental  towns,  however,  the  streets  seemed  to  me  narrow 
and  gloomy;  but  they  are  on  the  whole  more  cheeifiol,  and 
ceitamly  me  cleaner  than  ordinaiy.  They  are  paved  with 
flat  irregular-riiaped  ftuHitones,  delightfol  for  dnving  upon; 
but  they  have  the  usniu  inconvenient  want  of  a  trottou*  or 
footway,  and  consequently  the  same  feeling  of  iusecurity 
attends  one's  progress  through  them  on  foot. 

By  far  the  most  enviable  place  of  residence  I  saw  was  the 
Lung'  Amo,  where  a  siicue^siou  ot"  palaces  border  either 
bjdo  of  the  river,  and  ai-e  connected  hy  i'uur  bridges,  among 
wiiich  the  three  graceful  elliptical  marble  arches  of  the 
Poiite  de  la  Santissima  Trinita,  and  the  picturesque  covered 
passage  of -the  ToDte  Yecchio,  or  Ponte  de'Orefici,  as  it  ia 
sometimes  called,  J&om  being  crowded  with  old-fashioned, 
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odd-kokiDg  litQe  jewelfen*  diops,  most  powaifiilty  atixact 
one's  attentum. 

Florence,  which  only  rose  to  importance  in  modem  times, 
boasts  no  remains  of  former  days.  Not  a  single  fallen 
column,  or  moiddering  temple,  ai rests  our  steps;  but,  though 
destitute  of  antiquities,  it  abounds  in  the  treasures  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  Piazza  del  Grauduca, — besides  the  equestriMi 
statue  in  bronze  of  Cosmo,  the  first  duke,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, from  which  it  derives  its  name, — is  ornamented  with 
the  Eape  of  the  Sabines,  a  fine  ji^oiip  in  marble  by  the  same 
artist;  Judith  in  the  act  of  murdciLn^^'  Hoioiernes,  by  Dona- 
telio;  Da^id  triumphant  over  Goiiah,  by  Michael  Angelo; 
Hercules  killing  Cacus,  by  Bandinello;  and  a  bronze  Btatue 
of  Perbeus  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  hy  Bemreuiito  CeUmi, 
the  ''mad  goldsmith^"  of  notorious  memory. 

The  sight  of  bronze  and  marble  statues,  thesiasterpieceB  of 
modem  scolptiire,  adoming  the  streets  and  public  fouDtamSi 
€aqK>8ed  to  tiie  weatiier,  imd  courting  ike  public  eye,  made 
118  feel  tlukt  Plorence  was  indeed  ''the  Athens  of  Italy,'*  Ae 
cradle  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  place  of  their  regeneraoiooaiy  as 
Athens  was  of  their  birth.  It  was  h^re  tiiat  tiie  sister  arts 
of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  like  the  QraceSj 
started  at  once  into  Ufe,  and,  entwined  in  each  other's  arms, 
grew  from  iuiluicv  to  n:iMtuiity.  It  was  here,  after  tho ; 
slumber  of  ages,  that  divine  Poetry  first  re-appeared  upon 
earth, — ^touched  the  soul  of  Dante  with  that  inspiration 
winch  created  a  hmguago  harmonized  by  Heaven,  and  re- 
vealed to  him,  in  submne  visions  of  hell,  the  horrors  of  the . 
world  to  come,  and  to  our  own  Milton,  in  glimpses  of  para- ' 
dise,  the  beauty  of  that  which  was  lost.  It  was  here  that 
infant  Science,  beneath  the  iost<n*in^'  care  of  Galileo,  dis- 
closed her  hght  to  man;  and  here  Taste,  Genius,  Litoratiure, 
and  the  Arts,  which  have  hmnanized  the  world,  flourished 
beneath  ilie  reign  of  freedom:  but  with  Freedom  thev  fled 
for  ever.  This  is  no  vain  figiu^  of  speech  or  dream  ci  tmej. 
The  histonr  of  all  &b  ItaJian  states,  and,  perhaps,  of  almost 
eveiy  other  couvfcry,  gives  proof  of  this  truth.  If  we  look, 
back  to  ancient  times,  in  Athens,  it  mm  in  the  most  glooeioaa 
em  of  her  republic,— in  Etmria,  it  was  while  ber  stKlea 
existed  fiee  and  inde|ieoden1»  aad  ware  govamed  by  tkeir 
dbosen  delegates, — end  in  Bome^it  was  during  the  Ai^putan 
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age,  while  yet  she  had  known  no  tyrant,  and  the  last  hnger- 
ing  sparks  of  lioman  freedom  were  imexpired,  that  lite- 
rature and  the  fine  arts  reached  their  proudest  pre-cnninence. 
In  modem  times,  it  was  in  the  republics  of  ilorence,  Pisa, 
Skxokf  Boloeiia»  Yenice,  aad  Genoa,  that  they  aprung  forth 
llie  companions  of  Preedom;  and  it  is  more  than  poetU 
true,  that  thej  have  ever  fidkFw^ed  in  her  train.  With 
her  they  appeared  upon  the  ungemal  soil  of  Flanden  and 
HoDand;  and  with  her  they  sought  her  last,  and  at  present, 
her  aole  dioda— %Bnghmd.    It  is  'tme,  indeed,  ^at  the 


•  J 

the  great  modris  of  art,  together 
irith  ol^er  physical  eauses,  faa?e  operated  to  dbedc  our  ooun- 
Ixy  in  aittaimng  fiiU  perfection  in  aome  of  the  arfca  which  are 

peculiarly  dependent  upon  cHmate  and  its  concomitants; 
though,  in  despite  of  every  obstacle,  I  believe  every  com- 
petent judge  will  allow,  that  the  architects  and  painters  of 
England,  have,  of  late  years,  far  surpassed  their  contem- 
poraries in  every  other  country ;  and  that  her  sculptors  are 
only  exce'Jed  bv  the  Canova  and  Thorwaldscn  of  Kome. 

But  in  all  the  great  and  useful  arts  that  minister  to  the 
improvement  of  society  and  the  power  of  man,  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  literature,  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  in 
the  noblest  of  the  line  arts  themselves,  and  in  all  that  is  the 
best  proof  of  their  influence,  is  not  England  at  this  moment 
confinsedlj  nnnniUed?  And,  ivitbout  £ireedom,  woidd  she 
ever  have  been  their  aeatP  Have  they  ever  flourished  in 
aaj  land,  however  congenial  in  climate  or  situation,  which 
has  not  been  blessed  with  freedom  ?  Bpmn,  Portugal,  Tur- 
key, and  the  whole  void  extent  of  the  eaatem  world,  where 
unbounded  wealth  was  lavished  in  gorgeous  magnific^ce, 
imdirected  by  taste,  imbnghtened  by  genius,  and  undignified 
by  knowledge,  are  sttSong  exmiplifications  of  this  truth; 
and  we  may  observe,  Aat  Naples  and  Sicily,  though  on  the 
nme  soil,  and  beneath  the  same  sun  that  produced  in  the 
modem  republics  of  Italy  a  degree  of  excellence  in  science, 
literature,  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  that  almost  sur- 
passed her  ancient  greatness, — as  they  have  known  no  gleam 
of  liberty,  have  seen  no  school  of  art  or  literature.  Modem 
Borne,  which  never  hailed  the  reign  of  freedom,  has  produced 
no  celebrated  poets,  philosc^hers,  or  artists ;  for  it  has  been 
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wdl  obiemd,  that  abnort  all  the  great  mm  which  she  em 
boast,  botii  in  past  and  preeent  times^  have  beea  transpkiited 
thither  from  otiier  stateB.* 

I  will  not  atop  to  inquire  whether  eommercc,  wcdth,  and 
prosperity,  whidi  are  the  inseparable  attendants  of  ficeedom, 
may  not  at  Irast  emiaU]j'  oontrH>ttte  to  foster  the  arts.  It  » 
sufficient  that  freedom  is  Hke  primary  cause  of  all.  The  Soo 
arts  may,  therefore,  with  truth,  be  called  the  daughtm  of 
freedom.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  been  enslaved.  Music, 
*'  heavenly  maid !"  corrupted  from  those  youthful  days  "  y^hm 
first  in  early  Grreece  she  sung,'*  and  Dancing,  (if  indeed  the 
nympli  be  of  Ie;2:itimate  birth,)  ha\ing  enlisted  themselves  in 
the  service  of  Despotism ;  and  Arcbitcctare,  we  know,  has 
been  the  slave  of  princes.  But  those  nobler  arts  which 
demand  the  higher  enerp^es  of  mind,  and  the  force  of  orii^uial 
genius,  can  live  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  diihcult  to  trace  the  cause  of  this,  and  to  . 
show  that,  beneath  her  influence,  the  mind  becomes  more 
active  and  vigorous,  learns  to  trust  to  its  own  powers.  mH 
to  exert  them  with  more  energy  and  success.  T^ut  I  know 
you  are  laughing  at  me  all  this  time  for  luying  dovm  grave 
truths  to  you  with  so  much  wisdom  and  seif-complacency. 
At  the  same  time,  let  me  teU  you,  that  they  are  truths,  how- 
ever you  may  laugh, 'and  however  little  dirrnitied  by  years  or 
knowledge  may  be  the  person  by  whom  they  are  propouuded : 
they  are  truths,  moreover,  that  would  lead  to  a  tliousund 
others  equally  just  and  evident;  and,  therefore,  for  my  own 
sake  as  much  as  yours,  I  shall  forego  any  further  discussion 
of  theui  at  present ; — especially  as  I  am  very  fileepy^  whidi 
may  possibly  be  your  case  also. 

•         •         #         •  # 

LETTER  n. 

Prom  the  Tower  of  the  P;dazzo  Yecchio,  this  morning,  we 
ave  a  farewell  look  to  the  white  ^^llas,  gay  gardens,  and 
anging  vineyards,  that  cover  the  beautiful  slope  of  Piesole, 
gracefully  rising  immediately  from  the  city. 
We  gazed  with  no  common  interest  at  the  Conyent  on  itd 

*  Tadtos  somewhere  observes,  thst^  after  the  htltie  of  Acttam,  BoBN 
merer  produced  a  single  great  genias. 
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ttm^  mmmiit,  where  our  oTvn  Milton  spent  many  weeks  in 
ietirement,  and  where  he  loved  to  meditate,  amidst  the 
Snucan  ruins  of  its  ancient  city, 

"  At  eTenin^  oa  the  top  of  Fiesole.'* 

Hie  long  range  of  the  snowy  Apennines  rose  behind  it,  the 
Ottering  points  of  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  bright  blue 
sky;  and  the  eye,  pursuing  in  imagination  the  upward  course 

of  the  Arno  through  the  wanderings  of  it^  buautiliil  vale, 
seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  deep  secluded  recesses  of  Yid- 
lombrosa,  amidst  whose  ancient  woods  and  haunted  stream, 
the  Muse  once  visited  Milton  in  dreams -of  Paradise.  The 
deep  wintiy  snows  of  the  Apejinines  at  present  baiTed  all 
approach  to  the  now-deserted  Convent,  and  we  lamented 
that  we  were  too  late  to  see  the  autumnal  beauty  of  *'  the 
Men  leaf  in  Yallorabrosa."  No  spot  of  liis  native  land 
recalls  our  gi*eatest  poet  so  strongly  to  mind  as  the  scenes 
iii  the  vicinity  of  iiorenee,  which  he  has  consecrated  in 
immortal  verse ;  and  the  remembrance  that  Milton,  in  the 
days  of  his  youthfid  enthusiasm,  while  yet  the  fair  face  of 
Nature  was  open  to  his  undarkened  eye,  had  wandered  in 
tbese  delightful  vales,  felt  aU  their  encoantment,  and  drank 
inspirstion  fix>m  their  beanty,  gave  them  redoubled  diarma 
to  our  eyes.  Short  as  was  my  mnt  visit  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  I  shall  remember  ft  with  feelings  of  delist,  eren  if  it 
be  my  lot  to  see  them  no  more*  But  we  left  Florence  with 
the  hope  that  when  the  voice  of  Spring  wakes  again  in  these 
TsIWs,  and  the  sunshine  of  Summer  r^tores  them  to  fertilify 
and  beauty,  we  shall  revisit  the  shades  of  Tuscany. 

It  was  diiiicult  to  remember  that  December  was  far  ad- 
vanced, as,  beneath  the  bnlhanfc  beams  of  an  Italian  sun,  wo 
pur^sued  our  journey  to  Siena.  The  hedges  on  either  side 
were  covered  with  the  luxuriant  laurustinus,  just  bursting 
into  full  hlooni,  the  creeping  clematis,  and  the  dark-green 
foliage  of  the  sweet-scerited  bay. 

The  pale,  saddened  hue  of  the  olive,  in  full  leaf,  and 
covered  with  its  blackcninn^  fruit,  contrasted  well  with  the 
deep,  h  tints  of  the  majestic  oak-trees,  whose  fohage, 
though  brown  and  withered,  stiU  dung  to  their  ancient  ivy- 
covered  branches,  and  shed  the  lingering  beauties  of  autumn 
over  the  stem  features  of  winter. 
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After  a]!,  Tmeyavds  and  dive  grom  magr  makd  a  better 

£gur6  on  paper  or  in  poetry,  but,  inrealify,  naixee  ia  ooimr 
parable  in  beauty  to  the  oak.   Its  nunificaooiia  are  «o  fine^ 

its  form  BO  gigantic,  its  character  so  grand  and  venerable  I 
To  us,  indeed,  it  lia^  a  beauty  greater  even  than  these— for 
it  recalls  to  us,  in  every  distant  land,  the  image  of  our  native 
country.  And  of  it  we  cannot  think  without  a  sensation  of 
pride  as  well  as  pleasure ;  for  however  blest  others  may  be 
in  natural  advantages  and  riches,  how  comparatively  wi'etched 
is  the  condition  of  man  in  all !  The  is  ortn  of  Italy,  however, 
presents  a  most  favourable  contrast  in  all  respects  to  the 
South  of  France,  which  we  have  so  lately  quitted ;  for  never 
was  it  my  lot  to  traverse  go  dull  and  uninteresting  a  country. 

In  that  land  of  romance  and£a,blfi^  nfiithar  £eids  nor  forest* 
treea,  nor  hotiaee  nor  indaaures,  nor  men  nor  beaats,  meet 
the  view ;  but  a  white,  arid  soil  is-  covered  witk  aitonted 
<divea  that  might  be  mistaken  for  pollard  willowa;  and  with 
Tinmrds  so  SnuriQah  and  00  cut  shorl^  that  ouiziiDt  buahap 
XDifffo  diadain  a  oompariaoa  witii  tbem* 


The  akYenly,  neglected  appaaBanofr  of  the  oonniXT; 
want  of  woody  of  conv  ft>id  01  paBtme,  of  animato,  and  mat 
of  fairdr;  its  generaiL  deaertaon  boUi  bf  the  propxietar  and 
the  peasant^  and  the  abaance  of  life  and  human  habitation^ 
have  a  moat  melaneholy  effect,  and  accord  but  too  well  wsQi. 
the  heartless  and  discontented  appearaace  of  the  people,  who 
herd  too;cther  in  villages  composed  of  long,  narrow  streets  of 
miserable  hovels,  the  filth  and  "wretchedness  of  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  Not  a  single  neat  cottage  by  the  way-side,  or 
rural  hamlet,  or  snug  farm-house  is  to  be  seen ;  even  the 
chateau  is  rare,  and  when  it  appears,  it  is  in  a  state  of  dila- 
pidation and  decay,  and  the  very  abode  of  gloom ;  not 
surrounded  with  pleasni-f '-grounds,  or  woods,  or  parkt^,  or 
gardens,  but  with  a  liltliy  village  appended  to  its  forjual 
court-yard.  How  often  did  the. cheerful  cottages,  and  happy 
country-seats  of  our  smiling  country,  reom  to  my  mind  as  1 
journeyed  through  tiie  bepraiaed,  but  dr^uy  aoenea  of  Lan- 
guedoc  imd  Provence!  It  was  during  iiaa  seaaon  of  th» 
vintage,  too,  and  I  can  truly  say  I  saw  na  aigna^  of  mirth  or 
feati'raty ;  a  Scotch  Aearing  ia  iofinitely  more  joeund*  EveoL 
at  that  loyeijr  time  of  the  yeaa%  intaaiUng  down  between 
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agwwrfiKiiiiiiiarifcf  inlte  AaBw  ennriflilB  iiiat  intenect  its 
Aiof^  bed,  I  cmild  not  help  recaUixig  Olirar  Crom* 

bdnot  woodenoaghto  lumg'  »iiiflo,  water  eiioiign  to  dvown 
Um,  nor  earib  enough  to  hm  hun." 

The  Nerlfa  is  eeitaiidj  &r  eaperior  to  tiie  Soatibi  of 
Franee.  Neraunidy  is-  infinitely  pretiier  than  Trorenee; 
hok  flDOU^Mnit  it  IB  the  moat  unpictoKcaqne  country  in 
Sanpe.  Eranee  is,  indeed,  everywhefe  bouraed  ij  bemity. 
The  Alps,  the  Ffreneee,  ^e  iMrafle  monntaina,*  and  the 
Jon,  contain  nithin  t^eir  leeesaea  aome  of  the  auhlimeat 
sceneiy  in  the  world.  But  the  country  these  grand  bomul* 
aries  enclose,  is  remarkably  deroid  of  beauty  and  intereat^ 
it  is  a  dull  picture  set  in  a  magnificent  frame. 

In  Italy,  ou  the  contrary,  though  the  middle  of  winter, 
even  thiiig  looks  comparatively  f;ay.  The  peasants  live  on 
their  Httle  famis,  and  their  scattered  cottages  cover  the  liice 
of  the  country,  presenting  the  pleasing  images  of  rural  Hfo 
and  agricultural  labour.  The  olive-trees  are  of  loftier  size, 
and  more  luxuriant  growth  than  in  1^ ranee ;  and  their  pale 
hue  16  beaut  iliilly  contrasted  here  with  the  dark  spiral  form 
of  the  coluinbar  cypress,  and  the  brown  foliage  of  the  aged 
oak.  The  fields  are  enclosed  with  rows  of  poplars,  con- 
nected by  intermuiglmg  garlands  of  ^ines,  twined  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  hangmg  from  the  branches  m  such  gay  festoons, 
that  they  look  as  if  the  whole  country  had  been  dressed  out 
for  some  festive  occasion. 

This  mode  of  managing  the  vines,  however,  thone^h  greatly 
more  picturesque  and  poetic,  renders  the  wine  made  from 
them  of  far  ii^t'erior  rpuilitv  to  that  produced  by  the  scrubby 
little  vineyards  of  Prance  ;  and  this  is  the  case  wherever  the 
practice  is  pui'sued.  A  curious  exemplification  of  this  occurs 
m  Madeira.  On  \hc  north  side  of  the  island,  where  the 
vine  m  stiii  married  to  the  elm,"  and  taught  to  cling  to  it 
in  gay  clusters,  the  wine  is  of  a  thin,  poor,  sour  quality ; 
but  on  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  the  vines  that  produce 
its  staple  wine  are  trained  about  &ur  feet  from  the  ground, 
on  low  sloping  trellises,  which  cover  the  steep  aide  of  the 
hills;  and  I  observed  that  the  aane  plan  ia  pnnmed  in  manr 
paita  ef  the  Tyn^  where  the  wine  ia  reniackably  good. 

*  On  ihe  road  between  Antibesaad  Kiea. 
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The  short  shrubby  vine  bushes  of  France,  however,  in  a  far 
inl'erior  climate,  cont'essedly  produce  the  finest  wine  in  the 
world,  so  that  the  goociness  of  the  vintage  seems  to  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  ugliness  of  the  vineyards. 

But  I  am  carryin^j  you,  "like  a  crab,  Dackwards,"  into 
•  Prance,  for<::;etrini;  tliat  I  oui^^ht  to  be  gettiiip:  you  on  in 
Italy,  and  more  especially  on  the  road  bet\s  een  I'lorence  and 
Siena,  on  which  vre  ourselves  advanced  in  the  most  leisureJy 
manner ;  for,  during  this  entire  day,  never  did  we  venture 
upon  any  pace  approaching  to  a  trot.  Wretched,  indeed, 
is  the  fate  of  those  who,  like  us,  travel  Vetturino!  In  aa 
evil  hour  were  we  persuaded  to  engage,  at  Florence,  the  trio 
of  mules,  and  the  man,  or  Vettn/rmo,  hj  whose  united  efforts 
we  are  to  be  dragged  along,  day  by  day,  at  a  pace  not  at  all 
exceeding  in  yelwsity  that  of  an  ^iglish  waggon;  stoppinic, 
for  the  convenience  of  these  animals,  two  hours  at  noon,  m 
some  filthy  hole,  no  better  than  an  English  nig-s^e ;  getting 
np  in  the  morning,  or  rather  in  the  midole  ot  the  nigh^ 
about  four  hours  before  day-break  |  and  when,  by  our  laboun^ 
we  haye  achieved  a  distance,  oftim  of  thirty  miles,  we  are 

Sut  up  for  the  night  in  whatever  wretched  Osteria  our  evil 
estiny  may  have  conducted  ourselyes  and  our  mules  to. 
This  is  the  regular  process;  and  after  being  operated 
upon  in  this  manner  for  six  days,  we  are  to  arriye  at  Eome^ 
a  joumejr  of  about  150  English  miles.  It  is  an  admirable 
exempli&ation  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  patience  and  per- 
severance ;  for  our  progress  is  so  nearlf  imperceptible,  tiiat 
no  one,  a  priori^  seeing  the  rate  at  which  we  more,  could 
conjecture  we  should  eyer  get  there  at  all.  IVe  did  not  set 
out  till  about  eleyen  this  morning,  having  only  half  a  day's 
journey  to  perform;  and  yet  long  before  we  reached  our 
destination  we  beheld  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  sun 
setting  in  a  flood  of  glory ;  wh3e  the  beautiful  star  of  eyening 
lightisd  her  lamp  in  the  western  sky,  and  the  full  flowing 
moon  rose  majesticany  behind  the  Apennines,  to  light  us 
on  our  way  through  tiie  vales  of  Tuscany. 

"Without  anjr  romance,  I  do  assure  you  the  moon  does  look 
larger,  and  shmes  with  far  more  warmth  and  brilliancy,  in 
the  sky  of  Italy,  than  amidst  the  fogs  and  vapours  of  "Rng- 
land:  a  thine:  t)y  no  means  unreasonable  or  unaccountable. 
The  scenery  through  which  we  gabbed  ui  oui'  journey  to- 
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4wr  wBfl  smgiilarlj  beantiftil.  Sometimes  wmdmg  roimd  the 
ricks  of  the  hills,  we  looked  down  into  peaceftil  valleys  amoni^ 
the  mountains,  in  whose  sheltered  bosom  lay  scattered  cot- 
tages, shaded  with  olive-trees,  and  surroundea  with  fields  of 
the  richest  fertility.  Our  road  lay  a  long  time  through  a 
narrow  but  beautiful  vale,  and  by  tiie  side  of  a  clear  rippling 
stream,  half  hid  by  wood,  the  name  of  which  our  stu]na 
Vetturino  could  not  tell  us.  We  passed  tlir()ii<T;h  the  little 
towns  of  San  Casciano  and  TaYCTn(41a,  liow  much  ha])pier 
looking  than  the  dirty,  negiectedi  ami  ruinouB  villages  of  the 
South  of  l7>aace  I 

In  an  early  part  of  our  pilgrimage  we  passed  some  con- 
TentB,  whose  grej  walla,  half  oonceided  by  the  deep  shade  of 
the  columbar  cypress  and  spreading  pine,  aie  still  the  habi- 
trtioii  of  the  secluded  monk,  lieh  and  luxurious  no  longer. 
l!lie  vast  endowments  and  possessions  of  the  cloister  are 
eveiy  where  gone^  and  its  votaries  are  now  abandoned  to 
poraty  (not  yolimtar)')  and  neglect.  Kot  &r  from  Plorence, 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  stands  the  CerUmt  (Chartreuse), 
or  Convent  of  Carthusians,  where  the  late  unfortunate  Pon- 
tifl^  Hus  VI.,  first  found  a  retreat  in  his  exile,  and  from 
whence  he  was  forcibly,  and  almost  ignominiously,  dragged, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  to  perish  in  a  foreign  jail. 

It  is  singular  that  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  has 
received  from  the  Ivouian  Catholic  French  only  insult  and 
outrage,  and  irom  the  Protestant  English  respect  and  pro- 
tection.* 

About  six  miles  from  Florence  we  passed  the  Church  and 
Convent  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'  lmi:»nmatn,  which,  while  its 
pecuniary  wealth  has  passed  away,  still  retains,  what  no 
doubt  its  reverend  fethers  esteem  a  fer  more  valuable  trea- 
Bore,  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  found  many  ages  ago 
buried  under  ground,  on  the  veiy  spot  where  the  church 
built  in  her  honour  now  stands.  More  than  a  century  ago, 
the  bistoiy  of  the  miracles  she  had  wrought  filled  a  huge 
quarto  volume;  and,  aa  I  am  credibly  informed,  she  has  gone 
on  woridnff  tiiem  unceasingly  ever  since,  I  wonder  what 
nomber  of  quartos  would  contain  the  list  now?  I  waa 
Mured  by  the  Vtttwrino^  that  whenever  any  body  asked 
any  thing  of  her,  she  did  it  for  them  directly;  and  he 
*  In  181 not  two  yean  before  this  work  was  written. 
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gave  wm  Beam  xnortr  mweikns  deteila  of  Iw  parfbna* 
aneoB.  ^ 

She  is  twBMWKirted  to  !Floieiio»in  great  irfate,  and  met  by 

the  prieste  ana  magistrates,  nay,  oftOTi  by  the  Grrand  Duke 
in  person,  and  earned  m  procession  tlu'ou^;h  the  streets, 
whenever  there  is  any  pii]:)lic  blessing  to  be  procured,  or  any 
public  calamity  to  be  averted;  when,  for  example,  rain  is 
wanted,  or  an  iuuudation  dreaded;  and  she  s^enerally  rests, 
after  her  fatigues,  for  some  days  in  the  Cathedral  beibre  aho 
sets  out  on  her  journey  back,  to  this  her  fixed  abode. 

She  is  thoiif^t  to  be  a  surer  defence  against  an  enemy 
than  either  gejierals  or  ai-mies,  and  cures  diseases  better  than 
any  doctor;  nay,  she  actually  deliyered  the  city  fiEt)m  the 
last  pestilence,  about  two  hundred  yeaiB  ago;  so  that  her 
daima  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  faonliy  are  inconteatabift.  I 
waa  euiious  to  know  the  paiticiilars  oi  the  original  discovery 
of  such  aa  iavalnaUe  Hadosaa^  and  leamt,  thiU;  diaeaatetttod. 
at  iier  kmg  confinMPeat  imdeK  gtwaoA,  wUch  wbb  indeed  » 
moat  natural  fteiing,  slie  took  l£e  oppoatunity,  wliMtmae 
peaaaota  wm  digp^ing  above  h&t  head,  to  makehev  mteuAkm 
Known  by  loud  enea.  Mof^  I  malce  no  doabt,  I  might  hme 
heard,  but  aaa  unlnekjr  fit  of  langbter,  wUrii  aeiied  mm  at 
tliia  part  of  the  namtion,  so  shocked  the  piety  of  our  V^t^u^ 
Ttfio,  that  he  actually  crossed  InmseJf  with  horror,  and  leaving 
tlie  rest  of  her  edif^dng  story  untold,  he  returned  to  his 
mules,  by  the  side  of  which  he  walks  three-iburths  of  the 
way. 

We  arrived  late  at  the  little  inn  of  Poggibonzi,  where  we 
are  to  sleep,  and  which  is  by  no  means  nncomibmbie  for  a 
country  inn  in  Ttalv.  To  be  sure,  it  sntokes  so  incessantly 
that  we  are  eonipelled  to  sit  with  o]ien  windowy,  though  the 
air  is  extremely  cold;  but  this  is  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  house  is  tolerably  eban,  and  the  room  I  am  wnting  in 
ia  veiy  taate&illy  ornamented  with  some  dagamt  ang^ 
painted  in  freacO)  tlie  beaaties  of  vriiieh  must  beguile  the 
time  while  w©  are  waiting  for  the  repast,  which  it  is  the 
Vetfnrino^s  care  to  fimnrii.  Tfaia  plan  of  being  fed  like  ilie 
mnlea,  by  him,  may,  perhaps,  siirprise  you;  but  it  is  custean^ 
ary  with  thoae  who  adopt  tiua  agmahle  mode  of  travefimgy 
and  it  haa  tiie  advwatage  of  aaviog  one  finm  attenttlsve 
of  groaa  impoaitioii,  or  inoeasaiit  wranglingat  all  tiua  (kimiai, 
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fMoV  mtoBs^  wiMfe  oAmraw  nonar  would  be  to  be  bul; 
£)r  tiie  poifalieaDB  in  Italy  cakniate  wdl  on  the  beefe  Bnlaecte 
£ir  dieittig,  and  geuerallj  seM  Tinfacfcy>wi<iiri  lihe  iifl» 
wluiHi  tiiej  nmr  espeet  to  eee  a^^;  wboMUi^  Aof  av» 
veiy  aaadooiifl  tr»  pieaee  Ae  FMwtiii^irlie  ave  their  ooiutait 
CDatunuffs,  and  sre  a  numeroue,  aad,  in  their  Une,  aa  impoc^ 
taut  bod^  in  Itaiy.  Our  VeUtmmo-hBB  prosiised  m  an  6z«- 
oeDent  dumer,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  supper;  lor  the  lower  order 
of  ItaiiaDB  still  seem  to  preserve  the  classical  custom  of 
making  their  prm(  ipal  meal  in  the  evening,  about  seven 
o'clock.  I  cannot  but  tliiiik  tliat  tins  phm,  pursued  by  the 
higher  order  of  English,  the  Vetlunnoii,  and  tlie  old  Romans, 
is  a  ven  sensible  one,  as  it  allo\va  time  for  the  active  busi- 
ness or  pursuits  of  the  day  to  be  over  bilbre  assembling  at 
the  social  board.  But  here  it  comes!  "-E'ec^>ia,"  says  the 
Cameriere,  placing  on  the  table  the  minestra,  or  soup,  in  a 
huge  tureen,  containing  plenty  of  hot  water,  with  some  half- 
hoUed  macaroni  in  it.  If  you  don't  like  this  kind  of  soup, 
you  may  have  bread  boiled  in  water;  it  is  all  the  same. 
There  is  always  a  plate  of  grated  parmesan  cheese,  to  mix 
with  the  mimgtra,  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be,  without  which 
even  Italian  palates  could  never  tolerate  such  a  potion.  This 
is  (generally  lolloAved  by  a  fritimra,  which  consists  of  liver, 
brains,  or  soinothiTiL:;  of  that  sort,  fiied  in  od.  Then  comes 
the  WoHo,  M  hicli  to-day  appears  in  the  shape  of  half  of  a 
starved  tm  key,  attended  by  some,  othei:  uiuiesciibable  diah^ 
Bmellmn^  strong  of  f^^nrlic. 

^Vould  you  like  to  dine  with  ns?  "But  I  cannot  wait  lior 
your  aoflwer,  being  hungiy.   So  good  night. 

LETTER  III. 

Ex^vcTLY  at  five  o'clock  we  left  the  viliage  of  Poggibonzi, 
and  commenced  our  pilgrimage  by  the  cold  pale  moon-light 
ot  morning,  which  shone  brightly  on  the  white  frosty  earth, 
but  no  longer  shed  the  same  ^wing  beam  that  had  lighted 
our  evening  journey.  The  air  was  intensely  cold ;  and  though 
the  sun  rose  at  last  witk  splendour  in  the  clear  bhie  aky,  it 
was  only  beneslh  his  aoonrtide  in^v  tiiat  the  frozen  ground, 
or  our  Ml  nove .  fisoeen  peracaa,  yielded,  te  hie  gonal 
jtflaence. 
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Siena  stands  on  the  top  of  an  ngly  hill,  unsheltered  hy  a 
eiagle  tree  from  the  blasts  of  wmter,  and  equally  unshaded 
from  the  heats  of  smiimer,  at  the  very  verge  of  the  fertile 
region  of  Tuscany,  and  bordering  upon  a  sterile  and  desolate 
tract,  which  extends  inany  miles  to  the  southward.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  adequate  idea  of  the  utter  nakedness  of  this 
singular  waste,  which  is  so  completely  destitute  of  all  kinds 
of  vpget[itioTi,  that  not  a  weed,  nor  a  single  blade  of  grass, 
nor  heath,  nor  liclien,  meets  the  eye  over  its  ^^llole  ext-ent, 
while  its  bare  and  broken  sur&xje  is  heaved  up  into  small 
abrupt  mounds  or  hillocks,  of  pale  arid  hue»  which  hare 
errery  appeoraaoe  of  having  been  formed  in  some  crisiB  of 
yolcauic  eruption.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  is  composed 
of  nothing  jbut  the  matter^  or  the  refuse,  of  this  terrific  agent. 
Strange !  that  when  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  at 
leag^  we  Imow  that  tiieae  flames  haye  been  quenched— when 
even  tradifcion  preserves  no  trace  of  their  existence— their 
eflbcts  should  still  be  so  Tisible  to  the  eye,  oven  of  the  most 
inadyeriient  traveller  I 

The  tufo,  which  I  now  saw  fixr  the  first  time^  and  of  which 
almost  all  the  low  hills  about  Siena  are  composed,  is  so  soft 
as  to  break  aud  crumble  in  the  hand  like  friable  sand-stone. 
It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  frequently  of  an  aggregate  forma- 
tion, and  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  the  a.sbes,  mixed  with 
the  boiling  water  and  mud,  which  are  thrown  out  in  immense 
quantity  in  all  volcanic  eruptions.  But  all  this  scene  of 
aesolation  is  on  the  south  side  of  Siena.  I  forget  that  we 
are  still  on  the  iiortli,  aud  that  I  must  get  you  through  it — 
no  easy  matter;  for  the  hills  are  so  many  and'  so  steep,  and 
the  streets  are  so  sHppery  and  so  narrow,  that  they  seem 
never  to  have  been  intended  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
passage ;  and^  in  fact,  there  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  town, 
ante  which  no  carriage  can  penetrate. 

The  pavement  is  generally  of  brick,  placed  angularly;  it 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  opus  9pieaium  of  the  ancients,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  way  the  grains  are  set  in 
an  ear  of  wheat.* 

The  Atf  has  an  antiquated  appearance ;  its  streete,  or 
rather  lanes,  are  Hned  with  high  gloomy  old-fiwhioned 
hoiueSy  looldng  like  jails,  and  caned,  or  rather  miscalled, 

*  WiNKKLMAN  Bur  rArclilUcture,  chap.  L  62. 
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palaces,  which  have  fallen  into  decay  liVe  their  possessors, 

who  are  too  proad  to  resigiiy  and  too  poor  to  inhabit 
them. 

Many  of  tliem  are  furnished  with  hi^li  towers  for  defence. 
It  is  curious  to  see  fortified  dwelling-houses  in  the  midst  of 
cities.  That  "every  man's  house  is  his  castle/*  seems  to  be 
true  in  a  very  different  sense  in  Italy  from  what  it  is  in 
England.  Here,  indeed,  they  were  calculated  to  stand  a 
siege,  and  are  monuments  of  that  age  of  feudal  strife  in  which 
the  proad  baiona  waged  continual  war  with  each  otiiar^  and 
the  sword  neyer  rested  in  its  scabbard.  They  are  Gommon 
at  Pisa,  Bologna^  Eloxence,  and  every  city  which  was  once  a 
-  lepublic*  The  sight  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins,  erected  in 
Taiious  conspicuous  situations,  carried  us  back  from  these 
barbarous  republics  to  the  glorious  republic  of  Bome,  from  ^ 
which  Siena  claims  d»Bcent.  But  I  wul  spare  you  a  disser- 
tation, on  its  histoiyt  as  I  have  not  made  any  new  discoveries 
therein,  and  see  no  reason  why  I  should  repeat  the  old  ones, 
which  are  detailed  in  a  thousand  boolvs,  in  which  you  may 
find  a  full  and  authentic  aceoimt  of  its  Etruscan  origin, — of 
the  Soman  colony  which,  in  Hke  days  of  A  ugustus,  peopled 
8ma  Julia — of  m  rise  aa  a  modem  republic,  of  its  rerolu- 
taona,  its  invetmte  animosities,  its  bloody  wars,  its  prosper 
rity,  its  decline,  and  its  fiill.  Times  are  changea  since 
100,CXX)  armed  crfcizens  marched  out  of  its  gates ;  for  through 
the  whole  of  its  deserted  extent  scaroelj  12,000  inhabitants 
can  now  be  numbered.  Dante  has  mdeHbly  afiSzed  the 
epithet  of  ^^vain"  to  Siena.  How  fiur  it  is  merited,  no 
passing  stranger  can  determine. 

It  still  retuns  its  boasted  superiority  in  language  ovrar 
every  other  city  of  Italy.  But  we  were  so  unlucky  as 
acaccefy  to  bear  it ;  the  isamerim^  at  the  inn  hanug,  in  an 
evil  hour,  acquired  a  small  smattering  of  French,  could  not 
be  induced  &  utter  any  thing  else ;  and  the  old  toothless 
'  lacquey,  who  conductea  us  through  the  town,  from  some 
natural  defect  in  articulation,  could  speak  no  language  intel- 
ligibly. The  customary  whine  of  tne  beggars,  the  most 
frequent  sound- in  all  Italian  towns,  seemed  to  our  trans- 
alpiiie  cars  not  more  tijan  usually  inc] odious  ;  and  the  httle 
we  conversed  with  others  was  iiuUicient  to  convijice  lis,  that 
if  ^iena  boasts  m  the  highest  peri'ectiou  tliu  true  Tuscan 
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^iilect,  it  is  also  infeeted  with  the  true  Tuscan  pro* 


nxm  iki»  twng  of  Efanenoe,  sftOl  evnr  initial  0  and  G, 
em  bare,  are  premafunged  Vkb  an  and  tiie  atrosig 
aspiiailKma  and  harah  gul^ofai  aooada  are  ezimiiely  ^bn- 
siyetoliieear. 

!Rie  Dtumo^  or  CalMral,  ia  one  ef  the  largest,  kesnes^ 
nidttoatiiiagmfinent«sfaiBwlie8  of  The  teiwer  of  tiie 

camfmile,  or  hMej^  ia  liere  «M»ohea  to  iA»  biuLfinff ;  but 
the  wbe)e»  Ifte  Hotence,  isbaaltof  atteniate  laTera  of  Uack 
and  irUte  matrUe :  1Sk»  Ekmiiee  too,  it  is  a  wotk  of  the 
Uartoenth  oeolnixyy  And  of  l^at  avdiiteetare  irluch  ^xef  hasve 
flie  aopudenee  bere  to  odl  Goliliic,  theiii^  it  might  inth  &f 
iBoie  pn^iiety  be  denonoDaAad  barbareus.  It  ataoda  on  an 
ekfated  platfom  of  white  maiMe,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a 
f^kt  of  steps  running  along  the  whole  breadth  of  its  front, 
and  enter  by  three  principal  doors.  Few  will  stop  to  criticise 
a  pile  of  such  greatness  and  mag-nificence,  adorned  with  such 
labour,  and  formed  of  such  costly  inatcriaL^.  But  it  is  to 
theae  too  Bpleudid  materials,  that  alternation  of  coloui',  and 
that  overpowering  profiiBion  of  ornament,  that  I  object. 
Marble  sounds  more  magnificently ;  but  stone,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  ia  infinitely  better  adapted  for  exterior  building  :  it 
looks  nearly  as  weU  even  at  first,  bustains  tar  less  injury 
from  time  and  exposure  to  weather,  and  hen  marble  would 
be  stained,  moss-covered,  and  decayed  liy  lurc,  it  preserves  a 
smooth,  solid,  and  unspotted  suriace  :  but  whatever  may  be 
thought  on  this  head,  the  mixture  of  contrasting  colours, 
either  in  bnil dings  of  marble,  or  any  other  kind  of  material, 
must  ever  be  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste.  Only  conceive 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  Wet^t minster  Abbey  or  York 
Minster,  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  black  and  white 
horizontal  stripes ! — Yet  such  are  the  cathedrals  of  Florence 
and  Siena.  Equally  rcTiiote  from  the  venerable  majesty  of 
the  Gothic  aisie,  or  the  lengthenijii(  beauty  of  the  &redan 
colonnade,  here  round,  lieavy  Grothic  arrhea  rest  their  un- 
merciful weio^bt  071  deformed  G-recian  pillars,  and  a  load  of 
ornament  frittered  away  into  little  mean  details,  overruns 
every  part  of  the  cdiiice^  peiplexiiig  the  weaned  eye  w^  ito 
uieieM  iutnieacieB. 
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The  Blender  suppoitmg  colimms  of  the  huge  massive 

^oor-ways  rest  on  the  backs  of  croiichinpf  lions ;  a  barbarism 
we  observed  thi'ouf:!;h  the  \\  hole  of  tiie  ALLLiiieije,  aud  wiiieh, 
I  believe,  is  of  Lf^inbard  origin. 

In  the  interior,  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  the  pomp  of 
marble  magnificence.  Above  your  head,  the  lofty  (hjnii', 
and  azure  vault,  studded  with  golden  stars,  reprebcnt  tho 
glories  ot'  the  firmament;  and  beneath  your  feet  is  s[)read 
a  pavement  which  was  the  work  of  ages,  Ibr  liour  oeutuides 
passed  away  beibre  it  was  completed. 

Solely  IfY  moam  q£  a  dark-grey  marble,  inlaid  npon  a 
nUte  gw""^,  Ofe  lepresented,  with  all  the  force  of  painting, 
TmaoB  events  of  sacred  histoiy,  of  which  the  Sacrifice  of 
Tianfi  irtirnrlr  me  with  the  hi^^iest  aibsHraikicm,  tbough  I  believe 
Moseft  Btae&ing  the  Bock  la  generally  the  meit  esteen^d. 

Xhe^gT"'^^'^^''''"^^''^  S'^^E  hiaknife,  10  onewkidi  will 
ini  euily  ^^mm^Bj  front  w  memoiy.^  It  wm  designed  by 
(deMio  il  Meooariao,)  a  SicMse  printer  of  the 
Hftenath  oenkiiy,  witih  •geei^  spirit  wd  troth:  aiDd  the  ease 

0f  tibe  :ft0wmg  tMlSiBBjiSB  d^ity  of  the  head,  and  the  force 
of  eipresaon,  make  it  rather  seem  a  fine  design  drawn  011 
marble,  than  Ibrnied  of  such  intractable  niaterid^a. 

After  it  had  been  worn  by  the  unccaaiug  tread  of  feet 
upwards  of  a  century,  thm  %v  onderful  pavement  was  at  last 
covered  ith  a  moveable  wooden  fiooring,  wbicb  is  raised 
to  show  you  its  several  parts  or  pictures. 

The  eye  ia  bewildered  with  the  varieties  of  splendour  that 
attract  it  in  every  direction,  and  wanders  from  Pa|)al  busts 
to  Grecian  statues ;  from  the  magnificent  marble  pulpit, 
ricbly  adorned  with  basso  relievo,  aiui  its  beauti&l  atairoasey 
to  the  splendidly  dirly  bapti0tefy»  and  ^e  G-higi  Ohapel, 
m  whddi  piety  has  heaped  mm  nagnifieeiiee  than  taste 
Would  peiiu^iB  have  directed. 

It  is  adorned  with  a  copy  in  mosaic,  eiecnted  at  Bome,  of 
apicture  of  Carlo  MnBtti's,  so  fldmiiafaly  done,  tiiat  I  oould 
flOHpeely  beMeireitwas  Biosaie,  and  not  Itisiron- 
4eBcSBl  iritii  lAat  ftddily,  both  in-  design  and  oelouimgy  a 
ane  nwehasnc'  art  nsn  give  beek  the  copy  in  stene,  of  the 
mssterpieoes  of  the  ymisL  The  most  Mictfto  towilies  are 
mntsted. 

In  tiie  niches  of  the  chapel  stand  two  ipelebrated  statues 
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by  Benmi-— St.  Jerome  and  a  IdiigdaleiL  The  fomier  is  tbe 
best;  but  the  affeetotioii  of  attitiide^^  the  dktortioii  of  limb 
and  feature^  and  overeharged  expreBooiv  the  want  of  natuxe 
and  eimplicity,  which  ave  tiie  imdeemable  findta  of  hte  style, 
are  still  out  too  apparenti  erea  in  flieae  miieh«eitoDed  per- 
formances. * 

"We  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  aaci'istj  adjoining  tho 
church,  to  examine  a  beautiild  Pac^an  altar  of  Pariaji  marble, 
adorned  with  rams'  heads  and  wreaths  of  ilowers,  found  in 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral,  and  converted  into 
the  pedestal  of  one  of  the  piLlars  of  the  door^vav. 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  was  dug  up  a  mutilated  group 
of  the  Graces,  urJ^ersally  allowed  to  be  the  finest  repre- 
sentation of  them  in  the  world.  They  arc  placed  in  the 
Hbranr,  to  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage;  so  injudi- 
cionaqr  eleyated,  that  the  smaUneaa  of  their  stature  (finr  thej 
are  considerably  below  the  human  size)  makes  them  mjpear 
contemptible,  and  so  loat  in  the  ^lare  of  the  large  solitary 
window,  tiiat  the  eye  can  witii  difficulty  trace  the  perfect 
symmeiry  of  their  forms.  From  these  circumstances,  from 
their  diriy  discoloiuation^  and  their  mptilated  state,  (one 
head,  and  varions  anns  and  legs,  being  wantmg,)  it  is  not  till 
ntter  some  ezanunation  that  tluBir  excellenoe  oeconies  appa- 
rent. My  first  sensation  waa  disappointment;  my  Iwt, 
delighted  adndration;  and  it  waswith  difficultjr  I  tore  myself 
from  gazing  on  their  faultless  beauty.  The  air  of  easy  and 
unstudied  grace,  tlie  unrestrained  sunplicity  of  attitude,  the 
chaste  design,  the  freedom  of  nature,  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, prochum  this  admirable  group  to  be  one  of  the  purest 
models  of  Grrecian  scidptxu^. 

When  Enphaol  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  came  to 
Siena  to  assist  Pinturicchio,  (another  and  a  senior  pupil  of 
his  master,  Pietro  Perugino,)  to  paint  the  walls  of  this 
library  in  fresco;  and  as  he  generally  p^ets  the  whole  credit, 
or  discredit,  of  every  work  his  pencil  ever  touched,  we  were 
assured  they  were  his  work.  The  fact  is,  that  the  designs 
were  his,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  compartment,  (that 
on  the  right  side  of  the  room  on  entering,  and  nearest  the 
window,)  in  which  his  own  portrait  is  introduced  as  a  youth 
on  horseback,  was  executed  oy  his  own  hand. 

But  he  was  sent  fiir  to  £ome  when  the  painting  of  tide 
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library  had  made  but  little  progress:*  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  thmk  that  he  ever  painted  auy  more  of  it.  This  ia  believed 
to  be  his  earliest  existinf^  work,  and  it  ia  therefore  valuable, 
for  it  is  certaiiil}^  intereBting  to  trace  the  progress  of  genius 
from  its  first  laint  essays  to  its  latest  ])erfeeti()i] ;  but  I  will 
not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  these  hard,  rigid, 
upright  figures,  struck  me  as  almost  the  most  hideous  old 
tMngs  I  had  ever  beheld  in  painting.  But  for  the  name  of 
fii^hael,  I  should  never  have  looked  at  them  twice;  and 
loi^  and  vainly  did  I  look,  in  the  hope  of  finding^  out  their 
excellence,  "fhe  inspection  of  them,  indeed,  raised  my  admi- 
ration of  Baphael  lugh^  than  ever,  not  from  their  beauty, 
hut  their  excessive  ugliness.  That  the  same  hand  which 
feebly  sketched  these  straight,  stiff,  Gk>thic  figures,  should 
e?er  have  pourtrayed  the  sublime  form  of  St.  John  in  the 
Desert,  the  angelic  beauty  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,t  or 
the  &ultless  perfection  ot  the  Marl^rdom  of  Bt.  Stephen,} 
was  indeed  a  proud  triumph  to  genius. 

Sixteen  years  had  not  elapsed  between  the  execution  of 
flieae  two  widely  diffimnt  works, — the  extremes  of  good  and 
21.  What  a  tnuudtionl  ^  What  a  space  passed  over!  Ho 
bad  not  only  to  teach  himself  the  veiy  rudiments  of  design 
and  first  principles  of  composition,  but  he  had  to  imleam 
— a  fiur  more  difficult  task— raU  the  dry  Gk)thic  maimer — ^aQ 
tiie  ripdity  and  poverty  that  he  had  acquired  from  Fietro 
Penigino— feiultB  glaringly  apparent  in  these  figures.  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  felt  humbled,  on  examimng  his  early  por- 
traits, to  see  that  he  had  so  littie  improved  upon  them;  out 
B^^baeL  might  lum  looked  at  his  with  pride,  to  behold  his 
almost  immeasurable  progress.  From  what  he  had  already 
achieved,  we  may  comecture  what  be  might  have  done,  had 
not  death  eut  him  off  before  bis  early  spring  of  genius  bad 
reached  maturity,  at  the  age  of  thir^-seven.  ^ 

We  Tiflited  iws  Accademia  deUe  BeUe  Arii,  fiSed  with  the 
productions  of  Sieneae  artists.   Out  of  Siena  you  see  little, 

*  LaiizL  Storia  Pittorica.  (Lanzi's  History  of  raiatiug.  Bolm'ti 
Stendaid  labraiy.) 

f  la  the  Palazzo  Pliti  at  Florence ;  almost  the  only  picture  I  had 
Uien  seen  in  that  incomparable  collection. 

X  At  Genoa,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano.    It  is  worth  while  to 
there,  were  it  only  to  see  this  picture.  It  was  partly  painted  by  Giuiio 
liomano,  but  designed  by  Kaphael. 

YOL.  i«  n 
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and  hear  less  of  the  Sienese  scliool:  in  ik^  jou  see  and  he«r 
of  nothing  ehe.  Lieta  scuolafra'  lieto  pcjmo^**  was  the  cha- 
racter  given  to  this  school  of  painting  one  of  its  most 
dboermng  critics. — Q&j  in  colourings  bee  in  design,  alle^io- 
lical,  fanciful  but  not  deep*  Its  -pteiUmmm  to  antiquit}' 
xeaoh  even  higher  than  those  of  Ilorenoe,  and  in  fh«t  alone 
it  snrpoBSes  the  other  schools  of  Italy.  It  is  the  oldestr  and 
the  poorest,  the  least  leamed,  the  least  seienlafic,  and  the 
'  least  distinguished  of  thonall.  In  a  long  course  of  centuries, 
it  hiia  never  produced  a  single  artist  whose  name  lias  been, 
lieai^d  of  beyond  tlie  Alps,  except  by  tlie  small  tribe  of  vir- 
tuosi, with  whom,  indeed,  names  are  the  most  important  part 
of  knowledge.  The  fame  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Domenichmo, 
Guido,  the  Caracci,  Correggio,  t  he  Poussms,  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  Salvator  Eosa,  has  filled  the  world,  and  been  revered  by 
thousands  who  have  never  beheld  their  works.  But  who 
ever  heard  of  Casohmi,  or  Yanoi,  or  Meccaono,  or  iieccafi^ume^ 
or  even  Peruzzi? 

Guido  di  Siens^  the  earliest  of  them  all,  floimshed  in  1220, 
while  Gimahue  waa  yet  imbom.  His  paintings,  then  highly 
celebrated,  still  exist  in  the  Accademia  deUe  Belle  Aiti  in 
this  city,  where  stiff  black  £gaies  of  forgotten  saJnts,  and 
grim  ola  Madonnas,  extended  on  gilt  giomidSytseein  ma/^  in 
scrupulons  confomuty  to  the  second  commandment^  for  thej 
are  not  '^the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  the  hearans  aibove,  nor 
in  the  earth  heneath,  nor  in  tte  watero  under  the  earth.'* 
Yet  the  praise  of  GKddo  of  Siena  was  sung  by  the  first  poets 
of  his  day;  and  his  pupps  vainly  emulated  hk  works.  The 
Sienese  pretend  that  their  Gkudo  was  tbaieviTer  of  painting; 
bat  that  the  art,  or  such  rude  attempts  at  it  as  these,  was 
ever  wholly  extinct,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.  In  the  most 
barbarous  times,  hideous  representations,  or  rather  misrepre- 
sentatious,  of  men  and  animals  and  landscapes,  were  probably 
made;  nav,  dubious  and  forgotten  names  of  the  pamters  of 
such  works  have  been  industriously  grubbed  out  of  the  dust 
of  antiquity  by  laborious  compilers  of  long  disquisitions  that 
nobody  but  thcmf^elves  will  read.  Paintings  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tiu^'  have  been  fomirl  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome;  and  as  far 
back  as  our  eye  can  penetrate  into  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  whose  obscure  annals  the  history  of  the  hne  arts  had 
no  place,  we  find  that  Greek  artists  (then  the  only  ones) 
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adorned  the  churcliea  with  the  images  of  their  MadoDnafl, 
flome  of  which  are  stiU  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 

The  iikiiiner  of  tliest^  (xreek  artists  was  preserved,  and  but 
little  improved  upon,  by  Guido  di  Siena,  Giunto  di  Pisa,  and 
tlieir  cQotempomnes.  In  these  da^Bf  painting^was  the  art 
of  deforinitj.  Even  the  maim  of  Cimamie  of  florenee,  who 
was  called  the  father  of  painting,  and  considered  a  prodigy 
in  iiis  day,  are  £>r  the  most  part  only  enminable  as  ulustra- 
tiiig  the  hktory  of  the  art;  yet  he  was  imaaestionably  the 
fint  mithy  of  the  name  of  a  psinter*-'Hie  orst  who  struck 
out  tiie  li^t  path,  and  daeed  to  study  and  to  copy  natcure* 
He  even  attempted  to  dyesanie  d^vee  of  life  and  ammatioii 
to  the  fiee,  ana  somewhat  ksB  of  strait,  stretdbed  out,  recti- 
linear wretchedness  to  the  figure.  He  was  so  far  surpassed 
W  his  pupil  Giotto,  that  it  was  confidently  asserted  by  Pe- 
trarch, who  was  his  friend,  and  whose  portrait  he  painted — 
that  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  its  utmost  perfection, 
aud  could  go  no  farther !  His  epitaph  in  the  Cathedral  oi 
Florence,  boasts  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  powers, 
but  that  which  was  wanting  to  nature  herself! 

Giotto,  the  Biibject  of  this  eulop^itiTn,  was  bred  n  shepherd, 
but  horn  a  painter.  J  he  sou  of  a  poor  Tiiscau  peasant,  with 
neither  example  to  fire,  nor  instruction  to  direct,  he  amused 
himself  j&om  childhood,  while  tending  his  ^ck,  with  draw- 
ing on  the  green  «od,  or  the  cottage  wall,  every  object  that 
itniek  hb  £EKney.  A  sheep,  which  he  had  rudely  sketched 
on  a  flag  stone,  caught  the  eye  of  Oimabue,  who  was  acci- 
dsDtdly  passing  that  way;  he  begged  the  shepherd-boy  from 
his  ^aients,  educated  and  inatmcted  him,  and  thna  formed, 
in  Jus  schoiiar,  the  future  master,  that  waa  desldned  to  eclipse 
Juaftme. 

Like  Ifidbael  Angdo,  Baphael,  and  most  of  the  early 
IMsnbers,  Giotto  was  a  sculptor  and  architect,  as  well  as  a 

painter.  His  principal  architectural  work  was  the  belfry  of 
ilorence  Cathedral. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sienese  school,  from  which  I  liavo 
wandered,  and  in  the  history  of  which  I  believe  I  got  no  far- 
ther than  old  Guido  of  Siena.  Passing  over  a  lonq  list  of 
imiiies,  deservedly  unknown  to  fame,  I  will  only  stop  at  one, 
and  at  that  one,  because  he  was,  like  Giotto,  the  friend  of 
f  etrarcL   bimone  Memmi,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
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embellished  with  miniature  paintings  a  Yirgil  in  Petrarcli'a 
own  handwriting,  emiched  by  many  of  his  original  notes, 
whieh  I  saw  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  In  the 
frontispiece,  is  a  miniature  painting  of  Virgil,  writing,  with, 
his  head  thro\s^  upwards,  as  if  invoking  the  Muse.  The 
.£neid  is  personified  hy  a  figure  of  JEIneas  in  armour — the  Bu- 
colics, by  a  shepherd — and  the  G^eorgics,  by  a  peasant  em- 
ployed in  rural  labour.  It  is  interesting,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  history  of  painting,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
the  taste  of  the  poet,  who  directed  the  desisns  himsdf.  The 
oolours  are  splendidljr  rich,  like  those  of  all  Slmuinated  manu* 
scripts,  but  the  drawing  is  poor  and  mean. 

In  the  Church  of  San  Quirioo  in  Siena,  I  was  mucH 
pleased  with  the  flight  into  Egypt,  by  Yanni.  The  expres- 
sion in  the  face  of  the  child  is  perfectly  divine,  and  in  the 
licad  of  the  Virgin  there  is  much  of  the  grace  of  Correggio ; 
but  it  w  auts  the  charm  and  the  iksciaation  of  his  exg[uiaite 
works. 

In  the  same  church,  and  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  in  which  the  grief  of  the  Virgm  is 
iinely  given. 

But  by  far  the  best  picture  we  saw  at  Siena  was  the  Sibyl 
prophesying  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  Augustus.  It  is 
finely  conceived,  and  marked  by  |;reat  force  and  originality 
of  genius  and  expression.  It  is  the  work  of  Balthazar 
Feruzzi,  who  lived  early  in  the  sixteenth  centuij,  iSnd  ranke 
as  the  first  master  of  the  Sienese  school. 

Misfortunes  pursued  him  through  life;  bom  in  poverty, 
and  too  modest  to  contend  with  proud  presuming  rivals,  he 
struggled  long  in  obscurity  and  wretchedness,  till,  in  the 
sack  is  Borne  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  Y.,  he  lost  all  that 
his  labour  had  amassed^  and  died  in  extreme  misery,  leaTin^ 
his  wife  and  six  children  to  beggary,  and  his  memory  loaded 
with  the  suspicion  that  despair  had  driven  Imn  to  shorten  his 
days  by  poison. 

The  present  school  of  painting  at  Siena  does  not  promise 
to  surpass  the  former.  In  tiie  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
we  saw  some  of  the  works  of  the  professor  and  the  students^ 
which  were  too  bad  for  criticism. 

A  beautiful  little  Torso  of  a  Youth,  and  a  mutilated  Vic- 
toxy,  caught  my  attention  as  we  were  leaving  the  Accademia* 
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The  perfect  m-ace,  the  purity  of  style,  and  exquisite  taste 
displayed  in  both  these  fragments ;  the  harmonious  beauty 
of  rofm  in  the  Tovso,  and  tjie  &m  flow  of  the  drapery  in  the 
Yictoij^proTe  fhem  to  have  been  first-rate  pieces  of  sculp* 
tuxe.  They  are  of  Grecian  marble,  (like  the  Graces  in  the 
CaUiedral,)  and  were  also  found  at  Siena. 

We  next  went  to  a  palace,  called,  I  think,  Saraconi,  and 
walked  through  a  long  suite  of  cold,  empty,  poverty-struck 
rooms,  filled  ^vitli  a  great  number  of  biul  paintiuga,  not  one 
of  wliicli  was  worth  looking  at;  and  we  saw  a  verj''  dirty 
Marchesa,  whom  I  took  for  a  maid-servant,  and  was  ou  the 
point  of  gi^'iIlg  her  some  money — for  she  only  made  her 
appearance  as  we  were  going  away — when  our  old  lacquey 
luckily  prevented  me,  by  announcing  her  rank,  vShe  had  in 
her  hand  an  earthen  pot  full  of  hot  wood-ashes,  which  the 
Italian  women  of  all  ranks  use  instead  of  a  hre,  and  cany 
with  them  wherever  thejr  go,  both  in  the  house  and  abroad. 
They  call  it  thejr  martio^  and  it  is  indeed  that  marito  to 
which  they  are  the  meet  constant.  We  had  a  narrow  escape, 
however,  &om  the  Miardieaa's  other  marito — I  mean  the  hve 
one,  the  Marchese  himself— who  intercepted  us  on  the  stairs, 
and  was  bent  upon  making  ns  zetum  to  listen  to  his  com- 
j^hmentsy  and  admire  his  paintings,  &r  which  we  had  neither 
tame  nor  inclination* 

We  j^assed  through  a  pleasant  promenade^  where  the  sun 
was  shming  bright,  and  some  Sienese  belles  were  slowly 
Bauntering  along,  all  attired  in  the  same  costume,  black 
Lau  and  feathers,  aud  red  shawls,  attended  by  thek  cava^ 
Jieri  serve7iti.  Eoimd  the  circle  for  carriages,  a  )  outh  was 
driving  his  caleche,  or  caratella,  sitting,  not  on  the  box,  but 
in  the  carriage,  holding  the  reins  at  arm's  length  before  him, 
and  drest  something  hke  a  French  caricature  of  an  Engflish 
jockey.  He  meant  himself  for  an  imitation  of  the  tlniigs 
one  used  to  see  personating  coachmen  in  Ilyde-Park  and 
Bond-street,  but  had  not  attained  any  resemblance  to  them. 
In  short,  he  was  quite  a  Dandy  or  Exquisite  of  Siena^  and 
he  cracked  his  whip,  and  tried  to  make  his  horses  prance  (in 
hsmesB,)  and  laboured  hard  for  applause,  particularly  for 
eors;  for  seeing  we  were  English  ladies,  and  resolved  to 
ertoiiish  our  weak  minds  with  a  display  of  such  Jehu  genius 
io  &r  from  home,  he  pursued  us  whererer  we  went^  &V 
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drive,  up  and  down,  through  all  the  narrow  streets,  and 
twice  nearlj  xm  us  over,  in  order  to  ensure  our  appro- 
bation. 

Siena  is  a  very  dull  place.  Some  English  friends  of  ours 
who  spent  a  winter  there  found  a  great  want  of  cultivated 
flodietY.  A  few  ancient,  ill-educated  noble  families  inhabit 
thdr  oereditary  Tn«ninn(na ;  but  even  these  mix  little  with 
each  other;  it  being  the  ikudabie  custom  for  ev©ry  lady  to 
sit  at  home  every  evening  to  reoeiYe  company,  hevcr  maldiig 
a  visit  to  another.  The  gentlemen  are  drndCed  among  these 
rival  queens,  aQ  of  m'hom  are  happy  to  receive  respectable 
strangers  of  eitiier  sex — but  iriiat  is  there  in  saeh  societies 
to  attract?  That  tiliere  are  among  tiiem  many  individuals 
of  acoompliBhed  mind  and  manners,  I  do  not  doubt.  I  speak 
only  of  the  society  in  generaL  Tbere  IB  no  theatre,  nor 
opera,  nor  public  amusement  of  any  kind.  Life  stagnates 
here;  for  its  active  pui-isuits,  its  interests,  its  lionours,  its 
pleasures,  and  its  hopes,  can  have  no  place.  No  happy 
Briton  can  see  and  know  what  Siena  is,  without  looking  back 
with  a  swelling  heart  to  his  o\m  country. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
where  are  still  to  he  seen — ^besides  an  ugly  chapel  painted  hi 
fresco — the  stony  couch  on  w^hich  the  poor  little  saint  used 
to  sleep  at  nights,  and  the  very  identical  spot  where  our 
Saviour  stood  when  he  espoused  her,  and  put  the  wedding 
ring  on  her  &iger!  My  astonishment  was  unutterable.  1 
bave  seen  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  St.  Catherine  a  thou- 
sand times  in  paintmg,  but  I  always  concluded  it  to  be 
metaphorieal,  or  tiiought  at  most,  that  credulity  had  magni- 
fied some  accidental  dream  into  a  vision  sent  by  HeavBn; 
but  it  never  once  entered  into  my  head,  that  any  humaxx 
being  had  ever  imagined,  or  pretended  that  soch  a  marriage 
really  did  take  place.  Yet  here  I  was  repeated^  and  most 
solemnly  assur^  by  every  body  present,-^consi8ting  of  a 
priest,  a  lacquey,  a  tailor,  and  two  women, — ^that  our  Saviour 
actually  np|jcaj'ed  on  tins  spot  in  his  own  proper  person, 
invested  her  with  the  ring,  and  declared  her  his  spouse. 
JS'ay,  they  affirmed  that  he  carried  on  a  most  affectionate^ 
correspondence  with  her,  and  that  many  of  his  letters  of 
conjugal  love  are  still  extant.  Of  these,  however,  I  could 
not  obtain,  a  sight  i  but  I  saw,  in  the  public  iibraiy  in  thia 
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citj,  several  epistles  on  her  side  to  her  dear  husband,  Jeaua 
Christ,  and  her  mother-in-law  the  Virgin  Mary. 

That  such  a  legend  ever  should  have  been  credited  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  extravagant  fanaticism,  I  could  scarcely  hare 
beliered;  but  tluit  it  should  li;n  bet  u  gravely  repeated  as 
aathentic  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nothini:^.  t  thmk,  short 
of  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  could  have  convinced  me. 

Leaving  the  library,  which  contains  a  great  quantily  of 
books,  though  I  would  not  aiurarer  for  their  Tahie,  we  passed 
through  the  Piazza  Pubblicfk,  a  singular  place,  shaped  like  a 
theatre,  or  rather  like  a  £bui,  with  its  paved  radii  like  fan- 
Bticb  converMg  together,  and  iiTeted  at  the  bottom  by  the 
Palazzo  Piibblioo,  a  building  answering  to  our  town*ha]l» 
Unrt  it  watioDB  I  don^t  know,  for  we  Imd  no  time  to  enter, 
tte  Vettmino  Iff  Hob  time  beoondng  outrageous  at  our  delay ; 
lod,  indeed,  ni^t  doeed  in  upon  us  long  before  we  reached 
ear  destined  ^aee  of  rest,  Ae  wretdiea  {Mom  of  the  Btfll 
we  wretched  village  of  Buon  Convento.  Thither,  when  a 
wearisome  pilgrimage  of  four  mortal  hours  had  at  last  con- 
ducted us,  its  half-starved  looking  denizens  wuiild  not  admit 
us  into  the  horrible  pig-sty  in  which  they  wallowed  them- 
selves, but  conducted  us  to  a  lone  uninhabited  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  in  which  there  was  not  a  human  being. 

were  ushered  up  an  old  ghastly  staircase,  tdonn:  which 
the  wind  whistled  moumfiillv,  into  an  ope]!  hall,  the  raitered 
roof  of  which  was  overhung  with  cobwebs,  and  the  stone 
lioorwas  deep  in  filth.    Eour  doors  entered  into  this  forlorn- 
looking  place,  two  of  which  led  to  the  chill,  dbrty,  ndserable 
holes  which  were  our  destined  diaees  of  repose;  and  the 
o^ertwo,  to  rooms  that  the  people  said  did  not  belong  t<p 
tiiem;  ne^er  did  they  give  any  very  distinct  or  satisfactotj^  j 
Mcoimt  of  who  might  be  their  tenants-^ne  old  womai:)  ' 
Mning  us  they  were  inhabited  by  ^iMttifito,*'*  while  the  ^ 
other  nAintamea^  they  were  occupied  by  **galonfuonnm.**f 
b  tte-meantime,  it  was  eertain  trat  Hlo  final  doors  of  omf 
dbUidliAjies  would  yield  on  the  slightest  push;  that  the  door 
<Mi0'l6iJl  itself,  leading  upon  lAie  stairs,  had  no  listening  at 
til;  that  the  stairs  were  open  to  the  road  in  front,  and  to 
fte  fields  behind,  the  house  itself  ha\dng  no  door  whatever; 
aad  thus,  that  whoever  chose  to  pay  us  a  noctumal  visit, 
•  J^obody.  +  Yeiy  honest  people. 
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mifiht  do  80  without  the  raoalleflt  mcoiweDieiioe  or  difficulty 
to  nimself. 

What  was  far  worse,  it  was  miserably  cold;  the  wind  blew 
about  us,  and  we  could  get  no  fire*  But  there  was  no 
remedy  for  these  grieyances,  and  we  resided  ounelTes  to 
£ftte  and  to  bed.  The  two  hideous  old  beldames  who  had 
brought  U8  our  wretched  aupper,  had  left  U8  £>r  the  xiigh^ 
and  no  human  being  waa  near  us,  when  we  heard  the  aoSnd 
of  a  heavy  foot  on  the  creaking  ataircaae,  and  a  man  wrap|ped 
in  a  cloak,  and  armed  with  a  aword  and  mnaket^  atalked  mto 
the  hall.  * 

If  we  had  been  heroines,  what  tenors  might  hsYe  ^tated, 
and  what  adventures  might  not  have  befallen  us!  But  as 
we  were  not  heroical,  we  neither  screamed  nor  fiunted,  wa 
only  looked  at  him;  and  notwithstanding  his  formidable  ap- 
pearance,  and  thi^  he  had  lon^  black  moustaehios  and  bushy 
eye-brows,  he  did  us  no  mischief  though  he  might  have  cut 
our  tliroats  with  aE^  the  ease  in  the  worid;  indeed,  he  had 
still  abundance  of  leisure  for  the  exploit,  for  he  informed  us 
'  that  he  had  the  honour  of  lodging  in  the  house,  that  he  was 
tbe  only  person  who  had  that  honour,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  nonour  of  sleeping  in  the  next  room  to  ours. 

Pindinp  him  so  courteous,  and  being  aware  there  waa  na 
means  of  getting^  ^uit  of  Um,  we  toeiited  huu  on  our  parts 
with  the  utmost  ciYility,  perhaps  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Tndiaus  worship  the  devil;  and  exchanging  the  salutation  of 
"  Felidstima  notteP^  (a  wish  which,  however  benevolent, 
there  seemed  small  prospect  of  being  granted,)  our  whiskered 
neighbour  retreated  into  his  apartment,  the  key  of  which  lie 
Lad  ill  liis  pocket,  and  ^vc  contented  oin-selves  with  barrica- 
duiiig  QUI'  door  with  the  only  table  and  chair  that  our  deso- 
late chamber  contained;  then,  in  uncurtained  and  uncover- 
leted  wretchedness,  upon  flock  beds,  the  prey  of  innumerable 
fleas,  and  shaking  witn  cold,  if  not  with  &ar,  we  lay  the  live- 
long night;  not  even  having  wherewithal  to  cover  us,  for  the 
potent  smell  of  the  filthy  niof,  which  performed  the  double 
duties  of  blanket  and  quilt,  obliged  ua  to  discard  it,  and  our 
carriage  cloaks  were  but  an  inadequate  defence  against  the 
blasts  that  whistled  through  the  manifold  chinks  of  the 
room. 
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"We  ^oi  up,  however,  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
Tinmxirdered — our  friend  of  tlie  muRket  and  the  sword,  I 
make  no  doubt,  being  still  fast  ui  the  anns  of  Mor[)hcu8; 
and  we  began  in  the  dark  to  wend  our  weary  way  from  thi» 
miserable  Osteria,  Pirst,  we  had  a  horse  added  to  the  three 
mules,  and  then  a  pair  of  ozea  weze  yoked  in  fixmt  of  all, 
and  slowly  toiling  aCmg,  this  oombinatioii  of  animals  at  last 
oontanred  to  pull  us  up  the  long,  dreaiy^  bariezi  hills,  whose 
biokesi  sui&oe,  stnfwea  all  over  with  huge  maasea  of  rock, 
were  the  only  obiects  that  met  our  view. 

At  ten  o^cbdk  we  stopped  at  a  aolitazy  houae  on  these 
wild  wastes,  called  La  Scala.  It  was  the  filthiest  place  I 
ever  beheld,  and  the  smell  was  so  intolerable,  that  nothing 
but  the  ezcessiTe  cold  out  of  doors  could  have  induced  us  to 
have  remained  a  single  moment  within  it.  Two  hours,  how- 
ever, did  we  stay,  cowering  over  the  smoke  of  a  wet  wood 
fire,  waiting  till  the  mules  were  fed — for  the}  could  ^at 
someting  to  eat,  but  for  us  there  waii  nothing;  neither  bread, 
coffee,  eggs,  milk,  meat,  vegetables,  nor  even  macaroni,  were 
to  be  had;  so  that  we  might  have  stan^d,  or  breakfasted 
upon  salt  fish  fried  in  oO,  had  not  our  Vetturino,  more  pro- 
ndent  than  ourselves,  produced  a  Btore  of  stale  loaves  and 
bard  boiled  eggs,  that  he  had  laid  in  at  Siena.  We  had 
observed  a  large  house  near  the  Tillage  of  San  Quirico,  which 
we  passed  through  this  morning,  and  I  learnt  from  the  dirtj, 
squalid  mistress  of  La  Scala,  between  the  acts  of  pufiing  the 
fire  with  her  breath,  that  it  is  a  Palazzo,  which  oelongs  to 
the  noble  family  of  Chigi,  but  that  thej  nerar  live  there 
now,  and  that  San  Quirico  is  inhabited  only  by  poor  people, 
^except,  indeed,  the  canons  of  the  church,  who,**  said, 
^  were  rieehMmi,^*  On  inquiring  into  the  amount  of  this 
ezoeas  of  wealth,  it  proved  to  he  SX)  crowns  a-year!  Blush, 
grandeur!  blush!" 

From  La  Scala  we  toiled  up  apparently  interminable  hills, 
till  at  last — contrary  to  m}-  cxpcctationis — wc  reached  the 
top  of  the  wild  and  savage  mountain  of  Eadicofoni.  It  waa 
helped  with  the  tremendous  ruiDs  of  nature.  All  around, 
huge  blue  fragments  of  basaltic  rook  were  strewed  so  thicklv, 
u  in  most  places  wholly  to  conceal  the  surface  of  the  eartL 
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When  exposed  to  view  between  these  heaps  of  shattei  ed 
rock,  it  was  quite  bare,  and  looked  as  if  from  creation  it  had 
never  borne  one  blade  of  grass.  Diivk  barren  hills  of  stone, 
risino:  all  around  us,  met  onr  eve  in  every  direction ;  it  is 
im^)osj^ible  to  conceive  a  Tiiorf^  desolate  seeue.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  beings  that  inhabited  it  must  of  necessity  partake 
of  its  savage  nature;  and  the  aspect  of  those  we  saw  well 
accorded  \vrth.  its  character. 

The  countrymen  were  all  clotbed  in  shaggy  sheep-skins, 
with  the  wool  outside,  rudely  stitched  together  to  serve  as  a 
covering  to  til cir  bodies,  and  piece?^  of  the  same  were  tied 
about  their  thighs,  partiLdly  eonccaliLig  the  ragged  vestments 
tliey  wore  beneath.  Theu*  legs  and  feet  were  bare;  and  thia 
savage  attire  gave  a  strange,  wild  effect  tn  the  dark  eyes 
that  glared  at  us  from  beneath  their  bushy  and  matted  locks. 
Indeed  their  whole  appeanmes  rauunddd  us  iiteorallj  of 
wolves- in  eheep's  clothii^. 

The  wintry  blast  howled  around  us  in  stormy  gusts;  but 
ire  braved  its  fiiry,  thoogh  not  without  difficulty,  in  order  to 
aaasnd  to  the  town,  or  lather  viBage,  of  Eadicofimi,  which 
is  considenihly  higher  up  the  mountain  ihm  the  road,  and 
wholly  inacNBMible  to  a  eaniage*  Higheir  still  than  the 
town,  and  impending  diseotly  over  it,  rises  an  ahrupt  roek 
of  most  singuiar  appearance,  which  has  its  base  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  moimtain;  and  on  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  this 
rock  stands  the  Castle,  or  Eort,  of  EadicofonL 

To  this  perilous-lookiog  elevaUon,  the  Yiolence  of  the  wind 
rendexed'  it  wholly  impossible  for  us  to-  sttaani  and  it  was 
with  great  difficull^  we  clambered  up  to  the  wxetited  iitlie 
town  of  Badioctfom;  iriiich,  after  ail,  did  not  contain  what 
we  wonk  to  seek, — ^vis,  casts  from  sneient  medals  and  gesma, 
wUdhiy  as  ihBT  are  made  at  Ab  Batiu  of  Bt.  FhiUp,  a  distonoe 
of  ftre  nules'nram  faenee,  I  oonduded  would  be  on  sale  here. 
Ko  suoh  tiling!  The  Italians  seem  to  neglect  tiie  most 
obvisus  means  of  making  moAef  honestly,  but  moe  no 
trouble  to  get  at  it  by  oegging  or  cheating.  We  were 
assailed  by  a  mwd  of  stout^  sturay  damorous  bqggars,  any 
one  of  w)Mim,  if  tiiey  had  prorided  themselves  with  titese 
oasts  to  sell,  might  have  maSe  a  considerable  sum  by  na, 
and;  probably  by  most  tnmHers*  In  England  tibere  would, 
haye  peen  alSmffaiiffie  oP'  sals^  not  iHily  in  tiie  towDibut  at 
thsL'inn* 
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The  distance  of  the  Baths  of  St.  Philip,  the  impracticability 
of  the  road  for  carriages,  the  shortDCSs  of  tJie  days,  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  prevented  ns  Iroin  visit in^  this 
curious  mannfacton'.  I  understood  that  the  water  oi'  these 
Bpriiiii;s,  which  liolds  in  solution  a  line  calcareous  deposit, 
is  artiiicially  made  to  break  into  very  line  spray,  which  falls 
on  the  models,  and  iu  time  forms  a  pertect  cast.  Tho 
specimens  1  have  seen  are  singularly  beautitul. 

In  returning  to  the  inn,  we  observed,  amongst  the 
immense  masses  of  rock  which  were  heaped  around  on  the 
mountain's  side,  some  venr  striking  basaltic  columns;  periiaps 
I  ought  TtAhsfg  to  saj,  roafi  of  colomns,  for  I  hme  never 
seen  any  elsewhere,  and  am.  ignorant  if  they  present  the 
Bane  short  amputated  appearance.  None  of  them,  I  think, 
were  so  high  as  thnee  »et,  and  HbBj  seldom  exceeded  two. 
Tbej  reminded  me  much  of  stems  of  trees  growing  close 
together,  and  cut  down.  I  did  not  measure  their  dianieter, 
but  it  could  scareely  be  more  tiian  six  indies. 

Earther  down,  the  young  eentadino,  or  peasant  boy,  who 
was  onr  goide,  (and  whose  sheep-skin  clothing  formed  a 
curious  eonlanst  to  his  bare  tawny  legs  and  &et  of  a  deep 
ied*brown,  or  copper  colour)  showed  na  a  large  rock  of  bhie 
compact  hasalt^  which,  when  sttock  with  a  bit  of  stone, 
emits  liie  soond  of  metal  so  exactly,  tiiat  had  not  my  eyes 
eorvected  the  impression  made  on  my  ears,  I  should  ha¥e 
beiieved  it  to  hare  been  a  large  bdl  struck  by  a  hammer. ' 
ISiough  immense  numbers  ctf  masses  of  lock,  similar  in 
impearance,  were  sfaewed  around,  none  of  them  possessed 
tfiisproperty.  The  peasants  all  say  tiiis  mountain  was  once 
a  TemmOy  which  is  very  natuiaily  throughout  Italy  the 
generic  name  for  a  voXcano  amongst  Hxe  country  people ;  and 
it  is  iknposnble  to  look  on  this  scene  of  tremendous  desola- ' 
tiirn,  wi&out  sympathising  in  tiieir  beliel^  that  it  is  the  woric 
of  snbtenanean  fire. 

The  Do^ana  of  the  Archduke,  by  the  road-side,  reminded  ^ 
us  that  we  here  quitted  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  and  entered 
the  Estates  of  the  Church ;  and  a  mile  or  two  fiirther,  at 
Ponte  Centino,  we  stopped  to  give  the  officers  of  his  Holiness 
the  customary  bribe  of  five  ]kui1s  not  to  open  our  trunks. 
Indeed  throughout  Italy,  the  Dofjana,  or  Custom-house, 
operates  as  a  direct  tax  upon  ti^aveilers.    I  have  not  yet 
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met  with  one  instance  in  w  iiich  a  bribe  bas  been  refused, 
though  occasionally  the  officers  are  both  insolent  and  oppres- 
sive. .  The  creation  of  a  Dogana,  not  only  in  every  state, 
but  in  every  individual  town  of  every  state,  is  likewise 
extrt  inoly  vexatious,  both  to  travellers  and  residents,  and 
a  measure  of  moiit  egregious  absurdity  on  the  part  of  the 
governments.  Throughout  Italy  it  is  the  saiiie ;  no  state 
lets  itself  be  outdone  in  folly  by  its  nei^^^libour :  and  the 
continual  examinations,  the  payment  of  petty  fees,  the 
delays  and  insolence  of  office,  the  ^Taiigliags,  the  "loss 
of  time  and  MndrMice  of  business,"  not  only  are  the 
greatest  possible  annoyance  to  the  luckless  travelleri  bufc 
are  a  complete  clKM'k  upon  commerce. 

After  compounding,  as  usual,  at  the  Dogana  of  his  TJoli- 
ness,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested.  It  was  dark, 
and  no  moon  lighted  us  on  our  way  through  this  desolate 
country.  By  the  last  fading  light  of  evening,  we  saw  our- 
selves alone  on  a  wide  extended  waste,  without  a  traee  of 
man,  or  human  habitation,  or  living  thing.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  a  scanty  bit  of  cultivation,  unenclosed,  and  seemii^y 
taken  at  random  on  the  waste,  showed,  by  its  surface — un- 

Eatiently  scratched  up  rather  than  ploughed — ^that  man  had 
een  theie,  though  suUenly  and  in  haste ;  but  where  he  had 
come  from,  or  whither  he  had  gone,  the  mind  vainly  sought 
to  penetrate.  It  was  Kke  the  print  of  a  savage  foot  in  the 
deserts.  Here,  indeed,  man  seemed  the  outcast  not  only  of 
society,  but  of  nature,  and  with  nature  to  have  waged  war. 
The  son  had  rebelled  against  the  mother;  he  had  ceased  to 
address  himself  to  her,  and  she  had  withdrawn  from  him  her 
gifts. 

There  was  a  deep,  hopeless  melancholy  in  this  scene  of 
abandonment  and  desolation,  that  I  never  &lt  before.  If 
despair  could  be  expressed  by  scenery,  it  was  written  on  the 
&ce  of  this  country. 

I  pitr  the  man,*'  says  Sterne,  ''who  can  travel  from  !Daa 
to  Beersneba^  and  say  all  was  barren.'*  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  travelling  that  road,  but  this  I  maintain  to  be 
barren  in  the  extreme.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  st^ile  and  a  sor- 
rowful land;  and  if  we  saw  no  beggars,  it  seemed  to  be 
because  there  were  no  inhabitMitB. 

It  was  late  when  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  lone  house 
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by  tiie  wayside,  tlie  interior  of  wluch  I  despair  of  giving  yon 
any  idea  of;  for  the  fOith,  the  cold,  ''the  looped  and  win* 
domd  imtdbedness"  of  this  borely  beggared  all  deacriptioii. 
Boim  Ccmvento  waa  nothing  to  it. 

The  Veihtrino  had  piomentially  brought  mth  him  onr 
mxppets  or  else  we  Ahoiud  hare  got  none ;  and  it  waa  cooked 
ancL  sent  up  on  coarse  brown  earthenware.  Wretched  as 
this  house  was,  it  seemed  to  contain  a  number  of  iomatea ; 
and  the  wild,  ferocious  appearance  of  those  we  saw,  and  the 
hoarse  Toioes  of  the  men  whom  we  did  not  see,  which  6e« 
ouenily  met  our  ear  in  loud  altmation,  ''dread-sounding 
6om  l!elow,"  conspired,  with  tiie  q>pearance  of  the  place, 
and  ilie  nature  of  the  country,  to  make  it  seem  fit  for  the 
resort  of  banditti,  and  the  perpetration  of  robbery  and 
mnrder.  As  if  for  the  puipose  of  facilitating  these  ends, 
the  doors  of  our  rooms  had  no  bolt  whatever.  We  barri- 
cadoed  them,  however,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  and  went  to 
bed;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  iiii;ht  I  ^vas  awakened  by  tho 
fall  of  oue  of  the  chaira  I  had  er(H'ted  in  my  fortification  at 
the  door,  followed  by  an  attemi)t  to  force  it  open.  Starting 
up  in  sudden  trepidation,  I  flew  to  the  door,  stumbling  in 
the  dark  over  the  empty  dishes  of  the  supper,  and  extin- 
guished lamps,  which  rolled  about  with  a  horrible  clatter; 
and  assuming  a  courage  I  did  not  feel,  I  authoritatively 
demanded  to  know  who  was  there,  as  I  hastily  attempted  to 
repair  my  outworks.  I  was  answered  by  a  gruff  voice,  de- 
manding admittance.  In  my  firight  ana  confusion,  it  was 
some  time  before  1  understood  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  the  fire,  and  that  it  was  four  o'clock.  To  ns  it 
seemed  that  the  night  had  only  just  begun,  but  it  was  clear 
our  repose  was  at  an  end ;  so,  wrapping  myself  in  my  dres- 
sing-gown, and  guided  by  the  light  that  streamed  through 
the  numerous  crevices  of  the  door,  T  began  to  demolish  the 
pile  of  chairs  and  tables  I  had  raised,  When  the  door  wan 
opened,  there  came  in  a  woman  with  long,  dishevelled  hair, 
a  dim  lamp  burning  in  her  withered,  skinny  liand,  followed 
by  a  man  clad  in  sheep-skins,  and  bendinu;  beneath  a  biu*den 
of  sticks.  His  face  was  half  hid  with  black,  bushy  hair,  and 
his  eyes  were  overhung  with  shaggy  eyebrows;  he  had 
shoes,  but  his  legs  were  bare,  and  by  his  side  was  fastened 
1^  huge  knife  or  axe,  much  resemblmg  one  formerly  in  use 
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tait  cutftuig  off  people*8  liead%  bofe  •wUdi  I  Boapeti  ha  Ud 
applied  to  the  leaa  ohiioz]0iu  purpood  of  ouislii^  thd  wood 
he  was  oairyixig..  Certainlj  luxtbmg  oould  look  xnoie  l&e 
an  asBussin,  but  we  were  not.  destined  to  meet  with  nodi 
adTentuies;  bo>  in&,  headi  luudiopped  off,  we  proeeded  on 
our  joumejy  nncomfinted  by  bieakflu&  No  eoSeey  milk, 
diooolate,  or  breod,  did  tiie  hoiue  a&rd.  Tea  we  bid  witb 
lis,  but  notibing  could  be  got  to  jnake  it  or^diink  it  in. 

Our  load  at-  &8t,  as  we  saw  it  b j  the  jGunt  li^  of  a 
clouded  and  waning  xooon,  Becmed  to  Ue  m  tbe  bfOM,  bed  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  whidi  after  rain  is  impaaaalde,  so  that 
an  unfortunate  traFeller  ncuvf  be  detained  for  days  in  wintrr 
Btorme  on  the  cold,  rookj  height  of  Badicofoni,  or  the  stiU 
more  cheerless  sqjoum  in  which  we  had  passed  the  night. 

After  some  hours  of  our  usual  dead  march,  we  came  in 
sight  of  Acqua  Pendente,  the  first  town  in  the  Papal  domi- 
nions. Its  name  is  descriptive,  for  it  is  romantically  situated 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  hill,  o\  erhaiit^dng  the  roaring 
torrent  that  STs  ecps  it  s  base,  and  the  waters  of  which  are 
s^^■cUed  hy  cascades  that  ibam  down  tlie  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice, iiail'  hid  in  the  cavities  their  fury  has  worn,  and  shaded 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  wild  shrubs  and  bushes  tkat 
bend  over  theh^  narrow  bed. 

"WTule  achiiiring  the  singularly  picturesque  appearance  ol 
this  town,  as  we  walked  on  before  the  carriage,  which  slowly- 
advanced  up  the  long  ascent  to  it,  I  observed,  about  iiaii- 
way  up,  on  the  side  of  the  bank  close  to  the  road,  on  the 
right,  another  aggregate  of  basaltic  columns,  some  of  which, 
instead  of  regular  five-sided  prisms,  had  seven  sides,  and 
even  more.  They  were  distinct  shafts  of  columns,  but  not 
exceeding  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  feet,  in  height,  and 
about  six  inches  in  diameter.  As  we  had  never  hearfl  of 
basaltic  colunmb  either  at  Eadicofoni  or  Acqua  Pendente, 
their  unexpected  discovery  gave  us  no  small  eratifi cation ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never  been  noticed  by  any 
precedinc:  traveller. 

On  entermg  Acqua  Pendente,  we  lose  sight  of  every 
charm  its  picturesque  situation  had  pronused.  It  is  a  dirt\^ 
little  town,  but  it  produced  us  an  unexpected  breakf;Lst,  so 
I  ought  not  to  speak  ill  of  it.  We  stopped  at  a  little  cafe, 
and  got  cofiee,  eggs,  aad  breads  but  miO^  waa  not  to  be  had. 
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atthough  the  tiukling  beUs  of  the  floats,  and  the  tender  blent 
of  the  kids  browsing  on  the  roeks  above  lis,  had  greeted  our 
ears  as  we  entered  the  to\^^l.  This  wholesome  and  natural 
article  of  food  seems  to  be  little  nsed  or  valued  by  the 
Italians.  How  much  benefited  would  then*  poor,  nnhealthy, 
half-starved-looking  children  be,  by  such  nutritious  diet  I 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  stspe^  were  filled  with  men 
wrapped  in  their  laj^e  cloakfl^  wko  were  loitedng  about,  or 
Btmi£n^  grouped  together  in  ooniefBria  tdbat  apathetic  state 
of  iiidQiient  taciturnity  so  eipreaam  of  ocnoDplete  bodUy  and 
mental  inertion,  whidb  at  all  times  characterizes  an  Italiaan 
crowd  in  their  enjoyment  of  a  Eesta;  but  tibia  struck  me 
heie  jGir  maace  forcibly  than  in  Lombacdy  and  Tuscany, 
▼here  there  is  much  more  animation  among  the  people*'* 
A  post  further  on  we  passed  through  the  formal  village  of 
San  Lorenzo  Nuovo,  built  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  YL,  on  the 
numnit  of  the  hill  above  the  lake  of  Bolseii%  in  order  to 
saye  tlie  sorrxring  inhabitants  of  the  old  town»  which  stood 
on  the  mar^pn  d  ilie  lake,  from  the  deadly  eff(9cte  of  the 
malaria,  which  had  nearly  depopulated  it* 

Bi>weTer  J  may  xeapeet  the  Deneyolent  motim,  I  cmndb 
adnure  the  taate  of  his  Holineaa  in  hmlding 
cottages  in  the  shape  of  a  double  oroofloat,  whidb  xm^kes 
iheb  dirt  md  misei^  inm  stK&ing  tt 

Begubydty  itself  is  dicqpleasing  in  a  .vilkge,  of  which  seat- 
teted  cottages,  and  a  mral,  m^oraly  imdeiagninf  simplicity 
of  a{ipeanaice,  farm  the  chametaristic  beau%«  £s  greatest 
diarm — neatnessy  is  murersally  wanting,  both  in  Ermce  and 
Italy.  How  unlike  our  Enghah  sssoriatiflms  is  a  village  in 
fheae  countricsi  where  a  nanow  stceet  of  dilapidated  and 
wmdowlees  horeb,  suzrounded  by  £11]&,  and  inhabited  by 

Sualid  wretchedness,  is  aU  that  answers  to  the  name! 
ow  melancholy  and  miserable  do  they  seem,  and  how  often 
has  my  faney  returned  to  the  smiling  villages  of  my  own 
country,  ^^here  neat  eottages,  and  little  gardens,  scattered 
over  tlie  gi-een,  present  the  happy  ])ietiire  of  humble  con- 
tentment, cheerful  mdustry,  and  rurul  happiness  ! 
Prom  tlie  top  of  the  hiQ  we  beheld  the  wide  expanse  of 

*  A  remark  mj  subeeqaent  experience  of  the  territories  of  his 
lioiineas  abuDdaatijr  confimed* 
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the  Lake  of  Eolsena,  which  lay  itretched  in  stillness  and 

beauty  at  our  feet,  surrounded  by  winding  shores  and  woody 
bills,  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  blue  waters,  covered  to 
their  summits  with  aged  oaks,  the  rich  brown  tints  of  which 
contrasted  well  with  the  dark  green  pines  that  diver jsided 
the  woods. 

Tavo  ialands,  Beaendina  and  Martona,  rise  from  the 

bosom  of  the  lake.  In  the  latter,  according  to  tradition, 
Amalasoiitba,  Queen  of  the  Goths,  was  strangled  by  com- 
mand of  the  man  with  whom  she  had  voluntarily  shared  her 
crown.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  these  were  iioatnig  islands, 
but  they  have  long  since  taken  their  stations. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  stand  the  mournfully  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  San  Lorenzo  Eovinato,  surmounted  by  an  old 
tower  overhimg  with  ivy ;  the  former  strength  of  which,  still 
apparent  in  its  broken  walls,  heij^htened  the  picture  of  its 
own  decay,  and  that  of  the  depopulated  village  it  had  once 
aerved  to  defend. 

There  was  something  of  deep  melancholy  in  the  roofless 
habitations,  the  grass-grown  wails,  and  silent  mill,  of  this 
deserted  village,  such  as  I  have  rarely  felt ;  a  melauchoiy 
which  was  heightened  by  the  prodigality  of  beauty  and  the 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  with  which  the  hand  of  nature  had 
dressed  the  borders  of  this  deadly  lake,  as  if  to  allure  to  it 
her  victims.  That  unseen  and  mysterious  power  which 
lurks  in  the  air — like  the  serpent  beneath  the  flower — the 
malaria,  reigns  over  the  scene  in  delusive  sweetness;  and 
while  it  suliers  the  vegetable  world  to  flourish,  blasts  with 
its  pestilential  breath  the  life  of  man.  The  dart  that  spares 
the  fragile  flower  of  the  field,  and  all  the  rest  of  creation,  is 
fatal  to  its  lord,  and  to  liiin  alone ;  for  even  the  animals 
subjected  to  his  sway,  that  inhale  the  same  air,  live  im* 
harmed  by  its  fatal  iniftuence. 

A  few  miles  from  the  ruins  of  St.  Lorenzo  Eovinato^ 
we  passed  through  Bolsena,  a  village  on  the  very  margin 
of  the  lake,  said  to  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Yolsinium,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  twelve  States  of  Etruria^ 
which,  if  we  may  credit  Pliny,  was  once  destroyed  by  fire 
&om  heairen.  Tlie  corruption  of  its  andent  name  haa  ob- 
vioualy  giren  to  the  town  and  lake  their  modem  designs* 
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tion.   Tlio  antiquity  of  Bolsena  is  obvious,  even  to  the  most 
unmquiring  eye,  by  the  magnificent  remains  of  sculpture 
and  of  Pagan  worship  which  are  strewed  around.    At  the 
entrance  of  the  ^^llage,  on  the  right,  stands  a  ne£!;lected  heap 
of  marble  altars,  Corinthian  capitals,  and  broken  columns, 
iutermixed  with  many  a  legible  inscription,  recording  the 
iiames  and  years  that  have  gone  by.    1  was  diverted  from 
examining  these  remaim  of  antiquity,  so  despised  here,  and 
so  valuable  elsewhere,  by  the  sight  of  some  beautiful  granito 
coiiinins ;  aud  farther  on,  in  front  of  the  village  church, 
stand  many  more  of  the  same,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  an  ancient  temple.    According  to  Lalaude  (that 
most  tiresome  of  all  writers)  the  temple  of  the  Goddess 
Yoltumna  stood  here.    8he  was  a  deity,  who,  in  concert 
with  her  husband  Yoltunmus,  presided  over  tlie  dictates  of 
humaa  will,  and  was  the  grand  object  of  wonUp  among  the 
EtrorianSy  who  seemed  to  address  themselves  exchisivelj  to 
lier;  conceiving,  I  suppose,  that  she  kept  her  spouse  in 
proper  subordination.   Beputies  from  the  twelve  states  used 
to  assemble  in  her  temple,  to  deliberate  upon  the  interests 
of  the  common  weal.   Some  antiquaries,  however,  maintain, 
that  this  famous  temple  was  situated  nearly  on  the  spot 
wliere  Yiterbo  now  stands.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  columns 
most  certainly  never  belonged  to  any  Etrurian  temple,  but 
to  some  building  of  the  Boman  Empire ;  for  granite  columns 
were  unkncfwn  till  introduced  with  the  pomps  and  luxuries 
of  that  tasteful  but  corrupted  period* 

Pew,  indeed,  if  any,  are  the  monuments  that  remain  to  us 
of  Etrurian  times.  The  destruction  that  has  overwhebned 
Iheir  works,  and  the  obscurity  that  involves  their  origin, 
alike  viunly  excite  our  regret  and  our  curiosity ;  and  we 
must  ever  deeply  lament,  that  almost  all  traces  have  dis- 
appeared of  the  early  history  of  that  singular  people,  who,  in 
the  very  xd&ik^  of  society,  seem  to  have  prefeirea,  with  rare 
philoBopliical  discrimmation,  the  culture  ot  the  arts  of  peace 
to  the  aQuring  conquests  of  war;  and  to  have  atuuned 
wisdom,  civilization,  and  jurisdiction,  while  all  the  nations 
around  them  were  plunged  in  barbarism,  and  the  Eomans 
themselves  had  not  even  a  name.  To  these,  their  con- 
querors, they  subsequently  gave  their  arts,  their  sciences, 
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tlaeir  learning,  tkeir  laws,  and  eren  their  diverslonfl ;  and, 
howerer  little  we  know  of  the  eraits  of  their  histor}%  or  the 
progress  of  their  institutioDB,  we  may  be  assured,  that  a 
people  who  enjojed  freedom,  and  had  organized  a  regidar 
rep^esentatiye  government,  must  have  attained  no  inoon* 
flidfirable  stage  of  civilization :  for  despotiam,  in  some  of  its 
fonna,  is  almoBli  invariablj  the  gavemment  of  barbarous 
states — where  thej  have  any  government  at  all.  IndepeiB^ 
dent  of  this,  the  vestiges  of  their  fine  aztSi  their  sculpture^ 
their  painting,  and  their  architectiue,  their  statues  and  thdbr 
Taaes,  would  alone  attest  that  they  mre  a  refined  and 
polished  people. 

Amongst  the  broken  granite  cohimnsy — which  I  was  de- 
scribing when  something  or  other  led  me  away  into  this 
digression, — ^has  been  plM^ed  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus, 
wmch  was  found  here,  adorned  with  singiiiarly  beantifal 
scnlptuie.  It  represents  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  The 
God  appears  snnonnded  by  a  train  of  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Bacchantes;  ffoats  led  along  for  sacrifice ;  panthers  chained 
to  his  car;  old  Silenus  drinSng,  and  Hercules  drunk.  From 
its  greatness  of  style,  and  dasstc  purity  of  design,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  woi^  of  fine 
Grecian  taste  and  sculpture. 

But  Yolsiniom,  even  according  to  the  signification  of  its 
name,  was  ike  (Xty  of  JrHtU^^  and  when  taken  by  the 
Eomans,  two  thousand  statues  were  transported  from  it  to 
Home. 

To  my  great  surprise,  I  was  assured  by  the  inhabitants  of 
73olsena,  that  their  town  is  not  unhealthy,  even  in  summer, 
uiid  tliat  here  there  is  absolutely  no  malaria. 

It  is  difficult  to  credit  thid  assertion,  when  proofs  of 
disease  and  depopulation,  so  incontestable  iu  the  ruins  of 
San  Loreuzo  Yeochio,  meet  one' 8  eyes  at  the  dibtuuce  uf  a 
few  miles  on  the  borders  of  this  very  lake. 

It  is,  however,  certainly  true,  that  places  halt'  a  mile  from 
each  other,  and  apparently  siuuiar  iii  situation,  vary  in  this 
resptH  t  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree. 

But  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get  the  truth  out  of 
Italians  ;  and  I  almost  begin  to  credit  old  — 'a  asser- 
tion, who  lived  amonc^  them  twenty  years,  that  they  oniy" 
*  Hist  de  I'Art^  iir.  iiL  chap.  1,  %  IL 
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flpeak  troth  hr  accident,  and  are  liars  by  liabit  ;*  for  eveiy 
hoar  hringB  6esii  instances  of  their  disregard  of  veracity, 
even  lAen  tiiere  ivwld  seem  io  be  no  temptntaon  to  £ftUie- 
hood. 

About  a  mile  from  Bolsens,  we  stopped  the  carriage  to 
explore  the  woody  banks  of  1^  lake  for  some  basaltic  cobmms, 
vmch  we  had  hetod  spoken  ot,  and  onr  search  for  them  was 
successful.  They  corer  the  side  of  a  cliff  which  is  about 
forty  feet  in  height.  ^The  lupfaest  column  may  measure 
iMiy  hta  feet ;  but  in  general  they  are  from  two  to  three, 
and  even  lever.  They  are  perfectly  distinct  and  separate, 
but  thicklyCT^>edded'togd^&er,  and  Imre  tiie  same  appearance 
as  the  few  we.obfleiTed  at  Acqua  Pendente  and  Saoicofoni — 
tint  of  ilie  'steBUi'  of  young  tms  mwing  close  together  and 
cotdownalit^^e  abofetkeroot.  In  all  tiie  three  situations, 
they  SEB  on  tiie  steep  deelintT  of  a  bill.  I  obseired  several 
biliB  of  zeolite  inetenmsed  witn  tiie  bine  basalt  of  wbteh  they 
arecompoeed. 

It  was  everang  as  we  dowly  continued  to  wind  our  way 
abDg  Ae  scenes  of  ihe  Uce,  and  through  a  wood  of  oak  of 
nngular  grandeur,  which  seemed  to  be  flie  growth  of  a  long 
soseosalon'  of  a^ges.  Some  had  been  scathed  and  rent  in 
twam  by  lightning,  and  round  the  gigantic  trunks  of  others 
Asdaiik  ivy  had  twined  ^Mfdf,  clinging  to  i&eir  aged  branches, 
ivUdi  were  twisted  round  in  many  a  grotesque  and  varied 

Bark  clouds  lowered  heavily  over  the  still  and  wide  waters 

of  the  lonely  lake  ;  and  the  fanit  hoarse  murmur  of  its  waves 
hreaking  agaiust  the  shore,  was  the  only  sound  that  answered 
to  the  inournful  voice  of  the  wmd,  as  it  sighed  tki^ough  the 
withered  and  ruatlmg  leaves. 

A  shepherd,  clad  in  his  sheep-skin,  with  his  dog  crouching 
at  bis  feet,  was  sitting  half  nid  in  a  hollow  of  the  wood, 
v.hikt  his  flock  were  scattered  among  the  trees,  brousing  on 
the  short  withered  herbage.   If  report  speaks  true,  less 

*  My  owiL  sahssqaant  sapeiisnea  eerlamly  teoded  to  ooafimi  tbis 
opiBimt  ia  agnat  dflgna.  X  aevsr  met  with  a  race  of  people  who  had» 
generally  spealdag,  so  remarkable  a  disrogard  for  truth.   I  used 

scarcely  obsen'e,  that  there  arc  many  individuals  of  high  honour  and 
onsulHed  faith;  but  the.  geaonl  censure^  though  it  Bounds  ilUberal«  iSy 
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peaceful  and  pastoral  wanderers  at  times  lurk  amonofst  tliesa 
shades.  This  forest  is  noted  as  the  haunt  of  robbers,  and 
many  a  bloody  deed  of  murder  is  said  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated here.  As  we  passed  alonn;,  wc  caught  at  tiinca  an 
uncertain  view  of  caves  and  dusky  rocks  among  the  trees, 
which,  dimly  seen  in  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  our 
fancy  might  have  peopled  with  the  forms  of  banditti ;  not 
indeed  wholly  without  reason,  for,  not  a  week  ago,  a  friend 
of  ours  saw,  at  this  very  place,  the  murdered  body  of  a  soli- 
tary  traveller  lying  upon  the  road,  with  nothing  to  speak  hia 
name  and  country,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  hornnle  fate* 
A  vigilant  but  fruitless  seareh  afiber  the  assassins,  we  were 
told,  has  been  making  ever  since  hj  the  Sbixri,  or  Papal 
officers  of  justice,  who,  here,  as  well  as  in  every  other  port 
of  the  continent, are  at  least  semi-miUtaiy.  Bjtheway,! 
must  stop  one  moment  to  correct  a  very  common  mistake 
that  my  coimtrymen  often  fall  into ; — ^when  they  hear  that  a 
person  has  been  assassinate,  they  conclude  that  he  is  mur- 
dered ;  whereas,  like  the  Irish  kitt,  it  only  means  that  he  has 
been  attacked  and  robbed — ^but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  is  still  alive  and  well. 

Just  before  we  quitted  the  shores  of  the  lake,  a  parting 
gleam  of  the  setting  sim  burst  from  the  sky,  bathing  the 
landscape  in  one  flood  of  yellow  brightness,  and  lighting  up 
every  obiect  with  sudden  enchantment.  The  rich  brown 
woods,  the  jutting  promontories,  the  glowing  waters,  and 
the  distant  mountains  that  bounded  our  view,  laughed  in 
the  evening  beam,  and  kindled  into  beauty-HSuch  as  I  feel 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe*  We  turned  from  this 
scene  as  its  transient  hrightness  was  fiding  awa^,  plunged 
into  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  and  night  dosed  in  upon  us 
loi^  before^  we  had  ascended  and  descended  one  hi^  hill, 
ana  then  dimbed  to  the  top  of  another  still  higher,  on  the 
bleak  summit  of  which  stands  Hontefiascone,  from  which  I 
have  now  the  hapniness  of  writing  to  you.  Here,  therefore, 
I  will  condude  this  most  unconscionable  epistle,  which  has 
been  scribbled  id;  all  ndd  times  and  strange  places,  but  the 
most  part  of  it  in  the  carriage ;  and  perhaps  it  partakes  not 
a  little  of  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  whidi  the  inditing  of 
it  helped  to  beguile. 

I  have  learnt  now  to  make  very  tolerable  pot-hooks  with  a 
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pencil,  in  spite  of  jolting.  Talking  of  jolting,  I  believe  I 
never  told  you  that  we  are  now  upon  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Via  Cassia,  (a  way  now  pomethiug  of  the 
roughest,)  which  passed  by  Montefiascoiie,  Chiusi,  and  Siena, 
to  Pisa,  and  was  made  at  an  early  period  of  the  Eepublie  by 
somebody  called  Cassius,*  though  who  h©  was,  and  when  he 
iired,  seem  somewhat  dubious. 

P.  S, — ^We  have  just  had  dinner,  or  supper,  as  they  call  it ; 
and  if  we  got  little  or  nothing  to  eat,  i  must  do  Montefias- 
€one  the  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  deservedly  famed  for  the 
most  luscious  Muschat  wine.  However,  I  hope  we  sliall  not 
Mow  the  example  of  an  old  German  prelate,  who,  it  scemd, 
drank  it  at  this  mn  till  he  died. 

^Ve  left  Orvietto  to-day  on  the  right,  which  is  also  famed 
for  a  light,  pleasant  table  wine,  generally  considored  the  best 
produced  in  the  estates  of  the  church.  So  you  bee  we  have 
got  into  a  very  convivial  country. 

The  inn  here  is  a  paradise  to  the  two  last.  Still,  I  wish 
you  could  only  judge  of  its  merits,  and  see  the  den  of  dirt 
and  wretchedness  in  which  we  are  sitting,  and  muat  sleep. 
Pope  pathetically  laments  the  fate  of  one 

"  in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room'* 

in  England.  How  gladly  would  I  exchange  for  them  the 
best  oi  both  at  Montefiasconel 

LETTER  Y. 

Wb  set  off  on  this,  the  fifth  day  of  our  weary  pilgrimage, 
as  usual,  long  before  the  dawn;  and  after  traversing  for 
many  hours  a  dreaiy*  imendoaed,  and  houseless  plain,  we 
leacned  the  city  of  viterbo;  where,  having  made  a  siunp- 
tttons  breakfast  on  coffee,  (real  coffee,  not  made  of  burnt 
beans)  and  milk, — rarities  we  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day 
— ^we  went  out  to  see  the  town,  which  is  very  ancient,  vezj 
dirty,  and  beggarly  in  tiie  extieme.  This,  indeed,  did  not 
surprise  ns  much,  when  we  found  there  were  twent} -eight 

•  Sp.  CaasiuB  the  Consul,  who,  in  A.B.  268,  obtained  for  the  Roma^ 
people  the  Agrarian  law — in  return  for  wiiich  he  was  condemned  anu 
executed— could  not  have  been  the  maker  of  this  road;  for  LiTj,  who 
canmmtes  aU— even  the  most  tiifiSng  itf  hia  public  ada^  would  aaaa- 
tMj  have  menlianed  this. 
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comyents  of  nims  and  bet^glug  friars  in  a  piace  which  does 
not  contain  more  than  nine  thousand  inhabitants!  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  entirely  pared  with  Bat  iiag-etones, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  [Florence,  but  bo  deep  in  mire,  that 
it  waa  impoMible  to  see  tbe  Iwra  of  wfaioliour  guids  mfixDMcL 
IM  they  were  composed. 

This  same  guide  was  one  of  the  dirtiest-looking  oreaknea 
I  ever  beheld,  but  he  gravely  offered  his  services  to  us  aa 
ctceronej  and  he  mB  wMaalj  uaaM  inshfywing  na  "the  imj 
tlirongh  the  town. 

We  paid  a  ymkf  at  her  own  conTent,  to  Banta  Eosa,  a 
very  surprising  woman.  Cowards  die  many  tiiim  before 
their  death,"  but  this  aaani  haa  died  once  since  hers — a  more 
eztoaordinary  feat  than  any  I  ever  heaord  oi  being  petformedy 
eitter  by  saint  or  sinner — eiceptiBg  by  XiBtoD,  in  Tom 
Thimib,  who  always  dies  twice. 

She  onginally  died,  it  seems,  in  the  thirteenth  centnry; 
but  after  lying  dead  a  few  hundred  years,  she  cane  to  Ine 
one  night  when  her  chapel  took  fire,  got  up  and  rang  the 
bell  to  give  notice  of  it^  md  then  laid  quietly  down -and  died 
^ain,  without  any  bo4i^  knowmg  anything  of  the  matter, 
^e  chapel,  however^  was  burnt  down,  though  she  had  got 
out  of  her  grave  and  rung  the  beU  to  preyent  it;  all  her  mie 
clothes,  too,  wm  burned  off  her  back,  and  her  vefy  ring  was 
melted  on  her  finger;  but  she  remamed  unoonaomed,  though 
h^  hce  and  hands  are  as  black  aa  a  negro's,  and  infinitely 
more  hideous  than  anything  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  How- 
ever, they  say  she  was  very  fiur  four  hundred  years  ago, 
before  slie  was  singed,  and  that  she  never  was  embalmed 
even  after  her  first  death,  but  waa  preserved  solely  in  the 
odour  of  aanctity.  She  lies  in  a  gut  sepnlehie,  on  a  bed 
strewed  with  silver  flowers,  but  a  grate  keeps  prying  eyaa 
like  mine  at  a  proper  distance,  and  darkness  and  wax  tapers 
increase  the  mysterious  gloom.  This  remarkable  aaittt  began, 
with  praiBeworth^r  industry,  to  woi^  miracles  as  soon  aa  she 
waa  bom,  by  raising  a  cmld  from  the  dead,  while  ahe  was 
yet  a  baby  herself;  and  miracles  she  stiU  continues  to  per- 
form etery  dsjr— as  the  max  who  exUbifced  her  informed  me. 
On  inquiring  what  kind  of  miracles  they  were,  I  waa  in- 
formed  that  she  cores  aU  sort  of  diseases,  heals  Borea,.and 
even  re-establishes  some  Lime  legs;  but  ahe  deesneti  hgr  a^y 
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Bieans,  always  ciioose  to  do  it,  tl 
infiimitiM  of  mmj  skoald  eonliinie.  I  lum  iu> 
this  nun,  who  related  her  luatoy  to  ue,  and  iritt  whom  I 
bad  a  long  ooavemdaon,  really  and  truly  bdiam  in  it  all. 
She  knelt  bofiiie  tibe  aaint  in  aaknt  dvvwon  first,  and  ih«n 
gsfe  me  a  bit  of  cord,  the  nae  of  wUeh  perplexed  me  mndi; 
and  while  I  was  taming  it  xomd  and  round  in  mj  fingers, 
a&d  wondering  wfatt  she  expeoted  me  to  do  with  i^  a  troop 
of  darby  beggaie  hunt  into  tiie  elmeh,  togetharikkh  acnne 
better  dream,  bat  aaearody  leaa  dbty  peoj^;  and  the  whole 
companj,  ha!?mg  adored  tiie  eaiat^  reemed  fiom  tiie  nun, 
BTwy  one^  bits  of  ooid  like  mine*  I  inanired  liie  nae  of 
ftem,  mi  wae  told  Aej  had  been  roona  the  body  of  tiie 
aamt,  where  tbej  had  aegnired  audi  TktneB»  that,-tied  round 
any oflier body,  Aey wcnud  save  it  firom  ^nMe  ikgrtme.* 
TbB  beggaiB  no  aeoner  got  their  falta  of  eord,  than  iSbBT 
baGMne  ao  damocona^tiiough  I  am^  aora^  I  had  nothing  half 
BO  marvelloiis  to  jnve  them — that  they  fiarly  droTO  me  away. 
(theaennnaaseaiS  of  noble  finniliee.  They  are  of  tte  nmn- 
dicaii,  one  of  the  least  rigid  of  the  female  monaatio  orders^ 
Thqr  are  not  obliged  to  midnight  ingHs,  nor  any  exiraerdL* 
naiy  ads  of  penance  and  moK^oatmn,  aoid  may  aee  their 
ftnmy  and  female  finends  at  the  grate. 

'Emm  thenee  we  want  to  the  dnmh  of  the  llnmciaeaa 
IlEiBrs,  in  whidi  ia  the  painting  of  La  Tietd^  or  the  Yirgin 
and  ^  dead  Otcneb,  by  Sebaawn  del  Fkmibo^  one  of  me 
most  .esteemed  produdaona  of  hia  peneiL  It  bears,  I  should 
suppose,  internal  evi^ieiioe  of  being  the  deaign  of  a  &r  aapO" 
not  master — 1  mean  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  marked  with  all 
the  force  and  vigour,  the  correct  design,  and  bold  conception 
of  bis  powerful  geniufi,  and  soars  far  abore  the  feeble  com- 
positions of  Sebastian,  who,  like  many  of  the  Venetian  sdiool, 
was  ail  admirable  colourist,  but  wonilly  ignorant  of  design. 
"His  iiand,  indeed,  was  more  ready  tluui  ms  head,**  as  some- 
body observes  of  another  artist;  he  wanted  skiU  to  invent 
and  combine,  but  he  could  give  life  to  the  compositions  of 
others;  and  it  is  wellkncn\ii  that  he  was  employed,  as  well  as 
Bome  others  of  his  contemporaries,  by  JVIicliael  Angelo,  who 
despised  the  mechanical  pai't  of  painting,  to  embody  his  designs. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  state,  that  my  belief  of  this 
painting  being  done  Hvm  hia  ttketcb,  is  founded  on  my  own 
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judgment  alone.  The  friars  only  know  that  it  is  painted  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo.  8tiU,  I  cannot  think  that^  without 
assistance,  he  could  have  designed  it. 

The  figure  of  the  Christ,  which  has,  apparently,  been 
drawn  from  nature,  is  nearly  blaek;  it  is  extended  on  a 
white  windinfi'-sheet,  with  the  shoulders  raised,  and  the  head 
diooj^ng  laaA — admirably  drawn.  The  difficulties  of  the 
position  are  completely  Bimnounted.  The  Madonna^  behind, 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  strongly  expiesaes 
the  deep,  passionate,  overwhelming  affliction  of  a  mother, 
weeping  for  her  child  in  despair  that  knows  no  comfort. 
This  is  its  charm;  there  is  nothing  ideal,  nothing  beautifiil, 
nothing  elevated.  She  is  advanced  in  life;  she  is  in  poverty; 
she  seems  to  belong  to  the  lower  orders  of  women: — but 
there  is  nature  in  it---trae  and  unvitiated,  though  common, 
and  perhaps  Yulgar,  nature — that  speaks  at  once  to  every 
heart.  The  picture  is  in  a  shamefully  dirty  state,  and  is 
placed  in  the  worst  possible  light,  or  rather  darkness.  It 
requires  strong  Hght,  and  it  is  in  total  obscurily. 

Nine  firiars  now  aicme  occupy  the  nearly  deserted  cloister 
of  this  convent. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ugly  old  Cathedral  of 
Yiterbo,  except  the  remembrance  that  it  was  there,  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  altar,  that  De  Montfort,  son  of  the  fimiona 
Simon  de  Hbntfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  (the  usurper  of  all 
but  the  name  of  soverei^ty  in  the  reign  of  demy  tiie 
Third,)  murdered  his  cousm,  Henry  D'AJmaine,  son  of  the 
Earl  ^  Cornwall,  King  of  the  Bomans.  The  murderer* 
escaped  at  the  time  by  taking  sanctuary  in  the  ^Franciscan 
oonvenl^  but  was  at  hut  taken  prisoner  by  the  Airagonese, 
and  perished  miserably  in  a  dungeon. 

A  memorable  batlle  was  fought  at  Yiterbo  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  which  an  army  of  modem  Eomans  was 
defeated  with  immense  loss  by  the  generalship  of  an  English 
bishop.  The  forces  of  the  Pope,  in  this  smgular  engae^e- 
ment,  were  united  with  those  of  the  Emperor,  against  the 
people  of  his  flock,  led  on  by  this  martial  prelate.! 

*  According  to  Hume,  tlic  murder  was  committed  by  two  sons  of 
Simoo,  Earl  of  Leicester.    Other  authors  speal:  only  of  one. 

f  His  Ti:une  ivas  Peter  de  iinpibua,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  HlO 
battle  wua  fought  ia  1234. —  Vide  GlBBOKj  Toi.  xii,  p.  286. 
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We  were  told,  tli.it  two  or  three  miles  from  Yilorho  there 
is  a  lake  of  hot  sulphureous  water,  which  boils  furiously  and 
incessantly,  throwing  up  a  white  thick  vapotir  that  1  saw 
distinctly  from  the  hill  on  leaving  the  town;  but  we  had  no 
time  to  visit  it,  the  Vetturino  l^ingy  aa  usual,  out  of  all 
patience  with  our  tardiness. 

Wc  began  immediately  to  ascend  the  long  laborious 
mountain  of  Yit^rbo,  the  classical  Cmmm,  At  an  early  age 
of  the  republic,  the  consul  f  abius,  and  a  Eoman  army, 
effected  their  memorable  passage  through  the  th^  untroddea 
depths  of  its  forest,  and  gained  on  ito  northern  sidOi  their 
great  and  decisire  Tictoij  orer  the  Etruscans.* 

It  still  preserves  something  of  its  sylvan  character.  It  is 
ooveied  with  wild  broom  and  brushwood,  amongst  which 
.tower  some  noble  chesnutotrees,  and  dark-spreading  stone- 
pines,  sudi  as  Claude  Lonaine  lores  to  inlxoduce  mto  his 
Jsndscapes.  They  give,  even  to  scenes  of  nature,  that 
repose  which  breathes  in  his  poetic  paintinga.  And  the 
neh,  broad,  deep  shade  of  this  picturesque  tree,  contrasted 
with  the  tall,  spiral,  graceful  form  of  the  columbar  cypress, 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fieatures  of  the  dimafces  of 
the  south. 

Prom  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  beheld  at  our  feet 
the  beautiful  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Yico,  sunk  in  steep  banks 
covered  with  OYOrhanging  woods,  amongst  whose  luxuriant 
shades  Autumn  seemed  to  have  lingered,  as  if  to  paint  them 
with  his  last  and  richest  tints. 

In  descending,  we  observed  a  cross  by  the  wayside^  where, 
acoording  to  the  accounts  of  the  peasantiy,  eight  years  ago  a 
fraveller  was  murdered. 

We  passed  through  the  town  of  Bonciglione,  built  in  a 
most  picturesque  situation,  on  a  precipitous  bank  imme- 
diately above  a  deep  rocky  nmne,  overhung  with  wood. 
The  roofless  houses  of  its  old  town,  and  the  grey  waUs  and 
mined  towers  of  its  Gk>thic  castle,  accorded  wdl  with  the 
solemn  shade  of  the  aged  pines  which  hung  over  them. 

Though  no  tradition  is  attached  to  these  unstoried  ruins, 
they  to  the  fimcy,  perhaps  more  forcibly  from  the  very 
obscurity  tliat  inTolres  them.  Through  every  breach  of 
time,  and  mouldering  touch  of  age,  they  awaken  the  memory 

*  Livy,  UK  iz.  dec  1. 
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of  tlie  past;  aud  all  the  sorrows  and  the  crimes,  the  deeds  of 
violence  and  scenes  of  (iri^t  which  succebSive  generations 
may  have  done  or  tjailV  red  here,  rise  upon  the  av^  akeued 
imagination.  How  beautiiuily  the  suu  illnrainea  these  jut- 
ting rocks  and  spreading  wooas,  witli  its  setting  beam!  Its 
last  golden  glow  shines  m  enchaTitmt  nt  upon  those  gray 
walls,  and  those  dark  and  spreading;  pijies!  Would  that  I 
could  convey  to  you  an  iiiuiL^e  of  tlic  beauty  of  the  scene  now 
before  me!  At  any  other  tune,  porha]^s,  it  might  not  possess 
the  same  charm;  but  m  such  an  hour,  and  audh  an  evening 
as  this,  its  power  is  not  to  be  resisted. 

Poets  in  all  a*]:es  have  dwelt  upon  tlie  praises  of  moon- 
light— and  what  heart  has  not  felt  its  beauty?  But  there  is 
in  its  beams,  even  when  most  briiiiant,  a  coldness — an  un- 
varied whiteness;  and  I  own  that,  to  mc,  the  soft  and  glow- 
ing, but  too  shortlived  hour  that  succeeds  the  jrl^rious  set- 
ting of  the  Sim,  when  all  nature  is  melted  into  sidiuess,  and 
harmony,  and  repose,  and  painted  in  hut\^  of  softness  that 
the  pencil  cotild  never  equai,  is  ten  thousand  times  jnore 
delight  t  ill  and  more  dear. 

Poets  may  be  right  to  visit  the  gray  and  tottering  ruin 
"by  the  pale  moonlight;"  but  I  am  clear  that  the  painter, 
and  all  wlio  can  feel  what  painting  is,  should  view  it  when 
the  soft  shades  of  twilight  are  gathering  round,  and  the 
glowing  beam  still  lingers  in  the  western  sky. 

Of  aii  hours,  however,  that  of  noon  is  the  most  nnpic- 
turesque  and  iminteresting.  This  is  rery  obaervaUe  in  a 
summer's  day  in  our  own  countij,  and  stiU  more  so  the 
farther  we  advanee  towards  tiie  tn^ios,  where  the  san 
ascending  neailj  into  tke  zenith,  nvraim  the  £iee 
of  nature  in  (me  uniyenal  glare.  !Far  tins  reason,  teo»  I 
liaTe  often  thought  that  tiie  light  of  tto  moon,  "  when  ridhig 
near  her  highest  noon/*  has  not  neatly  so  beautiful  an  efkct 
as  when  her  full  round  orb,  flowing  in  the  richness  of  the 
'  evening,  rises  above  the  honzoo,  throwing  her  broad  lights 
and  shadows  ofer  niitee's  &ee.  But  emaaag  ndrnmoa^  aod 
the  shadows  fall — 

"  Miyoreaqae  tadunt  altis  d«  nmtibas  nmbrsB," 

and  throw  that  breadth  of  light  and  shade^  without  which 
neither  nature  nor  paintuig  oan  a^esr  beaatifiiL  The 
shadows,  howeyer,  are  now  so  broao,  and  the  last  lingering 
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beam  has  so  nearly  faded,  that  it  scarce  serves  me  to  make 
these  pot-hooks,  whicli,  as  the  carrias^e  siowly  jolts  along, 
I  eoutrive  to  indite,  less  ior  your  amusement  than  my  own. 

The  costume  of  the  women  here  is  pretty  and  ])ieture8que; 
ft  party  of  them  have  just  now  passed  the  carnage,  their 
bright  eyes  flashing  at  us  from  under  their  raven  locks. 
They  wear  on  their  heads  a  scarlet  r/iantilla,  or  square  cloth, 
edged  with  black,  and  a  black  boddice  laeed  up  in  front,  the 
Ion sleeres  of  which  are  tied  to  the  shouidt  r  with  a  great 
nimy  bows  of  blue  riband,  the  %vhite  sleeve  o£  the  chemise 
peeping  out  in  the  interveninc:  space. 

Eonciglione  is  said  to  contain  about  5C)00  iniiabitants,  and 
IS  the  last  healthv  place,— t«tall>^  I'rec  from  malaria — between 
this  and  Eome,  from  which  we  art'  (IleaTen  be  praised!) 
only  thirty-flve  miles  distant.  But  it  is  joeadj  dsiEik*  Adieul 
Toioight  .wa  sLee^  at  MeuterosL 

LElTEil  VT. 

Home,  luth  December,  1810. 

Eome! — Yes,  we  are  actually  in  Eome,  at  least  I  believe 
so— for  as  yet  I  can  scarcely  feel  sure  of  the  fact;  and,  as  in 
restless  im^tsence  we  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
looking  round,  see  tbttt  it  is  like  any  other  xooiDy.  we  contin- 
ually a»k  eadi  other  in  flfftoniffhmfiint^  if  we  are  indeed  in 
^me^  if  W6  shall  really  to-morrow  see  the  Colosseum,  the 
Ponim,  and  St.  Peter's;  or  i^  after  aU,  it  i&  only  a  diesEinP 

Bat  I  must  take  up  the  history  of  our  adventoises  vdiere  I 
them  off,  when  the  shades  of  evening  stopped  my  carriage 
^iatle.  I  think  I  told  you  we  were  to  sleep  at  Monterosi, 
^  Vain  hope !  There  indeed  we  passed  the  nignt,  but  to  sleep 
utt^^  impossible.  After  tsaffeUing  more  than  two  hours 
in  total  Agkness— our  olfiustonj  nerres  fiequently  assailed 
^th  strong  fumes  of  sulphureous  water — our  VeUurmo  qua- 
^g  with  the  fear  of  robbers — and  ourselves  quaking  with 
ecdd;  hungry  and  weary,  we  reached  at  last  the  wished-for 
inn,  where  neither  fire^  foo^  nor  rest,  was  .to  be  had.  We 
dismounted  in  a  filthy  stable,  from  whence,  aa  we  could  get 
Bobody  to  come  near  us,  we  made  our  way  up  a  daxk  steep 
■tttioase,  covered  witii  dirt  of  every  desoription,  into  a  place 
^or  I  don't  knuw  what  name  to  give  it — ^the  immense  sue 

whidLstnudLUS  dumb  with  amaasment.  The  eye  vainly 
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Bought  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  which  invoh  ed  its  farther 
extremity  and  its  raftered  height.  It  was  open  to  the  stables 
below  at  the  end  by  which  we  had  entered  it,  a  piece  being 
taken  out  of  the  floor  to  leave  room  for  the  steep  stair,  or 
ladder,  by  which  we  had  ascended.  One  dim  lamp,  whose 
feeble  t&j  was  lost  against  the  blackened  walls,  omy  served 
to  make  its  deep  darkness  and  desolation  partially  visible,  and 
revealed  to  us  me  taU  form  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak, 
striding  up  and  down  this  black  and  empty  hall.  Stopping 
short  at  our  entrance,  he  darted  at  us,  mm  beneath  a  large 
slouched  hat^  a  look  of  keen  and  stem  examination,  which, 
was  rather  appalling.  Another  man,  rolled  in  a  similar  man- 
tle, half-raised  himself,  on  our  anprooch,  from  the  ground  on 
which  he  was  stretched,  and  mignt  have  escaped  our  obserra* 
tion,  but  for  the  clatter  of  his  stiletto  on  the  stone  pavement, 
as  he  composed  himself  again  to  rest.  It  was  just  the  place 
and  the  people  for  an  adventure  of  romance;  and  we  nu^t, 
if  we  had  possessed  brilliant  imaginations,  We  &ncied  our- 
selyes  heroines  betrayed  to  banditti,  and  made  most  glorious 
efforts  to  escape  out  of  their  hands;  but  we  ouly&neied  our- 
selves betrayed  to  a  badimi,  out  of  which  there  was  no  escape, 
and  we  directed  all  our  efforts  to  getting  a  bed-room  and  a 
fire.  Affcer  considerable  delay  we  did  get  into  a  bed-room, 
more  wretched  than  language  can  desciwe:  open  in  many  a 
cnmny  to  the  weather,  unswept,  onplastered,  andunfiimisned 
except  by  two  such  beds  as  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  form 
any  idea  of;  but  as  the  surly  people  of  the  house  could  or 
would  shew  us  no  other,  we  had  no  lemedv.  A  fire,  that 
grand  consoler  of  discomforts,  was  not  to  be  nad.  The  wood 
was  so  wet,  the  wind  so  hi^h^  and  the  chimney  so  wide,  that 
while  we  were  blinded  ana  suffocated  with  wreaths  of  pun* 
gent  smoke,  and  while  the  wind  whistled  at  its  pleasure 
through  the  hundred  chinks  of  the  tmglazed  windows,  our 
most  perseToring  efforts  Med  to  make  a  blaze. 

A  tub  turned  upside  down  served  for  a  seat,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  long  black  den  of  darkness,  wUdi  we  had 
first  entered,  to  eat  our  supper,  under  pretence  that  the  house 
contained  no  other  table,  and  that  it  was  too  heavy  for  removal. 
Our  two  stilettoed  fiiends  were  still  there;  one  stalking 
about,  and  the  other  seeming  to  sleep.  This  would  not  have 
lightened  away  our  appetite,  if  we  could  have  got  anythin|» 
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to  eat;  but  though  y^^nK^thinp^  swimming  in  oil,  and  smelling 
of  garlic,  was  set  before  us,  its  appearance  was  so  disgusting^, 
that,  after  a  f&st  of  more  than  twelve  hours,  not  even  hunger 
could  persuade  us  to  touch  it.  Tf  we  did  not  cat,  however, 
we  were  eaten;  whole  hosts  made  us  tlieir  prey  durins^  the 
night,  while  we  lav  shivering  and  defciK  cless.  This  indeed 
is  almost  mvariably  the  case  throughout  Italy.  The  people 
draitt  your  purses  by  day,  and  the  nens  vour  blood  by  night, 

We  got  up — 1  believe  in  the  middle  of  tlic  uight,  less  from 
the  vrretcheaQess  of  ourpallets  than  impatieuce  to  see  Kome; 
and.  after  swallowing  our  usual  breakfast  of  bad  coffe(\  ^dthont 
niilk,  we  were  dragged  along  at  a  foot-pace,  which  seemed,  if 
possible,  slower  than  usual,  for  about  three  hours  in  darkness, 
till  we  approached  Baccano,*  when  the  sun  rose  in  splendour, 
and  we  round  ouifleLres  on  the  deserted  O^pagna  of  Home. 

In  answer  to  onr  eager  inqniii^  of  when  we  should  see 
Some,  our  phlegmatic  Vetttmno  onlj  replied^  ^^Ade990 ! 
adem  r  imahle,  seemingly^  to  oonceiTe  any  other  cause  for 
our  anxiety,  than  the  Teiy  natural  impatience  to  get  to  the 
end  of  our  tedious  joumey.  Our  longing  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  we  were  told  that  it  would  first  appear ; 
^en,  at  length,  the  carriage  having  toiled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
Jong  hill,  the  VeUuHno  exdaimed, "  Eccola !  The  dome  of 
St  Peter^s  appeared  in  view;  and,  springing  out  of  the  car- 
AgB,  and  up  a  bank  by  the  road  aide,  we  beheld  from  its 
wnmnit,  Borne ! 

It  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  waste  of  the  Oampagna^ 
wliOBe  blown  herbage  was  glistening  in  the  silvery  dews  of 
morning.  In  the  hollow  beuyw  ns,  a  ndned  Gotme  tower, 
sJuidedby  some  straggling  trees,  formed  a  fine  foreground  to 
tiie  view  of  the  diatfoit  city.  Iti  indistinct  buildings  formed 
a  Bort  of  long  irregular  line,  in  which  the  lofty  dome  of 
St  Peter'fl  and  the  Castib  St.  Angelo,  once  the  proud 
MniBoleum  of  Hadrian,  were  alone  prominent.  Shall  I  yen** 
tme  to  confess  to  you,  that  it  was  with  eyes  dimmed  with 
tears  that  I  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  BomeP  I  saw  before 
Bia  tiie  great,  the  ancnent,  the  eternal  Oily— the  acknow- 
ledged <^een  of  Ifations— the  Miatress  of  the  World,  the 
ieat  of  glory,  and  the  land  of  patriots,  of  poets,  and  of  heroes. 

*  The  second  po&t-hou&c  Irum  Eome.   Soon  after  parsing  it,  you  see 
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Other  atiBBf  bowerer  great  or  distiiigaidied,  are  anfy  the 
capital  of  a  eountrj ;  but  Borne  ia  tiw  niBtropoHs  of  the 
-wmiL  BeooUeotiiHis  dear  to  everf  hmiuuDL  heart,  in  nhklL 
every  aatioa  aind  people  can  syn^thize,  eeem  to  make  it 
the  eomHiaii  mother  of  alL  The  awful  rainB  of  its  feimer 
greatoeea^  Hie  proud  moniimfliiti  of  ita  early  jeara  of  g^oij, 
the  aeeoiniilated  mamotiala  of  long  agea  of  "ddBaitoide,  and 
the  noUeat  imka  of  art  and  gemoa  m  eray  age,  tm^  in 
giying  it  an  inteeeat  and  a  digiiity  no  other  a^  on  earth 
can  ever  beaot:  and  oa  I  gaied  upon  il^  aU  iiie  long  story 
of  ita  fine,  tiie  daeda  of  ita  heroea,  tiie  ahadea  of  ita  philo- 
aophera,  and  the  atnuta  of  ita  poeta,  hmt  'iipon  my  memory, 
aiid  fODed  my  heart  iri&  emotiBna  tinit  could  not  be  re- 
preaaed. 

TetiAo,  mtiKmt  emoiaonv  conld  tread  the  aoil  emmbled 
by  00  many  agea  of  §^X7»  or  behdd,  iinmoTed,  a  ^pot  in 
whoae  ray  name  there  ia  enchantment  ?  All  that  we  have 
read,  tiioiwrt^  admired,  and  worahimied  fiom  onr  earlkat 
yoara  o]l  that  awahsned  our  ^ondiM  enthiiaiaam — all  that 
dotta  the  mind,  firea  ike  imagnution,  cr  touchea  the  faaarf^ 
ia  coDceutered  on  tiie  aoil  of  Italy,  andamidat the  miaa  of 
Boone* 

We  atood  now  on  charmed  and  chaaic  ground,  on  Latnim 
itaelf,  and  bdield  around  na  nearly  all  ita  atoned  1kiA» 

Far  bejond  Berne,  to  tiie  aonth,  the  higheat  of  that  rang^e 
of  hiUa  which  bonnd  the  aonthem  horizon,  rose  tiie  beaolTOl 
woody  height  of  Monte  Cayo,  the  far^&med  Jfiww  JIbanus, 
on  whoae  uteoatanmmit  once  atood  tlm  mmraible  Temple 
of  Jiq^iter  Latiolia. 

Next  it,  on  the  left,  IKeaaaati,  the  ancmnt  Tuacohtm,  rising 
geacefuUy  from  the  pkon,.  caught  our  eye,  leminding  us  ^ 
the  ckaaic  retreat  that  Cicero  once  poaaessed  beneath  its 
shades.  To  the  east,  our  view  was  terminated  by  the  white 
peaks  of  the  distant  Apennines,  beneath  which  rose  a  lower, 
nearer  range  of  i^assy  neights,  called  the  Sabine  HiUs. 

The  Sabine  Hills ! — The  very  name  seemed  to  transport 
us  into  the  romantic  period  of  early  history.  In  fancy,  wo 
saw  the  spot  where  the  Sabines  mourned  the  rape  of  their 
wives  and  daughters — where  Cincinnatus  ploughed  his  fields, 
and  where  Horace  enjoyed  the  rural  pleasures  of  his  vSabino 
&rm.   In  reality,  on  their  greeu  tiidcd  we  beheld  the  white 
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ivalls  of  Tiroli,  &e  anoient  Tibiir ;  and^  tutiust  to  the  eaet^ 
JBalesiama,  tiie  aneiant  PnmeBte. 

BelnreeiL  ike  Sabine  BjUb  on  tbe  east,  and  tiie  liilla  of 
Tzteibo  (Monte  CSmimiia)  on.  the  noith,  which  we  had  bo 
htelj  dOBBedy  the  hold  ndge  of  Mount  Soraote  rose  firom 
the  plam,  insuhited  &om  every  other  height,  the  most  strik- 
ing^ the  most  pictiuesque,  and,  excepting  the  Alban  Mount, 


moantams  i^t  suiround  three  sides  of  the  phun  of  Latinm. 
?ar  as  the  eye  oan  reach,  the  Gampagna  stretches  in  erery 
direction,  to  the  base  of  these  hilis.  To  the  west,  a  wild 
sullen  flat  extends  to  the  sea.  A  profusion  of  bushy  thickets, 
and  a  few  solitary  trees,  were  scattered  oyer  the  broken 
surface  of  this  unoiclosed  and  houseless  plain ; — ^for  a  plain 
it  ia — since,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  mues,  where  we  now 
stood,  we  distinctly  saw  Borne — but  it  is  not  a  dead  flat,  as 
many  have  asserted:  on  the  eontary,  it  is  generally  un- 
dulating ground,  interspersed  with  broken  hiUocks,  and  steep 
banks  covered  with  wild  shrubby  oakwood,  or  lonely  iiafc- 
topped  pine  trees. 

Over  this  wild  waste,  no  rural  dwelling,  nor  scattered 
hamlets,  nor  fields,  nor  gardens,  such  as  usually  mark  tho 
approach  to  ii  })opulous  city,  were  to  be  seen.  All  was  rimi : 
faUen  irionunu'iiis  of  Komiiu  days — gray  towers  of  Gothic 
times--  abandoned  habitations  of  modem  vears,  alone  met 
the  eye.  No  trace  of  man  appeared,  except  in  the  lonely 
tomb,  which  told  us  he  had  been.  Rome  herself  was  all 
that  we  beheld.  She  stood  alone  in  the  wilderness  as  iu  the 
world,  surroimded  by  a  desert  of  her  own  creation — a  desert 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  her  former  greatness  and 
her  present  decay.  It  may  perhaps  be  soothing  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  traveller,  or  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  to  see 
the  once  beautiful  Campagna  di  Eoma  abandoned  to  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  covered  only  with  the  defaced 
tombs  of  her  tvrants,  and  the  scarce  visible  reniaiiis  of  the 
\illa8  of  her  senators ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reason  and 
hiunaaity  to  behold  an  immense  tract  of  fertile  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world, 
pestilent  with  disease  and  death,  and  to  know  that,  like  a 
devouring  grave,  it  annually  engulphs  all  of  human  kind  that 
toil  upon  its  surface.   The  unSurkuwte  labourers  employed 
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in  the  scanty  cultivatkna  oocasianally  given  to  tlie  soil  icf 
enable  it  to  produce  pasturage  for  cattle,  generally  jbll 
victims  to  the  baneful  climate.  Amidst  the  fearful  lone- 
liness and  stillness  of  this  scene  of  desolation,  as  we  adTaaced 
through  the  long  dreazy  tract  that  divided  us  from  Eome,  a 
few  wretched  peasants,  whose  looks  bespoke  them  victims  of 
slow  consuming  disease,  occasionally  reminded  us  of  the 
tremendous  ravage  of  human  life  whieh  this  invisible  and 
mysterious  power  is  annually  making. 

I  need  not  tell  j'jm  that  the  season  of  HhB  malaria  is  during 
summer^  and  that,  from  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  rains  in 
October,  tUl  tho  return  of  the  midsummer  heats,  the  alano* 
sphere  is  Weetlj  salubrious. 

Thus  the  Gampagna  seems  to  he  the  alternate  region  of 
life  and  death.  Amidst  all  the  ingenious  and  impracticable 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
dreadful  scourge,  the  cause  of  it  has  never  been  satisfiMstorilj 
explained ;  and  till  that  be  ascertained,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
remfAj  can  be  applied;  if  indeed  it  be  within  human 
control,  which  is  a  more  presumptuous  than  probable  con- 
dnsion. 

About  five  miles  frt»m  Eome,  doae  to  the  road,  on  the 
ri^ht,  stand  the  remains  of  a  broken  marble  tomb,  adorned 
with  bas  relief  absurdly  enough  called,  b j  the  vulgar,  the 
Tomb  of  Nero,  although  inscribed  with  the  name  of  G* 
Yibius  Marians,  a  private  and  undistinguished  Boman. 

We  soon  afterwards  saw,  on  our  right,  the  height  of 
3(bnt6  MariOf  covered  vrith  evergreen  pines  and  cypress, 
which  shade  princely  viOas  fast  fliDing  into  decay,  and 
totally  abandoned. 

About  two  miles  from  Some  we  joined  the  ancient 
Flmninian  way.  We  had  previously,  as  I  think  I  told  you» 
been  travelling  on  what  is  caUed  the  line  of  the  Tia  Gassia : 
and  from  the  specimen  we  have  had  of  it,  particularly  to-da^^^ 
I  must  say,  that  though  it  may  be  extremely  clasaical,  it  is 
very  rough.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  jolting  we  recced 
ought  to  be  laid,  not  to  the  charge  of  the  consul  whoever  he 
was,  that  made  the  road,  but  of  the  popes,  who  ought  to  have 
mended  it. 

But  all  else  was  forgotten,  for  we  now  beheld  the  Tiber 
glistening  in  the  sun,  as  it  silently  flows  through  its  deserted 
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banks,  -tvliicli  are  i^at  and  bare,  unshaded  bj^wood,  and  Uil« 
gitU'ed  b}-  cultivation,  *  [ 

.  If  no  longer    ,  . 

"Anra 
Inter  opima  vinim," 

ite  €00X86  is  stall  chai^cterised  by  the 

Leni  fluit  agmine  Tybrls." 

it  is  deep  and  muddj,  and  neither  a  large  nor  a  lieaatifiil 
itieam.  Yet  we  almost  finded  its  winding  course  possessed 
some  besnfy,  as  our  eye  eagerlj  pursuMl  its  wandenngs, 
sweeping  round  the  l»8e  of  the  pine-crowned  height  of 
Monte  Mano.  But  there  is  a  charm  attached  to  it  l^ond 
sQ  that  the  prodigality  of  nature  could  have  lavished  upon  it. 
It  ii  the  Tiber — tne  yellow*  TibCT^an  epithet  it  still  merits 
fiom  the  colour  of  its  waters^  alter  two  thousand  years  have 
)Mmd  away ;  and'  it' was  not  without  a  complication  of  feel- 
ings, which  it  would  be  Tain  to  analyze,  that  we  crossed  for 
the  first  time  its  classic  tide. 

I^e^  passed  under  a  sort'  of  arch  as  we  entered  upon  the 
Kmte  M oUe,  ancientiLy  csiUed  the  Pons  Mihius,  nom  M. 
Sniilfais  Bcaurus,  by  whom  it  was  originally  hdlt. 

Imniediately  on  crossing  the  brid^,  we  entered  what  was 
>Qciently  the  Campus  !&&tiu8;  and  at  the  extremity  of  a 
•teaight  line  of  road,  bordered  by  high  walls,  about  a  mile 
ttd  a  hall*  in  length,  we  saw  the  rorto  del  Popolo. 

name  recalls  the  Eepublic  and  the  Eomanpeople,  but 
it  is  only  the  substitute  for  the  ancient  Forta  Ftaminia^  tliu 
northern  entrance  of  Home. 

It  was  in  vain  that  ou.r  Itinerario  told  us  this  gate  was 
tiie  work  of  Michael  An^elo,t  hut  a  \\  ork  unworthy  of  his 
genius ;  we  could  stop  neither  to  admire  nor  criticise  it — we 
could  only  gaze  on  it  \\ith  a  species  of  veneration  j  for, 
though  modem,  it  was  the  gate  of  Eome ! 

^Ve  drove  under  it,  and  beheld  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
piazza  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite,  wliich  seemed  almost 
to  pierce  the  skies.    This  noble  monument,  the  imperishablo 

*  Yellow  Ib  an  exceedingly  undescriptiye  translatioii  of  that  tawny 
wlonr,  that  mixture  of  red,  brown,  gray,  and  yellow,  whit  h  sliould 
answer  to  the  flavus"  here :  but  I  may  not  deviate  from  the  established 
pinnae,  nor  do  I  know  a  better. 

t  An  assertion,  however,  nnaupported  by  any  authority. 

▼01.  L  r 
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memoEial  of  an  older  irorld,  meets  the  itmi^er^a  eje  m  his 
entraaee  into  this  dty  of  a^B^  as  if  to  remind  him  of  the 
fallen  greatness  of  Imperial  Some. 

A  convent  attached  to  a-  church  adjoining  the  gate,  and 
just  beginning  to  be  rebuilt,  speaka  to  him  equaUj  intel- 
ligibly of  the  existing  debaaemint  of  Fa^  Borne. 

On  the  right  aee  some  barracks^  whicby  as  tb^  are  for 
Papal,  not  Fhetorian  guards,  and,  moreorer,  are  the  work  of 
the  modem  Erench,  not  i&e  ancient  Bomaos^  we  looked  at^ 
you  may  be  snre,  ynUSi  soTereign  contempt. 

On  tne  left  rises,  ftom  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  iShe  aibrapt 
steep  of  the  Pfaudan  hiE  (the  OoHUa  Mortuhrum)^  once 
coTered  with  the  villas  and  gardens  of  Bdmaa  dtiaens. 
Opposite  to  us,  the  Corso,  nanow,  but  handsome,  opens  ita 
direct  road  into  the  city,  guarded  bj  two  twin  cbiucneB,  not 
unHke  porters*  lodges,  ^diich  are  remarkable  for  nothing 
except  tneir  oval  domes. 

On  either  side  of  the  Corso,  a  street  diverges  in  slanting 
lines  into  different  parts  of  Eome. 

*  "We  had  abundance  of  leisure  for  tbe  examination  of  every 

object,  wliile  the  custom-bouse  officers  were  carrying  on 
their  customarv  ^\Tant;;]uig  eiuiiiiiiation  of  passports. 

Bribery  won't  do  at  liome — (I  mean  at  the  gates) — a 
la^icia  passarc  is  necessary,  which  we  should  liayc  vvTit  lcn  for 
Ironi  Florence,  to  desire  the  banker  to  leave  at  the  gate  for 
us.  As  we  had  not  taken  this  precaution,  tvso  of  the 
Doganieri  mounted  the  box,  and  thus,  in  their  custody,  we 
were  conveyed  down  the  Corso,  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  very  ignominious  manner,  to  be  searched  at  the  custom- 
house, as  if  we  had  been  smugglers.  A  magnificent  portico 
of  eleven  iiuted  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  once  the 
temple  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  near  the  proud  triumphal 
pillar  that  still  stands  in  commemoration  of  nis  victories  and 
his  virtues,  now  serves  the  ignoble  pm^ose  of  a  Dogana. 

We  were  obliged  to  get  out,  in  order  that  the  seats  in  the 
inside  of  the  carriage  might  be  searched ;  and  thus,  perforce, 
the  first  place  we  entered  iu  Kome  was  one  of  its  ancient 
temples.  It  seemed  for  a  long  time  probable  that  it  would 
also  prove  the  last,  for  Eonie  was  overflowing.  We  drove 
about  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  found  every  hotel  ftill  of 
JfUflesu   The  luckj  departure  of  one.£amilj  of  them,  how- 
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ever,  at  length  enabled  us  to  take  possession  of  their  newlj 
vacated  apartments,  which  are  indeed  most  comfortable. 
You  cannot  conceive,  without  having  travelled  VeUvrim 
from  Florence  to  Bome,  and  lodged  in  tbe  holes  we  have  done, 
how  delightful  is  the  sensation  of  being  in  a  habitable  hotel^ 
how  aiN9eptahl#  the  idea  of  a  good  dumer,  and  how  trans- 
porting the  prospect  of  ale^ing  in  a  clean  bed.  But  that 
Inzmioius  idM»  with  the  oertwnty  of  not  being  obliged  to 
^  up  at  four  in  the  moiimig,  is  a<rtiiiB  moment  too  tempt- 
iqgtobezeflieted:  8o,goodn%ktl 

LETTEE  VIL 

"Weeks  have  elapsed  since  mj  arrival  in  Home,  and 
nothing  have  I  seen  of  it  except  the  four  walls  of  my 
chamber.  I  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  Hebrides.  I 
wrote  to  you,  impatient  for  the  morning  that  I  might  behold 
Eome :  it  came,  and  found  me  so  iU,  that,  though  I  got  up 
and  went  out  in  a  kind  o£  dew^atkm,  Tiolent  and  rapidljr 
increasing  fever  compelled  me  almost  immediately  to  return, 
and  confined  me  to  bed,  till  it  seemed  dubiims  when,  if  ever, 
I  should  rise  a^im*  The  fever  oa  my  mind  incfeased  that 
on  bodj»  Y  isiona  of  aneient  rams  haunted  my  perturbed 
imagination.  The  Colosseum,  miek  aa  I  hsd  seen  it  in  the 
cork  model,  was  continually  be&ee  my  eyes.  I  grew  worse 
and  worae,  till  at  last  the  highly-agreeable  proba^ty  forced 
itself  i^on  my  contemplation  of  dying  in  Home,  without 
hvring  seen  St.  Peter's  or  the  Colosseum,  which,  you  must 
allow,  would  have  been  a  greet  aggravation  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune.  But,  thanks  to  Heaven  end  I^.  —  ,  who  was 

luckily  here,  I  am  stiU  alive,  and  hope  yet  to  see  the 
"BtfiBcnal  City  "  before  I  die»  I  had  verv  nearly  gone  to  an 
eternal  city,  indeed ;  one  not  made  with  hands.  But  this  is 
not  a  fit  sut^ject  £br  joking*  I  have  at  length  obtained  per- 
mission to  go  ont  to-morrow,  and  never  did  imprisoned 
caitiff  look  forward  to  his  Uibsxation  from  a  dungeon  with 
more  impatient  dslight. 

By  way  of  an  agreeable  adventure,  about  midnight,  on  the 
second  night  of  my  illness,  loud  cries  through  the  hotel  and 
in  the  street  spreiad  the  alarm  of  fire.  The  master  of  the 
house  (a  Frenchman)  burst  into  mr  room  in  his  shirt,  fol- 
lowed by  a- whole  train  of  distmetea  damsels  wringing  their 
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handSy  while  lie  eontmued  to  vociftfate,  **Au  feu!  Chand 
Dim  P*  in  a  key  irhieli  drofwned  eren  the  shrill  hmeiLtatioos 
of  the  women.  To  descrihe  it  more  dassicalLj, — • 
*'LMiMiitl%  gmnitoque,  et  §aKotu»  ulnhto* 
Tecta  fiwnumt;  reaonat  magnis  plaogoribw  nther.** 

YoUeys  of  smoke  rolled  down  our  chimney,  where  the  fire 
had  originated,  and,  rapidly  spreading  to  the  raftero  of  the 
room  above,  gained  ground  so  fast,  that  in  spite  of  the 
promptitude  with  which  all  the  firemen  of  the  cily  and  their 
eu^nes  set  to  work,  two  hours  elapsed  before  it  was  extin- 
guished. In  the  interim,  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  fled  in 
consternation  from  their  apartments,  all  but  ourselves ;  for, 
conceiving  that  there  was  much  more  danger,  in  my  situation, 
of  getting  my  death  by  cold  than  by  fire,  and  expecting  the 
flames  to  be  got  imder  every  moment,  I  laid  quietly  in  bed ; 

and  S  ,  who  would  not  leave  me,  sate  beside  me  until  we 

wei'e  both  nearly  stifled ;  thus  acting  as  if,  like  the  Irishman, 
it  w  as  110  concern  of  ours  the  house  being  on  fire,  since  we 
were  only  lodgers.  At  last  we  were  both  fairly  smoked  out, 
like  bccd  from  tlicir  hi  ve ;  and  tlnis  this  unlucky  illness, 
which  was  most  probably  caused  b\'  the  extreme  cold  of  tho 
coiritVjrtless  hovoln  we  had  Iodised  in  on  the  roadj  was  no 
duubt  conbiderably  increased  by  the  honse  beeoming  literally 
too  hot  to  hold  us  on  our  axnval.  Tu  be  tni^ncd  out  of  bed 
into  the  street  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  certainly  ^\  as  not 
likely  to  prove  j^articularly  salubrious  to  a  person  ill,  like  me,' 
of  a  pleuritic  lever.  By  the  bye,  I  find,  from  the  bool^s  I 
have  iiitely  been  amusing  myself  with,  that  in  ancient  times, 
this  complaint  was  considered  j^eculiar  tt)  Home,  and  that 
Cicero  himself  was  dangerously  ill  of  it  su  that,  if  I  had 
died,  I  sliould  liave  died  a  very  clasbieal  death,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  great  consolation. 

The  weather,  however,  is  truly  delightful.  On  the  very 
day  of  our  arrival  we  experienced  an  instantaneous  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and,  except  for  the  look  of  ity 
we  have  no  need  of  fires :  indeed,  they  die  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  I  am  now  WTiting  to  you,  though  still  au 
invalid,  with  the  window  wide  open,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  But  the  sun  is  shining  into  the  room,  and  the  breath 
of  the  soft  whispering  breeze  seems  to  give  me  new  life, 

*  Yidt  MmDLfiTOH's  Life, 
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Fogs,  I  am  told,  are  very  rare,  and  frost  almost  uulmown 
here.  A  shower  of  snow  is  such  a  prodigy,  that  its  fall  is 
the  signal  of  a  holiday  in  ail  the  schools^  that  the  children 
may  see  it. 

There  is,  however,  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Continent  free 
from  cold  vriiids;  and  the  blasts  of  the  Tramontana,  the 
north-west  wmd  here,  blowing  down  from  the  icy  region  of 
the  moiintaias,  still  retain,  though  with  mitigated  severity, 
the  searching  keenness  of  the  dreadful  Bite  of  bwitzerknd, 
and  the  South  of  France. 

Willie  this  pierces  the  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  in 
winter,  the  scorching  Siroeco  unnerves  them  in  summeri 
laying  prostate  at  once  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  this  last  African-bom  plsffoe 
never  penetrates  beyond  the  icy  barrier  of  the  Alps^  and  is 
wholly  unknown  in  SwitKerland,  which,  in  Bummer^  is  the 
true  paradise  of  the  world. 

LETTEE  VIII. 

St.  Peteb's,  Ajsa>  tme  Modebit  Capitol. 

Hant  days  have  passed  away  since  my  release  from  con- 
finement, and  yet  I  have  never  written  to  you;  but  it  is  not 
the  wani^  but  the  excess  of  matter,  that  has  paralysed  my 

rXL  I  am  so  lost  in  wonder,  admiration,  and  delight,  that 
know  not  how  to  begin.  I  despair  of  finding  woids  to 
describe  tiie  objects  around  me,  or  give  back  me  fiuntest 
image  of  the  yaiious  impressions,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
feelmgs,  that  crowd  upon  each  other,  and  overpower  me  with 
ihm  mree.  Hy  mind  is  confused  and  agitated  like  a  tumul* 
tuons  sea,  and  thought  chases  thought  as  rapidly  as  its 
waves  zoU  over  each  other.  O  that  I  could  tran^rt  j<m 
here^  and  make  you  a  sharer  in  all  I  see,  and  feel,  and  thmk, 
and  admire;  for  I  can  admire,  but  I  cannot  describe  it. 
Borne  is  a  mighty  theme,  surpassing  my  weak  powers; 
and,  like  a  child  that  &tigae8  itself  with  fruitless  efforts  to 
wield  a  weight  too  gre&t  for  its  strength,  I  feel  I  should 
attempt  it  in  vain.  Tveenty  times  have  I  given  up  the  task 
in  despair,  and  blushed  for  my  own  presumption  in  having 
ever  promised  to  undertake  it.  But,  after  all,  I  feel  you  will 
not  think  it  a  sufficient  reason,  that,  because  there  is  nmch. 
to  describe,  I  debcnbe  nothingj  and  because  it  is  Med  with 
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objects  of  the  highest  interest,  I  give  you  no  account  of  th^o* 
The  reflection,  too,  that  at  some  ftiture  day  you  will  retrace 
our  steps,  and  tibttt  •.thmfoxe  our  ibotmariu  may  be  useM 
to  guide  you  on  your  way,  gives  me  courage  at  least  to  tell 
you  what  we  have  md,  wL  what^  on  your  Arst  anival,  I 
would  recommend  you  to  see. 

The  first  viiit  of  aoBt  0trangm«atO'fit.BBto's — let  it  be 
jDUrBy  but .  give  to  its  splencfonrs  only  a  transient  glanee; 
take  in  itB  giflimal  effect,  and  leave  its  )dstaals  for  fiituie 
examination.  Then  seek  the  fallen  glories  df  ancient  Eome. 
Go  to  the  Oapttol,  cross  its  stoned  Meant, 'a&di4i0BO6iid  into 
tiie  gratthgrown  site  of  tke  Koman  f  oram;  pass  on  thcoiigli 
the  tuinB  of  ita  greatness,  till  jeu  leech  the  Colosseum; 
liDffer  not  even  tiiere,  but  retrace  your  steps,  maoend  the  hill 
and  the  Tower  of  ti^e  .QapitoVend■&om  lta^aa»n^ 
Bome! 

Let  us  then  first  set  out  for  St.  Belter's. 

You  must  pass,  all  imp^ient  jw  you  are,  for  more  than  ft 
mile,  through  the  mean,  dirty,  nanow  streets  of  the  Campo 
Mano — (thetKideEtt  Osimpm  MarHm) — eross  the  Tiber,  By 
Ihe  Fonte  San  Angek>,  irhich  IooIes  Wid  a  drawfaridge  to  the 
castle  of 'tiie>«Bne  .nanie  on  its  opposite  side,  ivkd  the  rirer 
like  the  moat;  torn  quiddy  to  the  lefty  under  tibe  base  of  the 
easUe;  ciraese  citheir  tvro  wretched  parallel  «lareets,  which 
4dike  oonduet  you  to  the  gnmd  'Bkam,  end-panse  at  the-ter* 
mioaiion,  &r     Beter's  is  before  you. 

'Swol  the  wide»«xtended  front  of  the  ^efauzch,  on  either 
side,  a  grand  seiaiMnioiihKr  eokxDiiade,  composed  of  foor  iwam 
of  cohmms,  sweeping  rcamd,  ttidoses  the  immense  cireiibr 
flie%  in  the  centee  of  which  stsnda  a  noble  J^^yptian  ohslidEy 
of  red  orisnteligBanite,  belmen  two  of  tibe  most  heaiikifiil 
Jfomitalnpin  tiie  Mild,  which ibr  em.play,  hid  heneaA  thenp 
own  glittarin^  shewears.  But  the^ipraiid  object  is  St.  IPeter's 
itself.  IVhat  you  /may  tiiink  of  it,  I  dcmrt  Imow;  but  it  is 
imposidHe  to  express  the  disappoantmint  I  ^^felt  <m  eedng 
what  laeemed  to  me  to  be — ^not  a  chmt^  but  a  large  house 
Or  palace,  three  stories  high,  with  litde  atticwindocws  at  the 
top.  Its  dome  is  placed  so  far  back,  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  the  Latin  cross,*  that  in  the  iront  view  its  grandeur 

*  The  Latin  cross,  or  cross  of  crucifixion  ( t)'  which 
ear  CkrthioesUiednils  are  bail  Vis  so  liaUedto  disthigalsh  U  from  the 
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13  lost.  The  deaign  is  so  irredeemably  fiMiHy,  in  giving  to 
the  ^nt  of  the  greatest  tem^  m  ike  world  the  Mt» 
tenns;  littl^ess  m  the  crteriog  of  a  dwdHng-house, 
aad  the  effect,  in  pioftiieipg  apparent  mediooritj  of  siae,  ib 
60  strfting  to  the  that  I  -oould  scarcely  recognise 
in  it  dsxy  ^aracter  of  a  chimiiy  -iinieh  less  of  Bt.  Pi£er*8, 
^ttife  Iboast  of  jBoiuBtxk  BsdhABf^stetBy  and  lakeat  "wondar  of 
the  worii 

'Rse  -emrded  'Oemrfca  «Eid  izTegukr  anises  of  tktt  huge, 
imwieldy  pfle  of  boMiiig,  Iflie  Yatioasi  Fiuaee,  wfaieh  adfam 
to  it  on  one  aide  ^ike  %  niuiiaiffoiia  aKcsoaonae)  ato  a  groat 
ddhnnity.  Tliej  oveiSook  Ae  top  tif  tibo  eoloimade,  d^reaa 
lis  ektrmxm^  deatrajita  mnfawaity,  and  injiiio  its  genml 

(honbsig  ^Hbb  wido  fiaaza,  wo  'Ontored  St.  Poter^a,  and 
Ibumd  ouraeikvoa  not  m  the  churdi  itaeilf,  but  in  a  oovevod 
portico,  the  interior  of  irbiA  ia  beautiful,  hoifferor  ugly  the 
citenuil  front.  It  asctonda  along  the  whole  breadtii  of  the 
inUniff,  aupported  br  giganiic  marble  coliimnB»  and  ter> 
numted  at  me  onda  oy  equeatrian  atatnea  of  Oonatantine 
Ae^Great  and  Ohademagne,  in  marble,  which,  l^ough  by  no 
means  ckef-d^  aeimres  of  aeu^pture  in  tiiems^Tes,  have  a  fine 
effect  in  the  distance. 

Five  doors,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  portico,  enter 
from  thence  into  the  body  of  the  church.  One  of  the  pen 
derous  screens,  or  curtains,  wliich  covers  them,  was  helcl  up 
for  us,  by  no  fair  Coinnne,  (who,  it  is  recorded,  performed 
the  same  office  for  Lord  Xoville,  and  must,  if  she  sustained 
such  a  load,  have  been  a  lady  of  uma/oman  strength,)  but 
hy  the  brawny  arm  of  our  lacquey — and  the  interior  burtit 
upon  our  astoTiiwhed  gaze,  resplendent  in  light,  magnificence, 
ail  1  bf  auty,  be  \  ond  all  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Its 
apparent  smaliiiess  of  size,  however,  mingled  some  degree  of 
snrprise,  and  even  disappointment,  with  my  admiration;  but 
as  1  slowly  walked  up  its  long  nave,  empannelled  with  the 
rarest  and  richest  marbles,  and  adorned  vdt\\  every  art  of 
sculpture  and  of  taste,  and  caught  through  the  lofty  arches 
opening  views  of  chapels,  and  tombs,  and  altars  of  surpassing 
I  leudonr,  I  felt  that  it  was,  indeed,  unparalleled  in  neauty, 

Greek  cross  (^)  fiqjoMX  lajaU.jits  pKta»:a  TOj iQOBiiDflaium  of  tha 
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in  magnitude,  and  magnificence,  and  ona  oi  the  noblest  and 
most  wontlerfiil  of  tlie  works  of  man. 

We  paused  beucLitli  the  lofty  dome — wliicli,  like  heaven 
itself,  seems  to  rise  above  our  head,  and  around  whose  golden 
vault  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  appear  enshrined  in  glory; 
— and  leaning  against  the  rails  of  the  Confessional  of  St. 
Peter,  looked  down  to  that  magnificent  tomb,  where,  lighted 
by  a  thousand  never-dying  lamps,  and  canopied  by  the 
"wreathed  pillars  and  curtained  festoons  of  the  brazen  taber- 
nacle— ^the  mortal  remains  of  the  Apostle  repose.  On  every 
side  the  Latin  cross  opened  upon  us  in  lengthening  beaufy, 
and  decked  in  various  splendour,  which  the  labour  of  ages, 
the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  the  spoils  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
proudest  inventions  of  modem  magnificence,  have  eombined 
to  fumish.  Yet,  with  all  its  prodigality  of  omaineiity  it  is 
not  overloaded;  and  while  its  richness  channs  the  eye,  its 
pnrily  and  bannony  satisfy  the  taste.  There  is  no  vul^ty^ 
no  show,  no  glare,  no  little  paltry  detail,  to  catch  the  atten* 
tion  and  take  from  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  All  is  sub- 
servient  to  the  general  effect.  The  interior,  indeed,  on  the 
whole,  as  far  surpassed  my  highly-raised  expectations,  as  the 
exterior  fell  short  of  them.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  beautr, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  species  of  disappointment  too  commonly 
felt,  when  what  we  have  long  dwelt  on  in  &ncy  is  seen  in 
reality.  It  was  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  what  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  different;  for  we  cannot  avoid  forming 
some  idea  of  anything  we  think  of  so  much ;  and  St.  Peter's^ 
in  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out,  was  as  unlike  the  image  in 
my  mind  as  possible.  I  had  pictured  it  to  mvself  less  beau- 
tind,  and  far  less  magnificent,  but  more  subume.  With  an 
imagination  deeply  impressed  with  the  imposing  effects  g£ 
the  Gothic  catneorals  of  our  own  coimtrv,  i  expected,  from 
the  immensity  of  St*  Peter's,  even  more  of  that  religious  awe 
and  deep  solemn  melaacholy,  which  they  never  fail  to  inspire; 
and  I  was  unprepared  for  its  lightness,  decoration,  and  oril- 
liance; — and,  above  all,  for  that  impression  :of  gaiety,  which 
the  first  sight  of  its  interior  produces.  I  knew,  indeed,  it 
was  Grecian;  but  the  lengthening  colonnade  and  majestic 
entablature  had  dwelt  on  my  j&ncy,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  Corinthian  pilaster  and  the  Grecian  arch: — and  that 
arch,  however  noble  in  itself,  from  the  necessity  of  proper* 
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tianing  it  to  the  magnitude  of  the  building,  has  the  imfor- 
timate  effect  of  diTniniahing  the  apparent  length,  which  the 
perspectiTe  of  a  Grecian  colonnade,  or  a  Gothic  aisles  uni- 
fanmy  appears  to  increase.  There  are  onlj  four  arches  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  nave  of  this  inunenee  church,  and 
the  eye,  measuring  the  enpacc  hj  the  number,  becomes 
cheated  in  the  (listonce.  This  I  cannot  but  consider  a  ca> 
pital  defect.  You  maj  indeed  argue  your  understandmg, 
but  not  your  senses,  mto  a  conviction  of  the  size  of  St. 
Peter's:  the  mind  belieTes  it,  but  the  eye  remains  unim- 
pressed with  it. 

The  windows,  too,  are  mean  and  poor-looking,  and  offen- 
sive to  the  eye.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  point  out  the  &ult 
than  the  remedy;  for  windows  do  not  enter  gracefully  into 
the  beautiful  combinations  of  Grecian  architecture.  They 
did  not  originally  form  an  integral  nart  of  it.  The  temples, 
the  porticos,  the  theatres,  and  perhaps  even  tiie  houses  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  had  none.  In  Gothic 
churches,  on  the  contrary,  how  grand  and  majestic  an  object 
is  the  arched  and  shafted  window!  Indeed,  if  I  majr  venture 
to  own  to  you  the  truth,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that 
though  Grecian  architecture  is  admirably  adapted  to  palacea 
and  niefltres,  and  phices  of  [rublic  assembly,  and  public  build- 
ings of  almost  every  other  kind,  it  is  not  suited  to  churches; 
and  though  it  possesses  a  grace,  a  lightness,  an  elegance,  a' 
gaiety,  and  a  lefinemmit,  tiiat  harmonize  well  with  the  amuse- 
ments and  business  of  life,  it  does  not  accord  with  the  solemn 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  to  which  tiie  simplicily  and 
grandeur  of  the  GotMc,  and  its  impressive  effect  upon  the 
mind,  are  so  peculiarly  fitted,  that  I  could  almost  nincy  its 
conception  to  nave  been  an  emanation  fi!om  that  devotion  it 
is  so  eminently  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  Gothic  would  he  as  misplaced  in  a  theatre,  as  it  is 
appropriate  in  a  chmrch.  This  may  certainly  arise  in  some 
de  gree  from  association,  hut  I  think  there  is  something  in 
its  intrinsic  fitness.  Before  we  drove  away,  I  stopped  to 
take  another  view  of  the  facade  of  the  church,  in  hopes  of 
finding  more  to  admire;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  only  found 
more  to  condemn. 

Certainly  some  apology  may  be  found  for  its  defects,  in 
the  lre([uent  changes  oi'  ^lana,  and  ai^chitccts,  and  Popes, 
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during  the  building  of  it;  and  in  the  real  or  imaginary 
necessity  of  having  an  upper  balcony  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  benediction ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  so 
ruinouB  to  its  beauty,  that  we  might  say  with  truth,  tbat 
the  blessings  of  the  rop(i.s  have  been  the  perdition  of  the 
Church,  fiut  whatever  be  tJic  cause,  the  faults  of  the  front 
of  St.  Peter's  are  unredeemable  and  impardonable.  T 
beheve  Carlo  Moderno  >vas  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
the  merit  of  its  present  frii^htfnlness.  It  is  singular,  that 
neither  this  Church,  nor  that  which  ranks  next  to  it,  (St. 
Paul's,  in  London,)  should  have  had  their  original  admirable 

Elans  completed.  But  we  must  judge  of  churches  as  of  men, 
y  what  they  are,  not  by  what  they  ought  to  be;  and  I 
must  say  that  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's,  with  all  its  faults — 
juid  they  are  many — ^is,  on  the  whole,  supfinco:  to  St.  Peter's 
in  architectuial  Wut^.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  it 
were  of  the  same  nui^^iiitudey  .built  of  the  fiame  zich  and 
stainless  stone,  placed  -m  ihe  amne  advaatageoiui  sitiiatiDn, 
joid  sQiromiHea  ^vith  tJie  aame  noble  acooiifflmiineptB,  it 
.would  be  far  more  grand,  and  more  chaste. 

St.  Peter's  and  its  beautifid  colonnades  (&»  vrork  of 
Bernini)  are  entirely  built  of  Travertine,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  Tiburtine  stone,  brought  :&om  Tivoli  This 
beautiful  nmtenal,  which  is  of  the  sunniest  hue,  and  the 
most  oomjpact  smoothness  of  surface,  looks  as  bright  and 
£!esh  as  if  finished  yesterday.  How.nLUch  superior  is  such 
stone  to  the  finest  marble  for  exterior  arebitectuxe,  in 
«olidity,  dmnbility,  colour  and  beauts  ! 

The  colonnades  were  intended  by  Buonarotti  to  have 
jeached  in  two  direct  Jines  to  the  Castle  St*  Angelo ;  but^ 
alas!  eren the  wxetchedthouses  which  clK^e  up  the  ground 
baTo  not  been  removed.  The  iFrencb  talked  of  doing  tbia^ 
with  many  other  things ;  but  they  never  did  more  fiian 
-talk.  Tet  the  Piazza^  when  you  are  in  it,  requires 
nothing  to  improTC  it.  The  graceful  sweep  of  the  imyestie 
colonnades,  the  obeUsk  that  teUs  the  gigantic  grandeur 
of  primeval  agea,  ihe  purity  of  tke  ever-pSiying  &untainfl^ 
that  delight  md  eye  with  their  sHvery  hght,  and  the  ear 
with  the  muBio  of  their  waters, — present  a  piotuie  of  such 
enchanting  beauty,  that  I  could  gaze  on  it  for  ever  witii 
undiminiabed  delight :  but  itiniakea  one  jdoublyiregiet  ihe  « 
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ilself. 

Our  first  cravings  of  curiosity  satisfied  with  thia  hasiy 
gHmpse  of  this  glory  of  medem  Borne,  -we  turned  our  im- 
patimt  stem  to  "the  TeauuBB  of  sueient  Borne.  To  reach 
tibran,  we  Bad  to  pass  tinough  great  part  of  the  gloomy 
stnela  of  the  vaoaem  city,  and  were  nmeh  edified  in  our 
pFDgress  by  tibe  number  of  sptendid  palaces  with  duughilk 
QOBTeoieixtly  heaped  up  agaisat  their  walls,  the  endlesa 
WBNty  of  ugly  Msfaurefaeiy  and  the  beggarly  habitotionSy 
sombre  eeimtenaaieea,  andaquaHd  looks  of  the  people. 

The  oarriage  stopped  at  the -foot  of  the  Capitol,  on  which 
Botene  Testige  of  antiquity  now  meets  the  eye.  A  flight 
of  a  liimdred  and  twenty-four  ^steps  of  Grecian  marble^  leads 
in  a  alairtfaig  direetkni  to  tim  cfaufch  and  cawreat  of  Ara 
OoBliy  a  awan  Indlding,  net  nnlSte  an  old  briok  bam,  which 
crowns  eastmn  and  highest  'tnmmit  of  the  Capitoline 
Bill,  and  is  supplied  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ten^  of  Jupiter  OBpiteliniw.  Down  these  steps,  which 
were  brought  ftom  m  Qqiiinal  Hill,  and  are  supposed 
(s  were  supposition)  to  h»?e  belonged  to  the  tem^  of 
SomdoB  Qunnnus,  an  M  Capudnn  Msr,  so  &t  he  could 
hariQy  walk,  andiraro  yunn^g  ones,'W8rB  josceiiding  firam  their 
eoD?ent» 

We  aMcnded  by  a  much  shorter  atancase,  or  rather  a 
broad  paved  ascent,*  to  the  modem  Fiaasa  of  the  Capitol, 
or  Oampid0jHw,\  m  it  is  now  caUed,  fiiom  baring  been, 
during  many  ages  of  faatbarism,  the  place  of  execution  for 
male&etors.  !Erom  the  top  of  this  staircase  a  balustrade 
extends  along  the  whole  breath  of  the  Piazza^  upon  which 
are  ranged  some  pieces  of  ancient  statuary. 

The  three  other  sides  ^f  the  Kaua  aare  formed  'bj  the 
fiemtors'  Fskee  in  firont,  and  tiie  twin  Qallaries  of  Punting 
sod  Sculpture  on  ^ther«ide,  all  erected -firam  the  designs  iS, 
Vidmel  Angelo. 

1^6  palace  has  no  pret^^on  to  beauty;  and  the  Museums 
are  common-place  buildings,  tolerably  elegant,  and  CTtremely 
ornamented;  but  neither  Siultless  nor  beautiful,  and  do  their 

*  Called  S(m1a  Cordonata  in  itajif,        tlie  oordea  x>f  «stoae  which 

croesea  it  at  regular  iDtervals. 
t  Field  of  Qrief  or  fain. 
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great  architect  no  great  lionour.  Indeed,-  any  architect,  I 
think,  could  have  planned  as  good,  and  many  better.  Their 
faults  iniprht  be  eanily  pointed  out,  but  I  will  not  weaij  you 
with  criticisms  of  what  you  cLiimot  see. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  stands  the  famous  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  in  bronze.  Tlie  horse  has  been 
much  criticised;  but  the  life  and  action  of  the  noble  aninialy 
who  seems  to  share  proudly  in  the  triumph  of  his  master, 
are  so  admirably  given,  that,  like  Micoael  Angelo,  who 
exchumed on seeingit,  Go  on  thenl"* one  almost  expeots 
to  see  it  more.  The  figure  of  the  Emperor  is  extremely 
fine;  he  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  adoreBsing,  or  rather 
acknowledging  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  I  turned 
£rom  gazing  on  the  countenance  of  the  old  martial  Eoman, 
and  beheld  the  statue  of  Eome  Triumph ant»  hiunblj  sittine 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Senators*  Palace.  Surely  such 
a  situation  has  been  chosen  in  mockei^;  and  the  colossal  aisa 
of  the  prostrate  Biver  Gods,  the  rS'ile  and  tiie  Tiber,  on 
either  side  of  her,  tend  still  more  to  make  the  figure  of  the 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world  appear  contemptible. 

But  all  that  the  modem  capitol  could  present  had  noi; 
power  to  detain  me  a  moment.  I  stopped  onlj  to  give  one 
passing  glance  of  admiration  to  thi8>  the  most  beautiful 
equestrian  statue  now  left  in  the  world,  and  descended  hf  a 
footway  at  the  side  of  the  Senators*  Palace  to  tiie  Soinaa 
Porum. 

And  here  I  must  pause,  for  I  &el  myself  fiur  too  much 
exhausted  with  the  sights  and  sensations  of  the  day,  to  enter 
upon  such  a  subject  to-night. 

LETTER  IX. — ^Ths  Pobuk  aitd  thb  Colosssuic. 

* 

I  HAD  one  advantage,  which  I  am  talking  special  care  you 
shall  never  enjoy — ^that  of  arriving  at  Bome  m  perfect  igno* 
ranee  of  all  it  contained,  for  which  I  thank  Heaven.  I  only 
knew  that  the  Colosseum  was  in  ruins,  that  the  vexy  name 
of  the  capitol  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  Forum  had  been 
degradedinto  a  cattle-market,  and  was  caOedthe  Campo  Vac- 
cino.  To  stand  on  the  grass-grown  and  deserted  iroot  where 
Scipio  had  trod,  where  Cicero  had  spoken,  where  Csesar  had 
triuniphed,  and  where  Brutus  had  acted  "  a  Boman  part,** 

♦  "Canamina!" 
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was  all  my  hope.  ^Vlmt  then  was  my  astonishment — ^instead 
of  the  yacant  space  I  expected  to  find,  with  no  trace  remain- 
ing of  its  ancient  splendour — to  behold  Corintliian  columns, 
rumed  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  mouldering  walls,  not 
the  less  affecting  from  their  decay — to  aee  beneath  the  shade 
of  solemn  cypress  and  aged  ilex,  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
the  CsBsars  covering  the  abandoned  summit  of  the  Palatine, 
and  to  contemplate  in  its  distant  loneliness  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  the  Flarian  Amphitheatre. 

I  stood  in  the  Eoman  Torum!  Midst  its  silence  and 
desertion,  how  fordbly  did  the  memory  of  M^es  that  were 
fled  speak  to  the  soul!  How  did  eyery  broken  pillar  and 
fallen  capital  tell  of  former  greatness!  The  days  of  its  pride 
and  its  patriotism — the  long  sbruggles  for  freedom  ana  for 
pow^ — ^the  popular  tumiuts — the  loud  aodamationa— 4iie 
energetic  harangues — the  impassioned  eloquence — and  all 
tiie  cnan^M  wSl  chequered  events  of  which  it  had  been  the 
theaibie;  joined  to  the  images  of  tiie  great  and  the  good,  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  who  had  saccessiTely  filled 
this  now  lonely  and  silent  spot;  the  lights  of  ages,  whose 
memoiy  is  still  worshipped  torooghout  the  world — crowded 
into  my  mind,  and  touched  the  deepest  feeling  of  my  heart. 
Such  to  me  is  the  charm  of  being  \7here  they  have  been,  that 
this  moment,  in  which  I  Mt  that  I  stood  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  Boman  Porom,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  compen* 
sation  for  all  the  toils  and  privations,  and  difficolties  and 
dimgers,  we  had  encountered  in  our  long  and  tedious  pil- 
grimage. 

The  Ionic  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  still  stands  in 
the  Boman  Forum.  At  the  sound  of  its  name,  the  remem- 
brance flashed  upon  my  mind,  that  it  was  here  Cicero  accused 

to  the  assembled  Senate  the  guilty  conspirators  leagued  with 
Catiline;  and,  cnteiing  its  p^ass-£>T0T\'n  area,  I  felt,  with 
enthusiasm  which  brouglit  tears  into  my  eyes,  that  1  now 
stood  on  the  very  spot  his  feet  had  then  trod. 

As  if  time  had  loved  to  spare  every  relic  of  Cicero,  I 
beheld  before  me,  on  the  green  turf,  in  lonely  grandeur, 
three  of  the  beautiful  cdlunms  of  that  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  in  which  he  had  previously  accused  Catiline  in  per- 
son,* and  compelled  him,  by  the  terrors  of  his  eloquence,  to 

*  Vide  Mn>DLExoi('a  Life  of  Cicero. 
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nkmdon  bia  deep*fiirmed,  Imt  immsfcoie  designs,  and  fly  into 
Tduntafj  exile)  and  open,  therefore  not  dangeronB^  rebellion. 
At  eveiy  period  of  mj  life,  and  long  before  I  ever  expected 
to  bebold  it,  wbenerer  the  name  of  tbe  Bomaa  Forum  ma 
ttteredy  tiie  mi^e  of  Ciceia  ma  present  to  mj  mind;  and 
BOW  that  I  aetuul^  stood  on  the  rery  soene  of  his  glorioYia 
exertions  and  patnoHc  elo^pieuce,  his  isfirit  seraned  in  eveiy 
bb^ct  that  met  my  view. 

1  eagerly  inquired  where  flie  Bostrma  bad  stood.  Not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains:  not  "a  stone  to  mark  the  spot"  is 
now  to  be  found;  but  its  supposed  site  was  pointed  out  to 
me  on  ground  now  occupied  by  some  old  barns  or  granai'ies, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  Hills. 

It  wari  there,  then,  I  internally  exclaimed,  that  the  thuri- 
ders  of  Cicero*s  eloquence  burst  forth  to  a  people  yet  uii- 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  fame,  and  capable  of  feeling 
tbe  virtue  thc^y  inspired; — it  was  there,  in  the  latter  days, 
he  roused  so  often  the  languishing  spark  of  patriotism — and 
it  was  there,  at  the  close  of  his  memorable  Consulship,  upon, 
being  commanded  by  the  envious  Tribime  not  to  speak,  out 
to  restrict  himself  to  the  oath  required  of  every  Consul  on 
n-^signiug  his  office — that,  instead  of  swearing,  as  usu^,  that 
he  liad  faitlifuUv  di?charn:ed  his  trust — he  made  the  solemn 
protestatien,  *  that  lie  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city 
Irom  ruin!'  while  the  Koman  people,  who  filled  the  Forum, 
called  the  gods  to  witness  its  truth  in  an  adjin-ntion  as 
solemn  as  his  own,  and  rent  the  air  with  shout^i  of  rapturous 
applause.* 

It  was  there,  too,  on  that  very  Bostrum,  where  his  all 
persuasive  eloquence  had  so  often  moved  the  hearts  of 
his  feUow-citizens,  and  made  fhe  tyrants  tremble,  that  his 
head  nnd  hands  were  scomfuliy  affixed,  alter  his  inliuman 
]iiiirder  by  Mark  Anthony,  to  revenge  the  writing  of  the 
Philippics. 

But  the  unbought,  and  then  unprostituted  title  of  Fater 
TairicT,  which  he  recei^•cd  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  far 
outvalued  the  crown  with  which  that  traitor  would  have 
encircled  the  brows  of  the  tyrant  who  sought  to  enslave  it. 

I  seated  myself  on  the  fragment  of  a  broken  column  at  the 
base  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  as  I  gaa^  on  the  ruins 

*  F«2e  HnxDxmiT'sLifeof  Ciceie. 
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around  me,  the  remembRom  cf  the  ioenes  their  earlj  pride 
had  witnessed,  the  long  lapse  of  age»  and  the  fall  of  tyrants 
1^  have  since  intervanad,  the  contrast  of  past  greatness 
vith  present  de£;rada;fci0n,  of  ancient  lirtue  and  freedom,  with 
emsting  inoral  &bfM9enreni  and  slavery — ^forded  on  mj  mind, 
inth  deeper  wawMatif  the  etomal  tnsl^,  confirmed  hj  the 
▼oice  of  ages — ^btA  man  is  great  and  proepevons  only  while 
he  ia  freer;  that  true  glory  does  not  consist  in  tfaie  mere 
poBsession  of  nnboimded  power  or  extended  empire,  but  in 
the  division  of  hnowleclge,  justice,  and  civilisation;  that 
Mflsa^  it  iS'  denied  to  ihe  wanton  conqueror  of  l^e  world  and 
liie  despotic  master  of  nollions,  whoee  lamels  are  reddened 
in&  m»  Uood  of  Ins  fellow-creatures,  and  whose  steps  have 
tiampled  upon  tfadr  rights,  it  is  the  meed  of  the  enliehtened 
wtittpOTnan  and  dimtaested  patriot,  whoss  connsdiB  have 
erowBed  tiiem  witii  neaoe  ana  honour,  and  whose  exertions 
hm  confirmed  tiieiF  nherties :  and,  finally,  1^  l^e  memoij 
of  long  saccessions  oi  imponal  tyrants,  from  CsBsar  to 
Bii<iiii^ri»,miiatMebefbir^ 

But  X  mnst  restrain  my  pen,  and  tell  you,  not  what  I  felt, 
botiiAflet  I  sa^w* 

Immediately  alrtJie  base  of  the  Capitolme  Bill,  stands  the 
Tnnmphal  Arch  of  Septimiiis  Severus.  It  is  built  of  marble, 
hot  so  changed  and  daritened  by  tune^  that  the  eye  does  not 
easily  give  credit  to  the  richness  of  l^e  materials.  Accord- 
ing to  the  gmenl  plan  of  these  stractiires,  it  is  composed  of 
one  laige  and  two  smaller  arches,  with  an  enwlsture 
siroported  by  four  Corinthian  columnii^  backed  by  as  many 
nwsters.  Ine  whole  building'  is  adorned  with  sculptore  in 
MS  reiiiei^  representing  the  triumphs  of  Sevems  over  the 
Avlihians,  Stc,  the  ro&  m  of  which  betrays  the  de* 


At  some  little  distance  from  this  arch,  and  at  the  very  base 
of  the  Oapitoline  Hill,  or  rather  upon  it,  stand  three  fiuted 
Ckxrinthian  columns,  of  Grecian  marble,  of  fisir  superior  archi- 
tecture, which  formed  the  comer  of  the  magnincent  portico 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  erected  by  Augustus  to 
Jove  the  Thunderer,  in  grateftil  commemoration  of  his  escape 
from  lightning,  in  returning  from  Spain,  when  a  slave  was 
killed  by  the  side  of  his  fitter.   The  frieze  is  beautifrilly 
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sculptured  in  bas  relief,  with  instmments  of  Pagan  sacrifice. 
In  front  of  it  stands  a  solitary  marble  Corinthian  column, 
winch  was  erected  by  the  Exarch  Smaragdus  to  the  Emperor 
Phocas. 

We  turn  from  this  monument  of  a  barbarized  age  to  the 
three  beau.tii\il  columns  I  have  already  mentioned — ^the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator — ^the  first  temple  which  was 
vowed  to  the  gods  in  Koine,*  anil  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
vestiges  of  antiquity  that  have  survived  the  wreck  of  ages  • 
They  are  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  Parian  marble,  and 
still  support  a  fragment  of  their  own  appropriate  entablature. 
Fragile  as  they  are,  and  sustained  only  by  connecting  bands 
of  iron,  their  perfect  syninietry  aud  just  pruportioii  strike 
every  beholder  with  admiration. 

Near  these  beautiful  columns  stands  a  high  l)roken  brick 
wall,  supposed  to  be  the  remahia — the  sole  remains — of  the 
Homan  Curia,  or  Senate-house,  of  whieli  the  Church  of  8auta 
Maria  Liberatrice  now  oeeupies  the  site. 

The  structures  of  modern  days  that  have  obtruded  them- 
selves here,  as  if  to  court  a  comparison  with  those  eloquent 
mementos  of  departed  greatness,  aiTord  an  :ipt  illustration  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  present,  and  the  grandeur  of  ancient 
times  in  Borne. 

I  happened  to  be  looking — not  without  some  contempt — 
at  a  Irightful  church  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forum,  whea 
our  la<?quey  gravely  favoured  me  with  the  gratuitous  infor- 
mation, that  it  was  the  Temple  of  Saturn !  I  was  btill  more 
amused  to  find  that,  on  the  strength  of  an  old  tottering  brick 
wall,  which  forms  its  front,  Yasi  pronounces  this  old  hole, 
which  nobody  but  an  antiquary  would  ever  have  suspected  of 
being  any  thing  better  than  a  barn,  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Basilica  of  Paulus  ^miiius,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
works  of  Eepublican  E^ime  ! 

Consigning  Yasi's  lucubrations  to  the  care  of  the  lacquey, 
as  fit  company  for  each  other,  I  troubled  myself  no  further 
with  their  antiquarian  lore. 

AVe  passed  along  to  the  Colosseum  by  the  now  unmarked 
track  of  the  Via  Sacra^  immediately  in  front  of  a  row  of  mean- 

*  It  was  TOwed  by  Romulus,  in  the  engagement  irtfh  the  Sabines, 
when  his  men  were  driven  back ;  but  mllied  at  his  TOW,  and  g^ed  the 
Tictoiy.    Vid€  Lnrr,  Ub.  L  dee.  !• 
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looking  brick  cliurclieB,  which  "bound  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
Forum,  all  of  which  are  said  to  occupy  the  sites  of  aacient 
temples,  although  no  remainij  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen, 
excepting  the  fine  marble  Connthian  portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina;  and  even  this  noble  piece  of  nfieient 
architecture  ia  disfigured  by  a  church  of  nnnvalled  ugliness, 
built  within  it,  whidi  m  now  shut  up,  and  ought  to  be  pulled 
down. 

Parthrr  on,  we  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  three  vaulted  arches 
and  scattered  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built  by 
Vespasian,  at  ilio  close  of  the  Judaic  war,  upon  the  site  of 
the  portico,  and  with  part  of  the  rums  of  Nero's  Golden 
House,  which  he  demolished,  as  too  vast  and  costly  for  the 
habitation  of  a  mortal.  It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples  of  antiquity.  Its  richness  roused  tho  admiration 
even  of  a  Persian  monarch  ;  and  its  beauty  was  extoUcd  by 
the  refined  taste  of  Plinj.  But  nothing  now  remains  ot*  its 
former  grandeur. 

Crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side,  beneath  the  broken 
and  defaced  triumpbai  arch  of  Titus,  fast  tottering  to  its  fall, 
hut  beautiful  even  in  decay,  we  beheld  the  grandest  remains 
of  antiiniity  in  the  world — ib»  minestic  ruins  of  the  misrhty 
CdkmLi:  No  nriio  of  former  g^atness-no  monument  o'f 
human  power — no  memorial  of  ages  that  are  fled,  ever  spoke 
flo  fardbly  to  the  heart,  or  awa&ened  feelings  so  powerful 
and  unutterable.  The  art  of  the  painter,  or  the  strains  of 
tlie  poet,  might  avail,  in  some  degree,  to  give  you  a  £unt 
iouige  of  the  Oolosseam — ^but  how  can  I  hope,  by  mere 
description,  to  give  you  mj  idea  of  its  lofty  majesty  and 
ruined  grandeur?  Mow  convey  to  ^our  mind  the  sense  of 
its  beautiful  proportions,  its  simplicify,  its  harmony,  and  its 
grandeur;  of  the  regular  gradations  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Connthian  orders,  that  support  its  graceful  ranges  of  Ghrecian 
arades;  of  the  rich  hues  with  which  Time  has  overspread  its 
massy  walls,  and  of  all  that  is  wholly  indescribable  in  its 
powerftd  efibct  on  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the  imagination  9 

It  Btaoda  exactly  where  you  would  wish  it  to  stand — ^far 
fiom  modem  Bome,  her  streets,  her  churches,  her  palaces, 
ttd  heit  population,  ^Honid  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  and 
nnronndea  only  wUih  the  rains  of  the  Imperial  City.  On 
(ma  side,  the  magniflceat  Triumphal  ArcE  of  Constantine 
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still  HtaiicLs  ill  undiminiHlied  beauty,  adorued  ^nth  tbo  spoils 
aud  the  trn{)hies  of  better  times.  Above  it  Tinea  the  i^ahiiirio 
Jfill,  overshadowed  by  ac:ed  evergreens,  and  covered  witii  the 
ruuia  of  the  palace  of  tlie  Caesars.  At  its  southern  base, 
extends  the  long  line  of  the  Via  IhiumpJutlis,  crossed  with  the 
lofty  arches  that  once  bore  the  Claudian  waters  to  ^Nero's 
Gofden  House.  Behind  it  appeals  the  dark  ridge  of  the 
Coelian  Mount,  covered  with  the  majestic  remains  of  mined 
aqueducts,  with  mouldering  walls  and  substructions,  the  very 

Surpose  of  which  is  unknown;  and  on  its  height,  amidst 
eep  groves  of  melancholy  cypress,  stand  the  quiet  towers  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  John  ana  8t.  Paul. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ColodBeum,  ymts^  of  the  Baths 
of  TituSy  and  tlie  weed«0(y?6ied  summit  oi  the  Temple 
Peace,  are  indistiiictlj  seen ;  and  an  a.geBiile  emiii^iwe,  be^ 
tween  the  Colosseimi  and  the  PoKun,  ajppear  the  remaueis  of 
the  double  Temple  of  Venua  and  Bonie,  the  richly  onia^ 
mented  roof  of  which  still  hangs  over  the  Tacant  altap<pieee 
of  the  dethroned  deities.  Aiound  it  are  widely  strewed,  in 
every  direction,  huge  fragments  of  colossal  granite  columns, 
half-buiied  in  the  earth,  whose  gigantic  shafts,  lit  w^ould 
almost  seem,  no  Iraman  pon^  eoiM  haive  broken^jand^that 
this  scene  of  tremendous  sain  must  have  been  theiraric  ^xf 
the  vengafnl  gods,  ihsKme  .g^ttemig  ftue  lies  here  over- 
thrown. 

We  walked  round  the  imt  circle  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
In  no  part  has  it  been  com^bteLy  broken  through,  bat  ia 
only  a  small  segment  k  the  external  ekmttieii  preserved 
entire.  On  this  is  still  affixed  the  eross  placed  there  by 
Benedict  the  ^Fourteenth,  'who,  by  proclaiming  the  Coloa* 
seum  to  be  consecrated  grevnd,  haUowed  by«tiie  blood  of 


martyrs,  saved  it  £ 


ttbn  to  wMeh  it 


,   we  toftsl  d*  

rapi(ily  hastening,  and  meciliedtdie  .giatiitiide  of  po^>erit\' 
That  there  ever,  riiould  liaye  been  maH^rs,  one  eanaot  bat 
most  serioufiOjy  lament;  but  stnce^tfaeytwere  to  be^oartyred 
somewhere,  I  hope  it  is  no.gmtism  4iO  imtce  ihat:they 
were  sacrificed  nere  raiAer  tium  in 'any  ojur  plaee;  and 
most  fervently  do  I  depkxre  tiiO'  celUeakedinsenHiMlitytitf 
former  Popes,  in  not  reselling  their  saSeaam -beSate  the 
work  of  destructian  had  adwiced  40  Jur.  'Had^iSiMl  T. 
oonseGrated  the  Cd^sseum  to  their  .oiimniTrj^^ 
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in?  it  down  to  build  liis  hw^e  palaces,  how  we  should  huv^ 
venemted  him  for  such  an  ri<  t  of  piety! 

Tn  the  inside,  the  destruction  is  more  complete.  The 
maxble  seata  are  all  lorn  away;  the  steps  and  the  vomitories 
overthrown,  and  the  slupini;  walls  and  bi^oken  arches  whicii 
once  supported  them,  art:  now  overgr()\\  n  with  everv  wild 
and  mekosholjmed^  waving  in  all  the  luaumnce  oi  deso- 
iatiou. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grass-grown  arena  stands  a  huge 
bJufck  cross,  which  liberally  promises  two  hundred  days'  induU 
gence  to  every  person  who  kisses  it,  (heretics  not  included, 
I  presume);  and  many  were  the  kisses  we  saw  bestowed 
upon  it; — no  wonder,  indeed!  The  pious  persons  -who  sa- 
luted it,  afterwards  applied  their  foreheads  and  chins  to  it  in 
a  manner  whieii  thej-aeeaaed  to  hd,  highly  eomfiNrtable  and 
consolatory. 

The  fbrenek-^ho  peidi^  did  not  eipeet  to  profit  by  its 
indulgences — showed  it  no  ind^dgmioe  <on  their  part,  but 
took  the  liberty  to  knock  it  down;  remorselessly  depriving 
ilie  EomaBs  of  the  beoooAt  of  two  <  hundred  days  of  indul« 
Hme,  lor  wUch  they  certainly  ;4M0rvcd  to  be  eondenmed 
raensaehefi  Jintiioat  beiitfit  of  desgy.  They  also  carried  off, 
afc  the  flome  time,  the  pictured  vopresentatioiis  of  the  four* 
teen  gteges  of  Christ's  pilgrimage  und«r  l^e  cross,  which  are 
ttain  z^Qurfsted  in  theur  ancient  hononrBy  and  stand  round 
the  beautiCul  elliptical  arena,  grie^oualy  offending  the  Pron. 
totant  eye  of  taste,  hoirever  they  may  rejoice  .the  Eoman 
CMioJae  spazit  of  pi^ty . 

There  ace  other  of  their 'improvements  .which  have  been 
anfeed  to^remain,  that  we  womd  rather  have  seen  removed. 
IVench  ti^te  has  fomoda  tittle  public  garden  at  tfae.Yeiy 
hme  of  the  Colassonm,  so  ^wo&l^ 'iniflpbeed,  t^^  even  1, 
iH^withstamdiBg -my  ^nvta^  floweoes,  kniged  to 

gmb  ttasL  all  up  by  the  root8,  .  to  oany  off  evecy  vestige  of 
ihetrim  paiittg/jsul  bnng  deolnictiioa  isqp^  thorsmooth 
gwvel  vnuks. 

We  ascended,  by  a  temporary  wooden  stajioase,  to  the 
hjj^faest  practicable  point  of  the  edifice — traversed  the  eir- 
dmg  eogDodars,  .ana  veaofi^t,  through  the  opening  arches, 
^ioa^se^  of  -tiie imtteed.nnns,  ma  dark  pine  trees,  and 
puzple  hills  of  flia^^istaiit  comtrjr^  jGbKmmg  pictees  of  ow> 

Q  2 
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vanning  licaui  v  and  interest.  "We  looked  down  on  the  vast 
arena;  its  louuliness  and  silence  were  only  broken  by  some 
Capiicbin  friar^^  Imeeiing  before  tlie  represent;ition?  of  our 
Saviour' 8  l:i.yt  sutiVring  pilgrimage,  and  muttering  their  oil- 
repeated  prayer  as  they  told  their  beads. 

Wlmt  solitude  and  desertion!  What  a  ch  an  ire  from  the 
day  that  Titus  dedicated  it  by  thc^  slaughter  of  live  thousand 
wild  beasts,  and  the  f^avagc^  combats  of  gladiators;  when 
Eoman  gaUies  rode  in  its  aiiipk^  arena  in  all  the  counterfeit 
confusion  of  a  mock  naval  %ht;  and  when  shouts  of  accla- 
mation rent  the  air  from  a  hundred  thousand  voices  at 
once!  On  that  wide  arena,  so  oflen  deep  in  blood,  were  now 
only  to  be  seen  the  symbols  and  the  worship  oi  a  religioD 
thea  unknown,  but  which,  even  in  its  most 


1 

ID 

4 

barons  sacrifices  that  disgraced  human  nature.  Well  may 
we  call  this  amphitheatre  the  School  of  Cmellyl  When  we 
reflect  that  the  infliction  of  torture  was  here  enjoyment— 
that  murder  was  practised  for  recreation — ^that  the  signal'* 
was  deliberately  given  for  the  butchexy  of  a  disarmed  and 
bleeding  suppliant — that  even  woman's  pitiful  nature  feasted 
on  the  wiithmg  gladiator's  last  agonies — and  that  the  shouta 
of  savage  joy  with  which  these  walls  so  often  re-echoed,  were 
called  foith  by  his  dying  groans; — shall  we  not  be  tempted 
to  think  men  demons^  since  they  could  find  delight  in  honorB 
such  as  these? 

The  clear  blue  sky,  in  calm  repose  above  our  beads, 
breathed  its  serenity  into  our  minds.  .  The  glorious  sim  shed 
its  beams  of  brightness  on  these  walls  witii  undiminished 
splcmdour.  Nature  was  unchanged — but  we  stood  amidst 
the  ruins  of  that  proud  fiibxic,  which  man  had  destined  for 
eternity.  All  baa  passed  away — ^the  conquerors,  the  vic- 
tims, uie  imperial  tyrants,  the  slavish  multitudes;  all  the 
successive  generations  that  had  rejoiced  and  triumphed,  and 
bled  and  suffered  here.  •  Their  name,  their  ianguage,  their 
religion,  had  vanished — their  inhuman  sports  were  forgotten^ 
and  they  were  in  the  dust. 

*  The  life  of  the  vanquished  combatant  depended  on  the  will  of  flie- 
people.  If  they  turned  down  the  thumb,  (poUicem  premere,)  ho  N'.  ai 
spared;  if  they  turned  it  up,  {poUicem  vertere,)  he  was  luurdered. 
Vide  PUnj,  Ub.  zzTiii.  e.  a.  I  5.  JaT.8at.ni. 
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But  let  me  restrain  myself.   Meditation  here  is  inex- 

liaustible,  but  to  others,  our  own  meditations  can  rarely  be 
interesting.  There  is  a  charm  in  these  magnificent  ruins, 
powerful  but  indefinable,  which  every  mind  of  reflection  and 
sensibility  must  feel, — and  we  lingered  amongst  ikeui  till  liio 
diij  wa^  done. 

LETTER  X* 

Yisw  OF  Bomb  tbou  thb  Toim  ov  the  Capitol. 

I LBFT  you  yesterday'  at  the  Golosseum.  We  retraced  our 
way  through  tiie  Soman  Eonmiy  now  no  longer^  except  in 
name^  the  Oompo  Tacdno,  and  ascended  to  the  Bummit  of  the 
k%  Tower  of  the  Capitol.  "What  a  prospect  bnnrt  upon 
our  view!  To  the  nortn,  to  tiie  east,  and  eren  to  the  westi 
the  Modem  Citjextends;  hut  to  the  sonthy  Ancient  Eome 
naaiB  alone.  The  tune^Btricjken  Mbtress  cxf  the  World, 
aamy  seated  on  her  deserted  hiUs,  amidst  the  ruined  trophies 
of  her  &ine,  and  the  mouldering  monuments  of  her  power, 
seems  silently  to  mourn  the  &11  <n  the  city  of  her  greatness. 
On  her  solitude  the  habitations  of  man  have  not  dared  to 
intrude :  no  monuments  of  his  existence  appear,  except  such 
as  connect  him  with  eternity.  A  few  decaymg  convents  and 
churches,  amongst  which  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran 
stands  proudly  pre-eminent,  are  the  only  modem  building 
thiit  meet  the  eye.  Eroin  the  Capitol  (the  ancient  Citadel) 
on  wiiich  we  stand,  we  behold  her  hills,  now  heaped  with 
riiiiis,  and  shaded  ^vith  the  dark  pine  and  C}^ress — the  wide 
waste  of  the  Campagna — the  plain  of  Latium,  bounded  by  its 
storied  liiountaiTis,  and  intersected  by  the  far-distant  windings 
of  the  yellow  Tiber* — the  grass-grown  Forum  at  our  feet, 
with  its  shattered  porticos,  its  fallen  columns,  its  overthrown 
temples,  and  its  trmniphal  arches,  fast  mouldering  to  decay 
— the  broken  wall  of  the  Senate-house — the  Palatine  Hill, 
which  once  contained  infant  Eome,  no^v  overspread  with  the 
shapeless  ruins  of  the  palace  of  her  tyrants — tne  lofty  vaults 
of  tne  Temple  of  Peace — the  broken  Iragrnents  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  Baths  of  Titus — the  lonely  and  tottering  mm  of 
Minerva  Medica  in  the  distance— the  gigantic  circle  of  the 
Coiosseum — the  Ccelian  Mount,  crowned  with  the  deep  shade 

♦  The  plain  of  Latium,  over  which  the  Tiew  fcom  the  Capitol 
axiendfl^  is  sud  to  be  forty  miles  in  dismetor. 
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crumbling  waUs  of  edandidr  temjtlesT^^he  maMsre  roina  of 
the  Hatha  of  (^OBmsm^ftowiimg-  in  gloomj  giandrar  on  the 
alope  of  the  fiiitiier  amniiut-  of  idie  ATemtiiie— the  gye^  ae» 
pulofaial  PvTonid  of  Cakis  GeetiuBj  backed  bj  1^  tmetted 
waUs  of  the  citj — ^the  Tower  of  Cecilia  Metellfr— «ad,  fiar 
beyond,  the  long  black  line  of  ihe  Yia  A^pia,  marked  by 
mouldering  and  forgotten  tombs — and  nimed  aaueducts 
stretching  over  the  deserted  plain  in  majestic  loneliness  to 
the  woody  liiUs  which  terminate  the  view. 

Such  was  the  prospect  that  extended  before  us  to  tlie  south. 
"We  looked  down  upon  every  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the 
early  history  of  Kome,  and  it  was  delif^htiiil  to  retrace  the 
romantic  events  of  that  heroic  penod,  so  dear  to  our  childish 
recollection,  on  the  very  scene  where  they  had  happened. 
There,  beneath  the  northern  base  of  the  Palatine,  the  little 
Church  of  St.  Toto,  or  St.  Theodore,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Eoiniilus,  marks  the  spot  where  the  twins 
were  expoRed,  and  suckled  by  the  wolf,  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  JPini^-  B/iiminalm 

Upon  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  rises  irmnediately  behind  it, 
"Romulus  was  stationed,  while  E/cmns  stood  on  the  opposite 
height  of  the  Aventine,  on  the  eventtnl  dav  when  tlie\'  met 
to  watch  for  the  augury  that  was  to  (L^ermme  their  supre- 
macy; and  when  tlie  sword  had  conhrmod  the  decree  of  I'm  e, 
and  the  victor  luul  murderod  his  brother,  it  was  upon  the 
Palatine  tlnit  lie  built  liome,  and  encircled  that  c\t\  of  ptrnw- 
roofed  cottages  ^^  ith  mud  walls.  It  was  upon  the  Capitol, 
the  very  spot  where  we  nro  now  standing,  that  he  enacted 
and  foiiified  his  citadel.  It  was  in  the  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  at  the  celebration  of  the  games  of 
IN'eptane,  that  he  and  his  companions  in  arms  carried  off  the 
Sabine  women;  and  after  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia  had  ad- 
mitted the  Sabine  army  into  the  citadel,  it  was  in  the  plain 
of  the  Eoman  Forum,  immediatdy  below  us,  that  the  battle 
was  fought  between  the  T»<raBhers  and  then:  foes,  which  was 
so  theateically  terminated'  by  the  wives  and  daughters  rushing 
in  between  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

The  Fta  Sacra  was  the  path  tiie  two  nations  trod,  after 
peace  was  established,  in  solemn  piocesiion  to  the  Capitol^ 
whm  Tatiusi  the  Sabine  King,.  thepeefiKCTrflgd  lwid.  his  regal 
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seat.  The  Via  SaeraiB  said  to  haye  reeeired  its  name  from 
tiie  oatiis  taken  on  this  oocasion  to  obsarve  the  treaty,  or 
erecniiiiaiUMiittesr^  againit  thoae  who  iofiringed  it,  and  not, 
as  I  had  ahrays  iwcLoaaaS^  imagined,  merely  from  being  the 
sacred  waj  to  t&  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Mimmus, 
wMch  then  was  not  bnilt.  We  traced  its  now  buried  line, 
onoe  tracked  by  the  tckunphal  car  of  maw  a  nctorioaa  du^ 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Antomnus  and  Faustina^  and  be* 
neadi  the  areh  of  Septimius.  Semos..  But  where  could  we 
turn,  thatrememlmnce  didnot  speak  to  na  of  departed  ^orjP 

To  the  west,  the  TRw,  sweeping  round  the  base  of  Mount 
Afentine,  whose  deseirted.  height  is  now  crowned  ody  wifli 
roinona  oonyents,  and  with  the  yilla  of  a  barbarian  king,* 
rolls  on  its  lone^  and  desolate  course  through  the  swampy 
plain.  Some  &mt  traces  stQl  mark  where  its  flood  was  onoe 
crossed  by  the  ^om  SitbUems,  on  which  the  sing^  valour  df 
Horatius  Codes  stopped  the  progress  of  the  whole  Etruscan 
army,  and  saved  Us  country  from  subjugation. 

Neatrly  opposite  are  the  quays  and  magazines  of  the  Bipa 
Grande,  the  modem  port  of  Kome,  where  not  a  single  vessel 
now  appears  to  bear  the  treasures  of  commerce  to  the  ancient 
emporium  of  the  world.  Higher  up  is  the  Sacred  Island  of 
the  Tiber,  dedicated  to  Esculapius,  I'ormed,  \^  tradition  may 
be  believed,  by  the  collected  har^'ests  of  Tarquin,  which  were 
throv^Ti  into  the  stream  on  his  expulsion  by  the  indiofnant 
Romans,  wiiu  dibdaiiied  to  ea-fc  tko  coutaiuiiiiited  bread  ui"  the 
tyrant. 

On  this  side  of  the  Capitolino  Hill  is  the  Tarpeiau  Kock, 
fraught  with  so  many  interesting^  recollections ;  it  is  almost 
immediately  below  us,  but  hid  i'rum  view  by  the  mean  hovels 
that  are  crowded  upon  it.  Nearly  at  its  base,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Forum  lioanum,  we  look  down  upon  the  ancient  arch 
of  Janus,  on  whose  gray  walls,  overgrown  with  ivy,  the 
thickly  tangled  weeds  are  waving  in  wild  luxuriance.  Be- 
yond the  Tiber,  and  washed  by  its  waters,  the  long  summit 
of  MoLuit  Janiculum  (the  fabled  abode  of  Janus,  and  the 
real  burial-place  of  Numa)  bounds  the  view,  now  covered 
with  churches,  gt-ovcs,  gardens,  and  villas.  Farther  to  the 
north,  and  proudly  towering  above  the  undistinguished  crowd 
of  meaner  cupolas,  we  behold  the  lofty  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 

^  Theabdint(Qdl^iigoCSpoizi»,Charleaiy.,tlm 
atBfome. 
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croATning  tlie  immense  pile  of  the  Yatican;  tlie  Castle  St. 
Ang^clo,  once  the  niiperial  tomb  of  Hadrian ;  the  pine-covered 
hei<^ht  uf  Monte  Mario  ;  and  the  Pine i  an  Hill,  once  crowded 
with  the  villas  of  I^onum  citizens,  but  now  bearmg  on  its 
summit  only  the  solitary  church  and  convent  of  the  Triuita 
de'  Monti,  the  name  of  whicli  it  has  received. 

Till  tilt  time  of  Ainrelian,  neither  Mount  Janicidum,  nor 
the  Pinci.:ni  Hiil,  were  enclosed  in  the  walls  of  Eome,  nor 
included  in  the  sacred  circle  of  her  beven  Hiils.  Of  these, 
now  degrad(*d  in  their  elevation  as  much  as  in  then:  fame, 
two  only,  the  Quirinai  and  the  Yiminai,  are  populous.  The 
rest  are  nearly,  or  totally  deserted.  The  Capitol,  excepting 
some  wretched  hovels,  boasts  few  human  habitations.  To 
the  south,  the  Palatine,  the  Ca?lian,  and  the  Aventine,  are 
abandoned  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  or  modern  days.  The 
Esquiline,  on  the  south-east,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  its  summit,  ana  the 
Baths  of  Titus  at  its  base.  On  the  east,  the  Quirinal,  which  . 
derived  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Eomulus 
Quirinus,  is  now  crowned  with  the  Pope*8  Palace,  and 
covered  with  streets  and  palaces  ;  and  the  mvisible  Yiminai, 
which  stands,  or  used  to  stand,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Esquiline,  must  also  be  covered  with  houses ;  but  it  eludes 
all  search,  and  cannot  now  be  traced.  But  Eome — modem 
Eome  I  mean — lies  piincipaUy  to  the  north,  extending  far 
OTer  the  ancient  plain  of  the  Campus  Martius,  with  her 
goigeous  domes  and  spacious  palaces."  Prom  amidst  these 
u]^start  structures  of  degenerate  days,  the  triumphal  columns 
ol  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  of  Trajan,  proudly  rise,  bearing 
on  their  tops  the  bronze  figures  dt  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul^ 
instead  of  those  of  the  maitial  Emperors ;  though  these  war- 
like trophies  do  not  seem  a  very  appropriate  pedestal  for  the 
Apostles  of  Peace. 

Near  the  colimux  of  Tnyan  appears  a  part  of  the  solid 
wall  of  the  Porum  of  Nerva,  in  which  are  the  beautiful 
remains  of  his  temple.  To  the  north,  the  distant  prospect 
is  boimded  by  the  insulated  dassic  height  of  ^fount  Soracte, 
which  rises  from  the  plain,  not  as  immortalized  in  the  strains 
of  Horace^  white  with  the  snows  of  winter,*  but  green,  as  if 

*  Tidei,  ut  alia  stet  niv«  esadidmii 
Sonuste,  &e.  Hobat.  Gar.  1.  Ode  iz. 
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dud  in  the  soft  ycrdore  of  spring.  Its  name  is  now  eor- 
nipted  &cm  Soracte,  to  tbe  imagiiiaiT  Baint  Oieste,  br  the 
same  senseless  saperstition  that  dooms  a  number  of  irn- 
fortonate  females  to  lelnctant  penitence  and  hopeless  impri* 
flonment,  in  four  Conyents  on  its  bleak  sunmut,  in  all  the 
fineering  horrors  of  a  living  death. 

To  the  east^  far  beyond  the  deep  groyes  of  pine  which 
shelter  the  Btcnmal  Citj,  across  the  deserted  Oampagna  and 
on  the  green  sides  of  the  Sabine  bills,  rests  many  a  &med 
and  eh&c  spot:  the  white  houses  of  Palestrina,  the  ancient 
Pneneste,  where  stood  the  jpreat  Temple  of  Fortune,  catdi 
the  eye;  and,  embosomed  in  oliye  groyes,  appears  TiyoU, 
once  Tibur,  the  chosen  retreat  of  Some*s  immortal  patriots 
and  philosophers, — of  her  poets  and  her  emf  erora ; — where 
Horace  ana  Mecsenas,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Augustus  and 
Hadrian,  sought  a  retirement  that  was  embellished  by  the 
duknns  of  taste,  literature,  and  the  muses.  In  the  plain 
between  these  two  hiUs,  a  small,  still,  glassy  lake,  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gabii. 

Furtlier  to  tlu'  south  appear  the  dark  sides  of  ]\rontc 
Algido,  covered  ^viih  untrodden  woods,  the  noted  haimt  of 
banditti;  tbe  graceful  height  of  Frascati,  where  stood  tbe 
famed  Tusculau  villa  of  Cicero,  uow  spotted  with  tbe  wbito 
Villas  of  the  modem  patrician  Romans,  embosomed  in  groves 
of  pine ;  and  the  last  and  loftiest  of  that  beautiful  chain  of 
woodv  hills  that  bound  the  southern  horizon— Monte  Cave, 
the  ancient  Alban  Mount,  rises  from  tbe  plain  against  the 
clear  blue  sky.  with  tbe  town  of  i\lbano  on  the  little  declivitj^ 
at  its  western  base.  Its  summit,  once  crowned  with  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent  of 
mendicant  friars ;  and  wlierc  the  Ferice  Latmm  w^ere  held — 
where  tbe  conquerors  of  the  world  wound  in  triumph  up  the 
eteep,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  god  and  f  ather  of  the  Latin 
trilx  s — a  f(;w  black  crosses  mark  the  path  to  the  abode  of 
i<uperstition,  iuid  daring  banditti  iniest  its  deep  woods^  or 
lurk  in  its  hidden  caves. 

There,  too,  near  its  base,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Alba^  the 
Trojan  town,  the  mother  of  Eome. 

To  the  east,  far  above  the  range  of  the  Sabine  hills,  rise 
the  peaked  summits  of  the  distaat  Apennines,  glittering  in 
ail  the  snows  of  winter. 
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I  ttmed  fttuB'  Bdm&^—^BtoHi  its  tc/wct%  its  paliiccSi  snd 
evm.its  miiiB — to  th»  daaaic  mmuiiadBB  timlr  boinided  tiie 
Uiie  boiinui,  and  Mt  Hm^  howerar  the  frail  and  transient 
afcroelRimi  of  msa  maj-  change  or  fiiiU,  tbe  eternal  batons 
of  naihm  «re  for  erer  -  the  same ;  that  if  the  temples  and 
mouldering^  fe-brics  at  my  feet,  were  not  those  on  which  the 
immortal  spirits  of  the  dt  ad  had  lived  and  a^ted— at  least, 
their  eyes,  like  mine,  had  rested  on  the  same  hills,  beheld  the 
same  wide  extended  plain  beaming  in  its  uoou-iide  beauty, 
and  A\  ;itehed  the  wanderings  of  the  same  stream,  as  it  slowly 
bears  its  lonely  and  desolate  course  to  the  ocean.  Their 
feet,  too,  had  sought  that  now  abandoned  shore,  where,  in 
their  blissful  retreat,  Bome*s  greatest  philosophers  did  not 
disdain  "to  count  the  ceaseless  billow.  ♦  It  is  this  which 
gives  enchantment  to  the  scene,  and  stirs  oiu*  hearts  withiu 
ns,  as  we  fondly  linger  over  every  object  consecrated  by  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  spirits  who  have  passed  away,  and 
cling  to  erery  wreck  of  the  times  that  are  Hed  for  ever.  It 
is  fhis  ^\hich  gives  to  Eome,  and  to  its  classic  scenes,  that 
powerfid  and  undefinable  charm  which  seizes  on  every  mind 
of  sensibihty,  and  makes  their  remembrance  live  within  the 
heart  whilst  life  and  feeling  animate  it ;  and  even  in  distant 
rt  i^i  0713,  nnd  through  long  Bucceediog  years,  be  ibndly 
cherislied  there. 

For  this  was  the  theatre  of  the  world  in  its  spring  of  youth 
and  vigour.  It  was  tbe  school  of  man,  where  he  passed  from 
infancy  to  maturity.  That  season  has  gone  by — his  strength 
has  decayed — he  has  fallen  into  old  age.  Nor  time  itself, 
nor  fate,  can  make  another  Eome.  The  Phcenix  shall  never 
liae  from  its  aahesy-r-'^  Borne  ia  no  moiae ! " 

•*  Vide  Cicero's  Letters.  It  w&s  also  a  favourite  recreation  of 
Sdpio's  to  gather  &heU&  aad  pebbled  as  .he  waodeced  with  LaoUua  oa  tbe 
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LETTER  21.— The  Vatican. 

I  HATE  seen  the  A^atican  !  But  how  shall  I  express  the 
delight,  the  admiration,  the  overpowering  astonishment 
whicli  tilled  mv  miiid  I  How  describe  the  extent  and  the 
spLendoLir  of  that  ahnost  intermiBable  buccedsiuu  of  lenc^th- 
oiiins:  galleries  and  marble  halls,  whose  pictured  roofs, 
moaaic  pavements,  majestic  columns,  and  murmuring  foun- 
tains far  surjiais  even  the  gorgeous  ch  eamii  of  Eastern  magui- 
ficence,  and  are  peopled  with  such  breathing  forms  of  beauty 
and  of  qrace,  as  deign  only  to  visit  the  i-iipt  I'ancy  of  the 
poet,  and  aeeni  to  have  descended  here  from  Jiappier  worlds  ! 

Ivonie  has  become  the  heir  of  time.  Her  ricn  inheritance 
IS  ibe  accuniuiated  creations  of  gifted  genius, — ^the  best 
Ie2:ac7  that  departed  ages  have  becjueathed  to  the  world, — 
and  here  they  are  concentered  in  the  treasury  of  the  Uno 
arts,  the  temple  of  taste,  the  consecrated  seat  of  the  muses ! 
You.  think  I  rave.  But  it  is  not  mere  ordinary  grandeur  or 
costly  magnificence  that  has  transported  me  thus.  The 
splendour  of  palaces  may  be  rivalled,  and  the  magnitude  of 
temples  imitated ;  but  tne  labour  and  wealth  of  the  united 
world  would  fail  to  produce  another  Yatican ; — ^fop  ita. beauty 
ia  inimitable,  and  its  treamires  unpurchaseable. 

It  will,  I  perceive,  be  some  time  befom  my  mind  can  be 
calmed,  and  sobered  down  to  the  investigation  or  enjoyment 
of  these  miracles  of  art, — or,  as  I  know  you  \^'ill  say,  before 
I  recover  my  senses.  At  present  I  am  in  a  delirium  of  ad- 
miration, and  revel  among  this  inexhaustible  store  of  trea- 
Burea,  intoxicated  with  the  sight — as  a  miser,  on  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  unexpected  wealth,  at  first  only  g]o;its  over  the 
glitterui^^  heaps,  and  haaJiot  for  some  tmie  composure  enough 
to  examine  his  riches. 

Its  ceduigs  richly  painted  in  fresco — its  pictured  pave- 
ments of  ancient  mosaic  -  its  magmficeut  gates  of  bronze — 
its  polished  colunms  of  ancient  porphyry,  the  splendid  spoils 
of  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Eome — its  endless  accumulation  of 
Grecian  marbles,  Egyptian  (^^rauites,  and  Oriental  alabasters, 
the  very  names  of  which  are  unknown  in  Transalpine  lands, 
—its  bewUdaring  extent^  and  piodigality  of  magmiiceucey — 
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but,  aboTB  all,  ite  amaxing  treaaoies  of  Beulptuie, — htm  so 
cooftued  mjr  aeiuea,  that  1  can  Bcaroely  betieye  in  its  lealily, 
and  am  almost  ready  to  ask  mjBeL^  if  it  ia  not  all  a  dream? 
But  I  unll  endeavour  to  give  jou  some  account  of  what  I 
I  hare  seen,  and  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  not  enougli 
to  turn  wiser  heads  thiui  mine. 

I  had  heard  from  my  cradle  of  St.  Peter's :  it  had  been 
my  imaginary  standard  of  all  that  was  ereatest  and  most 
wondermL  in  the  works  of  man.  But  of  the  Yattean — ex- 
cept of  its  now  dormant  thunders — I  knew  nothing,  and  it 
stood  in  my  fancy  only  as  the  gloomy  and  hateful  residence 
of  a  bigotted  and  imperious  Fontiff.  The  galleiy  o£  Vkh 
renoe  was  consecrated  to  my  mind,  as  the  chosen  repositoiy 
of  the  choicest  monuments  of  ancient  art,  of  revived  taste, 
and  damsic  elegance.  But  I  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Museum  of  the  Tatiiam,  wiiich,  though  incom- 
parably superior,  has,  perhaps  from  its  more  recent  fonnaticm, 
never  attamed  the  same  popular  fiime;  and  thus  its  tran- 
scendent wonders  burst  upom  me  with  all  the  delightful 
charm  of  unexpectedness. 

The  exterior  of  the  Vatican  is  not  prepossessing.  It  is  a 
huge  collection  of  odd  buildings  curiously  jumbled  together, 
full  of  sharp  angles  and  strange  excrescences;  and,  as  some- 
body once  observed,  it  is  not  Eke  a  palace,  but  a  company  of 
palaces,  which  seem  to  be  jostling  each  other  in  a  contest 
for  place  or  precedency. 

With  this  view  of  them,  we  ascended  from  the  colonnade 
of  St.  Peter's  into  a  court  of  little  promise,  though  its  triple 
ranges  of  arcades,  well  known  by  the  name  ol'  the  Loggn'  ih 
Baffctello,  are  adorned  with  the  designs  of  that  inimitable 
master,  and  painted  by  his  best  pupils.  But  we  stopped  not 
now  to  examine  them:  we  ascended  a  staircnise,  and  passins^ 
along  one  row  of  the  Loggie,  painted  iii  arabesque,  with 
shells,  laney  patterns,  &c.,  we  entered  the  fust  part  of  the 
Museum,  called  the  3£useo  Cliiaramonti,  from  the  name  of 
the  present  Pope,  by  who ui  it  was  formed.*  We  traversed 
a  long  gallery,  the  walls  of  which  were  completely  covered 
with  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  sculptured  tombs 
of  the  dead.  Among  them  we  observed  a  marble  JEdicola, 
(or  Binall  temple,)  dedicated  to  Kept  Line.    It  is  a  little 

*  Fitts  TIL  (Chiaiambnti.) 
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alcove,  scarcely  larger  than  a  niche  for  a  statue,  or  a  watch- 
man's box;  and  precisely  resembles  in  its  foriu,  as  well  as 
purpose,  the  recesses  erected  m  such  nimibers  bj  ]EU)maii 
Catholic  piety  at  every  way-side  to  the  Madonna. 

Entering  another  galiery,  v^a  passed  tlirough  a  double 
range  of  the  statues  of  Heroes,  Emperors,  and  Grods,  ftiiioiig 
"vvhich  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  beautiful,  though  headless 
female  figure,  pressing  tbrward,  her  drapery  blown  biick  hv 
the  wind,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Minervn;  but  as  there  is 
no  appearance  of  the  others  imagine  it  to  be  Niobe. 

I  was  particularly  struck  \dtli  the  fine  colossal  seated  statue 
of  Tiberius;*  Demosthenes  with  a  volume  in  his  hand; 
Antonius  Musa,t  the  young  physician  who  saved  the  life  of 
Augustus  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  as  Esculapius;  For- 
timCjJ  crowned  with  her  diadem,  carelessljr  turning  the 
globe  at  her  feet  with  her  rudder,  and  bearmg  the  Cornu- 
copia in  her  hand;  and  a  oolossal  Hercules,  stretched  upon 
his  lion's  skin. 

The  statues  of  the  Emperors,  except  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  is  always  in  armour,  are  all  heroic;  that  is,  nude;  with 
the  globe  MumouDted  by  »  little  winged  Victwyin  their 

We  passed  on,  noticing  only  a  few  of  the  statues,  and 
flcaroely  glancing  at  the  busts,  and  baasi  reUeri,  and  minuter 
iigaies  which  appeared  between  them,  we  ascended  a  flight  of 
stairs,  adorned  with  columns  of  polished  granite,  and  painted 
in  fresco  by  Daniel  di  Volterra — and  found  ourselves,  as  the 
inscription  and  guides  informed  us — in  the  Museo  Pio  OU- 
maUmOy  founded  by  Clement  XIY.  (Ganganelli)  and  en- 
laiged  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  YI.  (Braschi.)  Before  us,  wo 
saw  the  famous  Torso,  §  the  favourite  study  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  Although  a  mere  trunk,  without  head, 
arms,  or  legs,  it  must  ever  fimn  the  model  of  the  sculptor, 
and  the  admiration  of  every  mind  of  taste.  At  the  first 
glance  its  perfection  may  not  strike  those  unused  to  mnti* 
kted  statuary;  but  the  more  it  is  contemplated,  the  more  it 
will  be  admired.  The  bend  of  the  back,  the  curve  of  the 
side,  l^e  noUe  style,  the  easy  comnuuiding  air,  the  majestic 

•  Found  at  Piperao,  +  roimd  at  Yfcii, 

%  Found  at  OsUa. 
S  Fonnd  at  Borne,  in  the  Campo  dl  Ficsi 
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figure,  the  truth  ofnatia-e,  and  faultless  perfection  of  (Icsi^Tr^ 
have  perhaps  never  been  equalled.  It  seated  on  a  lion's 
skin,  and  is  h^upposed  to  be  Hercules  in  repose,  and  raised  to 
immortality.*  It  is  inscribed  with  the  sculptor's  name, 
Apollonius  the  Athenian,  who  is  cojijectured  to  have  lived 
about  the  year  of  £ome  555,  in  tliat  revived  era  of  the  arts 
which  occurred  immediately  after  the  Eoman  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  Greece  by  Quintus  ilaminius,  and  lasted  during 
the  succeeding  delusive  gleam  of  firoedom  and  prosperity — & 
period  of  about  forty  years. 

Borne  beautiful  fragments  of  statuaiy  are  standing  on  the 
ground  beside  the  subHme  Torso,  remarkable  for  the  fine 
folds  and  fall  of  the  drapery,  which  £aphael  is  said  ire- 
qiieiQtiy  to  have  studied,  indeed^  it  is  eyident  that  liia 
oiwn  noble  style  of  drapmy  was  fimned  &im  sudent 
sculpture. 

I  lifted  up  1117  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  those  bean* 

*  The  reader  vrill  perhaps  he  ofln^  to  sec  Winkelman's  admirable 
criticism  on  the  Torso,  and  thcrctore,  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
searching  for  its  deiached  parts  through  two  quarto  voiumc^^  I  subjoin 
an  extract  from  it : 

*^L*kidiaiti<mde8ii«rfo  et  des  mtudes  on  leir  sapprasBioa  abMlac^ 
est  ce  qui  distingue  un  Hercule  deitin^  combattre  les  monstres  et  lea 
briijands,  et  eloi!rn6  encore  du  tcrxoe  dc  ees  travaux,  d'Hercule  purifie 
par  le  feu  des  ]>:Lriie8  grossi^rea  du  corps,  et  admis  i  la  jonissaiicc  de 
la  felifite  des  iniimtrtfls.  C'est  ain&i,  par  cxemple,  que  riionime  se 
reoonnoit  a  rUerculc  lamese,  et  le  dieu  .ik  I'Hcrcule  du  lielved^re.^ 
L'Anteiirn«aft ofire  dtiui.cet.Haicole  un  eoipB  idiid  snwlessiia  de 
nature,  ou,  si  Toii  Tent,  nn  co^  firil  dans  la  petfeetion  de  T&ge  et  an* 
deains  beeoins  corporela.  II  est  repr^aent^  asnaaucun  besoin  de  nour- 
riture  ou  de  reparation  de  fovrp?.  T.e'^  veines  y  sont  toutes  inrisibles ; 
le  corps  est  fait  pour  jcnir  et  non  pour  iionrrir,  11  est  rassajiaie  sans 
pleniiudo. — Que  Tartiste  admire  dans  lea  contuurd  de  co  corps  le  passage 
auocessif  d'une  forme  ^  I'autre,  et  les  traits.  mouYaiis  qui,  commc  les 
cades,  B^elerent,  a^mbainent,  ae  eonfondent.  II  tnmrera  qu'en  deninaiit 
eet  ^tonnant  znoxceau,  on  ne  pent  jatnais  s'assurer  de  I'ayoir  saisi  arec 
exactitude  ;  car  la  conyexit^  dont  on  croit  sniyro  la  direction  s'^carte 
de  pft  marche,  et  prenant  un  autre  tour,  deroute  Tmil  et  la  mam. 
Les  OS  paroisHcnt  rev6tU8  d'nn  6piderme  nourri.  ies  muscles  sont  char- 
nu&  Bans  tiupeifluit^ :  il  n'y  a  point  de  hgure  oil  la  chair  t»oit  aui^  vraie 
que  dam  celled  '  I/on  pourroit'dire  que  cet^Hereoie  approehe  enoors* 
plus  du  tema  tnblime  de  Tftrt  que  r*ApQttoii  mtaAe."— vide  Biak  de 
I'Art^  liT*  iT.  cap.  ii.  t  ^-^ud  fir.  tL  ei^.  ir.  §  5I« 
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tiful  relics  at  my  feet,  and  beheld  opposite  to  me  the  famous 
Meleager,  one  of  the  iinest  statues  m  the  world.* 

Beside  us  was  the  Sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Scipio  Afrieanus.  It  is  of  plain  pejjerin 
stone,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  sepulchral 
monument  than  this  smiple  Doric  tomb.  Such  is  the  chaste 
simplicity  of  the  form  and  workmanship,  that  it  still  serves  as 
a  model  for  artists.  Does  not  this  seem  to  pro\  e,  tliat  the 
arts,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Eepublic,  had  attained  a  much 
lii.Q'her  degi^ee  of  perfection  fhnu  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe?  An  unknown  lam-eiled  bust  of  the  same  material, 
aometimes  ascribed  to  thf^  poet  T^junius,  foimfl  in  the  same 
vault,  is  placed  upon  it;  and  is  surrounded  wit ii  the  sepul- 
chred inscriyitions  of  many  of  the  Scipins,  hut  not  of  the  con- 
queror or  liaimibaly  whose  aahes  did  not  rest  in  the  tomb  of 
his  fathers. 

Time  was  not  allmved  me  to  examine  these,  or  anything 
else;  aaid  I  was  hurried  away,  though  not  till  I  had  stolen  a 
look  at  an  exquisite  pair  of  legs,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Bacchus,  (though  how  that  can  be  proved  1  cau't  imagine,) 
which  were  standing  in  a  comer  by  themselves. 

We  next  entered  an  octagonal  court,  surxounded  with  a 
pcvtieo  adorned  with  Boble  cobimns  of  marble,  and  filled  with 
tiie  most  spkndid  montiments  of  ancient  ta^.  Statues  and 
bawd  relievi  of  &xAA!&bb  beauty;  baths  in  which  the  luxo- 
lious  liomans-  ooce  immersed  themselves,  formed  of  ancient 
fficu^hles,  and  everlasting  granites,  bat  bright  with  all  the 
paliah  and  purity  of  recent  finish ;  sarcophagi  of  Emperors, 
adonied-with' exquisite  sculpture;  votnre  altars,  stupendous 
uses;  and  ineie,  far  more  precioiis  .Temains  of  the  arts  and 
ijplRuiours  of  antiquity  than  I  can  ennmerate,  meet  the  eje 
in  e?ciy  direction;  while  the  soothing  music  of  a  fountain^ 
the  only  sottnd that  is  beard,  refireshes  the  senses,  and.midcea 
ttleiiee  faamMmioiis. 

"Sopro  gli  altri  omanienti  ricchi  c  belli 
Ch'erano        na  U  giocouda  atauzOy 
Vm  una  fiinte,  che  per  pin  raaeeUi 
8^&rgetffnMmiims  acque  in  Sbbandana.'* 

*  Meleager  was  found  at  Rome,  on  the  Saqniline  fiUL  nMUPfi»lCaitliii 
diliittti.  -.Vide ^ 
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Indeed  the  whole  scene  of  the  Yatican  seems  to  have  been 
described  by  Ariosto  in  his  Palace  of  Enchantment^ — 

Da  chi  i  gemmati  palchi  eraa  lofiUti, 
I  peregrini  marvi  chi  "vi  foro 
Da  dotta  mano  in  vario  forme  sculti. 
Pitture  e  getti^  e  tant  'altro  lavoro 

ICoitnii  cfae  noa  bastaio  a  taate  mole 
Dl  vmti  n  intime^  1a  rioefafim  lole. 

Leaving  this  court,  in  admiration  of  its  beauty,  though  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  treasures  it  concealed,  we  entered  the 
Hall  of  Animals,  which  m  peopled,  something  like  JS^oah's 
ark,  with  figures  of  wild  beasts  and  tame,  birds,  fishes  and 
reptiles,  crocodiles  and  men,  ancient  and  modern,  of  all  kinds 
and  sT/es.  Some  of  these  are  admirably  executed.  An  ass's 
head,  (iiatui'e  itself.)  a  live  lobster,  and  a  few  more,  parti- 
cularly struck  us  among  the  motley  assemblage;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  closely  the  natural  colours  ol  the  i^TiiTnii.]^^ 
are  imitated  in  the  variety  of  ancient  marbles. 

We  obsen  ed  here,  as  well  as  in  several  other  ports  of  this 
Museum,  the  Sacrifice  of  Mithra,  a  deity,  whose  worship, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  first  introduced  into  Italy  in  the 
time  of  rompey,  but  which  did  not  obtaiiL  much  in  Eome 
until  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mithra  was  origmaU^y  aa  the  symbol  of  the  Sun  or  Fiiei  the 
sreat  Gk>d  of  the  Persians;  but  after  the  time  of  Zoroaster, 
he  was  adored  as  the  mediator  between  their  Oromasdes  and 
Arimanius, — ^their  Principles  of  Gk>od  and  Evil, — their  Grod 
and  their  Pevil.  He  appears  here  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  pressing  one  knee  on  the  back  of  a  prostrate  bull^ 
whose  neck  he  pierces  with  a  dagger.  But  the  ancient  Per- 
sians admitted  no  image  of  their  gods,  no  temples,  no  altars;* 
and  all  the  5^culptured  representations  we  see  of  Mithra,  are 
those  of  the  Romans,  who  have  accordingly  invested  him 
with  the  Phrygian  cap  and  trowsers,  which  were  the  distin- 
guishing signs  they  gave  to  all  barbarians;  that  is,  to  all 
other  nations  except  their,  own  and  the  Greeks. 

The  serpent,  dog,  reptiles,  and  other  mystic  signs  wliich 

*  Cioer.  de  hog,  Ub.  iL  eap.  26.  Stnb.  lib.  zv.  p.  1064. 
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flnmnmd  Mithra,  lum  been  fully  discuBBed  in  many  kamed 
trealaflefly  to  wMdiy  if  carious,  you  may  refer.'* 
Eram  the  Hall  of  tbe  Animala  wepaaa  into  another  great 


one  end  or  which,  wrapt  in  his  pallium,  and  wielding  hia 
tinmderbolts,  sits  Jupiter,  who  may  in  some  sort  be  called 
Ae  fither  of  this  Museum,  aa  he  waa  of  the  gods,  for  his  was 
tiie  first  statue  that  was  eyer  plaoed  here. 

At  the  other  end,  redining  in  all  the  abandcmment  of  grief, 
is  the  beaatifiil  and  sorrowing  statue  of  the  lost  Cleopatra^ 
perhi^  the  same  which  was  made  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
Augosttts.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  xepresent  Anadne 
Jmmukmata,  but  there  seems  to  be  too  much  of  fulness  in  the 
^gure,  and  of  Asiatic  Toluptuousness-to  accord  with  any- 
tune  but  the  Egyptian  Queen;  not  to  mention  the  seipent 
on  the  arm,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  bracelet  in  the  wrm 
of  a  serpent — ^though  why,  contrai^  to  all  the  rules  of  art, 
should  such  an  unmeaning  ornament  be  at  all  introduced  into 
heroic  sculpture  ?  And  why  should  it  not  be  gilt,  as  when 
introduced  into  sculpture  of  any  kind,  bracelets  invariably 
▼ere?  It  is  particularly  recorded,  too,  that  Cleopatra  was 
found  after  her  death  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  tnis  statue 
IB  repreeeiited,  ^viili  litT  right  arm  thrown  back  beliind  her 
head.f  According  to  some  writers,  it  represents  tlio  rt^pose 
of  Venus;  to  others,  a  sleepinp^  Nymph.  If  it  had  been 
Venus,  she  woidd  most  ijiobablv  have  been  unrobed;  if  a 
A  vmph,  she  would  have  had  her  m*n.  It  has  been  also  sup- 
posed to  be  Semele. 

After  Cleopatra,  the  famous  seated  statues  of  the  two 
Greek  poets — though  the  charaeter  of  their  countenances  is 
perhaps  rather  that  of  philosophers, — are  by  lar  the  finest  iu 
this  noble  hall.    That  of  Menander  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Of  the  numerous  statues  it  contains,  the  Shepherd  Paris, 
m  liis  Phrygian  cap,  seated  on  a  rock,  with  the  apple  in  hia 
hand,  as  if  considering  to  whom  to  give  it ;  a  Eoman  lady, 
(christened  Liviai^)  whose  noble  figure  N.  Poussin  delighted 

*  Yaaidal  Be  Antiq.  quin.  et  mam.  P.  della  Vom  Momimenl  YiU 
Atit.  de  Mithra.  cap.  i.  &c. 

f  Vide  Winkelman,  Hist  de  I'Art  liv.  vi.  cap.  6,  vrho  dies  Galen,  ad 
Pifion.  de  Theriaca,  torn.  -kIu.  cnp.  8,  p.  341,  Kdit.  Charter* 

t  Wuikelman  maintains  that  the  bead  ia  modem. 

VOL.  I,  H  •  ' 
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to  rtodr;  a  beautiftd  Jittie  Muse;  a  Diana;  a  basio  Bili9f# 
of  MiAhaAl  Anflffiio'ay  nepiOBonting  one  of  the  Medici  raising 
Tirtae  aad  eipeUin^  vice;  the  of  Nero»  with  the  laur^ 
crown  he  won  at  the  Olympic  games;  the  admixable  busts, 
supposed  to  be  of  Cato  ^id  Portia,  with  thoee  of  Julius 
CiDiMr»  Hadrnm  and  the  beautifiil  Antinou^  m  sH  thsJb  1 
can  now  remflmber  to  hm  seeninxiqrbssfypsQgESBs 
this  noble  gallexj* 

In  an  adjoining  room^  the  Tichness,  beautj,  sad  delioaef 
of  which  aanoat  transport  us  into  the  £ftb^  regions  of  en* 
chsntment,  supported  dj  columns  and  pilasters  of  trans* 
parent  alabaster,  adorned  with  ancient  bassi  relievi  of  ez> 
quiaite  aeulpture,  aod  floored  with  the  bright  pictured  moaaies 
of  imperial  palaces,  the  imperishable  colours  of  which  secern 
reflected  in  the  claAsic  'Wgn*  of  the  painted  ceiling  above— 
in  thia  beantiM  duunber  are  airariged,  iu  marble  niofaes,  the 
ikmoiiB  Ganpaede,  perhaps  the  finest  extant;  the  erouching 
Venus;  the  jPaua  of  Hacbian's  Tilkim  lUmoJ^iiico,  with  his 
sparkling  STea,  hia  festive  ftoe,  his  pendent  grapes,  his  bas- 
ket, his  peaani,  and  his  goat;  a  beautiful  Baoehante,  full  of 
Grecian  grace;  a  Nymph  of  Diana  bearing  a  tofch;  Adonis 
— ^but  if  I  begin  to  particularize  tlius,  we  ahsll  never  get 
through  the  Vatican.  This  beaatiful little  apartment  is  called 
the  Siama  delle  Masekere^  from  the  ancient  maaka  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  mosaic  on  the  floor.  The  view  firom 
the  balcony  m  fixnat  of  the  windowa,  is  that  whioh  gam  the 
name  of  Behidere  to  this  Mnseam,  and  in  consequenoe  to  the 
Apollo,  and  some  of  its  finest  pieces  of  aculptuie. 

It  commands  a  promct  over  vafe  the  ISber  te  the 
pine-covered  height  of  Monte  Mario;  but  the  huea  whioh  tiia 
brilliant  al^  of  ital^  aheds  over  it,  must  be  aeeabefeie  ita 
beaaiy  can  be  iniagmed* 

Our  admiration  was  neit  called  fortii  by  the  Hall  of  the 
Muaes,  who  fill  a  temple  worthy  of  themaelves*  The  heavenfy 
Sisters  are  ran aroond,  seemingly  nnconscionaly  lost  in  the 
blissful  paradise  of  fancy,  or  touching  thdbr  goldan  harpe, 
or  burstiug  into  strains  of  unpremeditated  eloquence;  whilst 
Apollo  Mtt8agete$f  or  more  properly  (MlunwaiUf  dressed  in 
the  flowing  robes  he  wears  when  he  leaos  the  sacred  Nine,  is 
striking  the  lyre  in  the  wrapt  ecstasy  of  inspiration.  These 
invaluable  statues  were  found  in  the  Villa  A*^™"^ 
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Between  tiie  figam  o£ HudMusm  m  appropriately  ranged 
0^  Brmm  Tenouni  of  tteandeiit  poete  and  philosophers — 
of  Sophocles  and  EaripideB,  Socrates  and  Alcibiades.  The 
fieieo  painting  of  tiie  yanlted  xoof  Tepresents  Apollo,  inth 
the  Muses,  and  the  Bards  wbom  on  eartii  thej  had  in- 
spired. AH  liere  is  in  uxnsca  with  tins  Temple  saered  to 
tbeNiDA 

We  passed  on  to  a  yast  ebeohr  hall  of  still  more  striking 
magDxnoenoey  snrroimded  bj  basts  sad  statues  of  eoloesal 
ttie  and  Ae  mosl  eBquisite  seo^^tnve;  amoiigst  whiab,  our 
efe,  ss  it  xapdlj  jg^anoed  aioimd»  was  eaiu^ht  the  majestic 
nm  of  the  bemgnaat  Geres — the  muemie  Juno  LaaaTin% 
or  Juno  Soffipita,  in  }m  goat-sUn  carb,  her  dar^  her  buekkr» 
mi  her  he£net,  rushing  to  b>tfli»  and  tiie ssineflioddeBS^ 
imnedinber regaldiadnaaaQaeeiiof Heayen^  Tbebean- 
statue  of  Bineules  Oomiaodus  (or  Oommodus  as  Her- 
cules,) bearing  in  his  arms  the  chiid  be  loved  to  play  witii; 
tiie  imperial  busts  of  Hadrian;  the  downcast  pensive  gtenoe 
of  his  inseparable  and  idoliied  &voaiite,  Antinous,  tiie  most 
besutifiil  of  mortsb;  the  nunestj-  of  Jupiter,  the  King  of 
Heaven,  and  lAie  dark  and  grisly  head  of  Jupiter  Berapis,  the 
Mooansh  of  Hall,  once  erowned  mUh  the  sevenfold  rays  of 
fte  pkDMaffca;  the  head  of  Ocean,  entivined  with  grapes,  as 
AjBonymoua  plenty;  together  with  many  othersi  wtiieh  I 
finbear  to  enumerate,  attracted  our  attention* 

In  the  centre,  elevated  above  a  besntiftd  ancient  mosaic 
paresaeist — mbUh  encircles  the  colossal  head  of  Hedusa,  and 
.  represents  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lepitha^-p 
stands  a  stupendous  porphyry  vase,  which  almost  fills  this 
immense  haU  with  its  vast  eneumferenee.  It  is  of  one  piece, 
snd  measures  forty-two  £eet  round. 

We  entered  the  Hall  of  the  Qieeian  Cross  by  mamificent 
gates  of  bronze,  the  doorway  of  which  is  sustained  by  two 
colossal  E^rptian  aiafo  Caryaodest  of  granite,  brought  from 

*  Foaad  ia  the  Boiai  of  OakaLam  on  the  Wmh,  about  fifty  miles 

'f  I  am  aware  this  term  is  improperly  used  here,  though  the  error  is 
BO  general,  that  it  would  perhaps  seem  like  pedantry  to  avoid  it.  But 
Caryatides  are,  strictly  Fpeaking,  the  female  heHvem  of  entablatures 
only,  and  are  supposed  to  have  received  their  iiaiue  from  the  captive 
women  of  Caria»  whom,  to  perpetuate  the  aiamoiyof  their  cooqiMit^ 
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llie  niiiia  of  Hadmii*s  yQIa  at  TiTob,  mi  both  supposed  to 
lepresent  Antinous  under  the  figoze  of  an  £g}^tian  priest 
or  Deii^. 

In  tbis  hall  stands  the  immense  porphjiy  Sarcophagi  of 
the  Empress  Helena^  the  mother,  ana  of  Consfcantia,  the 
daughter  of  Constantino  the  Great,  who,  being  the  first 
Christian  princesses  in  the  world,  were  of  course  canonized 
as  saints,  as  itbear  Pagan  predeeessOTS  had  been  deified  as 
goddesses. 

The  mosaic  paToment  in  this  hall,  which  represents  masks 
and  other  grotesque  designs,  with  a  head  of  Minranra  m  the 
centre,  was  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  is  be- 
Uered  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa.  Ton  may 
conceive  with  what  respect  I  gazed  at  the  Tery  figures  on 
which  his  eyes  must  have  rested,  amidst  the  phuosopbie 
pursuits  and  domestic  virtues  of  home,  and  with  what  yene- 
ration  I  set  mj  foot  on  the  spot  where  his  must  have  so  often 
trodden. 

These  brilliantly  beautiful  ancient  pavements  are  all  judi- 
ciously placed  in  the  middle  of  these  nails,  and  secured  £rom 
injury  by  a  light  railing. 

Between  a  double  eoIoDiiade  of  Grecian  marble  and  Orien- 
tal granite,  we  ascended  a  magnificent  marble  staircase,  and 
from  the  top  leaned  over  the  bronze  balustrade  to  look  down 
lipon  tlic  hall  of  the  Grecian  (Voss,  Liud  through  the  folding 
doors  into  the  Rotunda  beyond  it,  where  the  figure  of  the 
colossal  Ceres  stood  in  majesty  that  awed  ua  into  redoubled 
admiral  ion. 

From  hence  we  turned  into  a  beautiful  little  circular  liidl 
called  the  Stanza  d^IIa  Biga,  from  the  Biga,  or  Circus  Car 
of  ricldy  sculptured  marble  which  stands  in  the  centre,  drawn 
bv  two  fiery  steeds,  not  quite  one  of  which  is  iincieiit  and 
highly  beautiful;  the  other  is  a  tolerable  copy.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  bas  reliefs,  some  of  which,  on  the  sarco- 
phagi of  infants,  represent  the  sports  of  the  Circus  in  all 
their  minutiae,  and  with  all  the  tragical  accidents  tli at  so  often 
attended  them.  The  little  Loves  that  here  act  as  cliarioteers, 
perched  upon  the  horses,  overthrown  and  crushed  among  the 

ibe  Athenians  represented  thus,  as  bIstm  supporting  the  capitals  of  the 

columns  in  their  temples.  Male  figures,  when  so  employed  in  archi- 
te€tare«  were  by  the  Greekji  calM  AtlMitei^  l>jr  the  Eomaiu  Telamouet. 
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wheels,  experience  tlic  real  hie  of  too  many  of  the  competitors. 
A  victunous  Auriga,  or  Chaiioteer,  (I  believe  unique,)  with 
the  palm  of  victory  in  his  hand,  and  Ins  tanic  boauil  \vith  a 
tenfold  zone,  stands  ainonc;  the  statues  in  this  beautiful  iiltlo 
hall.  There  is  a  fine  JJ is eo bolus,  throwing  the  discus,  cer- 
tainly in  a  very  singular  attitude;  but  we  need  scarcely  pre- 
kud,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  dispute  its  accuracy,  although 
some  connoisseuTij  have  attempted  to  prove  it  t^uite  incorrect. 
The  statues  of  the  Bearded,  or  Indiau  Bacchus;  a  Komau, 
with  his  head  covered  as  if  in  the  act  of  sacrificing;  a  Grecian, 
christened  Phocion,  (on  mere  suppositiou,  us  usual,)  and  a 
Gladiator,  are  all  well  worthy  of  notice. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  through  long  galleries  filled 
with  statues,  busts,  bassi  relie\'i,  and  sarcophagi;  with  beau- 
tiful candelabras,  altars,  and  inscriptions;  with  immense 
ancient  vases  formed  in  the  most  classical  shapes,  of  every 
variety  of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  jaspers,  marbles,  and 
alabasters ;  (of  \  ery  many  of  which  no  other  specimen  is  to 
be  found  in  the  world)  ;  with  Egyptian  idols  and  Etruscan 
^^ods ;  and  with  every  varied  monument  of  ancient  taste  and 
magnificence,  the  description  of  which  might  fill  volumes. 
We  then  traversed  the  long  geographical  gallery,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  immense  maps  of  the  mountains, 
rivers,  and  plains  of  Italy,  floating  on  a  vast  ocean  of  the 
(itepest  azure,  and  at  length  arrived  at  llie  chambers  hung 
^vlth  tapestry  woven  in  the  looms  of  Flanders,  and  copied 
fi'om  the  Cartoons  of  liaphael,  which  were  painted  for  this 
purpose  by  order  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  who  considered  this 
tapestry  so  valuable,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  shewn 
on  particular  saints'  days.  It  would  have  said  more  for  the 
taste  of  this  great  patron  of  tlie  arts,*  if  lie  had  taken  better 
tare  of  the  precious  originals.  Of  these,  twelve  of  the 
largest  size  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  nor  is  it  known  what 
became  of  thom.  Of  the  smaller  ones,  seven  are  happily 
preserved  in  Eugiand,t  the  rest  are  irrecoverably  lost.  We 

*  The  reputation  of  Leo  X.,  as  the  great  enlightened  Patron  of  the 
Arts,  Bcems  indeed  to  have  been  cheaply  cnnied  ;  for  what  c»n  be  i^id 
for  the  taste  and  discernment  of  the  man,  who  feet  no  value  on  the  Car- 
ioom  of  liaphael,  treated  Leonardo  da  Vinci  with  neglect,  despised  the 
senilis  of  Ariosto,  and  employed  JQcbael  Angelo,  during  his  whote  Pon- 
tificate, in  woiking  at  a  qnany ! 

t  Besides  those  at  Hampton  Oonrl^  two  of  the  original  cartoons  of 
^phael  are  Imried^  father  than  preserved,  at  Bongliton  House,  an  un- 
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wmj  indeed  gsm  upon  tkon  in  likeie  tapestiy  co^iiei,  bat  it 
is  bMe  better  tluoi  iooUnie  at  a  eoBectbnof  beanitiM  plante 
in  a  Hoitiui  Sieene.  Stall,  howerfor,  thej  make  tiie  wondeip* 
fill  perfection  of  ikeee  grand  ctwipontkmB  ao  appaflWDt^  tittt 
^ey  awaken  one^a  moat  poignaat  regret  for  tke  baa  of  audi 
treasures  of  art  aa  tke  onginala  mnat  bave  been.  I  will  iust 
run  through  tke  ta&tailizing  Hatof  tkoaeivkiok  kare  perisned. 

First,  there  are  three  representiiig  the  Maaaacre  of  the 
Innocents. 

4.  The  Adoration  of  the  Maf^. 

5.  The  Adoration  of  the  bbe|)hcrds. 

6.  The  Presentation  of  tlie  uifant  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

7.  The  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  who  is  represented 
bursting  out  of  the  sepulchre, — perhapa  one  of  the  grandest 
compositioiis  in  the  world. 

8.  The  Ascension  of  our  Saviour. 

9.  The  Supper  in  Emmaus. 

10.  The  Stonin  n:  of  St.  Stephen. 

11.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Faul. 

12.  The  Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  Apostles  aaaembled 
at  8upj)(  r  with  the  three  Maries. 

13.  lieligion,  Charity,  and  Justice,  in  the  Heavens  ;  and 
beneath,  two  Lions,  and  other  symbolical  lepreseutationa  of 
Leo  X.  and  his  virtues. 

Even  the  tapestry  copy  of  another,  tl^e  "Descent  into 
Limbo,  is  destroyed;  ana  one  or  two  more,  I  understood, 
were  hacked  in  pieces  by  the  swords  of  the  sohiiers  of 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  at  the  sack  of  Rome.  I  never  knew 
till  now,  that  the  Cartoons  we  possess  in  Enq^land,  form  so 
small  a  part  of  those  which  Kaphael  paijited,  nor  ever  heard 
the  loss  of  the  others  mentioned.  And  ]  find  it  scarcejjr 
possible  to  convmee  the  Koman  cogiioacenti,  that  wa  bsffO 
not  the  originals  of  them  all  in  England. 

"We  were  informed  that  these  tapestries  were  carried  off 
by  the  French  in  1798,  and  at  last  found  la  the  poaaeaaiciii  of 
a  Jew  in  Paris — ^who  had  already  burnt  two,  and  waa  going 
to  bum  them  aU,  for  the  sake  of  tiie  goid  and  ail?er  wb^£ 
entera  kirgely  into  their  fabrication; — ^when  tiiej'irerB 
deemed  from  destruction  by  tke  preaent  Pope. 

Tke  Tapeatij  Ckamberaterxmnate  in  tkewr>£imed  Oamere 

inhabited  seat  of  tka  IHike  of  Baodaack*!  near  umi^^^  Hoatfaaanh 
toaahira  * 
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S  BigfMlo,  pamMl  in  fresco  bj  lumself,  whieh  form  the 
extieaitj  of  tke  Tatican  MuBeum.  From  the  furtbest  of 
Hate  Tooms,  a  door  leads  out  upon  the  up|>er  story  of  the 
irades,  or  Loggie  di  Bqffhelloy  and  a  staircase  oescends 
duec%  down  to  the  court  below.  But  the  Chambers  were 
dosed;  the  hour  of  admittance  was  over,  and  indeed  the 
brightness  of  the  day  was  past,  so  long  had  we  lingered  in 
tile  enchanted  galleries  of  the  Vatican.  For  want  of  another 
egress,  therefore,  we  were  obliged,  not  unwiUinglj,  to  retrace 
aur  way  through  them. 

Besides  the  immense,  and  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
the  incredible,  extern  of  that  part  of  this  wonderful  museum 
which  we  had  already  visited,  the  Vatican  contains  a  Picture 
Gallery,  coii:sisting  of  a  long  siute  of  rooms,  filled  "vvith  the 
masterpieces  of  painting — the  Camere  and  Loc/fjie  of  liaphael, 
painted  in  fresco  by  himself  and  his  pupils  -  the  Sistina  uud 
Paolina  Chapels,  painted  in  fresco  by  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti ;  a  set  of  chambers  filled  Avitli  sculpture,  not  generally 
open  to  the  public,  but  willingly  shewn  at  the  request  et'  in- 
dividuals— and  the  Library,  the  haUs  and  galleries  of  wiuch 
alone  are  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  length  ! 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  another  i;;illcry  is  building  for 
the  statuary,  which,  for  want  of  room,  ih  at  present  piled  up 
in  the  ma*jazine  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  sculptures  there, 
the  finest  is  the  Statue  of  the  Nile. 

After  .what  I  have  seen,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
the  assertion  of  a  very  accurate  and  intelligent  Italian  friend 
of  ours,  that  you  cannot  see  the  Vatican  Museum  wit) i out 
waLking  a  mile  and  three  quarters !  It  is  nut  that  it  would 
actually  measure  this  in  extent  (though  the  Museum  of 
Statues  alone  is  computed  to  be  a  mue),  but  to  see  the 
whole,  including  statues,  paintings,  libraries,  chambers,  and 
chapels,  you  must  pass  twice  through  the  Picture  Gallery 
and  the  Library,  as  well  as  several  other  apartments,  so  that 
I  heHeve  the  complete  tour  AviU  be  more  rather  than  less. 

We  had  only  walked  through  the  Gallery  of  Statues,  for 
we  did  not  seem  to  have  lingered  any  where,  and  yet  we  had 
spent  the  whole  morning  in  our  progress  \  we  had,  however, 
reached  its  extremity,  and  we  had  not  yet  seen  what  I  came 
there  solely  to  see — the  Apollo  Behidere,  and  the  Laocoon. 

Xhe  omission  waa  intentional    Our  guide  thought  (and 
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perhaps  with  reason)  that  if  we  saw  them  first,  we  should 
look  at  nothing  aftei-wards,  and  now  })releiided  that  they 
could  not  bo  seen  at  this  hour,  and  that  he  must  defer  shew- 
ing them  to  us  till  another  day ;  to  which,  relactaiitly,  and 
with  secret  discontent,  we  were  rompellcd  to  agree.  In 
returning,  we  paused  a  moment  in  the  cotirt,  and,  by  the 
murmuring  fountam  which  had  charmed  me  so  much — & 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  X  beheld,  Btandiog  in 
Bolitary  majesty,  the  Apollo ! 

Never,  never  was  there  revealed  to  the  dreams  of  gifted 
genius  a  vision  of  such  celestial,  such  soul-beaming  beauty ! 
The  god  of  light,  and  poesy,  and  imagination,  stands  oon^ 
fessed  to  our  dazzled  senses ;  and  well  does  he  stand  hero, 
where  everything  aeems  to  bieatheamd  bum  with  his  essence 
where  all  around  is  bis  creation,  and  every  tributary  form 
bows  to  him !  He  is  no  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  though  he 
deigns  to  tread  it.  His  home  is  in  the  heavens,  fie  looks, 
lie  moves,  he  breathes  a  god.  Divinity  is  stamped  on  hiB 
brow ;  ffodlike  majesty  beams  from  his  front.  Those  "  hrpe- 
xion  cujds ' '  cluster  ronnd  a  brow  f<»med  to  command.  Milton 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  his  divine  form,  in  his  description 
of  our  First  Parent — 

"  His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sabllme,  dtidand 

Absohite  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad." 

His  is  not  merely  the  rude  power  of  physical  strength, 
that  nerves  the  muscles  and  swells  the  limbs  of  a  Hercu&s ; 
it  is  the  miffht  of  mind  which  raises  him  above  brute  force, 
and  makes  us  feel  that  a  Gk)d,  a  visible  God,*'  is  before  us, 
and  that  his  triumph  is  secure;  Hoc  vainly  would  a  mortal 
presume  to  contend  with  him. 

He  does  not  bend  on  us  that  serene  eye.  Some  object 
more  distant,  but  beneath  him,  for  a  moment  attracts  his 
regard.  Some  feeling  of  transient  indignation  and  disdain 
swells  his  nostril,  and  sUghtly  curls  his  mil  npper  lip.  Yet, 
dignified  and  unperturbed,  conscious  of  his  power  and  nn*- 
doubting  his  success,  he  gives  one  proud  glance  to  see  the 
reptile  he  scorns  perish  by  his  dart,  and  scarcely  pauses  in 
his  majestic  course.  That  the  Deity  has  just  deigned  to  slay 
the  Vjthjasi  serpent,  is,  I  think,  so  evid»it  in  tl^  whole  air. 
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action,  and  expression  of  the  heavenly  archer/'  that  I  am 
astonished  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  it.* 

The  left  hand  and  arm  have  been  most  clumsily  restored 
by  some  bungling  Bculptor.f  The  right  arm,  and  the  foot{ 
and  aokle,  which  wexe  fi*actured,  are  ancient ;  but  they  have 
been  so  badly  repaired,  that  everything  possible  has  beeu 
done  to  injure  it,  but  in  vain.  That  it  ia  tne  finest  statue  ia 
the  world,  I  feel  better  than  all  the  canons  of  criticism  can 
pnove  it.  Yain,  indeed,  is  here  the  cold  language  of  critics 
and  connoisseurs.  The  heart  and  mind  feel  its  power,  and 
are  penetrated  with  its  transcendent  beauty.  The  Venus  di 
Heoicis  is  beautiful ;  but  hers  is  mere  mortal  beauty.  How 
removed  from  the  unapproachable  perfection  of  the 
heavenly  Apollo ! 

How  often,  while  I  gased  upon  it  in  silent  and  unutt^^r- 
able  admiratian,  did  it  seem  to  be  instinct  with  spirit  and 
vith  life!  How  often  did  I  feel  this  form  was  indeed  the 
habitation  of  a  deity !  And  is  it  the  creation  of  man  ?  Did 
be  eaU  it  fortli  in  its  beauty,  and  endow  it  with  eteraial  youth, 
to  dweU  in  the  light  of  immortality  on  earth  P  Was  a  beings 
10  infinitely  superior,  formed  and  mshioned  by  his  hand  P  It 
is  ideal  heauty  reyealed  to  our  senses ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 

*  The  serpent  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  by  his  side,  the  only  way  in 
which  Python  could  be  introduced,  because  he  kills  him  from  afar,  has 
led  8om^  to  imagine  that  Apollo  appears  here  as  the  God  of  Medicine, 
lad  Ihat  he  has  cauaed  aome  peatilence  to  cease.  In  this  ease  he  would 
not  have  been  represented  as  having  just  thrown  one  of  his  darts,  for 
they  had  the  power  of  causing,  not  of  curing  plagues.  But  if  any  one 
(^n  look  at  thi^  inimitable  statne,  and  fonnsacha  supposition,  rea* 
soriin?  mu^jf  indeed  be  rain. 

Then  it,  haa  beeu  represented  that  the  employment  of  slaying  a  ser- 
pent is  beneath  the  majesty  of  the  god ;  but  let  us  recollect  it  was  a 
JBOoster  that  bad  spread  desolation  through  bis  own  regions,**  and 
tliatk  armed  with  power  finom  the  gods  to  destroy,  was  invincible  by 
htiman  force ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  exertion,  thesUghtest  deviatioQ 
from  the  dignity  of  the  g^odhead  in  the  deed. 

We  know  that  his  victory  over  the  moiiPter  PytLon  was  considered 
of  so  much  importance,  that  the  tuwu  of  Delphi  in  cuu&equcnce  took  the 
aame^  and  that  the  F^thian  Qamea  were  cdebiaied  in  commemoration 
ef  it  ever  afterwards. 

t  GioTaaangelo  MontoiaolL 

t  It  18  a  curiouB  circumstance,  that  l>oth  in  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  feet  are  of  unequal  length.  It  is  done  to  aid  the  per* 
EpecUTc, 
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tole  iDBtance  that  man  is  indeed  capable  of  personifying  the 
image  of  fhat  sublime  perfection  which  is  formed  within  his 
aouL  Can  the  mind  revert  to  the  period  when  this  shapeless 
block  of  marble  was  hewn  from  the  quarry,  without  amass- 
ment— without  almost  being  tempted  to  thirnc  that  the  being 
that  formed  i1^  and  impressed  upon  it  those  atttibutes,  must 
hsTB  been  endowed  with  more  than  mortal  powers  ?  I 
could  gaze  upon  it  jbr  erer  with  undiminished  admiration; 
and  like  the  Athenian,  who  thought  him  unjfortunate  that 
had  not  seen  the  Jupiter  Olympius  of  Thidiaa,  I  pitj  Hie  ^ 
man  who  has  not  beheld  the  Apollo  BehddM.  ^ 

Description  would  be  the  excess  of  absurdit;^;  CTen  the 
best  copies  are  vain.  No  cast,  drawing,  or  design,  that  I 
crer  beheld,  had  conveyed  to  mj  mind  me  fiiintest  image  of 
its  perfection.  Prom  every  aiitempt  to  imptiBon  it  in  other 
moulds,  the  subtle  essence  of  beauty  escapes.  The  Divinity 
disdains  to  inhabit  a  meaner  form. 

You  will  think  me  mad — but  if  I  were,  I  am  not  the  first 
person  who  has  ^one  mad  about  the  Apollo.  Another,  and  a 
far  more  uiiibrlanate  damsel,  a  native  of  France,  it  is  related, 
at  the  siglit  of  this  matchless  slai  ue,  lost  at  ouce  her  heart 
and  her  reason.  iJay  after  tljiy,  and  hour  after  hour,  the 
fair  enthusiast  gazed  and  wept,  arid  sighed  her  soul  away, 
tdl  she  became,  like  the  Tnarlde,  pale,  but  not  like  the  marble, 
cold,  l^^or,  like  the  lost  Eloisa,  nor  the  idol  of  her  love,  coidd 
she  "forget  herself  to  stone,"  till  death  at  last  closed  the  ill- 
feted  passion,  and  the  life  of  "  the  maid  of  Prance.'* 

But  English  maids  don't  die  of  love — neither  for  men  noi 
statues — ^therefore  I  hope  to  live  to  admire  the  Apollo. 

I  MADE  it  my  particular  request  yesterday  not  to  be 
shown  the  Laocoon;  I  could  bear  no  more.  My  mind  and 
soul  were  full.  I  could  think  and  speak  of  nothing  but  the 
Apollo;  and,  through  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
nay,  even  in  the  visions  of  the  ni  i^dit,  that  noblest  creation  of 
human  art  returned  updn  me,  bright  in  immortal  youth,  and 
resplendent  in  beauty.  This  morning  we  returned  to  tlie 
Vatican,  and  again  and  again  I  gazed  with  undiminished 
admiration  upon  this  matchless  statue. 

It  was  found  near  Antium,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Bomau  viU% 
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sapposedio  hwre  orig^millj  belonged  to  N«ro,  tor  it  Us 
fiwrorite  gjfaeat,  m  well  m  lui  bxraippiaoe.* 

The  Bflae  of  its  great  mdptor  is  imkoown.  His  memory 
kis  faaaed  from  the  entii^  »d  oUmoa  equally  iirndfes  the 
period  in  vUdt  he  Imd,  ind  the  date  of  the  woric.  Erom 
ite  exeeUnoOy  it  wm  oingiiudly  aiGribed  hj  'Winlrolman,  and 
flUtiieoriticBixf  his  day,  to  the  gxeat  mendiiii  of  eenlptiire, 
the  age  of  MmmifT  the  €beat;  hut,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
nam  wBsvenmXtf  reoognised  to  he  of  Halim  marhle;  so  that, 
ftough  Lejond  sU  qnee&m  the  work  of  some  great  Greciazi 
aHast,  it  must  hme  been  eoceciited  ia  Italy,  aiid  eaimot, 
thnefore,  be*  of  more  aaoieiit  date  than  the  empire;  for, 
firing  the  riq^uhlicy  the  taate  for  tiie  fine  arts  was  not  suffi- 
Mitly  difleennnatedyiw  the  wealtii  and  patraiage  of  jM^vate 
iadrndnalft  softoient^y  powerful,  to  alhne  the  finidied  scsulp- 
tors  of  Greece  to  lErame.  By  some  erittes,  this  nnrivalled 
fltetue  is  a.thibated  to  the  ^fe^a  of  Hadrian;  by  others,  to 
tiiat  of  Nero;  by  many,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  fine  copy  from 
some  great  masterpeee  of  tte  Afexandrian  age,  and,  from  the 
peenliarly  thin  fdos  of  the  chlamys,t  the  original  has  been 
oonjectured  to  have  been  a  bronze  statue. 

1  remember,  Pliny  describes  a  famous  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo  killing  a  serpent  with  his  darts,  the  work  of  Pytha- 
goras; and  it  strikes  me  as  not  improbable,  that  the  ApoUo 
Belvidere  may  be  a  copy,  niade  perhaps  in  the  ni^e  of  JNero, 
£pom  that  great  niaatcrpiece  of  (ireeian  '•K'ulptare.  But  vain 
are  now  all  oiir  speculations.  All  that  we  can,  or  need  ever 
know  of  tills  admirable  statue,  is,  that  it  is  supremely  beau- 
tiful; and  if  it  be  a  copy,  we  have  scarcely  a  wish  for  the 
original. 

In  a  similar  alcove  of  this  court,  we  were  shown  the  Per- 
seus, and  the  two  Pugilists  of  Canova,  the  only  modem 
statues  which  have  been  admitted  into  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican. 

To  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Apollo  to  look  on 
any  other  sculpture,  ancient  or  modern,  is  exposing  it  to  a 
fearful  test;  and  the  Peesens  unfortunately  recalls  to  us, 

*  Tiara,.  Ann.  Uh.  sr.  cap.  28,  lib.  zIf.  oip.  4. 

t  A  sliort  Grecian  mantle,  tho  <»ly  irapeiy  mst  Qsed  in  the  heroic 
Btyle  of  sculjitnre,  in  v>h\ch  heroes  and  Goda  ftve  represented.  Except* 
ilig  this,  thejr  are  inTaiiabljr  nude. 
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with  peculiar  foroe,  the  imaffe  of  that  inimitable  work.  At 
the  first  ghmce  the  resembknee  strikes  ua,  and  we  see  thai; 
it  waa  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  when  he  conmved  his  own. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  the  idea  predominated;  yet  as  it 
was  destined  to  replace  the  Apollo,  when  carried  off,  as  it 
was  believed,  for  ever,  by  the  Flinch,  GanoTa  might  wi^  to 
recall  it  to  those  who  could  see  it  no  more.  The  Ferseus  is 
undeniably  beautiful — but  is  it  not  the  mere  beauty  of  form 
and  fioature?  He  is  strikingly  graceful — but  is  it  not  the 
ffrace  taught  by  art?  His  air  and  attitude,  his  very  tread, 
naye  something  in  them  stadiedy  and  of  stage  effect,  remote 
from  the  truth  and  fireedom  of  nature.  He  looks  more  like 
a  bein^  representing  a  part,  tlum  actually  doing  the  deed — 
more  like  an  actor  &  Perseus,  than  Perseus  himsell  It  has 
been  said,  too,  that  the  position  is  out  of  .nature^r^l^no 
man  could  stimd  as  Perseus  is  standing. 

It  has  been  censured,  and  not  perhaps  altogether  without 
justice,  as  effbminate;  it  is  in  feminine  beauf^  that  Ganom 
excels,  and  its  character,  rather  than  that  of  the  hero,  he  has 
impressed  upon  this  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  being  too  soft 
and  refined  for  a  man,  much  less  for  a  warrior,  jet  it  dom 
not  besr  the  character  of  a  god.  The  head  is  fine,  and  its 
e:q»res8ioD,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Medusa's  head,  have  been 
deservedly  admired.  O^ie  arms  and  the  contour  of  the  limbs 
are  beautiful — perhaps  too  delicately  beautiful.  But  with 
all  its  faults,  (and  comparing  it,  as  one  cannot  help  doing, 
with  the  standard  of  the  Apollo,  is  it  wonderfal  we  ahouul 
see  all  these,  and  more?)  the  Perseus  is  an  honour  to  mo- 
dem statuary,  and  worthy  of  the  geniua  of  its  distinguished 
artist. 

To  judge  of  the  Pugilists,  it  is  necessary  to  take  along  with 
you  the  story.  Creugas— you  must  really  excuse  me  if  I 
always  take  it  for  granted  you  are  quite  as  ignorant  as 
mysdf^  and  never  having  herad  of  such  a  person  till  I  saw 
him  personified  here,  I  conclude  you  may  be  in  the  same 
predicamentf^Creugas,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  in  an  evil 
hour,  agreed  to  abide,  in  an  unguarded  posture,  the  onset  of 
his  antagonist,  Damossenus,  who  is  here  represented  in  the 
act  of  aiming  the  fatal  blow  on  the  stomach,  which  laid 
hia  rival  lifeless  at  his  feet.*    The  figure  of  the  a& 

•  The  stoi^'  iii  in  Pausahus. 
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f^fiilant  is  evidently  that  which  is  the  favourite  with  the 

aculptor. 

Hespecting  tlie  meritg  of  the  Pugilists,  there  be  many 
opinions.  I  can  conceive,  that,  while  some  think  them  little 
inferior  to  the  Wrestlers,  the  Grladiators,  and  the  Her- 
culeses  of  ancient  art,  others  will  discern  in  them  only  false 
anatomy,  erroneous  conception,  vulgarity,  bad  taste,  and 
hyperbolical  exa^^;eiation  of  attitude  and  expression — ^that 
while  their  admirers  only  see  the  perfectum  of  vigour  and 
energy,  their  contemners  will  find  in  them  a  new  proof  how 
narrow  is  the  line  that  divides  sablimity  from  bombast,  and 
ftfoe  of  expression  from  caricature. 

In  another  Cabinetto  of  this  court  stands  the  much-dis- 
pnted — but  indisputably  beautiM  figure,  that  has  been  suc- 
cessively termed  the  Antmoua,  the  Meleager,  and  the  Mer- 
Cray,  OT  mittvaUed  excellence.  It  originally  rec  r  i  \  ( d  the 
first  of  these  names  from  its  downward  glance,  which  gives 
aa  air  of  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  Grecian.  But  so 
striking  is  the  head  and  bust  of  Antinous,  that,  had  it  been 
intend^  for  Mm,  we  should  not  have  had  room  to  doubt. 
By  "Winkelman,  it  vras  pronoonced  a  Meleager — though 
destitute  of  every  distinguishing  mark — ifrom  the  real  or  £ui- 
cied  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  undoubted  statue  of  the 
fluocessfbl  hunter  of  Calydon. 

By  the  critica  and  connoisseurs,  and  what  is  far  more  im« 
portant — the  great  scidptors  of  the  present  day — ^it  is  thoud^t 
to  bear  the  physiognomy  and  character  of  Mercuir.  The 
arm  which  is  broken  off  may,  from  its  position,  have  held  the 
csdueeua.  The  want  of  vrings  is  no  objection,  for  it  was  only 
when  represented  as  the  messenger  of^^the  gods,  that  he  was 
necessamy  ^'feathered.'*  He  stands  here  as  the  God  of 
Arts,  the  inspirer  of  Geoius.* 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  set  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen;  but  I  own  this  beautiful  statue 
does  not  strike  me  as  bearing  the  attributes  of  a  god.  I 
should  recognise  in  it  the  perfection  of  youth,  of  manly 
mortal  beauty,  and  strength. 

In  this,  as  in  the  Apollo,  and  eveiy  other  great  work  of 

*  Tet  in  the  beautiful  hronze  statue  at  Naples,  of  Mercury  sitting, 
which  bears  the  same  meditative  sedate  character,  if  I  remember  right 
(lie  feet  are  winged. 
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tlie  Grecian  tdiod,     cliam  Am  not  consui  merdj  in  die 

corporeal  beauty — in  the  eymmetiy  of  eonfomuition;  it  is, 
that  we  fed  tfan  fonn  is  inhabitod  hj  «  eoul  capable  of 
all  that  can  exalt  and  dignify  our  nature,  and  aUied  to 
heavenlj  things.  It  is  the  ideal  beauty  thadb  we  worship. 
The  exquisite  form  and  expression  of  the  head  and  coun- 
tenance— the  broad  and  swelHng  chest — the  air  of  conscious 
youth  that  breathes  around  it — ^the  unstudied  grace,  and  the 
lateut  powers  of  soul  that  it  exhibits,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
The  upper  part  of  the  statue  is  faultless;  but  the  legs  are 
clumsy  ana  ill-shaped.  It  is  generally  sup[)osed  to  be  a 
work  of  i.he  agc^  of  Hadi'ian,  but  indisputably  of  (Grecian  art. 
It  is  hIao  of  Grecian  marble.  It  was  found  oii  the  Esquiliae 
Hdl,  near  the  Church  of  S.  S.  Martino  e  Sylvestro,  \\  hich 
stands  on  a  part  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  If  it  formed  one  of 
their  ornaments,  it  was  probably  of  more  ancient  date  than 
the  reign  of  Iladrian;  but  it  may  have  stood  in  some  one  of 
the  many  great  houses  of  the  Boman  patddanSy  which  were 
situated  on  this  hill.* 

In  the  last  compartment  of  the  same  court  stands  the 
Laocoon. 

If  in  the  Apolio  we  see  the  fulness  of  manly  grace,  and 
more  than  mortal  beauty — if  the  serenity  of  the  godhead 
shines  on  his  commanding  brow,  in  the  Laocoon  we  behold 
a  being  of  our  o\^ti  nature  struggluig  before  us  in  the  heart- 
rending anguish  of  parental  atiection,  and  the  convulsive 
agonies  of  an  ingtnntaueously  impending  unnatural  death. 

The  blood  curdles  at  that  cteadful  tragedy.  On  that 
hoary  head  sits  horror,  in  her  deepest,  darkest,  deadliest  sub- 
limify.  "We  behold  the  father  in  tliat  last,  bitterest  luoment 
of  high-WTO  Light  agony,  when  he  hears  tlie  fiiut  cry  of  his 
helpless  oflTspring,  who  vainly  cbn*^  to  liim  for  protection — 
sees  them  ciitwmed  'wdth  himself  m  the  mextri cable  rings  of 
these  horrid  reptile'^,  from  whose  touch  nature  recoils,  and 
shrinks  in  agony  of  spu*it  from  their  opening  fangs — terror 
and  corporeal  anguish  mingUng  with  the  pangs  of  parental 
love  and  the  tortures  of  despair!  The  distorted  face — the 
rolliDg  eye — the  ghastly  countenance — ^the  bristling  hair — 
tlic  racked  and  working  muscles — ^the  starting  sinews  and 
distended  limbs  of  Laocoon,  give  ns  the  picture  of  hnmitn 
*  Vide  Mabhal,  Puht's  Lettem^  te 
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Mfammits  last  stage  of  horror  and  of  suffering;  and  that 
]|  it  human  nature,  our  deep-shuddering  sympathy  makes  us 
&el  too  welL  Can  it  be  marble  that  thus  expresses  the  deep 
and  complicated  passions  of  the  soul,  aud  haixowB  up  all  ika 
feelings  of  our  nature? 

To  the  Liiispeukable  sublimity  of  the  licjure  of  tlio  Laocoon 
himself,  every  tongue  does  homai^e ;  in  its  perfection,  keen- 
eyed  criticism  lias  never  espied  a  fault.  Bui  it  is  p^nerally 
and  trul}  said,  that  the  clulduien  are  not  formed  like  nature. 
The)  are  diminutive  men.  This  is  true  ;  buL  they  ought 
nut  to  be  considered  apart  from  the  main  fiq^ure — they  are 
subordinate  objects  in  the  group.  Look  on  them,  not 
separately  or  individually,  but  as  a  whole.  Your  eye,  your 
soul, }  our  sympathy,  is  with  the  Laocoon  himself.  And  see 
how  they  group  with  him  ?  AV  ould  the  chubby-faced,  unde- 
fined forms,  and  inexpressive  featiu^s  of  chUdhood,  have 
harmonized  with  that  agonized  form  ?  No,  the  great  artist 
h^e  wisely  sacrificed  truth  of  detail  to  i^eneral  effect. 

But  although  to  metamorphose  them  into  infancy  would 
utterly  spoil  the  group,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  if  their 
concept iou  be  fine,  their  execution  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Laocoon  himself;  so  far,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  artist ;  and 
one  of  the  first  of  critics*  skives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  the 
sculptorst  whom  Pliny  Tneutions  as  being  the  authors  of  this 
nnrivalled  work,  the  fi<;iu'e  of  the  Laocoon  was  executed  by 
Agesander  tbe  Ehodian,  and  the  children  by  Athenodorus 
and  Pohdorus,  who  are  believed  to  have  been  his  sons.  It  is 
now  evident  that  the  cliildi*cn  have  been  executed  separately, 
and  joined  to  the  principal  figure,  though  it  was  done  with 
such  nicety,  that  m  Plmy's  time  they  seemed  to  be  all 
fonaed  of  one  block,  (es  tmo  lapide  eum  et  liberos.) 

It  adds,  if  possible,  to  the  inexpressible  interest  with 
'^hich  we  Tegfti*d  this  wonderfiil  masterpiece,  which  sculpture 
has  imet  equalled^  to  know^  that  durmg  all  the  ages  that 
hare  paasod  sxQce  it  was  filmed,  the  poets,  the  philosophen, 
and  the  prinoea,  whose  seiiiiiB  tnid  virtoaa  have  blessed  and 
^ohgfateiied  tlie  woiid,  have  gaeed  upon  it  with  the  same 

•  Vide  WzHKELMAir,  lib.  vL  cap.  3 — 10, 

t  Foaas  aiimmi  axtiftoes  AgMander  et  Folidam  al  Athaoadom 
BodiL  PuHT,  lib.  szxiT.  aap«  8. 
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admiration  we  now  £m1— thai  Titus  and  Trajan^  have 
admired  ifc-^that  Flmr  has  praised  it— and  Yiigil  himadf 
must  hare  beheld  it ;  for  so  dose  is  the  zesemblaiioe  between 
the  description  in  the  iBneid  and  the  stataCy  that  it  is  certain 
tiie  poet  mnst  either  have  copied  the  scnlptory  or  the  sculptor 
sealised  the  conception  of  the  poet.  And  as  the  great  artists 
who  sculptored  the  Laocoon  hredabout  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  we  mnst  eondnde  that  Tirgil,  and  consequentlj 
that  Augustus,  Horace,  and  Mecmias,  must  have  beheld  and 
admired  its  matchless  sublimity.  Throe  thousand  years  have 
passed  awaj  since  it  was  formed,  and  still  it  stands  in  un- 
changed, undiminished  perfection.  It  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  every  successive  genmtion  that  the  hand  of  Time 
has  swept  into  the  common  tomb;  and,  while  the  world 
remains,  it  will  be  the  wonder  and  the  praise  of  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  f 

Incomprehensible  power  of  Grenius !  that  wurl^est  tliy  own 
immortality — that  in  thy  sublime  aspirations  ailer  perfec- 
tion, seemest  to  divest  thyself  of  the  tninimels  of  matter,  to 
soar  even  into  the  heavens,  to  behold  revealed  the  blissful 
creation^^  of  fancy,  the  purer  worlds  of  beauty  and  of  truth, 
and  to  brmg  down  upon  eartli  tlie  fair  forms  of  Hofht  and 
love  that  dwell  in  brightness  there — ()  tliou!  wondroi^ly 
endowed  with  that  deep  powerful  glance  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion, wiiicli  alone  penetrates  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature 

*  It  was  fomnd  hi  the  Bttths,  or  imther  the  Mace  of  Titos^  on  the 
very  qpot  where  it  is  described  by  Pliny  to  have  stood,  and  whm  it 
must  have  often  been  seen  by  Trajan,  who  enkrged  and  frequented  them. 
One  arm  of  the  Laocoon  (the  right)  was  wanting;  but  it  has  been  so 
ably  restored,  though  only  in  planter,  that  the  deficiency  is  scarcely  a 
blemish.  Though  it  is  not  certain  what  modern  artist  had  the  merit  of 
this  restoration,  yet»  as  it  is  known  that  Michael  Angelo  was  chai^ged 
with  ItB  ezecittioii,  a&d  as  it  Is  in  the  memoiy  of  some  old  ItalianB,  that 
the  maible  aim  lie  had  destined  for  it,  but  left  unfinished  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  was  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  arm  it  now  bears  was  hia  plaster  model.  It  is  too 
good,  at  least,  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  different  A  ngelo,  iGiovanangf.lo, 
the  same  who  restored  the  left,  aim  of  the  Apollo,)  to  whom,  probably 
fiom  the  aimiiaTity  of  the  namea,  it  haa  been  aometimea  attrilmted.  It 
has  likewise  been  of  late  aaeiibed  to  Bernini ;  bat  it  ia  nnfortnnate  for 
his  claim  to  it,  that  it  was  executed  fifty  yeata  before  he  was  born.  Tho 
two  broken  arms  of  the  children  have  been  wretchedly  leatoied.  Pofr 
aibly  ihcy  may  have  been  done  by  Qiovamngd^* 
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^searclies  out  the  dark  passions  of  the  soiil,  unfolds  the 
secretB  of  our  being,  and  brings  to  view  the  unfathomed 
horrors  of  death  and  of  despair — -What  art  thou,  and  whither 
dost  thou  tend?  Light  of  the  world!  whose  living  fires 
stream  with  unquenchable  beams  through  the  long  course  of 
departed  or  of  coping  time,  illuminating  the  darkness  of 
past  ages,  and  tinjg;mg  the  future  with  glory  and  promise — 
Dj  whose  mysterious  fbroe  we  are  elevated  to  i^ptiure,  or 
transfixed  ^ith  horror— we  know  thy  inunortality — ^we 
acknowledge  thy  influence — we  feel  thy  power ! 

You  will,  I  know,  think  me  distracted,  and  expeet^  of 
couisey  that  my  next  letter  will  be  dated  ^om  Bedlam ;  or, 
as  I  am  not  at  present  exactly  in  its  neighbourhood,  from 
the  dpedale  de*  Fazzi^  the  asylum  for  the  unfortunate 
lunatics  who  lose  their  wits  at  Borne.  People,  however, 
cannot  well  lose  what  tbc^  never  possessed;  and  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  my  good  Mend,  I  have  not  lost  mine  here. 

LETTER  Xin.— The  Walls  ai^d  Gates  of  Home. 

I  rrso)  myself  wholly  unable  to  attend  to  any  thing  modem 
at  Bome,  before  I  hare  seen  all  that  is  ancient ;  and,  far 
from  jumblipg  together  ruins,  ehurches,  palaces,  pictures, 
statues,  and  museums,  in  one  wide  ehaos  of  confusion,  as  I 
flee  others  ^do,  1  find  the  antiquitio!^  by  themselves  niore 
than  sufficient  to  employ  my  undivided  attention ;  so  that, 
having  satisfied  the  first  cravings  of  curiosity,  by  seeing 
every  thing  in  the  usual  heterogeneous  sort  of  pell-mell 
manner,  I  have  resolved  to  visit  the  remains  of  Andent 
Borne,  in  her  hills,  her  forums,  her  temples,  her  baths,  her 
theatres,  her  tombs,  and  her  aqueducts,  in  distinct  succession, 
without  regard  to  their  local  situation,  in  order  to  form  as 
dear  an  i&a  of  what  thev  once  were,  as  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  are  now  involved  will  admit.  But  no  small 
difficulty  attends  this  resesrdi ;  for  every  stranger  must  still 
feel  the  truth  of  Petrarch's  observation,  that  ^  Bome  is  no- 
where so  little  known  as  in  Bome/' 

Pirst^  however,  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  on  the 
gradual  growth  of  Bome  firom  the  beginning, — see  the 
succession  in  which  the  Seven  Hills  were  added  to  the  citj-, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  trace  the  extension  of  the  walls,  their 
changes,  and  their  drnaqr. 

TOI*.  I.  I 
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With  what  sort  of  fence  Homulus  encircled  the  Palatine, 
or  what  fortifications  he  erected  on  the  Capitol  to  shelter  his 
infant  Eome,  it  would  now  be  vaiu  to  inquire,  if  it  were 
interesting  to  know.  We  only  learn,  that  havins^  with  his 
owTi  hand  drawn  a  furrow  round  the  Palatine,  he  confined 
the  city  within  the  bounds  of  the  hill,  and  guarded  it  with  a 
wall,  mound,  or  inclosure  of  pome  sort.  Tie  also  raised  a 
distinct  fortress  on  the  Capitol  Hiii,  (then  ralli  tl  Saturnius) 
where  he  instituted  his  mraous  asylum  for  outlaws.  T!ie 
E(  imans  lived  wnth  him  on  the  Palatine  ;  and  after  their 
uiuDii  with  the  Sabines.  the  latter,  with  their  Kinij  Tatiiis, 
inhabited  the  Capitol ;  and  these  two  hiUa^  with,  the  inter- 
vening rorum,  formed  the  city  of  Numa. 

Py  Xuma,  however,  the  Temple  of  the  deified  liomnhis, 
under  the  warlike  title  of  Quirinus,  was  erected  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  to  which  it  gave  the  name;  and  it  would 
appear  that  Numa  had  a  house,*  and,  as  some  assert,  even 
another  Capitol  there,  though  this  ifl  Jieither  supported  .by 
much  probability  nor  evidence. 

After  his  death,  the  city  was  enlarged  by  TuUus  Hostilia8» 
who,  after  razing  Alba  to  the  ground,  transported  its  in- 
babitants  to  Eome,  and  assigned  Mount  Ccmius  for  their 
residence.  To  give  it  digni^,  be  built  himself  a  palaee 
there,  which  he  continued  to  inhabit  during  his  life. 

The  Aventme  Mount  was  annexed  to  Eome  by  Ancus 
MartiuB^  who  peopled  it  with  the  iofaabitantB  of  Politorium, 
Telleiitt  and  Ficans,  small  towns  (perhaps  villliges)  of 
Latium,  which  he  had  conquered.  At  this  period,  several 
thousaiidB  of  Xiatiiis  came  to  Bome,  where  thej  dwelt  both 
on  the  Aventine,  and  in  the  valley  between  its  southern 
height  and  the  faUtine,  on  the  confines  of  the  dfciia 
Maximus. 

Although  Mons  Janiculus  was  not  then  inhabited,  and 
nev«r  was  counted  as  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  or  considered 
an  int^gnl  part  of  Bome,  Ancus  Martins  surroimded  it  with 
a  wall,  and  erected  upon  it  a  fort,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the 
possession  of  an  enemy.  He  also  connected  it  with  the  dtf 
by  throwing  across  the  Tiber  a  bii^ge  called  the  Pons 
Sublicius,  from  being  of  wood,  which  was  the  fiiBt|  and,  for  a 
long  time,  the  only  bridge  of  Bome. 

'»TldoFIiEtsiidi--Iilfe€fXrnns.  * 
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Tarquinius  Priscus  bec^an  to  inclose  the  city,  wliich  then 
contained  four  hiUs,  the  Palatim\  the  Capitol,  the  Coelian, 
and  the  Avcntine,  with  a  stone  wall ;  and  tnou^di  a  war  with 
some  of  the  Sabine  nations  (or  rather  towTis)  interrupted  hid 
work,  it  appears  that  he  lived  to  finish  it.* 

"What  became  of  this  wall  we  know  not,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  it;  but  we  are  told  that  his  successor,  Sen  ins 
TuUius,  having  added  to  Eome  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and 
Esmiiline  Hills,  and  established  his  own  palace  upon  the 
latter,  encircled  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a  tsoiid  wall, 
thirteen  miles  in  circumference,t  built  of  large  squares  of 
peperin  stone.  This  inclosnre  must  undoubtedly  hav(^  com- 
pnsed  not  merely  the  city  itselt*,  but  also  sufficient  land  to 
support  its  inhabitants,  and  guard  their  Hocks  from  the 
preoatory  incursions  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Latium.  8en^iu3 
Tnllins  fortified  this  wall  on  the  eastern  side,  behind  the 
Tinrinal  hill,  where  it  was  weakest,  by  an  Aq^er,  a  high 
mound  or  rampart  of  earth  thrown  up,  ^ith  a  ditch  on  each 
side,  a  little  without  the  wall. 

Tarquimus  Superbus  raised  another  Agger  near  the  former, 
l»ut  farther  to  the  south.  Antiquaries  still  point  out  some 
vestij:res  of  the  Agger  of  Scrrius  Tullius,  behind  the  Baths 
of  Dioclesian,  bet  win  n  tho  Porta  Pia  and  the  Circus  of 
Salln«t ;  and,  Nardini  pays,  imdoiihtcd  remains  of  the  Agger 
of  Tarquin  are  still  to  be  seen  between  the  Porta  Maggiore 
and  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalomme,  in  the 
vineyard  adjoining  that  church,  which  is  ^rithin  the  present 
of  the  city,  though  without  the  line  of  the  Tullian  walL 
Ancas  Martdus  also  fortified  it  with  the  Mssa  Quiritium. 

The  Aggeretyrere  for  defence,  and  raised  only  in  one  part ; 

was  for  sancti^,  and  extended  all  aioima  the 
wall  on  both  sides.  The  Pomoerium  seems  to  have  been  a 
circle  of  ground  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  and  held  sacred 
—by  wkieh  is  meant  useless — for  it  was  tmla^i-ful  to  apply  it 
to  any  purpose,  either  of  cultivation  or  habitation. 

Al&iough,  originally,  the  Pomoerium  was  undoubtedly  the 
^ODWcnted  circle  described  by  the  plough,  at  the  formation 
of  a  dfy,  on  which  the  walls  were  Duilt,  it  appears  that  it 
yfu  not  neeesflarity  preserved  close  to  them,  but  could  bo 
nnio?ed  to  »  dlistoaoe.  We  bear  that  it  was  frequently 

*  Tids  UwT,  lib.  i.  c.  U.        f  FUn.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
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enlarged,  without  any  change  being  made  in  the  walls  them* 
selves.  Yet  it  could  only  be  extended  by  thoBe  who  had 
extended  the  limits  of  the  empire ;  nor  could  it  be  done  at 
all  without  the  consent  of  the  College  of  Augurs.  It  was 
extended  by  Sylla,  Ca?sar,*  and  Augustus;!  and  probably 
by  Claudius,  J  by  Nero,  and  by  Trajan.  The  Famocrivm 
(not  the  wall)  was  the  nominal  boundary  of  the  city ;  eveay 
building  within  it  was  considered  within  Eome. 

The  suburbs  beyond  it,  on  every  side,  were  no  doubt  ex- 
teimve;  but  the  accounts  given  by  some  writers,  who  make 
them  reach  to  Oericiilum  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  and  in  the  aame  proportion  in  other  directionBy  are 
incredible,  and  inconsistent  with  known  facts. 

The  ancients  indeed  say,  that  the  vUUu  of  the  Eomaa 
citizens  extended  to  this  distance— just  as  the  country  houses 
of  English  gentlemen  may  be  seen  by  the  loid-side  finy  miles 
irom  London — ^but  that  by  no  means  implies  that  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  reached  so  far.  Indeed,  the  stOl-ezisting  ruins  of 
various  small  Eoman  Eoi^,  or  market  towns,  only  foiir  or  five 
miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Borne,  sufficienuy  contradict 
that  wild  idea;  and  the  tombs  which  still  line  the  great  roads^ 
prove  that  the  tenements  of  the  dead  left  little  room  for  those 
of  the  liying. 

Numerous  passages  from  the  ancient  historians  and'dassicr 
might  be  quoted  to  prove  that  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strictly 
speaking,  did  not  even  extend  to  the  Milvian  Bridge,  but  it 
would  only  be  an  unnecessary  display  of  erudition. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  integrity  of  this  royal  wall  of  Srrvius 
Tullius  was  materially  disturbed  till  the  thne  of  ArxeUan^ 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  short  but  active  reign,  built  a  new 
wall  round  Eome,  enlarging  it  very  considerably,  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  Janicidum,  and  the  Pinctan  HiU,  '^th  great 
part  of  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  walls  of  Auretian,  if  we  may  credit  the  exaggerated 
description  of  more  than  one  ancient  WTiter,§  wate  fiSy  sulea 
in  extent.  According  to  other,  and  more  probable  accounts, 
they  were  only  twen1y-one.||  It  is  indeed  difiicult  to  believe 

«  A.  Gdl.  lib.  ziii.  c.  14.  +  Tacit.  Ano.  lib.  zii.  o.  28. 

X  Tacit.  .Ann.  lib.  xii.  c.  24. 
§  Hist.  Aug.  p.  222t  YottiiuB,  Ac.     \\  Soma  Antks  NaidiaV  Ub.  L  c  8. 
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OmkH^nej  had  really  comprised  tlmfc  immenfle  ciiciiife,  not 
oneratigeof  them  should  now  be  discernible — ^not  one  stone 
remain  oi  all  thatmightr  mass^  to  mark  where  thej  had  stood; 
and  still  more  wond^!fal  that  no  record  should  exist  of  a  de- 
struction so  complete.  During  the  disastrous  years  of  bar- 
biriaa  iuTasion  and  domestio  oonteat,  which  followed  the  last 
alunt  veigna  of  g^iy;  we  may  indeed  easily  belieye,  that  they 
were  ahi^red  and  even  partiallj  destroyed;  but  that  they 
wesre  ever  wholly  razed  to  tne  ground,  we  We  hot  theBmall- 
estreaaon  to  oondude. 

Tet  aome  antiq[aaii68  of  the  preeent  day,  u|>on  the  sole 
aathority  of  an  inaeription  at  the  Porta  Maggiove,  and  the 
bkcked-up  gate,  winch  adjoined  the  Porta  Porteae^*  maintain, 
that  the  walla  of  Amehan  were  totally  destroyed,  and  that 
1i»  waOa  we  now  see  are  entirely  the  erection  of  H<moriuB, 
patched  up  and  eked  out  by  the  Popes*  But  how  is  it  poa- 
eible  to  Mieve^  that  in  that  single  century,  which  alone  in- 
iervened  from  the  ftoiahed  erection  of  Auielian's  waOatto 
the  days  of  Honorius,  they  could  have  been  leyelled  with  the 
ground,  and  their  entine  demolition,  and  their  enlare  recon- 
atniction,  unrecorded  in  the  aiouda  of  histozy !  Beeidea,  we 
know  that  the  walls  of  Aurelian  were  standing  only  a  few 
Tean  before  this  date  of  their  allegedreconatniefcion;  becauae 
htetory  informs  us,  that,  at  the  menacing  approadi  of  Alaric, 
''the  £oman  dtizena  laboured  to  repair  we  walls,  to  repel 

^  Both  are  reported  by  Kardmi,  and  are  to  the  same  effect.  I  select 
ihat  of  the  Porta  Porteae,  beeanse  no  longer  estant  The  old  gate^ 
vhkh  WIS  double,  and  an  extremely  curious  specimen  of  that  singular 
mode  of  building,  was  removed  by  Urban  the  Eighth  :  and  the  present 
pte,  -which  is  entirely  modeniy  was  built  in  a  di£feient  8ituation«  by 
Innocent  the  Tenth. 

The  inscription  of  Honorius  is  as  follows:— 

S  P  Q.  R 

IMPP.  CAESS.  DD.  KN.  INVICTISS.  PRINCIPIB.  ARCADIO 
BT  HOKORIO  VICTORIB.  ET  TBI VMPHATOR.  SEMPER  AVGO. 

OB  IXSTAVR.  YKT^.  AKTERXAE  MYROS  PORTAS  ET  TVRRES 
EQEST.  IMMENS.  RVDERIB.  EX.  SUGGEST.  V.C.  ET  ILLVST. 
COMIT.,  ET  MAGIST.  VTRIVSQ.  MILIT.  STILICONIS  AD 
PERPETVIT.  NOMIN.EORVM  SIMYLACRA  CONST.  CYRANTE 
FL.  MACROBIO  LONQINUKO  Y.  C.  PRAEF.  YRB.  D.  if.  M.  Q. 
EORYM. 

t  Tkaj  mn  not  finidied  IDl  the  raSgn  of  Probok 
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the  barbarian:"*  so  tliat  it  ia  quite  certain,  tliat,  if  Ilonoriua 
did  rebuild  the  walls,  he  must  first  have  puJled  them  dowi^i. 
But  we  hare  only  his  word  for  it;  and  it  is  rather  more  pro- 
bable, that  111  tlieso  pompous  inscription^^,  llonorius,  like 
some  other  princes',  laid  claim  to  more  than  he  deserv'cd;^ — 
that  he  repaired,  not  rebuilt  them;  for  the  walls  themfielves 
to  this  day  contradict  him,  and  bear  intrinsic  evidence, 
from  the  remains  of  high  antiquity  preserved  iatliflm,  that 
they  are  not  entirely  the  work  of  his  age. 

We  may,  however,  allow  him  the  honour  he  claims,  of 
having  been  the  first  to  flank  them  vidth  the  Gothic  towers, 
which  still  appear  at  reguhur  intervals;  though  even  these,  as 
thej  stand  at  pvesant,  tast^  in  great  part  waak-of  latar 
tunes. 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  but  little  the  original  structure 
of  Aureliaa's  walls  can  now  remain.  One-third  of  the  walls 
of  Borne  ware  destroyed  by  Totila^  about  the  middle  of  the 
aixth  centur^;t  after  this,  they  were  "  haatsly  restored  with 
nde  and  Ai—SmilM*  matarialB  by  Belisariiis,''^  to  stand  the 
second  siege;  and,  aabseaiieiitlyy  thenjr  have  been  beskged, 
shattered,  taken  and  letaken,  repaired,  patehad^  and  erea 
enlarged,  by  the  Bopea.  Neariy  aa  late  aa  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  (Xtta  Ismmm  in  Trastevere,  which  in- 
ehidea  the  Vatifian  Moirn^  wia  wallad  m  b j  Leo  the 
Fourth. 

With  all  these  changes  and  additions,  the  walls  are  now 
eooqiuted  to  fixm  %•  circuit  of  about  fourteen  miles,  and  oem-» 
pTiae  an  immense  extent  of  unpeopled  land.  The  stranger 
nu^  wander  for  hours  and  miles  within  the  walls  of  this  great 
capital,  in  solitude  and  silence  as  unbroken  as  if  he  were  in  a 
desert.  He  will  pass  along  untrodden  roads,  and  by  aban- 
doned habitations;  he  will  see  no  li&  within  their  gates;  no 
human  being  will  greet  him,  and  no  Toice  will  answer  to  hia 
calL   Over  a  wide  extent  of  Borne  to  the  south  her  hills  wt9 

*  Pcclinc  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  chap.  30.  Tt  was  during  the  pKiic  occa- 
Bioned  by  this  !rtv?!5<ion  of  Alaric,  that  the  Eoman  legion  stationed  to 
guard  the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  was  hastily  recalled ; 
&ough,  as  Qibbon  observes,  even  vrith  the  most  rapid  march  they  eenld 
have  made  finom  Edinburgh  or  Keiraastle  to  "Burnt,  tll^  aneMur  nnisi 
have  been  somewhat  tardy, 

t         546.  X  ]>e(^  and  lUl,  vol.  viL  p.  852. 
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desolate.  On  tke  nortii,  and  m  tiio.  Hha  of  tbe  Gmpiui 
ll&utias  aknie.  tlwn  it  life  and  mo^^ 


Notiiiiig  can  be  more  heterogeneouB  tlian  tht  oaamomAm 
of  the  pramt  walls,  which  bound  thia-  faalf-peopled|  ittUOh' 
kaa^apaoei  la  l^e  hasiie  iMok  psrta  of  1^  atnutee 
moBj/mie  or  repnmi,  eracj  tUng  siotl  pteBowa  tad  moat 
Tfle  ma  naad  aa  aiatmah,  Bntne  namfe  ataiaea  hare 
attaaUf  been  been  eortaa^  fiom  tt^^ 
whiidi  pniwUjr  nu^' oontam  nn  A'yeiy  itapeclribie 

Iftera^  nofw  in  tb  Mnaeiim  of  the  Capitol,  wttafdeaaed  bjr 
mere  chance  fiom  her  long  impriaomBOii^  and  aoaae  ?ifaiabb 
iMMefofe,  wbieh  aemd  the  pnr^oaaa  of  bridka^  ha^  alao 
beeageaeuad  ftom  >  anaflag'  aitaaihoiL 

Bnt  marble  and  rabble^  potphyry  and  plaatar,  aie  aB  jam* 


ipletelr 

deadtiyed  or  irimflt  amoe  tlie  time  of  Aareliaay  who  incor- 
poratod  in  hia  eatended  cirdie  e?mj  aTaOaUe  building  that 
chanced  to  stand  in  Ina-wi^,  is  evident  from  the  strange  medlej 
of  fragments  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  that  mar  still  be  traced 
within  their  bounds.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  tho 
remains  of  the  Amphitheairuta  Castretuef  the  I^rcetanan  Cam^, 
and  the  Muro  Torto. 

Bebides  these  ciirioua  vestiges  of  antiquity,  which  must  all 
be  classed  as  works  of  the  enipire,  the  antiquaries  seem  to 
agree,  that  the  present  wall,  in  some  places,  is  built  upon  the 
site  of  that  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  even  contains  within  its 
circle  some  remains  of  that  ancient  erection;  but,  thonjjh 
everybody  said  such  things  were  to  be  seen,  nobody  could 
point  them  out  to  us.  We  were  not  ea^rily  discouraged,  how- 
ever, and  acrordingly  set  out  to  make  the  discovery  our- 
selves. Tou  would  have  iauglied  if  you  could  have  seen  us 
isfsiiing  out  at  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  in  an  open  carriage, 
thoiin^h  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  drivmf,'  round 
the  outside  of  the  walls  at  a  foot  pace,  investigating  thtMn  all 
the  way  w^th  eager  eyes  and  outstretched  nocks,  in  the  hoge 
of  seeinp;  some  small  remnant  of  the  Tullian  wall.  Nardim* 
Bays,  that  remains  of  it  arc  to  be  seen  between  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni  and  San  Paolo,  and  also  between  the  Amphithea- 

*  Boma  Aatica. 
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tram  Oastrenae  and  the  Castra  Fnetoria,  and  that  tliey  con- 
sist of  alcwne  metre  quadrate,  rozzameate  irapposte  a  mat* 
tani."  If  this  be  all,  we  certainly  saw  them  to-day;  but 
theie  k  no  great  delight  in  looking  at  "  a  hw  pieces  of  square 
stone  rudely  built  up  amons:  bzieks.''  A0  the  TuUian  wall 
waa  built  of  square  blocks  of  peperin  stone,  indeed,  Sb/w  peo- 
ple would  be  havdy  enough  to  araert,  either  that  these  sqruaro 
stones,  now  separated  from  each  other  by  the  inteipolated 
bricks,  did  or  aid  not  once  belong  to  it;  but  that  no  consider 
Table  part  of  the  erection  ^  Servius  l^ulHus  now  rauains^ 
may  be  safely  affirmed. 

In  the  course  of  our  dead  march  round  the  walls,  we 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Villa  Boi^hese,  to  examine  that 
huge  mis-shapen  mass,  called  the  Muro  Torto,  which  nods 
over  one*s  head,  and  the  bulged  uncouth  and  distorted  form 
of  which  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the  reticulated 
building  of  which  it  is  constructed.  This  cpui  retkulattm 
was  not  much  known  till  the  last  oge  of  the  Bepublic,aiid  was 
little  used  after'  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  never  after  that 
of  Oaracalla.  From  the  sfyle,  this  buildinff  is  pronounced 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  a  work  of  the  earfy  period  of  the 
empire.  It  has  obviously  been  incorporated  in  the  walls, 
because  it  stood  in  their  line.  It  has  Deen  called  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitian  family,  in  which  Nero  was  buried,  and  which 
certainly  stood  where  this  does,  exactly  on  the  top  of  the 
Pincian  Hill;*  but  this  opinion^  I  know  not  why,  has  been 
e^^loded;  and  it  is  now  supposed,  with  perhaps  as  little 
reason,  to  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  Boman  villas  thai; 
covered  this  moont,  Procopius  says, that  Belisarius,  fearing 
it  would  fall,  wanted  to  rebuild  it,  but  that  the  people  of  Borne 
prevented  him,  assuring  him  St.  Peter  himself  had  promised 
to  undertake  its  defence;  and  so  pimctually  has  tbe  saint 
kept  his  word,  that  it  still  nods  over  the  passenger's  head  to 
this  day. 

Yainly  have  the  aniaqnaries  puzzled  themselves  to  conceive 
with  what  intention,  or  by  whom,  this  piece  of  deformity  was 
made;  whether  ori^ally  built  in  this  strange  shape,  or 
whether  fallen  into  it  by  time  or  accident.  It  is  called  the 
Mu/ro  Sbrto,  and  that  is  all  that  they,  or  I»  can  tell  you 
aboat  it. 

•  Ssetoaias  in  Tit.  Ksr* 
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Between  this  Muro  Toacto  and  the  Porta  Salara,  we  passed 
tike  Porta  Fmciana,  bow  shut  up;  at  the  base  of  which  an 
ingenioiui  friend  of  onrs  pointed  out  a  block  of  marble  lying 
on  the  ground,  with  this  inscription,  *^Ihgie€hohmBduario, 
Thifl  aingidar  eizcnmstanoe  xoaj  seem  to  support  to  the 
pcq[ni]ar  tide  of  his  hlindnesa  and  mendicity;  but  nistoiy  ex- 
pressly states,  tiiat  he  died  at  Canstantinople  a  few  months 
aftor  his  libenition  fiom  imprisonment;  it  therefore  leaves  us 
no  possibility  of  imagining  that  Belisarius  retained  to  Italy 
at  all  nAer  his  disgrace,  much  less  that  he  ever  sat  at  the 
gates  of  the  dly  he  hsid  conquered  and  saved,  to  beg  a  half* 
penny.  Must  we  then  think  tiiat  this  inscription  belonged 
to  the  pedestal  of  some  statue  of  Belisarius,  or  supjpose  it 
forged,  to  support  the  mookish  legend,  that  the  bund  old 
gej^ral  rovea  through  the  worid  a  mendicant  ? 

Between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  we 
passed  along  a  part  of  the  ancient  Pnetorian  Camn;  the 
banadcs  orqnarter  of  the  Pnetoiian  ffoards,  built  by  Tiberius 
without  the  gates,  but  one  side  of  which  was  included,  most 
probably  by  Honoiios^*  in  the  present  extended  wall  of  the 
city. 

The  andent  form  of  the  Pnetorian  Camp  has  been  an 
oblong  square  with  the  comers  rounded  off;  and  the  length 
of  tiie  waH  and  the  curres  at  each  end,  stDl  remain  thus, 


WaUoftheCityA  /Wanof  the  Ci^. 


Wall  of  the  Frsetoriaa  Camp. 


It  is  patched  up  in  many  places;  but  a  practised  eye  may 
easily  trace  the  fine  bricks  and  beautifbl  masonry  of  iSberius, 
fiom  the  mean  construction  a  lower  age.  It  is  marked  all 
ailong  by  a  little  cornice  of  brick,  about  eleven  feet  from  the 
ground;  but  the  andent  wall  of  the  Castra  seems  to  reach 
sereral  feet  higher. 

The  three  towers  which  surmount  this  part  of  the  wall, 

•  It  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  "been  taken  in  l  iy  Aurelian,  as 
aome  writers  pretend,  because  the  Castra  Prsetoria  was  not  destroyed 
UU  the  time  of  Constautine. 
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of  counwi  of  ilieiaaie  of  Honorioi^  BbKaHnim^  or  toine 

Aceofdbig  to  lMt«%  the  nteterin  CampiB^ 
near  tho  Yimixial  BSBl,  and  nosr  the  Tia  Nomentaiu^^'wliMi 
meOijaumm  to  tke  wpot^wkme  we  find  it.  8iistoma%  too, 
in  Ids  aeooimt  of  tlie  doith  of  NeFo^f  BiTords  additioiial  eon* 
fiimsfeioa  of  its  lootl  ntaalnon^  ibi-  isMciption  fbnad  Ime 
on  a  leaden  pipe,  (reported  Yenuti,)  tmdd  akme  hafe 
eetaUiBlied  tb  tet;  and  the  anoM  indL  iiwlf  iatiM  meet 
indupatable  evidenoe  of  aU. 

From  the  renuana  of  the  PiMtoriavCamp  ive'pMeeeded  to 
the  remnant  of  the  AnrnhMmintm  Chifc'eaw,  whiA  mm 
foma  part  of  the  ivaOa  of  the  dty,  thoueh  when  induded  in 
ttcon  aeeniB  eomewfaat  dtmbtfeL  Hie  £ile  of  Om  building 
itielf  is  alao  iraeCTtuL  It  ia  onlf  known,  that  it  was  a 
woik  of  the  empire,  destined  fbr  tiie  annsement  of  Hkb 
torian  guards,  who  hardened  their  sayage  natoeby  the-Uoody 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Ezcaysiaons  hiwe  been  diligeiitlf  made  in  ofey  part  of  the 
arena,  and  a  great  quantity  of  large  bonsawere  nnmd,  whidiy 
as  a  learned  antiquary  observed  to  me  with  becoming  solem- 
nity, may  be  conjectured  to  have  belon||ed  to  the  wild  beasts 
that  were  slaughtered  in  it;**  and  as  his  oonjectore  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  too  bold,  I  cordially  agreed  with  him.  In 
tliiij  harmoniuiis  mood,  we  stopped  to  view  the  exterior  of 
this  military  amp] lit  heatre. 

Its  remains  coiiyist  of  a  brick  semicircle,  adorned  with 
Corinthian  brick  pilasters;  and  to  me  it  seemed  mean  and 
up:ly.  But  this  is  only  a  proof  of  my  want  of  taste;  for  the 
aiititjuary  pronouuced  it  to  be  n  '  ili  bello  fjfusto.^^  smd 

was  eloquent  in  its  praise.  Tliis  w  all  and  piLi£itcr.s  of  brick 
may  be  beautiful,  though  I  could  not  discover  it;  but  they 
are  all  that  are  to  be  seen  outside,  and  lfiE,ide  there  is  nothing, 
— not  even  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wild  beasts  that  were  dug 
up  with  so  much  pains  and  labour. 

I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  the  "W^s  of  Eome, 
and  of  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient  buildings  comprised 
in  them,  and  I  ought  to  enter  upon  the  Gates;  but  their 
ancient  names,  their  number,  and  their  situation,  are  involved 
in  such  cuniplete  obscurity,  endless  discussion,  and  ineitri* 
*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xv.     '  f  Vide  Suetoniaci^  48, 
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MUAeoofiuum^tiiAt  I  sbrmk&omthepiospeelof  undor^ 
ing  sucli  a  task  mjad^  or  inflioling  sumi  »  penaiioe  m  you. 
I  mint  eonnige  to  lead  voa  into  t&  bama  pi^  where  we 
imiat  fi^t  cfvefj  fltep  of  oar  WSJ,  aad  bo  atnok 
a  oiuigiiure  of  conjeotaroB. 

In  tho  time  of  Bomilii8»  aoeofdiog  to  aooiB  aidshoRtioi» 
Borne  had  throe  gito;  aoeording  to  oAars^  four;  bull  as  it 
Hour  oamiot  votj'  ntatiiiallj  signify  which,  I  shall  not  poipleK 
jouwithalong  <lf aflnwakm on thwr dkyiited nmnber,  namea, 
aad  atfoation^  out  refer  yoa  to  Nardini,  where  yoa  witt  find 
tha  tnlgeet  treated  at  Uu^ne. 

la  the  time  of  the  empm^  aoooadmg  to  fiinj,  thave  wecb 
thirinr«aeven  gatea^  which  oerfcaiiily  aeeni  a  moat  mrnofnaaarir 
mimber,  especially  aa  he  says  twehre  of  tbem  ware  dooUa^ 
and  the  aatiqiianea  of  thia  day,  who  tUnk  they  know  better 
than  he^  won't  bdiere  him.  Alt  the  great  reada  to  the  cify 
had  thm  dcmble  eates;  one  for  thoao  who  were  eatermg,  tw 
ofter  for  thoae  who  were  learii^  it. 

At  erery  gate  stood  the  statoe  of  some  deity,  the  right 
hand  of  which,  it  would  seemyWaa  often  nearly  worn  awaf 
with  kissingyt  just  as  St.  Peter's  toe  is  nowj 

At  present  Eome  has  sixteen  gates,  including  the  four  of 
the  (Mta  JLeonina,  but  several  of  tbem  have  been  walled 
up. 

By  far  the  finest  of  them  is  the  Porta  Maggiore.  This 
noble  monument  of  lioman  architecture,  though  now  con- 
▼erted  into  a  ^ate  of  the  modem  city,  was  originally  an  arch 

of  the  Aqueduct  of  CluLidiuH,  restored  by  VcspaHiuri  and 
Titus,  and  constructtKl  with  extraordinary  elevation  and  em- 
bellishment, as  was  usual  %v]ien  /\quednct^  crossed  the  public 
way.  Thiji  fact  is  proved  by  a  triple  inscription,  which  it 
still  bears,  commemorating  its  erection  by  the  lirtt,  and  its 
restoration  by  the  two  last  named  of  these  emperors.  This 
noble  ^rch  is  built  of  immense  squares  of  Tiburtuie  stone, 
joined  together  without  cement,  and  suj^ported  by  Ionic 
pillara  of  proportionate  solidity.    Like  almost  every  building 

•  Pliny,  Hist.  "Kat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  "  Ad  singnlas  Portas  qun  nmi 
kodic  numcro  XXXYIl  Ita  ut  Xll  pofttt  BeoMl  maniutaUa/' 

+  Vide  Lucr.  lib.  i,  ver.  318. 

X  The  toe  of  the  brazen  stiitue  of  the  saint  ia.  Iua  church  is  the  grand 
olgect  of  devotion  among.the  modem  Ttemam, 
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of  antiamtj  at  Eomei  it  seems  to  have  been  uaed  as  a  forireas 
in  tbe  oiaaatroua  ages  of  feudal  warfiure. 

In  conaeqaence  of  the  extension  of  tiie  waiOs,  aU  the  gates 
of  Borne  are  nowiemoTed,  more  or  less,  beyond  their  andent 
situation. 

The  ancient  Porta  Maminia  on  the  north  is  now  supplied 
by  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  the  Porta  Capena  on  the  souui  by 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano;*  the  Porta  Sakria  on  the  etisb 
alone  retains  one  of  its  ancient  names,  for  it  had  several.  It 
was  the  Porta  Salaria,  aUas  Oollina^  aUa9  Qairinalis,  aUas 
AgonensiSy  oUm  Scelerata^  or  rascally  gate,  wmch  appellaitioii 
it  derived  from  the  Campus  Scelerahis,  a  piece  of  ground 
situated  a  little  beyond  it,  in  which  the  yestal  virgins,  who 
had  violated  their  TOWS,  wm  buried  alive. 

liivy,  I  think,  invariably  calls  this  gate  the  Porta  GoUina. 

It  was  to  this  gate  that  Hannibal  rode,  attended  by  two 
thousand  guards,  to  reconnoitre  the  wall  and  defences  of  the 
city  he  destined  for  destruction;  and  it  was  through  this  gate 
that  Alaric,  by  the  treachery  of  its  guards,  entered  the  city 
at  midnight  on  the  24th  of  August,  a.  d.  410,  and  iBring  the 
houses  as  he  passed,  to  lij?ht  him  on  hi  a  march,  gave  up 
Home,  for  the  third  time  since  its  foundation,  to  be  sacked 
hy  an  army  of  Goths. 

On  the  west  of  E-ome,  the  Porta  San  Paola,  which  is  the 
substitute  for  the  Porta  Ostierms,  still,  as  formerly,  leads  to 
Ostia,  and  through  it  Grenseric,  at  the  head  of  his  Vandals, 
after  laading  at  that  port  from  Africa,  entered  Home  the  15th 
June,  A.  n.  455,  and  was  encountered — not  by  a  Eoman  array 
— ^but  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of 
|)riests.t  The  ancient  Mistress  of  the  World,  the  invincible 
conqueror  of  other  nations,  had  now  to  trust  for  her  own 
security  to  prayers,  not  to  arms,  and  humbly  to  beseecli  the 
pity  of  the  barbarian.    In  vain:  the  unceasing  plunder  of 

*  The  Porta  Capena,  ^biVh  led  to  the  Tia  Appia,  is  fmpposed  to  have 
«tood  near  the  littln  church  of  Si.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo;  and  the  Porta 
Flaminia  within  the  modem  Corso,  and  eo  of  all  the  rest  The  Porta 
Cupeiia  is  computed  to  have  been  a  mile  within  its  present  substitute. 

Tbe  fint  aacie&t  Boman  iiine«toDe  on  tlie  Appian  Way  yna  foiind  in 
a  Tlncyard,  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  present  Porta  San  Sehas- 
tiano.  A  mile  measured  back  from  the  spot  where  ft  was  diacoTered 
terminates  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo. 

t  Vide  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  chap.  36. 
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fourteen  days  and  nights,  the  spoil  of  temples  and  of  palaces, 
the  flames  of  houses,  the  shrieks  of  their  murdered  inmates, 
and  the  groans  of  a  people  led  away  into  tjlavery,  atteattjd  ins 
remorseless  vengeance. 

Ilie  Porta  Pia  was  once  the  Porta  Nomentana,  through 
which  the  Roman  people  twice  retreated  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  when  oppressed  by  their  rulers,  and  through  which 
Aero  tied  from  the  ^  cugeance  of  the  people  ho  had  oppressed. 

The  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  whicli  w  as  probably  the  ancient 
Porta  Tiburtiua,  still  lead^^  to  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur. 

The  Porta  San  Giovaimi,  now  the  great  entrance  from 
Naple:5,  nearly  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Porta  Ceiimontana; 
between  it  and  the  Porta  San  Seba-btiauu  was  the  Porta 
Latiiia,  now  blocked  up. 

Close  to  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  and  on  the  right  of  it  as 
you  leave  Eome,  you  see  the  now  blocked-up  Porta  Asinaria, 
which  was  betrayed  to  ToLila  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Isauriaa 
sei^tinels  who  guarded  it,  and  through  which  he  made  his 
dreaded  entrance  into  Eome,  when  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
after  having  experienced  the  last  extremities  of  famine,  felt 
the  mrrci/  of  the  barbarian. 

Gribbon  relates,  that  at  break  of  day  he  knelt  before  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  whde  in  the  act  of  praying  before  the 
altar  of  the  God  of  Mercy,  eighty-live  Konians  vv  ere  butchered 
by  his  command  in  the  portico  of  the  church.  Rome  was  pil- 
laged. "  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Soman  consuls  wandered 
in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets,  and  begged  their 
bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before  the  gates  of  their 
hereditary  mansions."* 

Still  was  his  rn^o  unsatiated  against  "the  city  that  had  so 
long  delayed  the  course  of  his  victories.''  Already  was  the 
fatal  command  issued,  "that  Rome  should  be  turned  into  a 
pasture  for  cattle,"  and  that  the  plough  should  pass  over  her 
proud  fabrics, — already  was  the  torch  hghteei,  and  the  com- 
bustibles prepared,  that  w^ere  to  consume  the  splendours  of 
antiquity,  when  the  warning  voice  of  Belisarius  called  on  lus 
victorious  enemy,  "  Not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the  destruction 
of  those  monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead,  and 
the  delight  of  the  living.' *t  Totila  listened  to  the  admoni- 
tion of  a  rival,  and  Eome  was  preserv  ed. 

*  Qibbon^  Dediiie  and  Fall,  yqI  tIL  chap.  iZ,  f  Ibid. 
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'*  Bot  I  will  Bing  above  all  monuments, 
SwuL  Bomaa  bills — the  world's  seyen  wondermenia.^* 

BOHE  mm  ^waja  the  Citj  of  the  Serai  Hills.  They 
were  held  sacred,  and  a  festiyal  was  aaumally  celebrated  in 
iDeoember,  called  the  Dies  Septanontium.t  Indeed,  I  must 
eay  that  tiie  ancient  Eomans  seem  to  have  been  cpAte  as  fond 
of  idleoB^ss,  or  dhrersion,  under  the  name  of  rehgion,  as  the 
modem  ItatisBB,  and  had  as  laasny  Jeaias  in  these  days  as 
thegr  have  now.   But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lulls — 

■■  ■  ■     these  Seren  HIUs— which  be  now 
Tdmbs  of  her  greatDesB^  which  did  threat  the  sky." 

I  would,  however,  advise  you  not  to  raise  your  expectations 
of  thcni  too  hic^h.  My  ideas  were  far  too  towering.  I  had 
nnconsciou:slj  i'urmcd  a  kmd  of  iiolion  that  tbuir  luMgnltude 
must  be  proportioned  to  lliiir  fame — which,  to  be  sure,  was 
about  as  reasonable  as  ii"  one  should  expect  that  a  man  of 
great  celebrity  must  necessarily  be  taller  than  his  nei^^hbours. 

So  far  from  being  liillsi  of  extraordiiiary  elevation,  however, 
I  have  even  had  mv  doubts  whether  some  of  them  can  be 
caDed  lulls  at  all.  I  think  they  should  rather  be  called  bauk^' 
or  braes ;  not  so  much  because  they  are  little,  as  because 
they  have  an  ascent  on  one  side  omj.  The  Palatine,  the 
Aventine,  the  Capitol,  and  even  the  Ca?lian,  are  indeed 
legitimate,  if  not  lofty  mounts ;  but  the  Esquiliue  and  the 
Quirinal,  though  they  certainly  boast  a  pretty  considerable 
rise  on  the  side  of  Rome,  have  no  fall  on  the  opposite  side, 
as  fax  as  I  can  discover.  As  for  the  A  munal  lidl,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  it  at  all,  though  I  have  made  a  * 
most  dnigent  eearch  after  it.  Nor  is  it  imdsible  to  my  eyes 
only,  for  I  have  never  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
any  one  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  he  had  himself  seen 
it,  though  some  believe  in  it,  and  all  talk  of  it  with  due 
respect,  as  if  it  were  still  in  existence;  whereas  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  deceased  mounts  and  not  only  dead,  but  buiiad. 

*  Spenser's  Rniu  oC  Borne. 

t  Vide  Yaim— De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.     JDiss  8ep4imonfelsm  sb  Ms 
seplem  moaUbos  in  qnibss  sita  urbs  esk 
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The  fall  of  the  ruins  from  the  Esquiline  and  Qiurinal  Hills, 
between  which  it  ^vas  situated,  together  with  that  of  its 
own  buiMings,  haa  interred  it  with  them  in  one  comniuu 
grave. 

Let  lis,  however,  ascend  all  tliat  now  remain  of  the  Seven 
Hills  of  Ajicu  lit  Rome ;  imd  while  from  their  summit  wo 
recall  all  the  \\  orks  of  magnificence  and  lame  that  once  uvei^- 
spread  them,  k  t  us  bestow  ont'  <;hiiice  on  the  aspect  they 
now  present  to  the  eye  ot'  li  stmoger,  whoae  far  distant 
piWimage  has  been  made  to  vi:;it  tlu  ni. 

The  Palatine  Hill,  to  \s  liich  we  mu^t  first  direct  our  steps, 
is  now,  as  it  was  u^ieieutly.  square ;  and  its  circuuit'ereaec, 
or  rather  its  quadrangle, — lor  it  had  iour  corners^ — is  said  to 
be  a  full  mile. 

With  aU  my  respect  for  this  venerable  mount,  1  must  say 
that  it  is  very  little.  I  had  previously  been  disaT)j)oinled  in 
the  lowly  height  of  the  Capitul;  but  I  stood  yet  more 
amazed  at  the  square,  flat-topped,  ami  dwarfish  elevation  of 
the  Palatine.  It  must  certaudy  have  been  materially  de- 
graded by  the  fall  ui"  the  successive  generations  of  buildinga 
which  have  stood  on  it,  from  the  straw-roofed  cottages  of 
Eomulus  and  his  Boma  tiuadrata,  to  the  cruiiibling  erections 
of  Popes  and  Cardinals.  The  ruins  of  these  multilknous 
edifices,  heaped  up  round  its  base,  have  raised  the  surface  at 
least  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient  level ;  still,  with  all  the 
allowances  one  can  make,  it  must  origiuallj  have  been  very 
little  of  a  hill  iiideed. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  respect  to  its  appearance  that 
we  owe  the  sensations  of  admiration  and  tmdying  interest 
with  which  we  regard  it.  It  is,  that  every  step  wo  tread 
here  is  big  with  recollections — ^for  it  was  the  scene  of  early 
glory,  the  spot  where  Kome  grew  into  greatness  and  fell  into 
decay — where  those  immortal  spirits  lived  and  acted  who 
have  heeu  tiirough  successive  ages  the  luminaries  of  the 
earth,  and  where  the  hght  first  dawned  of  that  freedom  and 
civilization  which  still  sheds  its  brightness  through  the 
world.  That  spot  which  once  comprised  the  whole  of  Eome ; 
which,  till  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  contained  the 
dwellings  of  her  senators,  and  the  temples  of  her  gods  ;  but 
which,  during  the  empire,  was  found  to  be  too  circumscribed 
for  ihe  wmitii  of  o&e  indLvuLuaL— ia  now  beaped  with  the 
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wide-spreading  ruins  of  that  magnificent  edifice,  which  ma 
the  abode  of  her  tyraatfl  and  the  tomb  of  her  liberties. 

Over  the  wide  ex|mii8e  of  the  Palatine — Buceeamdj  peo- 
pled -vvitli  a  race  of  warlike  kine^s^  with  the  orators,  the 
philosophers,  and  the  heroes  of  l£e  lepublie,  and  with  the 
crowdea  population  of  an  imperial  comt — no  human  dwelling 
or  habitation  is  now  to  be  seen,  except  where  one  solitary 
convent  shelters  a  few  bare-footed  friars,  and  where,  amid 
the  ruined  m^ehea  and  buried  halla  of  the  Palace  of  the 
CsBsara,  the  labouiera  of  the  yine^rards  and  cabbage  gardens 
that  now  flourish  over  them,  hare  made  their  wretched 
abodes. 

But  let  US  look  back  from  the  mekncholj  desolation  of  ite 
present  state  to  earlier  times. 

The  history  of  the  Palatine  Hill  is  Sn  epitome  of  that  of 
ehrilized  society.  Prom  the  days  when  Bomultts  encom- 
passed it  w4th  a  ploughshare,  and  raised  upon  it  the  bumble 
sheds  of  his  followers,  and  the  straw-roofed  cottage  of  their 
ehief^  it  progressivelj  advanced  through  the  stages  of  con- 
▼enience,  enuiellishment,  and  splendour,  till  it  reached  the 
extreme  of  luxury  and  magnificence  in  the  Domm  Jarea  of 
Nero.  Prom  that  period,  it  gradual^  dedined  to  its  laat 
degenerate  state  of  ruin,  and  has  now  become  once  more 
deserted. 

A  fanciful  mind  might  say,  that  before  the  Bomana  it 
exhibited  the  pastoral  age ;  in  their  early  times,  the  iron  age ; 
in  the  dose  of  the  republic,  and  dawn  of  the  empire,  the 
golden  age ;  and  for  many  a  century  back,  the  age  of  brasa, 
the  last  and  worst. 

Besides  a  brief  account,  in  two  foHo  volumes,  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  many  long  and  learned  treatisea 
have  been  written  on  the  firoitful  subject  of  its  etymology. 
Whether  it  took  its  name  firom  Psles,  the  goddess  of  sheep, 
who  used  to  tend  her  flocks  here,  cnr  from  PaUas,  the  goddesa 
of  wisdom,  or  from  Pallas,  the  great-grand&ther  of  imnder^ 
or  from  Palas,  an  Arcadian  to^  or  from  Palatiom,  a  city  in 
the  territory  of  Beate,  (which  was  one  of  the  man^^  places 
that  sent  a  colony  to  this  hilL)  or  from  Pslantes,  wmdi  bore 
aUusion  to  the  wandering  tribes  that  dwelt  upon  it^  I  leaye 
yon  to  decide;  settle  it  ezacth-  as  you  like  best. 
.  Agaaui  as  we  axe  upon  the  head  of  etymology,  I  must  lieg 
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Tou  12  remember,  that,  liaving  derived  its  own  name  irom^ — 
fiomething,  it  certainly  gave  the  name  of  Palatium  to  the 
habitation  of  the  Eangs  of  Eome,  from  whence  the  name  of 


Though  the  year  in  which  Borne  was  founded  is  disputed, 
the  day  is  correctly  ascertained.*  It  was  the  21st  of  April ; 
and,  in  commemoration  of  it,  the  Falilia,  or  festival  of  the 
pastoral  goddess,  Pales,  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  long 
as  the  Kings,  the  Consuls,  or  the  Emperors  of  the  Eomans 
held  their  ancient  seat  in  the  Palatine  ;  fur  it  was  not  till 
the  government  was  removed  to  Byzantium,  and  Christianity 
was  established  in  the  iiuid  by  Constantine,  that  thia  festival 
was  disscontinued. 

The  straw-roofed  cottage  of  "Romulus,  beside  which  grew 
the  sacred  cornel  tree,  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
hill,  looking  down  on  the  "  Pulchrum  LittuB;"t  but  vainly 
should  we  now  seek  to  ascertain  its  exact  site.  As  vainly 
should  we  look  for  the  Velia  where  the  house  of  Publicola 
stood,  or  for  the  Sub  Velia  beneath  it,  scarcely  less  famed  in 
the  annals  of  the  republic.  The  former  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  Hill  between  the  churches 
of  S.  Toto  and  S,  Anastasio ;  and  the  latter,  a  siopmg  descent 
which  led  down  from  thence  to  the  Valabmm.  As  vainly 
fihouid  we  look  for  the  Lupercal,  which  must  have  been  on 
this  nortb  side  of  the  mount,  or  for  any  traces  of  all  the 
temples,  the  altars,  the  porticos,  and  the  multitarious  build- 
ings tliat  stood  here  before  the  days  of  Augustus — or  seek 
to  discover  the  vanished  sites  of  the  houses  of  the  Gracchi, 
of  Hortensius,  of  Crassus,  of  Clodius,  of  Catiline,  and  of 
Cicero, — ^whose  house,  you  may  remember,  was  destroyed  on 
his  exile,  through  the  successful  cabal  of  Clodius,  rt  lniilt  by 
the  Senate  on  his  triumphant  return,  and  again  confiscated 
after  bis  murder.  J  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill ;  but  fancy  vainly  essays  to  pitch 
upon  the  spot  where  it  stood.  All  the  structures,  and 
the  natural  features  of  the  hill,  were  swept  away  ith  ^Jjq 
rums  of  the  republic,  to  make  way  for  the  dwelling  of  ^j^^ 
Master  of  the  world ;  and  the  eye  now  vainly  wan&rs  Q^er 

•  Tide  Livy,  lib.  i. 

f  I'iutarch's  Life  of  KomuluB. 

X  Vide  Middleton's  Life,  and  PiuUrch's  Life  of  Cicero.         .  - 
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ymA  mmtmc6  hnkm  ^ndb  diokad  up  wift.niHMi,  muUev 
asiidst  its  dniolitfop,  to  fom  ai^  pietue'  o£  wiuil  ODO0 

I  have  made  lejjeated  yimim  to)  tUai  I  ham>  spee^ 
wbcl»  days  upcn  it;  I  hme  htm  tbera*  mlh  the^  most 
renowned  antiquaiiea,  profeseumal  and.  luipDofiMBkiiiaL*;  X 
have  raad  and  thought,  and  inqoixed  about  ib ;  and  all  I 
hare  gamed  hy  piuzlmg  my  own  bnuMvand  those  o€  otiier^ 
people,  ia  tfae.aiinple  hA  I  knew  at  finrih-^thali  it  i»  wnmAr 
"with  the  iraBa  of  tbe  Ealaee  of  Hbo  CMivBy  iikooBfvaedb  and 
wfid*iftiiip?ifi1^%Hft  luuiy  and  that  a&  to  inraeMlgpito 

OF  comprehend  Hwir  plan  or  detail,  mva/b  now  prove  wfaoSf 
finiitleia. 

Some  ant^1lariaa  deii^t  aeem  to  ho  of  1^  opoiion;  ili^ 
h«ve  made  plana  i^on  plana  of  the  Imperial  F alaoe^  con»> 
pletelf  finiahed,  even  to'the  pantriei^  wnh  no  aasistanoe  hut 
a  few  hroken. walla  and  their  own  imaginatbna;  and  all  of 

these,  though  as  unlike  as  possible  to  eoA  other,  probably 
bear  an  equal  resemblarice  to  the  original.  Bnt  pei^ps  it 
may  not  be  altogetiber  unintereeting,  before  we  exanune  the 
ruins  of  this  prodigious  edifice,  to  bestow  a  moment's  atten«- 
tion  on  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  houses  of  the  Bomans^ 
which  it  is  easy  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of,  partly 


investifiration  of  tne  ruins  of  Pompeii.* 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  variations  from  the  general 
mode  of  building — and  no  doubt  they  were  numerous — there 
are  tliree  parts  whicli  seem  to  have  been  common  to  every 
Ivumaii  liouso  of  any  importance.  These  were,  the  vesti- 
Luhiiu,  the  atjMinn.  and  the  eavaediiun. 

Tlie  vestibule  w  ad  a  spacious  open  space,  or  portico,  before 
the  door,  where  the  patrician  took  his  morning's  walk,  and 
received  the  solicitations  of  his  clients  or  dependents ;  a 
practice  to  which  Cicero  often  alludes.  Then  followed  tho 
atrium,  or  portico,  a  large  haU,  into  which  the  sleeping 
Tv^oms  and  senants'  room  looked.  Beyond  this  was  the 
cavadium,  an  open  court,  generally  siirrounded  by  a  covered 
portico,  into  which  the  eating^  rooms,  the  baths,  the  library, 
— ^when  there  was  one, — and  all  the  principal  rooms  of  the 

T}ns  letter,  thouG:li  inserted  here^  iras  sot  writtaa  till  ate  the 
autliorB  r<»tnm  from  ^'aplea. 


Vitruvius,  and  partly  from  the 
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fianily  opened ;  and  in  the  centre  of  which  tlicre  was  usually 
ft  fountain.  In  the  country,  and  in  small  towus,  the  houses 
were  generally  of  one  story ;  and  the  rooms,  if  they  were 
lighted  at  all,  were  li^^bted  froni  the  top;  but  many  of  the 
little  rooms  at  Pcunpeii  seem  to  have  received  light  only 
from  ihe  door. 

Jn  liome,  and  other  larg(^  cities,  the  houses  consisted  of 
several  stories,  and  frequent  laws  were  made  to  restrict  their 
height,  which  Augustus  limited  to  seventy  feet,  a  proof  that 
they  must  have  sometimes  exceeded  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  houses,  unless  the  apartments  were-  left  in  total  dark- 
ness, must  liavo  been  lighted  with  ^vindows  like  ours.  Yet 
many  of  the  antiquaries  of  Rome  Avill  not  allow  that  any 
Boman  houises  had  windows;  and  loud  and  long  are  thd 
battles  that  have  been  waged  upon  tlua  head. 

It  is  certain  that  the  generality  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii 
have  no  windows,  but  neither  liave  the^  now  any  roo&; 
therefore  the  light  may  have  been  admitted  through  the 
roofs,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  story  in  height. 
In  hke  maimer,  in  the  remains  of  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli 
there  are  no  windows;  but  we  must  remember  tliat,  in  the 
fh^t  place,  the  rooms  may  also  have  been  lighted  from  the  ' 
top;  and,  secondly,  t^t  this  palace  was  any  thing  but 
Eoman.  It  was  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Asiatic.  It  was 
copied  from  all  the  buildings  of  all  the  countries  Hadrian 
had  visited  in  his  travels;  so  that  it  is  not  a  case  in  point; 
and  even  if  lie  chose  to  live  in  the  dark,  it  is  no  proof  that 
his  subjects  did.  Besidesi  there  may  have  been  wmdows  in 
the  Villa  Adriana,  for  only  a  small  part  of  it  now  remains, 
even  in  ruin;  and  there  certainly  are  windows  in  one  of  the  * 
great  haUs  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

All  this  indeed  is  mere  idle  speculation.  We  know,  what-  ' 
ever  the  antiquaries  may  mv  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Romans 
had  windows  in  their  houses.  Cicero  would  not  have  de- 
fended the  smallness  of  the  windows  in  his  new  house  in  the 
Palatine,  from  the  censure  of  his  inend  Atticus;*  Pliny 
M  uuid  not  have  enumerated  all  the  windows  in  all  the  apart- 
ments of  all  his  villaait  Plmitioa  Sylvajius  could  not  have 

•  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  edit.  8vo.  Lond.  1742. 
t  Epiat  Ub.  a  £p.  17,  andUK  v.  Ep.  6. 
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killed  his  wife  by  throwing  her  out  of  a  window;*  and  Ti- 
bulluflt  would  never  have  commemorated  the  f:ite  of  the- 
poor  woman  that  fell  out  of  a  window  into,  the  stieet,  if  there 


Besides,  among  the  paintings  £bimd  at  HeDCulanemn,  X 
observed  one  in  wliich  the  houses  weze  represented  with 
windows;  and  at  Pompeii  thfive  are  several-  instances  of 

windows. 

YitniWus,  too,  somewhere  speaks  of  houses  which  had 
windows  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor;  and,  in  another  place, 
recommends  a  great  deal  of  light  to  country  houses. 

Some  antiquaries,  again,  who  allow  the  Eomans  windows, 
refuse  them  raass,  or  any  substitute  for  it,  and  suppoae  that, 
all  winter,  when  it  was  cold,  they  sate  in  the  dark. 

Jf  I  mistake  not,  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  minute  account 
of  his  Laurentinum  Yilla,  says  that  the  windows  are  glazed 
(admit  light  and  exclude  air);  nor  does  he  seem  to  mention 
it  as  a  Tery  unusual  circumstance.  He  also  notices  a  room 
in  thr  gnrdcn  with  a  glass  (or  glased)  door. 

Winkelman:]:  mentions  a  Boman  painting,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Constantine^  which  renresented  a  great 
number  of  houses  with  windows,  all  of  which  were  glazed. 
This  painting  was  enchased  in  the  wall  of  the  Casino  Ceai; 
but  the  Prince  Pamfili  had  it  white-washed  over,  qoite  clean  ? 

However,  it  would  seem  that  glass  windows  were  not  of 
vexy  ancient  date,  since  Seneca  speaks  of  the  art  of  glazing, 
as  one  of  those  not  discovered  till  about  his  own  time;§  ana 
Yopisctts,  in  his  Life  of  Aurelian,  mentions  glass  vrindows  as 
aluxoxy;  so  that  they  must,  even  at  that  late  period,  have 
been  used  only  by  the  opulent.  Still  this  is:  sufiScieat  to 
prove  that  they  were  known;  and  indeed  the  quantity  not 
only  of  broken  glass  Tessels,  but  of  glass  in  plates,  found  at 
Hereulaneum,  is  an  indisputable  proof,  if  proof  were  neces- 
sary, that  the  ancients  understood  the  ait  of  making  glass 
plates;  and,  when  made,  it  is  really  quite  incredible  that 
they  should  never  ha*re  thought  of  patting  them  into,  their 
windows. 

It  appears,  that  a  send-ttanaparent  stone,  called  9pe» 

♦  Lib.  ii.  Eleg.  7.  +  Taciti  Ami.  lib.  iv.  cap.  21 

t  Obeemtioiis  mr  FAnilMm  des  Anctena^  70. 
I  Scaeea.  Spbt  90. 
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cularisy  was  more  early,  and  more  generally  used  than  glass 
£oa[  the  purpose  of  glaring  windows.*  It  sefMUutod  into 
thin  plates,  or  laminsB,  and  seems  to  luure  been  a  specieB  of 
mica  or  talc.  Pliny  says  it  chiefly  came  from  Spain,  and 
adds,  that  bee-hives  were  sometimes  made  of  it,  iu  order 
ihaJt  the  habits  of  those  insecta  might  be  observed  .by  the 
ciuiouB^t  80  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  ancienta  gave 
their  beea  windows,  while  they  denied  them  to  themselvea! 
Indeed,  according  to  the  antiquaries,  the  houses  of  the  an* 
ci^ts  must  have  been  most  uncomfortable  plaoea,  for  they 
not  only  refuse  them  glass  windowa  but  cliimneys.  They 
pretend  that  they  warmed  themselves  and  dressed  their  food 
eutireljf  by  means  of  .biaaiera  filled  with  ignited  charcoal,  aet 
in  the  middle  of  the  room — a  very  common,  unwholesome, 
and  disagreeable  custom  in  the  south  of  Italy,  to  this  day — 
and  one  which  X  make  no  doubt  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
modems  practiBed.  But  I  also  think  that,  without  doubt, 
Hiiejf  aa  well  aa  the  modems,  had  chimneys  and  fires.  Yir^U 
speaks  of  carousing  b^m-e  the  fixe^  had  it  been  a  brazier 
•of  hot  charcoal,  he  would  have  said  around  it.  He  also 
deaoibes  the  husbandman  and  his  wife  labouring  by  the 
fire  on  the  long  winter  .n]ghts.§  Hoxace,  too,  in  his  beau- 
tifol  picture  of  rural  domestic  happineaa,  lepreaents  the  wito 
heaping  up  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  welcome  home  the  wearied 
labourer :  ||  and,  in  another  of  his  Odea,  he  tells  them  to  heap 
on  plenty  of  wood,  to  make  Uasii^g  ^o;^  and  he  complains 
bitterly  of  wet  wood  .and  .a  smoky  chimney  in  his  journey 
to  Brundusium.** 

*  It  would  appear  th&t  curialxis  only,  instead  of  the  tpecularia,  were 
eomctimes  used  to  close  the  aperture  of  windows,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
curtains  were  used  to  shade  the  sun ;  the  specularia  to  exclude  the  cold 
and  admit  the  light,    "^^eque  specularia,  neque  vitra^  quse  fri£j;ori8 
caosa,  Tel  umbrn,  in  domo  want.'*— Ulpian, 
t  Fliny,  H1>.  xsd,  cap.  14. 
t  "A nie  Focimi  ^  frigua  erit.**   Buc.  V. 
i  "Jit  qui  clam  seros  hibemi.sd  loininid  igncs 

Pen  igilat,"  &q.  Qeorgic  I.  201. 

II  "  Sacrum  vetustis  extruat  lignis  focum, 

Lassi  sub  adyentum  viri." — Horat.  Epod.  Lib.  Ode  2. 
if  "BiseolTe  IHgus,  ligna  super  fooo 

Large  reponens." — Lib.  1  Ode  9. 
**  He  says  they  slept  in  a  house  at  the  foot  .of  the  ApuUan  mountaiiub 
■       "  lacrinaoso  n on  sine  fumo, 
Udo0  cum  foUifi  ramoii  urente  canuno." — Morat,  Lib.  i.  Sat  2. 
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The  hearth  was  always  considered  the  sacred  seat  of  hos- 

?italitv,  and  f^^uarcied  by  the  househokl  ^^ods  themselves. 
)id  not  Coriolanuy  place  hmiseit' upon  it  when  he  sought  the 
protection  of  Tiiilud  Aufidiua?* 

It  IS  alao  stated,  that  many  of  the  proscribed  victims  of 
the  Triuniyirate  hid  themselves  in  chimneys  during  the  search 
that  was  made  after  them. 

That  there  are  no  ire-places  to  be  aeen.m  ike-temuam  of 
Pompeii,  is  no  objeeti^  Mcaase  tiie  uiiidiiiiw  tjiih^  dilute 
of  Mii§^  GxnciA^fbr  wbloh  ifaeloiiraoiB  Hwimi  foughiats 
happy  dCTos  rnmiffni  ^fcing  iMOj  xamMmmaj^  emi  in 
winter. .  Efen  to  tine  day,  tiieie^  ie  icno^  a 'ue^^^eee  in 
the  home  of  a  NeepolxtuLt  But  the  muter  dinate  of 
BoBM,  on  tbe  cooxtny,  very  Wsmxt  to  whet  it 

is  DOW,  fiB  tiie  Mb  of  4ai0w,tfae  fioetai»enjd  tte  -ftecting  of 
tiie  Tiber  itel^  MBtiotted  by  auiaA  wdtee,  eoffieieotfy 
yvove. 

But  .all  tbeie  diiqiiiaitiBaB-^aad  you  mmrt;  hm  Ibmid 
them  eaffideaAly  tinaoine-«-win  aMutJue  littie-in  tneing  the 
wide-^read  nana  of  ^  palaee  of  .the  Cflaars,  in  which  tiiete 
ave  neither  dooxe  nor  window^  nor  ohinineys,  nor  fire-pkees, 
norsrooby-nor  floeca.  We  see,  indeed,  that  it  meat  hmre  had 
tinee  efeoneay.aiid  we  know  tint  it  jpoaiwaBed  nmaenNiB  vesti- 
bules,  atria,  cavedia,  Ac,,  coinnimacatBlg  by  long  conidoia; 
filled  with  hatha,  and  banqueting  rooms,  and  fountaina,  and 
tennia  aomtsf  aumnmdsd  with  gardens,  and  theatm,  and 
h^podromei^  and  gymnasia;  and -ahoimding  in  every  iaeen- 
tive  to  luxuiy  and  voluptuousness. 

Aagmtus  was  the  founder  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ceesara. 
He  comprised  within  his  own  halntation  the  house  of  Hor- 
tensius,  of  Cicero,  and  of  some  other  of  the  victims  of  that 
bloody  proscription  which  sealed  the  last  Tiinmvirate. 

That  ne  built  one  house,  is  certain;  and  aoeordiog  to  some 
antiquaries,  he  built  two;  £xr  the  fint,  it  seems,  was  stniek 
by  lightning;  and  as  the  ancients  considered  a  bidlding  on 
which  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  had  descended,  as  for  ever 
aacred  to  that  god,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it  to  him.  but 
whether  he  gave  up  the  wholei,^r  only  that  part  of  it  which 

*  Plutarch.   lafe  of  H.  T.  CovioiwilS. 

t  During  tha  wbolft'of  the  Winter  aonlliawhidi  wr  ptsHd  ak  Napli^ 
lie  bad  ao  fixe. 
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'•the  Thunderer  had  chosen — whether  he  built  a  distinct  houso 
for  himself,  or  only  enlarged  the  former  one,  so  as  to  enable 
both  himself  and  Jupiter  to  live  together  in  it — history  ia 
silent;  the  antiquaries  axe  at  jsnxoeei  andyibr  my  own  part| 
I  am  ignorant  * 

It  is  uniyersally  agreed,  that  tlie  iirst  house,  oi-  houses,  of 
Augustus,  were  not  remarkablj  spacious  or  uiagnificent.f 
The  buildings  of  his  day,  however,  far  outshone  in  splendour 
all  that  had  been  seen  before  in  Korae,  although,  towards  the 
close  of  the  republic,  luxury  had  made  such  rapid  strides, 
•that  the  accounta  we  read  of  the  number  and  splendour  of 
the  villas  of  private  citizens,  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  Luculius, 
and  Cicero,  would  seem  iiiCTcdible,  if  tneirvery  ruins  did  not, 
€rven  to  this  day,  attest,  that,  in  extent,  and  in  magnilieeiice, 
they  must  have  surpassed  the  palaces  of  modem  princes.  J 

"Yet  such  was  the  artful  policy  of  Augustus,  and  so  much 
did  he  affect  the  seeming  moderation  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
that  when  he  did  build  a  magnificent  house,  he  pretended  ifc 
was  not  for  himself  but  for  the  habitation  of  the  Pontifex 
Mazimus,  well  knowing  that  he  would  be  chosen  for  that 
wg^iBt  office. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  "  that  he  found  Some  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble  ;§  and,  perhaps,  to  the  dege- 
nerate Eomans,  that  proved  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his 
hiding  Rome  iVee,  and  leaving  it  enslaved. 

The  house  of  Augustus  is  believed  to  have  been  on  the 
north- west  II  part  of  the  Palatine,  looking  down  on  the  PW- 

*  Suetonius  states  (39)  that  AngustiiB  erected  the  Ttople  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo  in  that  part  of  his  house  which  had  hem  atmok  bj 
4igfatning— thus  resi^in^  it  not  to  Jovfl^  bat  ta  Phflsboi. 

t  Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus,  i'2. 

Z  On  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  and  of  Hole  di  Qaeta.  These 
^■tvptmlffiisnMBaliis  of  -pajkMrn  viU«*«re  a  etuious  conttaat  to  the 
plebeian  liMies  of  Fnapdl,  where  the  fooDW  are  like  oloMta.  Tb» 

Librar}  at  Hmolaaeom,  in  which  the  whole  of  tlie  volumes,  now 
TtnroHinrr,  Trere  found, -was  po  smnil ,  thdt  a  1luak,''WlUl'0atit>etciied  mOB, 

■coold  TiKiiisiire  its  dimensious  either  way. 
§  Suetonius,  Life  of  AnguBtus,  29. 

II  The  antiquaries  are  all  at  cross-purposes  about  the  respective 
flhnailiiia  ofthe  Bmperor^  houses.  Bianefaiiii,  who  wrote  a  lat^  folio 
on  the  snbjeety  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  nmking  plana  of  tih«  Eaiaee 

of  the  Caesars,  arid  ynt  died  before  he  finished  them,  makes  the  house 
of  Augustus  j^nt  the  Coelian;  that -of  Tib^aa,  the  Jtoman  Foium; 
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chrum  Litim^  "fbe  beautiful  shore"  near  tlie  Tiber,  and  on 
the  B|)()t  luniierly  occupied  by  the  straw-roofed  cottage  of 

Homului,  winch  had  long  before  disappeared. 

Kot  satisfied  with  the  Bplendid  dwelling  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Tiberius  buiit  himself  a  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Palatine,  looking  into  the  Yelabrum.  Caligula,  though 
he  had  the  two  houses  of  the  two  preceding  Emperors,  built 
himself  two  more;  one  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Pala- 
tine, fronting  the  Capitol,  and  the  other  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill  itself;  and  these  he  connected  together  by  a  Dridge  * 
thrown  across  the  Pcrum,  which  Claudius,  though  not  very 
wise  himself,  had  sense  enough  to  pull  down,  as  well  as  the 
house  on  the  Capitol. 

Then  came  2s  ero,  and  built  himself  a  house,  which  he 
called  TramUoria,f  and  burnt  it  down,  and  Biome  along  with 
it;  and  erected  the  Domm  Aurea,  a  palace,  such  as  the 
world  never  saw.  Not  only  was  the  whole  of  its  interior 
covered  with  gold  and  with  gems,  in  profusion  surpassino;' 
the  fabulous  splendour  of  Arabian  tales,  but  it  was  adornecl 
with  the  iinest  paintings  and  statues  the  world  could  funiisu 
• — the  most  exquisite  productions  of  Grecian  art.  "We  read, 
too,  of  triple  ])orticos  a  mile  in  length;  of  a  circular  ban- 
quet ing-room,  that  per]->etually  tiunea  round  night  and  day, 
in  imitation  of  the  molion  ui"  tlu?  sun;  of  vaulted  ceilings  of 
ivory,  which  uj  tened  of  tliemaelves  and  scattered  flowers  upon 
the  guests,  and  golden  pij^es  that  shed  over  them  showers  of 

and  thai  of  OBlignla,  the  Yelabmm.  The  afieonnt  I  have  given  Is  that 
generally  receive,  and  has  l)een  deduced  Irom  Suetonius,  Tacitns,  and 
a  multitude  of  ancient  authors — the  diacusaion  of  which  totally  ex- 
hausted my  patience,  and  would>  I  am  auxe,  j^ove  too  much  for  that  of 

the  reader. 

*  Building  bridges  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Caligula's  favourite 
maoJas;  for  he  actually  threw  one  over  the  wide  ezpanae  of  the  Baj  of 
Baiae,  the  pretended  ruins  of  which  are  still  siMwn  at  Ptacmol^  by  the 

Lazzaroni  Ciceroni  there.  These  remains,  however,  are  of  stone,  and 
Caligula's  hridge  was  made  of  boats  or  ships,  anchored,  fastened 
together,  and  covered  with  earth.  Indeed,  the  freak  never  would 
have  lasted  long  enough  to  have  built  it  of  more  durable  materials, 
even  if  it  had  been  pxaeticaUe.  The  mina  which  bear  the  name  of  hift 
bridge^  aeemed  to  nave  fonned  a  part  of  the  mole  constructed  by 
AogurtiU»  when  he  formed  the  Julian  harbour,  and  let  the  sea  into  thtt 
liucrine  and  Avemian  Tiukes.  (Tide  Suetonina^  in  Yita  Calig.) 
t  Suetoniofl^  Life  of  ^cro,  31. 
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soft  perfumes.*  Not  content  with  covering  tlie  wliole  of 
the  Paktine  with  his  "  Groldon  House,**  Keix)  extended  its 
gardens  and  pleas are-grouudti  uver  the  whole  plain  south 
of  tke  rorum,  and  even  upon  the  EaQUiluie  and  CgbHou 
HiUfl. 

The  Colosseum  occupies  tl^o  site  of  the  largest  of  those 
lakes  Nero  made  in  lu6  garde  n&,  which  Tacitus  describes  in 
such  glowing  colours;  but  which — judging  from  the  conhned 
space  there  is  to  divide  among  so  many  courts,  corridors, 
porticos,  and  theatres;  vineyards,  groves,  corn-fields,  and 
menageries;  woods,  waters,  hills,  and  dales, — could  have 
been  nothing  better  than  *^  fish-ponds  deep.*'  Indeed,  we 
are  puzzled  to  find  room  for  tliem  on  th6  moat  Hinited  scale, 
wheal  we  compare  the  ground  with  the  description  of  the 
historian,  as  follows : — 

"On  the  roins  of  his  natire  country,  Nero  erected  a 
palace,  in  which  the  profosion  of  sold  and  piecious  stones 
did  not  laase  the  chief  admiration,  S>v  these  were  ornaments 
that  widely-diffiised  hixuiy  had  rendered  common;  hut  uni- 
Teraal  astonishment  was  ezdted  by  its  spacious  glades,  and 
large  artificial  lakes — ^by  its  thick  woods  and  woades,  like 
vast  wildernesses,  hr  its  ample  lawns  and  aarenues,  and  fiuv 
extended  proq[»ects.  t 

But  we  must  rememh^  that  the  word  laeua  was  applied 
bj  the  "Romans  to  CTeiy  piece  of  still  water,  however  small; 
nay,  even  to  the  vases  or  reservoirs  of  fountains.  For 
example,  Pliny  si^s  Agrippa  made  lacus  DCC,^  a  number  of 
lakes  which  would  certainly  hare  inundated  Borne,  if  th^ 
had  been  any  thing  larger  than  the  basins  of  fountains. 
Sextus  Eufiia,  and  Victor,  enumerate  lacu$  LXXXITI  in 
the  first  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  Borne,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  in  the  rest;  and  it  is  obvious  that  sucn  is 
theu:  signification.  The  iakes  of  Nero's  golden  liouse,  there- 
fore, may  for  the  most  part  have  been  very  small  i^onds  of 
water,  or  even  reservoirs  of  fountains;  but  the  principal  one, 
which  was  drained  to  make  way  for  the  immense  circum- 
ference  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  is  described  by  Sue* 
toniufi  as   like  a  sea.'* 

*  Baetoaiufl^Lift  of  Nero,  81. 
t  Abd.  0^  libw  XT.  cap.  42. 

Z  Pliny,  lib.  zxxvi  cap,  15  j  and  Kaidini^  lib.  ill  ei^.  4. 
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Tt  is  ^fiifl.  that  Vespasian,  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
drained  llie  lake,  pnlled  down  all  that  Nero  had  erected 
'  beyond  the  Palatini',*  redncinii  the  Imperial  Palace  to  the 
•  hill  that  once  contained  liorae;  and  that  he  built  the  stu- 
pendous Amphitheatre,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  out  of  the  materials  or  thi??  portion  of  the  Domus 
Aurea.  Bricks,  however,  could  not  nave  boon  converted 
into  Tiburtine  stone;  and  the  wliolo  of  Nero's  palace  was  * 
of  the  former,  bat  the  extehor  of  the  Qoiosseum  is  of  the 
latter. 

Dotnitian  began  to  build  up  what  his  predecessors  had 
pulled  down,  and  added  to  the  palace  the  Ad^nea,  or  halls 
and  gardens  of  Adonis,  the  surpassing  splendour  of  which 
excited  the  astonishment  even  of  that  age  of  magnificence. 
This  celebrated  building  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of 
^everus,  for  we  see  it  marked  on  one  of  the  Iragmeats  of  the 
vuirble  plan  of  Eome,  executed  in  his  reign. 

On  tne  south  of  the  Palatine,  Septimus  Severn  3  made 
several  additions,  particularly  the  Septizoniuniyf  a  building 
which  stood  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  hill,  and  nearly 
at  its  base;  not  so  far  from  it  as  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory. 
3By  some  the  Septizoninm  was  believed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
tlie  pfllace;  by  others,  a  mausoleum;  by  many,  neither;  but 
though  is  destination  was  dubious,  its  beauty  was  certain; 
and  that  beauty  proved  its  destruction;  for  Sixtus  V.  fell  in 
love  with  the  three  complete  orders  of  marble  columns  of 
which  it  was  composed,  carried  them  off  to  St.  Peter's,  and 
utterly  demolished  this  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  palace,  about  a  hundred  and 
ififhr  years  ago,  a  room  full  of  Koman  coins  was  discovered, 
and  a  magnificent  hall  hun^  with  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell 
Into  dust  as  soon  as  the  an*  was  admitted.   The  coins,  of 
'  eoOTBe,  were  carried  off,  and  both  chambers  were  filled  np. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  hall  forty  feet  in  length  was 
'  discovered  on  the  Pa^atiney  the  walls  of  which  were  entirely 
'  oovered  with  paintmgs.  They  were  taken  o£^  cranimed  into 

*  It  is  singular,  that  Suetonius,  who  records  thu  draiaiug  of  tliia 
lake,  makfls  no  mention  of  the  destmetion  of  any  pert  of  the  pdtoee. 

t  That  Sep.  Severus  did  bniki  a  SeptizoBlma  onmot  be  donhted; 
bat  such  a  building  existed  long  before  his  fioM.  -Soelonlai  mentions 
>  Septieoninm  in  the  Life  of  TttM. 
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a  box,  and  sent  to  Xapks  with  the  rest  of  the  inTaluable 
and  ill-fated  specimens  of  ancient  ait  that  feU  into  the  hands 
of  the  Famese  family,  and  there  they  were  permitted  to  lie, 
mouldering^  in  damp  cellars,  iuitil  every  yest^  of  the  paint- 
ings had  disappeared.* 

Many  other  chamhers  have  at  diiVcrent  times  been  dis- 
covered on  tlie  Palatme ;  but  after  bein^  rifled  of  their 
marble  coiumna,  their  pavements,  their  stutiK  s,  and  their 
precious  ornaments,  they  have  all  been  lilled  up  ai^^uii. 

The  faU  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cjesars,  like  that  ut  idmost 
-ereijr  other  monument  of  antiquity,  was  less  the  work  of 
•temgn  barbarians  than  of  the  Eomans  themselves. 

The  Ghoths,  in  the  fifth  century,  pillaged  it  of  its  gold,  its 
<«S?er,  its  ivory,  and  most  of  its  portable  treoBores.  Qenseric 
•lemd  iti  Imms^  end  all  its  remaining  precious  metals;  and 
itheiiiip^ottd  of  «Maes  wycli  the  cnnnciaiis  Yaadal  aont  to 
« Afim^  mm  suppoied  t&  ooniirt  diia^  of  liie  pbnidier  of  tiio 
Lnpenal  Palaee. 

dne  troops  of  BeUiaskiB  lodged  in  it;  bo  also  did  tlie 
'•oldien  of  Totik  during  Iob  NixnidoeQi^^  Imt 
'tiiat  IB  no  proof  of  ite  deatraetion;  on  the  contiitty,  the 
*0pofl8  of  modem  exonvlioiui  have  pioved  hem  wt  were  the 
'treasiifM  of  art  and  magnificeiice  wlddi  had  hem  wnd,  or 
daspiBed,  by  tiiiir  forbeanmee  or  igoomioe:  «ad  nowever 
--the  interior  spl^idour  of  the  Falaoe  of  the  Ocbbbib  might 
enfier  hj  tiieee  hBirbarian  inmates,  we  know,  at  leM^  that  ita 
4mmiaiBe  eacterior,  its  emuts  and  conidon,  and  walla,  and 
•loofs,  and  pttrements,  were  in  perfect  preservation  at  a 
.much  later  pmod;  fat  in  the  days  of  Ileradii]B,t  it  waa 
8^  fit  to  receive  a  royal  gaeat;  and  it  i^ppears  to  have 
been  entire  in  the  eigfani  MiitQij,  ^Pom  the  mention  made 
of  it  by  Anastasius. 

2n  the  hmg  feudal  wars  of  the  Eoman  nobles  during  the 
barbcRNiB  ages,  its  ndn  began.  It  was  attacked  and  fortified, 
tak^  and  retaken,  and  for  a  length  of  time  waa  the  central 
fortress  of  the  Frangipani  family,  who  poBBeaaed  a  chain  of 
fedoubts  around  it,  erected  on  the  xninB  of  Eome. 
•  Bot  ita  final  destruction  was  consummated  by  the  Esmese 
^opes  and  princes,  who  laboriously  destroyed  its  ruins  to 

*  Winkelman  tur  VAnskltecte^  ohap.  ii.  27. 
f       bf^siimlng  of  the  soventh  cental.  . 
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build  up  their  palaces  and  villas  with  tlie  materials  ;  buried 
these  magnificent  luills  beneath  their  wretched  gardens,  and 
erected  upon  thciu  t!ie  hideous  siinunrT-houses  and  grottos, 
the  deformity  of  which  bill  I  iiupcaclieb  tku  taotts  of  their 
architect,  MicLiiicl  Anj^^elo  Buonarotti. 

To  the  remains  ui  this  part  of  the  Paktinc  TTill  our  llxiit 
visit  was  directed. 

TiirniLig  from  the  arch  of  Titus  up  a  narrow  road,  lined 
with  the  ruins  of  the  palace  walls,  we  entered  the  Fameae 
gardens,  which  present  a  curious  picture  of  oncieiit  grandeur 
and  existing  wietcbedneaB.  The  oaauuMi  of  popes  moiddeis 
ing  upon  the  pakoes  of  Eoman  emp^is — ^pigs  and  peaaanta 
inKflhitmg  a  oomw  of  these  splendid  ruins — cabhages  and 
artichokes  flourishing  aibove  themy-fragments  of  precious 
nuurbles  and  granites,  of  carred  cornices  and  broken  aiuibaater^ 
scattered  amongst  the  mould, — whOe  the  eye  wanders  over  a 
confused  arra^r  of  long  coizidors,  namelesB  arcadesi  unknown 
vaults,  forgotten  chambers,  and  broken  arches. 

We  stand  here  on  tiie  level  of  the  second  storj  of  the 
palace — or  the  palaces-;  for  antiquaries  still  affect  to  point 
out  the  different  buildizigs  of  different  emperors ;  and  accord- 
ing to  their  account,  aU  that  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  OaE- 
giua  ever  erected,  surrired  the  confiagration  of  Nero.  On 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  Fakt'mc,  fronting  to  the  Capitol, 
they  shew  you  the  house  of  Caligula,  which  is  now  a  rope- 
wafk ;  and  further  along  the  north  aide,  they  conduct  you  to 
the  house  of  Tiberius,  though  there  is  no  visible  division  or 
distinction  between  them.  The  house  of  Tiberius  is,  how* 
ever,  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Gblba,^  and  subsequeniljr 
hear  that  Antoninus  Pius  made  it  his  residence. 

We  left  the  Emp^cor's  houses  to  follow  an  old  wonun 
who  had  been  screaming  to  us  for  some  time  in  the  usual 
■ear-piercing  tones  of  Eoman  females,  and  crossing  a  field  of 
artichokesy  descended  a  long  flight  of  Bt€|»s  into  two  sub* 
terranean  diambers,  which  have  once  been  baths  of  the 
Imperial  Palace,  but  which,  though  adorned  with  much 
magnificence,  could  never  have  possessed  the  blessings  of 
either  light  or  air.  3j  the  glimmering  of  some  wax  tapers, 

*  Tadtus,  Higt  lib.  i.  cap.  21,  meutiooB  that  Oflio,  Ittvliig  Ae 
temple  of  the  PaUtine  ApollOj  paawd ihaa^jti  .the-houae  of  Tibeiins  Into 
like  Yelabnuu. 
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we  saw  the  gflded  ceiling  of  tHese  splendid  dungeons  stIU 
ahining  in  the  paasing  ray,  taA  painted  with  figures  designed 
with  exquisite  taste  and  correctness.  By  tlie  old  woman, 
these  (mamhers  were  called  the  Baths  of  Livia;  bj  the 
antiqnaay,  the  Baths  of  Tiberius;'  and  as  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  either  name,  I  shall  clioose  the  old 
wonmCf^  as  the  more  g^oeraL  designation..  Whaterer  baths 
they  were  ancientlj,  I  can  aver,  that  they  still  answer  the 
purpose  of  baths  tolerably  weU ;  being  so  damp,  that  the 
water  poured  down  copiously  upon  our  heads,  and  in  en- 
deaTouring  to  ayoid  these  si^reams  from  above,  we  plunged 
up  to  the  ankles  into  an  nnseen  pool  on  the  floor,  by  which 
our  ardour  for  tiie  fine  arts,  and  more  espeeially  for  ancient 
paintings,  was  so  effectually  cooled,  that  we  vaaae  all  imamn- 
able  httte  to  upper  di^^  and  the  warm  beams  of  an  ItaSum 
enn. 

On  the  height  of  the-  southern  extremity  of  the  Famese 
gardens,  beneath  a  grove  of  aged  ilex,  whose  dark  evergreen 
shade  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  whiteness  of  the  Parian 
marble,  lie  the  broken  columns,  overthrown  capitals,  and 
heautiful  sculptinre  of  an  ancient  temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  that  magniiiccnt  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to  the  god  to  whoso  iniluence  he 
ascribed  the  victory.  The  naval  trophies,  the  dolphins  and 
i^e  MppognS,  wmch  are  still  sculptured  on  the  marble, 
would  seem  to  ]jlace  its  identity  beyond  dispute :  but  with 
antiquaries  nothmg  is  indisputable ;  and  some  of  them,  in 
the  yeiy  teeth  of  the  hippogriff,  call  it  the  temple  of 
Keptune. 

Propertius,  in  ^escribing  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo,  mentions,  that  the  tympanum  was  adorned  with  a 
has  relief  of  the  battle  of  the  AjDoazons ;  and  on  aficagm^t 
of  tlie  marble  which  still  lies  beneath  the  ilex  trees,  we  saw 
the  figure  of  an  Amazon  combatting  with  an  Athenian.  We 
are  therefore,  I  think,  justified,  in  concluding  these  to  hare 
been  remains  of  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo. 

It  was  encircled  with  an  exterior  portico,  fmmed  of 
columns  of  Qiallo  Antico ;  but  every  part  of  the  temple  it- 
self was  composed  of  Parian  marble,  the  beautjr  of  mich  is 
still  apparent,  even  in  its  shattered  remains. 

BenMl^  the  itotue  of  the  god  which  stood  in  the  eeUa 


mum 


were  placed  the  Sybilline  "books,  which  were  raaoved  thither  ^ 
item  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  by  Augustus,*  for  ib 
was  a  part  of  nis  artful  policy  to  make  himaslf  master  of  the 
moit  Bscred  public  d^ponta.  la  the  area  in  front  of  the 
temple  stood  the  famoua  Grecian  colossal  statue  of  Apollo, 
Inoa^t  from  Tamitum.  Id  liieae  day»  Boiaflna'  did 
not  unitate  the  example  of  that  repubhcaa  conaueror,  iwho^ 
being  adced  at  tlie  taking  of  Tarontiim  if  he  mvud  not  caxry 
off  its  maataipieoea  of  sculpture  and  p«]ntiiig»  to  Bom^ 
eontemptacmahr  esclaimed^  "^Let  u»  lam  the^  TarantiiW' 
their  angry  gods !" 

Lastly,  but  not  the  least  amon^  its  traawiim,  tins  tvraple 
possessed  the  fiuneus  Palatine  Library,  and  a  nHUWnsa  of 
Katnral  Hktcny,  established  by  Marcellus.t 

A  eouft  of  critiosy  instituted  by  Augusta%  consisting' of 
five  members  only,  was  held  in  this  temple,  without  whoBo 
sanction  no  plip^  could  be  lepresonted  on  the  stage;  and 
before  tiiese  censora  pools  used  to  reeite  their  ml  com- 
positions. 

On  tins  apot^  I  found,  to  my  great  ddight,  some  leaves  of- 
the  acanthus  growing  wild;  and  omtrastiny  their  native 
luxuriance  with  their  sculptured  fonns  clustermg  round  Ito 
faUen  Corinthian  capitals  at  my  feet,  I  scareely  knew 
whether  most  to  admu«  the  perfection  of.  ait  in  the  imitRv 
tion,  or  the  taste  whidh  first  adopted  it  as  an  andutostiual 
ornament. 

The  well-known  origin  of  the  inventioii,  the  ohanoe  hw- 
which  CalHmachus  behdd  its  growing  leaves  bursting  ifaeugh 
the  neglected  baskets,  could  only  have  been  seized  and 
improved  upon  by  a  mind  alive  to  beoiiij,  as  were  thoee  of 
the  ancient  artists  of  Q^reece.  The  small  minute  leaf  of  the 
oUyo,  which  was  afterwards  introduced  in  Connthian  oapitBlii, 

*  Yide  Sttetonfus.  The  fliree  andmt  SybUUae  books^  which  Tanjuia 
pnTcbased  of  the  Sybil  herself,  were  bunii  in  the  Oapitol  doling  the 

Marsic  war.  after  which  ambassadors  were  sent  to  every  quarter  to  col- 
lect authentic  oracles  of  the  Sybil,  to  remedy  the  disaster  as  far  m  pos- 
sible; and  these  Tolumes  contained  this  bocoikI  compilation  or  edition. 
Augustus  at  this  period  burnt  two  thousand  buokii  ot  the  pretended 
Sybil's  prophecies  afi  spurious.  (Tide  Snek  lofe  of  Angoetiu^  81.} 
Aeee  aooonnted  gennine,  and  preeenred  henesth  (he'  Stntae  ol  the 
Palatine  Apollo,  were  burnt  by  Ii(Miorill8i 
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b  far  inferior  in  effiMb^  and  the  eomm  thftpeliM-  ]mmm  of  • 
afvotac  plani»  oqIt  cam*,  into  uae  in  tha  Ute  agM^  wJun 

nurtihing  bettor  ooiud  be  executed^ 

But  all  the  imcieiit  Ooiiinliiiaii  eolanns  of  the  mins  c£ 
Bome  are  adomsd'with  tb»  gmeaful  foliage  of  the  a(anliim 
fOiiB  plant  grow  wild  ia  many  pasts  of  Itt^y^  hu^t  new* 
floweiBy  except  on  the  aoiiAeinLshoMe  of  Musnik  Gtsmm^ 

it  was  ft  farovite  omamnt  in  Eoman  gaiden^  and 
meaiblf  tlie^TOC^leaM|i:we  now  gathered  mm  hare>  mng  - 
mm  tfe  natural  of^^ring  of  those  ^anta  whioaanitia  adbnud 
the  gsonnda  of  the  Iralace  of  the  Csssars. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Cybele^.biiilt  by  Liviai  ace- 
stated  to  have  stood  upon  the  Palace  aa-late  as  the  seven- 
teenth oentury.  The  first  temple  in  Boise  dedicated  to  that 
common  mother  vras  built  during  the  second  Punk  Waa^* 
but  afterwards  destroyed. 

A  toremeadous  catalogue  <^  teni|des  on  this  nunmlv  eren  * 
in  the  imperial  age,  is  given  hj-  varioufl  iviiters ;  amongst 
whidh.aitt  ike  tempW  of  various  Vottniiea  and  Jupitera,  o£ 
two  or  three  Junes,  of  Victory  (in  general),  and  Gemnan 
Yictoxy  (in  particular),  of  the  Grods  of  the  Cseaars,  of' 
Auguatne,  of  HeUogabalus,  of  Fever,  of  Baoahus,  of  Minerva^ 
of  Oiems  (or  Pluto) ,  oC  the  Imna  Noctiluet^  ^which  shone  by 
nig^.and  of  Yirq^laca^  a  goddess  &t  whom,  as  I  undei^tand 
she  pmodfld  over  matnmonial  xeoeacili^  X  haire  too 
great  a  respect  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

We  left  the  "  Orti  Eamesiani,"  which  little  desecve  their 
na0ie»  tiie^  boast  not  a  single  shrub  or  floweri— not 
eren 

"  A  rose  of  the  wndcmess  left  on  its  sIaIJ^ 
To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been" — •' 

and  proeeeded  up  the  narrow  gloomy  lane  leading  to  the 
convent.  -  It  is  a  Vun  Ortms,  lined  with  the  pictured  repre- 
sentations of  Christ's  fourteen  stages  beneath  the  Cross. f 
It  was  wcjl  observed  to  me,  that  the  way  now  sacred  to  the 
Bedeemeir  of  the  wodd  had  once  been  trodden  by  its 

•  I.i vy,  Dec  3.  lib.  xxlx-  cai».  87.— A-  XT.  648. 

t  The  Roman  Catholics  assume— although  three  of  the  gospels  record 
that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  wrts  compelled  to  bear  the  cross — that  Christ 
Jilone  bore  it  all  the  way  himself,  and  that  he  Bunk  beneath  it.  fourteen 
times  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution. — What  passage  of  Scripture 
cm  Uicj  addttce  ia  support  of  tlie  latter-aiBertioii! 


destroyers ;  tliat  he,  being  God,  condescoiided  to  become 
man;  that  they,  beinc:  men,  exalted  themselves  to  God.s  ; 
and  that  the  atraiu  of  ] license  new  breathed  here  to  hiwj 
who  in  mercy  ahed  his  precious  blood  to  save  human  kind, 
•was  once  raised  on  this  very  spot  to  those  ruthless  tyrants, 
who  in  wanton  barbarity  Bacriticed  niiUioiiS  to  giut  their 
diabolical  passion  for  torture  and  cruelty. 

After  our  patienee  had  been  exercised  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  in  battering  an  old  wooden  gate,  we  were  adioitted 
into  the  grounds  of  what,  by  courtesy,  is  called  the  Villa 
Magnani,  iormt  rly  tlie  \  illa  Spada;  but  no  villa  whatever 
is  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  tum])ling-down  summer-liousea,  and 
the  gardens  -  if  weeds  and  cabbages  deser^e  such  a  name — 
iire  still  more  wretched  thaa  those  of  the  ^^amese  which  we 
had  iust  lefl. 

There  is  nothing  woi-th  looking  at  except  a  suite  of 
chambers  under  ground,  to  which  we  descended  by  a  flight 
of,  I  think,  above  forty  steps.  Jt  is  scarcely  half  a  century 
since  they  were  exea^  ated  by  an  Englishman,  who  has  placed 
an  inscription  in  them,  declaring  them  consecrated  to  the 
fine  arts.    "Wo  found  thein  filled  ^-ith  empty  ^\Tne  casks. 

Their  form  and  architecture  are  beautiful.  They  are 
known  by  ihe  name  of  the  Batlia  of  Nero,  but  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  liaving  b(  eu  baths.  fcSome  of  the  antiquai'ies  call 
them  CiPnacida,  or  eatiiig-rooms  of  the  house  of  Au^rustus,* 
and  others  confess  the  real  iact^  that  it  is  impossible  co  know 
what  they  were. 

The  faded  frescos  of  the  these  grounds 

are  Msely  ascribed  to  Eaphael. 

From  thence  we  drove  round  the  southern  bnse  of  the 
PalLitine  alont^  the  line  of  the  Via  Trimnphahs,  pai*sed  under 
the  arches,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Septirnius  Severn s,  in 
prolongation  of  Nero's  Aqueduct,  which  ciuTied  it  j'rom  t]-»o 
brink  of  the  Copllan  Mount  into  the  Imperial  Pidace  ;  and 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Palatine,  entered  the  ruins  of  the 
Golden  House  by  a  steep,  narrow,  dirty  staircase,  ill  suited 
to  the  ancient  splendour  of  such  a  mansioxi:  and  maiking  our 

*  Tiieie  rooms  are,  howmr,  on  (he  scmth  idde  of  tiie  and  the 
bowe  of  .Augustus  is  generally  steted  to  have  boon  on  tlio  north-iresL 

We  must  l)c  content  to  rest  a?i?urctl  that  tbey  fonnod  a  pilt  of  tilO 
Imperial  Palace.  All  elw  is  mere  sappositio;ii» 
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fray  through  a  quantity  of  sheds,  pig-sties,  and  cabbage  heaj)s, 
we  climbed  np  the  ruins  by  long  flightB  of  flteps^  vUeljf 
modern,  adorned  with  clay  crucifixions. 

The  terraee  at  the  top  is  on  the  corridors  of  Nero's 
Palace,  and  was  once  the  pavement  of  the  third  story. 
Immediately  below  it  is  the  Circus  Maxnuus,  wliich  occupied 
the  whole  vallev  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventnie; 
and  thourrli  all  traces  of  the  building  have  disappeared,  itft 
fonn  is  stiil  very  apparent. 

At  one  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  sort  of  balcony,  called,  in 
popular  language,  the  Oabinetto  di  Nerone^  from  whence 
Nero  is  said  to  have  Tiewed  the  games,*  and  given  the  signal 
fat  their  commencement  by  throwing  the  napkin. 

Near  it  is  a  little  round  place  which  goes  hj  the  truly 
ridiculous  name  of  the  Bath  of  Seneca,  in  which,  we  are 
gravely  assured,  that  philosopher  bled  to  death;  although  we 
know  that  he  died  at  his  villa,  four  miles  from  Eome.f  That 
this  place  never  could  have  been  a  bath,  and  that  it  may  per- 
chance have  been  a  staircaBe,  is  suffieieiitlj  evident  from  the 
bare  inspection  of  it. 

T^ut  a  building,  if  it  be  'TOimd,  is  always  called  either  a 
bath  or  a  temple;  for  instaaoey  m  the  |;rounds  below  tlie 
terrace,  amidst  aheap  of  other  nameless  nuns,  are  the  remains 
of  a  beautiful  drcmar  buildinff,  which  the  old  woman  who 
enlightens  the  understanding  of  strangers  with  her  antiqua- 
rian lore,  denominates  the  Temple  of  Apollo;  or  sometimes, 
by  way  of  Taxiety,  of  Vesta;  but  which,  in  all  probability, 
never  was  any  temple  whatever.  It  is  very  evident  that  it 
has  fbnoed  a  part  of  the  palace^  but  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  g^ve  it  a  satdsfactonr  name. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  terrace,  the  Palace  of  Nero  joins 
tint  part  of  the  ruins  which  antiquaries  generally  call  the 
House  of  Augustus,  which  also  fronts  towards  the  Circus 
Marimus  and  the  Aventine;  occupying  the  more  northern 
psirt  of  the  west  side  of  the  Palamie.  At  this  point,  M-e 
looked  down  into  a  large  open  space  surrounded  by  waUs, 

*  Suetonius  relaf  o s  (Life  of  Nero,  11.)  that  he  uped  to  view  the  games 
In  the  Theatre  fiom  the  top  of  the  Proscenium;  and  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre^ recliuing  upon  a  couch  in  the  Fodium;  bat  xxo  mcntioix  is  made 
flf  fail  statEon  ia  the  Oirens. 

t  Tteitns,  Am.  lib.  zv.  cap.  60. 
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called  the  Hippodrome  of  Augustus,  which  we  afterwarda 
visited ;  but  there  is  very  little  further  to  be  seen.  In  the 
centre  of  one  side  is  a  semicircular  recess,  which  possibly 
may  have  been  tbe  balcony  from  whence  the  emperor  and  his 
court  used  to  view  the  equMtriim  exerekea  and  atiier  diver* 
810118  exhibited  km.* 

I  must  not  forget  to  tellyou,  that  one  great  antiqiiaiy  pro- 
nouseed  tiik  balcony  to  be  an  Odeum  fiaimnaic;  and  another 
assured  me,  that  the  Hippodrome  was  unquestionably — 
somet^iiag  he  called — the  Msdiarum  ,of  Heliogabalua^  where 
that  ^onng  monster  usedtoamiiBelibnaelfwitk  making  snow- 
balls in  summer. 

The  sports  of  the  imperial  boy  bear  a  curious  similarity  to 
tiioae  of  the  venerable  Empress  Catherine,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  in  her  wisdom  erected  a  palace  of  ice  in  her  Eussian 
gardens;  so  that,  in  the  remotest  ages  and  climates,  "great 
princes"  seem  to  have  had  the  same  "playthings." 

The  road  from  £ome  to  the  Porta  San  Bebastiano  passes 
close  along  the  western  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  this  road  is  modem,  and  that< anciently 
there  was  none  here,  because  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
shops  whicTi  surrounded  it,  were  built  against  the  Palatine 
HilL  The  Via  Appia,  to  which  it  leads,  (though  not  exactly 
in  a  direct  line,)  is  Detieved  to  have  had  its  commencement 
onlv  at  the  Porta  Oapena. 

Of  the  BhopBf  or  Taherfug,  which  were  attached  to  the 
GxECtts  MaadmuB,  and  which  bore  no  very  leepectable  charac- 
ter, some  remains  may  still  be  traced  againstthe  palace  walls, 
in  the  form  of  low  brick  arches,  built  up,  with  modem  doon 
in  them.  They  are  exactly  on  the  lefb  of  the  road  in  coming 
from  Borne  to  the  ruins  of  Nero's  €k>ldflEi  House. 

It  was  iu  these  shops  that  the  conflagration  began,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,t  that  consumed  ten  out  of  fourteen  quarters 
of  the  city,  and  was  finally  eidnnguished.  at  the  base  of  the 
Esqoiiline.  It  was  in  his  own  private  theatre  on  that  mount, 

*  In  after  times,  one  of  these  diveiBioos  mis  the  martyrdom  of  St. 

Sebastian,  mIio.  it  h  recorded,  was  executod  here,  in  order  that  these 
reiiiicd  and  lium^e  Komans  might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  his 

tortures. 

t  Openly  nuaed  by  his  command.  Yide  Tacitus,  Ub.  xt.  and 
Snet  3d* 
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thnt  Nrro,  during  the  pnigms  of  ike  James,  chaanted  tiie 

corifiagration  of  TroY  * 

We  lino^ered  for  a  long  time  on  tiiia  noble  terrace;  its 
sides  and  extremity  are  now  wholly  unguarded,  but  its 
immense  lireadth  is  a  sufficient  safpG:uard,  even  ai^ainst  the 
feeling  of  insecurity.  The  polished  myrtle,  the  laurustinus 
in  full  flower,  the  young  bloom  of  the  scorpion  senna,  and 
the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  "everlasting  aloe,**  £oimsh  in  wild 
profusion  over  these  ruins. 

This  terrace  conimands  a  prospect  that  I  could  gaze  at  for 
ever  with  undiminished  interest.  The  ruins  of  liomc  amidst 
her  ancient  hills — the  fallen  grandeur  of  the  Colosseuui — the 
deserted  shores  of  the  Tiber — the  wild  and  waste  extent  of 
the  Campagna,  marked  ^Mt  li  the  long  lines  of  broken  aque- 
ducts and  mouideriiii;  toiiib.s — the  ;Li!i]>hitheatre  of  mountains 
which  sweep  round  the  plain  of  LaiiuMi — cxcry  object  that 
meets  our  view  recalls  to  us  the  times  that  are  lied. 

All  the  didtaiit  and  romantic  events  of  history  are  realizinl 
by  the  presence  of  the  scenes  in  whicli  they  were  acted;  tiie 
long  interval  of  ages  is  at  once  annihilated,  and  we  seem  to 
live,  and  move,  and  think,  with  those  who  have  gone  before 
vs.  Here,  far  from  every  sound  and  s^t  of  man,  and  sur- 
lounded  only  by  the  mined  momimentB  of  inciant  greatness, 
I  have  indeed  mt,  that  it  is  at  Borne  only  we  live  more  in 
tbepaai tiiui  in  the  present. 

T?he  prodi^ouB  aecnmiilation  of  the  nunB  of  all  ages  which 
covers  the  wide  extent  of  the  Palatine  itself,  is  not  the  least 
shriking  of  the  features  of  the  scene.  It  almost  seems,  from 

•Tacitus,  Ami.  l!h.  xv.  Suftonlns,  Life  of  Nero,  88.  It  would 
*ppear,  that  even  then.  "Nero's  Palace  extended  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
Eaquiline  Hill  :  for  Tacitus  Bays  that,  when  the  conflagration  began, 
Kero  wa8  at  AiiUum,  and  never  returned  to  the  city  till  he  heard  tliu 
fire  had  advanced  to  tliat  pai  t  of  his  liou«ie  which  Ulled  the  space  belweeu 
the  Palace  (on  the  Palatine)  and  the  gardens  of  MeennM  (on  the  Eequi* 
line).  He  adds,  that  *Mt  was  not  till  the  sixth  day  that  the  conflagra- 
tion was  stopped  at  the  foot  of  ^f^^nt  Esquiline  hy  pulling  down  an 
immense  number  of  buildings  l>ut  the  fire  broke  out  with  fresh  vio- 
lence in  different  places;  whence  it  was  conjectured  that  Nero  wag 
Mlved  upon  building  a  new  city,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of  tiie 
Swrteea  qoarten  into  whkh  Borne  was  diTiaed,  foor  were  still  entixo^ 
t^rec  in  utter  ruin,  and  in  the  BOTen  ofherB^  a  fow  halMmmt  hoaaea  onlf 
vere  to  be  aeoB.'' 

I.  2 
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&B  destrodaoii  which  baa  OT^erwl^^  erection 
on  this  hilly  as  if  the  Genius  of  Bome^  impotieiit  at  the  pio- 
fimalioiL  of  her  ancient  seat^  had  atmdc  them  with  her 

and  doomed  aQ  the  urorks  of  man  to  perish 

The  diitant  view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter^a  reeaOed  us 
from  the  high  heroic  yisions  of  early  days,  to  a  chiqpter  in  the 
histoiy  of  ift«n1ri«il  fraught  with  wonder  and  inatraction; 
and  aa^  standing  on  these  mina  which  onee  contained  the 
despot  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  obeyed  and  wor* 
shipped-^we  looked  to  the  Yaticsny  whose  now  innocuoiui 
thunders  once  shook  Europe  and  hurled  monaiehs  from  ihw 
thronea-^we  thouglit  of  l£e  singular  destiny  of  a  dHj  that 
had  successively  been  the  temporal  and  the  spiritusi  tyrmt 
of  the  woild;  and  almost  anticijrated  the  day  when  that  pa^al, 
like  this  imperial  palace,  would  lie  in  nuns,  snd  the  dominioa 
of  the  popefl,  like  that  of  the  emperors,  be  at  an  end  for  ever. 

"  Borne  WBS  the  whole  woild — all  the  world  was  Borne* 
But  what  is  it  now  ?    Wliere  is  the  Queen  of  Nations? 

"  Thou  Btrangcr,  which  for  Kome  in  Rome  here  seek'st^ 
And  nought  of  Eome  in  Rome  perceiv'st  at  all, 
Those  aaine  old  wilIs*-old  arehes  whieh  then  leest. 
Old  palaces^ls  that  whieh  Borne  men  ealL 

Behold  what  wreck,  what  ruin,  and  what  wastes 

And  how  that  she,  which  with  her  mighty  power 
Tamed  all  the  world,  hath  tamed  henself  at  last. 
The  prey  of  Time,  which  all  things  doth  derour. 

Rome,  living,  was  the  world's  sole  ornament, 
And,  dead,  is  now  the  world's  sole  monument."* 

We  have  now  traced  the  immense  mass  of  the  broken  and 
scattered  ruins  tlrnt  overspread  the  deserted  suriace  of  the 
Palatine,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  mighty  giant.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  ages  that  have  passed  since  their  erection,  it  is  not 
their  existence,  but  their  destruction,  that  excites  our  amaze- 
ment.   So  solid  is  their  structure,  that  no  common  fate  could 
liave  overwhelmed  them  thus,  and  it  has  evidently  been  the 
work,  not  of  time,  but  of  violence.   Even  now,  broken  and 
mined  as  they  are — ^if  their  final  fall  be  not  accelerated  br 
the  convulsions  of  nature,  or  the  labours  of  man — they  bid 
fair  to  stand,  while  a  long  series  of  generations  nhaiX  yiaii 
them  aad  pass  away  into  dust. 

*  Tide  Bniiw  of  Borne;  Sp«nMr*ii  F«mh» 
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L£IT£B  XY.— Ths  Capitol. 

How  I  hate  antiquaries.  They  destroy  all  one's  happy 
iliusioiis  and  delightful  dreams,  and  leave  one  nothing  in 
letum  but  dismal  doubts  and  cold  uncertainties. 

**  When  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise but  wise 
I  must  be,  though  sadly  against  my  willj  and  yet,  after 
hearing  and  comparing  aU  the  contradictory  opinions  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  stupid  people — after  listen  in  fo  more 
dry  discussions,  and  poring  over  more  musty  old  books,  than 
my  ears  and  eyes  can  weU  endure ;  the  end  of  all  my  know- 
ledge is,  that,  like  the  Athenian  sage,  I  know  that  I  know 
nothing,  and  what  is  worse,  I  suspect  that  nothing  is  to  be 
known :  nothing  at  least  that  I  want  to  know,  can  they  tell 
me;  and  what  they  have  to  teach,  I  do  not  wish  to  learn. 
They  have  carefully  grubbed  up  all  the  rubbish  of  antiquity, 
but  lost  the  gems :  and  the  reproach  that  was  made  to  one 
of  the  tribe  applies  justly  to  all — 

^  O  fie  r*  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Heinu^ 
*  Whaterer  I  forget^  yon  teanL" 

Antiquanamsm  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mere  art  of  guess- 
ing,— ^the  genuine  science  of  puzzling.  It  begins  and  ends 
in  pure  supposition.  It  is  the  recrien  of  uncertainty — ^the 
.tmosphere  of  mkfc-and  «  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness 
rest  upon  it."  It  is  like  a  labyrinth,  the  farther  you  go  into 
it,  the  more  you  are  bewildered;  and  its  professors,  who 
pretend  to  be  your  guides  through  its  mazes,  only  lead  you 
farther  astray.  They  can  perplex,  but  they  cannot  clear  up ; 
they  can  tell  you  what  a  thing  is  not,  out  not  what  it  is. 
If  to  doubt  be  philosophical,  then  are  they  the  greatest  of 
philosophers,  for  they  never  do  anything  else ;  and  yet  their 
credulity  is  at  times  even  more  extraordinary  than  their 
scepticism.  Would  you  believe  that  one  of  them  gave  me  a 
lon^  account  of  the  revolutions  of  Latium,  for  about  a 
thousand  years  before  Romulus,  as  true  liistory!  But  this 
was  even  surpassed  by  the  piece  of  inibrmation  imparted  to 
Tne,  with  profound  gravity,  by  a  learned,  and  exceedingly 
solemn  amateur  antiquary,  that  the  Sicuti,  a  people  of  Illy- 
rinmy  had  possession  of  the  Capitoiine  Hill  several  centuries 


before  the  time  of  tlie  Aborigines!  This  was  no  lap^ 
UngtUB;  for,  in  answer  to  my  reiterated  he  kindly 

repeated  the  information  again  and  again. 

Would  joa  like  to  have  any  more  of  their  lucubrations  ? 
Will  it  be  any  saitiuBfiiction  to  jon  to  know,  tlwt,  at  the  time 
old  Janus  lived  on  Mons  Janieuhifl^  Saitum  inhabited  ikm 
Capitoline  Hill,  then  called  Satuniiiui)  and  that  they  were 
in  the  oonstant  habit  of  fighting  with  ^ich  other  in  the  most 
neighbourly  manner  possible,  imtil  at  last  Satum,  at.  the 
head  of  an  army  of  Cretans,  got  the  better  of  Janus  and  la» 
Aborigines,  and  reigned  unmolested  over  bo^  hills  P 

About  the  time  these  old  gods  were  carrying  on  theae^ 
martial  operations  here,  T  suppose  Pales,  the  goddess  of 
sheep,  might  be  paatorally  tending  her  flocks  on  the  neigh* 
bourmg  Palatine,  and  Hercules  slaying  (^aciis  on  the  Aven-^ 
tine.    Indeed,  if  we  go  back  to  what,  to  the  utter  scandal 
of  the  antiquaries,  I  call  the  fiibiilous  history  of  these  hills, 
we  shall  find  the  days  of  Komulus  and  his  Eome  compara- 
tively quite  recent.    We  shall  hear  of  the  Sicani,  a  body  of- 
Spanish  people,  who  had  possession  of  the  Palatine,  but  who 
being  molest od  bj  some  other  people,  went  away  in  a  pet  to 
Sicily,  and  made  room  for  Evander  and  a  colony  of  Arcadians, 
who  did  not,  however,  come  to  inliabit  it  for  several  centuries 
afterwards — the  precise  number  of  which  is  not  very  accu- 
rately a«rertamea.    We  shall,  if  we  have  patience,  be  enter- 
tained Willi  long  histories  of  a  variety  of  people,  cities,  wars, 
and  revolutions,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Janus  and 
Saturn. — ^with  catalogues  of  kings,  whose  existence  is  some- 
what  uncertain — and  with  accounts  of  more  d^Tiasties,  catas-- 
trophes,  battles,  and  revolutions,  than  you,  I  am  sure,  could 
be  brought  to  listen  to.    I  will,  therefore,  spare  you  the 
recital  of  all  this  farrago,  which  I  was  doomed  to  endure ; 
and,  referring  you  to  Virgil  for  all  the  traditional  history- 
of  the  Eomans  that  is  worth  attending  to,  I  will  at  onm 
generously  bring  you  down  to  the  period  when  ^neas  and* 
his  Trqjanfl  buiJt  J.avuiium  near  the  sea,  (about  twenty  miles- 
boutli  uf  Eoiiie,)  and  his  son  Abcamus  founded  Alba  Longa, 
the  capital  of  Lalium,  on  the  sloping  Huie  of  the  Albaii 
Mount,  the  site  of  which  can  be  traced  to  this  day — by 
an^uanan  eyes, — although  the  city  wa^  ra^d  to  the  ground 
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It  liM  ■^nobody  knows  how  many  oenAuries  after  this — 
tliflt  Eome  was  built  on  the  PaUtiiie ;  and  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  its- warlike  founder,  was  to  protect  hia  infant  city  by 
a  foitreas  on  the  Capitoline  Kill.  But  he  aeemed  to  have 
been  more  adicitouB  for  ita  safety  than  its  sanctity;  lor  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  erected  any  temple  for  the  veniliip 
of  the  goui  until,  afler  having  dafeatad  in  aingle  combat 
Acron,  King  of  t^e  Cemnanaiana,  a  Sabine  people,  who  are 
anppoBed  to  have  oome  from  Monte  Celli  near  Tivoli,  he 
nmoe  a  tropi^  of  tlie  arms  of  his  deieatad  rojaL  antagonist, 
slung  them  on  an  oak,  and  bore  them  in  triumph,  with  hia 
head  crowned  with  laurel,  to  the  Capitoline  Hul^  wheie  be 
dedicated  these  spolia  opima  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  in  wboae 
honour  he  built  a  temple,  the  most  ancient  of  Eome.* 

It  was  in  tlie  interval  between  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
and  the  union  with  that  nation,  that  this  event  happened. 
This  temple,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Ancas  Mar- 
tiu>,t  fina  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  with  a  portico  of  six  coluinns 
in  Iront,  is  generally  believed  to  liave  stood  on  the  Tarpeiini 
Pock— w}iich  hfid  not  then  received  the  •nnnie  it  has  siiico 
home  iVir  near  three  tho\isand  years.  Tarpeia's  treachery 
has  procured  her  immortality  :  but  for  thai ,  her  name  would 
not  nave  been  giyen  to  this  hill,  and  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  her. 

When  the  Sabines  hnd  p^ot  possession  of  the  citadel  by 
her  treason,  and  when  tliev  loui^ht  with  the  KomaTis  with 
all  the  ranconr  of  deadly  hatred  and  revenge,  m  the  plain 
between  the  liilld,  hich  was  afterwards  the  Forum  in  the 
moment  of  desperate  conflict,  the  E>omans  were  driven  back 
even  to  the  gate  of  their  city,  where  their  leader,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  rally  them,  threw  up  his  hands  to  lieaven, 
and  c^ed  on  the  Omnipotent  Jove  to  stop  their  ilight. 
They  instantly  wheeled  rounds  and  in  tura  repulsed  the 

*  Pbtanli't  life  «f  Bonniliis.  lAwj-,  book  i.  diap.  10.— Hte  examplo 

ivas  ever  afterwards  relij^ously  followed  by  every  victorious  Bomaa 

g-cneral,  who  killed  -^vith  his  own  hand  the  Y\n^  or  leader  of  the  enemy's 
troops;  b'lt,  as  these  were  few,  I  believe  only  two  other  instances  of  the 
spolia  opima  being  offered  up  in  the  Temple  of  Feretriaa  Jove  occurred 
daring  the  whole  ooaiBe  of  the  Bepublic ;  and  these  were  by  Cornelius 
CoMoiaBd  GbodiM  Maroelhv,  - 

t  IlvT,  book  i.  cbap.  88. 
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Siibines ;  and  on  the  spot,  vrhere  his  prayer  was  granted, 
Bomiilus  Yowcd  a  temple  to  Jupiter  otator,  who  was  ever 
afterwards  adored  as  ike  ffod  tnat  prevented  the  "Rnmfffm 
from  flying  from  their  enemies.* 

In  these  days  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  not 
built.  It  was  vowed  to  Jupiter  Optimiis  Maximua  hv  the 
first  Tarquin^t  by  whom  the  foimdation  was  kid,  and  it  wab 
finished  oy  Tarauumis  Buperbus,  who  enriched  it  with  the 
BDoilB  of  Suessa  rometift.^  It  was  in  digging  the  foundations 
01  this  temple  that  a  human  head  was  ^imd,  which  the 
Augurs  declared  to  be  emblematical  of  future  empire ;  and 
in  consequence,  the  hill  which  had  been  originally  called 
SahirmiUf  and  then  Tarpeia^  was  now  christened  Capitoliug^ 
Caput  OliuSy  because  this  head,  it  seems,  belonged  to  some* 
body  called  Olius ;  §  though  how  they  knew  the  maa*s  name 
&om  his  skuU,  I  never  could  discover. 

After  this  period,  no  other  parfc  of  the  hill,  except  the 
precipitous  rock  down  which  malefactors  were  thrown,  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  treacherous  Tarpeia.|l  Though  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  on  tiie  western  side  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  it  would  be  vain  now  to  inouire  where  was  the  precise 
apot  of  execution ;  whether  Mauius  was  hurled  down  that 
part  of  th6  precipice  at  the  extremity  of  Monte  Oapiino,  or 
that  behind  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori.  There  is  still 
height  enough  in  eithex*}  whatever  you  may  have  heard  to 
the  contrary,  to  make  the  punishment  both  tremendous  and 
iatid;  although  not  only  have  the  assaults  of  time,  war,  and 

*  From  a  passage  in  hivy,  it  would  appear,  that  this  temple  was  not 
bailt  till  the  year  of  Home  458,  wben  M.  Attilius  Regular  in  a  Inttle 
agatnit  the  Samnites,  vowed  a  temple  ta  Japiter  Statin;  as  Bomntos 
bad  formerly  done.  But  as  hitheiio  Hiere  liad  only  hun  a  place  marked 

ovf  and  consecrated  for  that  temple,  the  Co-mTnon"n'enV!i  beinT  a  Pcrond 
time  under  the  obligation  of  that  vow,  a  regard  for  religion  induced  the 
Senate  to  order  the  temple  itself  to  be  erected  this  year." — Dec.  I.  lib. 
X.  cap.  37.  And  yet  previous  mention  is  frequently  made  of  this  temple 
in  liistoTy,  as  if  actually  built ;  for  instanoe^  at  the  death  of  Tarqniniua 
PriseuB.— I  Jvy,  lib.  1.  cap.  41.  I  cannot  reooncUe  this  ineooaistencj. 
t  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  38. 

X  A  city  of  Latiom,  60  miles  south  of  Borne.  Vide  Tacitoe,  Hist 

lib.  iii.  cap.  71. 
§  Livy,  il/id. 

1  Tide  Plutareh'a  Life  of  Romulua,  p.  90.  Lsaghome's  TiansUtion, 
niii^  edition. 
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violmee,  Irat  Hke  yescv  convubionB  of  xiatoe,  contributed  to 
lower  it ;  for  repeated  eaiiliqiuikes  bave  shattered  the  finable 
iofo  of  which  it  m  compoaed,  and  large  fragments  of  it  fell  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenSi  ceobnij. 

The  &11  of  these  masses  has  diminished  the  elevation  in 
two  mjB—hy  lowering  the  actual  height,  and  fiHins;  up 
the  base,  to  which  the  nons  of  the  OTertiirown  bnildines 
tiiat  once  stood  upon  it  have  materially  contributed.  Stm, 
the  average  measurements  and  compu^tions  of  its  jyiesent 
elcTation  make  it  above  sixty  feet ;  nor  do  I  think  it  over- 
rsted.  *  Cerfcainly  those  who  have  maintiuned  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  leaping  from  its  summit,  would  not,  I  ima- 
gine,  be  bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment  themselves. 

A  mean,  filthj  passage  now  leads  to  an  old  wooden  door, 
through  which,  aft^  much  knocking,  we  got  admittance, 
and  stood 

On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  citadel 

Of  gveai  and  glorious  Borne,  Queen  of  iiis  Esrth, 

So  &r  renowned,  and  idth  the  spoils  oniiched 

OfiiatioD8."t 

Upon  tiie  Tarpeian  Bock,  and  on  the  site  of  the  House  of 
Muuiua  Oapitolmus^  which  was  lazed  to  the  czound  after 
his  execulaon,  was  built  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta^  or  the 
mm^  where  the  corns,  dies,  weights,  and  stamps  were  kept. 
Here,  too,  was  the  €^  JKewtfiS,  originany  the  straw*!^^ 
cotfaee  of  Tatius  the  Sabine  king,  which,  after  his  murder, 
pasBcn  into  the  possession,  of  Bomulus,  and  was  therefore 
meserred  with  tlmt  religious  "VBnecation  which  even  to  the 
tstest  times  was  paid  in  Some  to  everything  that  related  to 
its  drified  founder.  I 

Some  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Capitol 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  hill.  We  went  up  a 
flight  of  steps  to  Monte  Caprino,  as  it  is  now  csiHed,  and 
entered  one  or  two  dirly  cottages,  where  we  saw  waiDs  of, 
extraordinary  soHdity,  whick  lubve  apparently  formed  the 

•  Probably  criminals  were  tbrown  from  the  summit  of  the  Arx  or 
Citadel,  the  lofty  walls  of  which  were  founded  on  the  Tarpeian  Rack  ; 
oonsequently  the  height  must  have  been  much  greater  thau  that  of  the 
precipice  itself. 

t  Ftoadise  Begi^ned. 

X  Seneca.  Helv«  9. 
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interior  of  one  of  the  towexa  of  the  Gitadei.  Tiiey  are  buili? 
of  large  blocks  of  peperin  ttono,*^  and  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  age  of  Camillua ;  and  consequently,  with  the^ezoepiiioit 
of  the  Cloaca  Mftyinf^^^  to  which  they  bear  ft  strong  resem-^ 
blance,  the  moat  ancient  of  all  the  remains  of  an^quity  at 
Some.  This  eminence  is  generally  believed  to  hsTe  been: 
once  oeenpied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — and  the 
eaetem  summit  of  the  hul  by  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ; 
but  their  respectiye  sil^tationa  bare  lately  been  the  subjee^ 
of  much  discussion.  For  my  part,  ^e  qnestion  of  which' 
temple  occupied  which  summit,  is  one  I  shall  not  enter 
upon;  but  leaving  it  to  the  antiquaries — ^not  to  deoidoi  idar 
I  am  perfectly  certain  they  wiU  never  decide  anything — ^but« 
to  dispute — I  shall  content  myself  with  adhering  to  tiie 
popukur  belief  entertained*  dming  nearly  a  thousand  yeara^ 
that  Ara  Coeli  stands  upon  the  site  of  Capitoline  JaiB. 
Indeed,  if  it  fronted  to  tine  aouth,t  and  looked  to  the*  Forum 
and  the  Aventine,j:  I  see  no  othi^s^t  that  could'  combine 
these  requisites.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  temple  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  ancient  world;  but  its 
triple  porticos,  its  columns'  of  preeious  marbles,  its  roof  o£ 
biffnisbed  gold,  its  statues  of  ivoxy^S  and  all  its  other  gor^* 
geom  wonders,  I  shall  pass  OTor  unnoticed.  It  had,  beaidee 
the  altar  of  Jupiter,  a  small  SBdicola  or  chapel  on  each  side 
dedicated  to  Juno  and  Minecravand  ancient  medals  haw 
been  published  ref»resenting  the  three  deities  mthin  IMb 
temple.  It  also  oontained  &e  altar  of  the  Qod  Id  minus — 
which  there  was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of;  for  whem 
Tarqnin  was  about  to  build  this  temple,  and-  all  the  other' 

fods  who  had  previously  had  possession  of  its  pressed  site, 
ad  signified  through  the  Augurs  their  willingness  to  resign 
in  favour  of  Capitoline  Jove,  this  one  was  refractory,  and^ 
pertinaeioiisly  retained  his  old  station  a  fit  of  obstinasy^ 
that  was  constitied  as  prophetical  of  the  etonal  dotation  <^ 

*  TSds  peiperin  stone,  of  which  ihe  walls  of  ServiosTallhis  and'all  the 
earlier  works  of  Rome  were  built,  is  an  aggregate  of  sofi  texture,  and 
apparently  of  volcanic  origin.  After  the  Romans  extended  their  con-, 
quests  to  Tibur  (Tivoli),  they  general!  j  made  use  of  the  Tibnrtine  stone, 
which,  for  architectiiral  purposes,  is  probably  the  most  durablo  aad  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

i*  Flutarcfa.  t  Dion.  HalkaniaflBiuL. 

$  Tide  the  description  of  it  by  FUziy  and  Dion.  flalicanaanuL 
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Some.  *  It  was  indispensable  to  the  worship  of  this  deity 
that  hi»  temples  should  be  uncovered,  so  that  it  is  supposed 
there  must  always  have  been  an  opening  in  the  roof  above 
his  altar.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Cfapitolmus  was  remarkable 
for  the  crown  of  oak  which  wreathed  his  brows,  and  for  thtJ 
spear,  instead  of  sceptre,  which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  t 

This  temple,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  by  Vespasian, 
and  again,  for  the  last  time,  by  Domitian,  was  despoiled  of 
its  treasures  by  Genseric,  King  of  the  A^andals. 

At  the  base  of  the  modern  ascent  to  the  capitol  arc  placed 
two  ancient  Egypliim  lions  of  basalt,  from  the  noses  of 
which  a  small  strcaui  of  water  issues.  These  are  the  lions 
that  MadaTiio  do  JStacl  adduces  as  a  proof  that  the  Eg}^tians 
excelled  all  other  nations  in  the  sculpture  of  animals.  It 
may  be  so,  but  I  thought  them  decidedly  iiil'crior  to  the 
iiiiniitablc  lions  of  Ganova,  which  we  had  just  been  adniiriug- 
on  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Popes  iu  St.  Peter's;  and  L  arti 
persuaded,  that  if  thi^  latter  had  not  the  unpardonable  i'auit 
of  beini];  modern — if  tliey  had  only  luckily  been  found  buried 
under  ground,  and  broken  into  a  reasonable  number  of 
pieces,  we  should  never  ha^  o  heard  an  end  of  their  praises. 

At  the  tup  of  the  ascent  are  two  ancient  colosaai  statues 
of  Grecian  marble,  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  may  be  very 
fine,  and  are  unquestionably  very  hu'ge,  but  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  are  supremely  ugly.  They  represent  Caius 
tod  Lucius,  the  grandsona  and  adopted  sons  of  Augustus, 
under  the  semblance  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  %  standing  in 
twin  ugliness  by  the  side  of  their  horses,  which,  by  the  way, 
arii  out  of  all  proportion  with  their  own  huge  dimensions. 

Upon  the  balustrade,  winch  extends  from  the  top  of  the 
staircase  on  either  side  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Piazza,  are  erected  sojue  trumpery  statues  of  the  sons  of 
Constantine,  an  ancient  liornan  mde-stone,  a  modern  one 
made  in  imitation  of  it,  aud  some  sculptured  trophies  of^ 
arimi,  commonly  called  the  trophies  of  Marius,  which  w  ere 

*  Vide  Livy,  lib.  L,eapi  551  aii4  DkiL  HaKorntMiw. 
tit  iqipearB  w  in  an  ancient  mfidaL. 

t  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  fiiHacgr  of  the  judgment  eveu.of  the  bflsl. 

?n*!f^  of  the  art.K,  that  Wlnkelman  considered  these  Btat'ies,  which  aro 
I  w  rccopriised  as  portraits  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  be  works  of  Hege- 
wko  lived  before^Fhidiaftl— Vide  Hiat.  deli'  Art.  lib.  yL  o.  1,  §  25. 
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erected  to  him  after  liis  ^-ictory  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
ton!, but  conjectured  by  the  learned,  from  their  style,  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  and  commemorative  of  his  victories 
over  the  Dacians. 

Doctors  differ,  however;  and  "Wiiikehnan*  calls  them 
trophies  of  Doinitian,  and  maintains  that  beneath  tlifir^  in 
the  Castellim  of  Water  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct,  ^  liere  tlics" 
were  round,  there  Avas  an  inscription,  atating  that  a  freed- 
man  of  that  emperor  had  erected  these  tropliies  in  honour 
of  hi6  trininphs  over  the  Dacians.  ]N'ow,  as  Domitian  never 
went  near  the  Dacians,  and  his  armies  experienced  signal 
defeats  in  that  expedition,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
even  an  imperial  sycophant  would  venture  to  acbninister 
such  a  preposterous  dose  of  flaitteiy.  Other  antaquarieSy 
perhaps  esteeming  this  reported  insenption  to  lie  somewhat 
apocr^-phal,  Imve^.  m  despite  of  it,  pronounced  these  much 
disputed  symbols  to  be  Trophies  of  Augustus,  erected  to- 
him  by  Agrippa,  on  the  Aqueduct  he  built,  and  which,  it  is 
related,  he  was  fond  of  embeUishing  with  acdptore*  For 
mj  part  I  blush  to  entertain  so  heterodox  an  opinion ;  but  I 
am  disposed  to  think  them  just  what  the^  are  called,  the 
Trophies  of  Marius.  That  these  Tropmes,  which  wero 
destroyed  Sylla,  were  restored  by  Ciesar,  and  placed  in 
the  capitol,  is  upon  record  ;t  andtiiough  these  were  found 
upon  the  Aqueduct  of  the  Julian  water,  yet,  as  it  was  a 
work  of  that  age,  I  think  the  conclusion  Dy  no  means  un- 
reasonable. Besides,  the  name  they  have  always  yulgarlv 
borne  (in  despite  of  the  antiquaries)  is  in  its  favour;  fort 
can  conceive  no  imaginable  reason  for  theur  having  been 
called  tiie  OProphies  of  Marius,  except  that  they  realty  were 
such ;  even  the  neighbourhood  retained  the  name  of  OMri 
to  a  very  late  period.  At  the  same  time,  to  speak  the  truth, 
I  do  not  think  them  worth  the  discussions  and  dissertations 
that  hare  been  made — ^and  that  I  am  making,  about  them. 

The  small  modem  sqnare,  now  enclosed  by  the  three 
palaces — that  of  the  Senator,  the  Conservatori,  and  the 
Statue  Gallery — in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  supposed,  reasonably 
enough,  to  have  been  the  Jb^ermowUum  s,  for  it  lies  between. 

•  Hist  deU'Arte,  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 

t  Plutarch  and  SaetQniua,  Lives  of  JnUna.  Cmr.  (zi.) 
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the  tv^'o  mounts  of  the  Capitol  Hill,  wLich  were  crownrd  by 
the  Temples  of  the  two  Jupiters.  In  the  Inter mon tin iii 
stood  the  Zelum,  or  asylum,  consecrated  by  Romulus  to  the 
protection  of  outlaws.  It  is  supposed  to  ]ia\  o  been  pro- 
tected by  the  altar  of  Yejovifi,  which,  being  interj)reted, 
means,  it  seem?,  the  young  or  beardless,  or  elso  the  wicked 
Jupiter,*  whose  statue  had  three  darts  in  its  hand.  The 
fiigitivcs  who  took  refuge  here,  and  placed  tlu  ir  ]i:ind  upou 
its  sacred  stone,  were  safe,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
crimes,  t  They  were  not  admitted  into  the  walls  of  Rome, 
which  then  only  encircled  the  Palatine,  but  Kved  upon  thia 
hill.  This  altar  was  surrounded  with  a  grove — ^but  a  mag- 
nificent name  must  not  mislead  us — and  few  indeed  must 
have  been  the  trees  that  could  have  found  space  to  have 
grown  here.  Perhaps  the  changes  of  time,  and  the  fall  of 
masses  of  rock  from  its  summit,  may  have  materially  dimi- 
nished the  surface  of  this  hill ;  but  certainly  we  should  now 
be  puzzled  to  find  room  for  all  the  Temples  of  the  various 
Fortunes — of  Faith, .  Opis,  Hercules,  Ceres,  and  other  mul- 
tifaiious  deities;  for  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  erected  by  himself  before  his  departure  for  Asia  to 
serve  under  his  brother  as  Lieutenanty  and  adorned  with 
two  horses  and  seven  gilded  statues,  amongst  which  was  the 
famous  statue  of  Aristides  teaching  a  youth  to  play  apoa 
the  l}Te ;  for  the  Arch  of  Nero,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
defeat  his  axmy  sastained  in  Armenia^];  on  which  the 
bronze,  aJmw  copper,  horses,  that  have  made  so  many  jour- 
neys to  and  fro  between  Constantinople  and  Venice,  and 
Venice  and  Paris,  are  said  to  have  stood  § — for  the  Curia 

♦  Oell,  5. 13. 

t  At  a  later  period,  the  staiaes  of  the  emperors  were  inviolable 
6uictuariefl»  firom  which  even  the  woist  of  erimixuds  eouM  not  be  torn. 
In  like  manner,  the  altars  of  Christianity  have  been  converted—  or,  I 

phould  Fay,  perverted —in to  a  protection  towards  tlic  very  crimes  they 
w'^rc  r:n;-ed  to  banish  from  the  world.  It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that 
nut  on]y  the  Roman  Catholic  sanctuaries^  but  most  of  the  usages  of  that 
church,  are  of  Pagan  origin. 

X  "Seto  was  resolved  to  have  a  Trinmphal  Axeh ;  so  hegan  it  before 
ho  began  to  fight,  and  finished  it  in  spite  of  the  signal  d&osLfitnro  of 
his  arni5.    Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  c.  18. 

§  Tbcn»  is  not  a  shadow  of  prol)al)ility  to  favour  this  assertion.  From 
a  document  in  the  Librai^r  of  Yenice,  it  would  appear  that  these  re< 
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Calabra,  where  the  inferior  priests,  after  making  their  obser- 
vations Oil  the  new  moon,  used  to  conrene  tlie  people  to 
acquaint  them  when  the  ides  and  nones  would  fall ;  for  the 
Public  Portico— and  for  the  endless  catalogue  of  binldings 
of  all  kinds  that  antiquaries  aBsign  to  this  little  spot.  It  is 
most  probable,  however,  t\y.\t  many  of  them  succeeded  to 
each  other,  and  dearlv  impossible  that  the  whole  could  ever 
have  stood  :it  oucu  upon  tins  hdl. 

[jonciitli  tlio  Senator's  i'alace,  or  ratlicr  formiutT;  the  lower 
part  ut  lia  walls,  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice, 
built  of  larf^e  square  blocks  of  peperin  stone,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  both  on  its  south  and  west  sides.  It  is  generally 
s  opposed  to  liave  been  the  Hhhularium,  where  the  laws  and 
piumc  records  were  suspended  on  tablets  of  bronze;  not  less 
than  three  thousand  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  destroTBd 
in  the  conflagration  which  ensued  during  the  bloody  conflMSt 
that  took  in  <^  Capitol  betwiee&t&^arties  of  Tib^UB 
andYeetpttoan:*'  Xfaevalbof  tfae^bdiffaniMiitBdf^ 
ilie  aatiqiiarioi  mmed  to  think,  eeespeii  the  flames,  (though 
the  destruction  they  caused  mmt  haivebeen  toleiably  serious, 
when  Vespasian  thought  it  nee&mtf  to  set  the  example  of 
clearing  amy  the  rubbiih,  by  oanying  off  a  part  of  it  on  his 
own  slwulder,t)  and  they  coiisider  those  we  now  see  to  be  of 
the  age  of  Sylla,  by  whom  tlie  tSakuhmum  was  bujlt. 

When  we  Tisited  interior  of  th»  andoit  buildnaff,  one 
of  the  Senatoc^s  serwnts  oondncted  us  down  long  flights  of 
stairs  from  the  palaee,  and  through  cold  and  dirty  passages, 
to  ihe  remains  of  an  anihed.eaiTraor  of  consideiable  extent, 

no^ed  "  Grecian*'  horses  were  cast  in  the  low  ages  in  the  isle  of  Chios. 
The  anthonticity  of  this  stiitement  is,  however,  warmly  disputed.  Judg- 
in:^:  fi  oiu  the  style  of  sculpture,  I  should  not  have  siipposed  they  could 
be  a  work  of  the  meridian  of  art ;  but  Winkeiman  never  expresses  a 
doubt  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  of  eopper,  not  of  broan,  sad  have 
heengUi 

*  Vespasian,  however,  took  great  pains  to  repair  the  loss,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  by  causin;^  scnrch  to  be  made  through  nil  the  libraries  and 
cities,  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  world,  for  copies  of  them,  "and 
thus  again  furnished  a  collection  of  ancient  recordu,  in  which  were  con- 
tained the  decrees  of  the  Senate  almoBt  from  the  boilding  of  the  city; 
and  also  of  the  acts  of  the  Comitia  vehiiiTe  to  the  alliances,  treaties  and 
privileges  granted  to  any  nation  or  indiridaaL" — Vide  Snetonios. 

t  Baetonioi^  Life  of  Yespa8ian>  8. 
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and  of  a  noble  and  solid  stjie  of  srohitecture,  not  iinlilce  that 
of  ilie  ColosBeum;  and^  for  mj  own  part,  I  should  think  its 
pretendbiis  to  biglier  antiquity  yery  dubious,  and  that  thm 
— ^whatc?fer  it  may  be — ^like  the  rest  of  the  buildingi  of  the 
€mtol,  was  in  all  {nrobability  lebuilt  by  YeapaBian. 

the  antiauaries  have  been  so  much  puzzled  to  accommodate 
aQ'^e  builoings  which  stood  here  with  auffioient  room,  that 
they  hsre  been  obliged  to  pile  one  upon  the  top  of  another 
— Pelion  upon  Oesa, — ana  some  of  them  say  this  was  the 
Public  Portico;  that  the  Tabulariumwns  built  above  it;  and 
that  above  the  Tahularkim  stood  the  Athenmm  and  Public 
Library,  instituted  by  Hadrian.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture; 
and  vainly  should  we  now  try  to  picture  what  was  once  the 
GapitoHne  Hill.  But  when  wc  think  of  its  invulnerable 
Citadel,  its  vanished  temples,  its  triumphal  nrchcs,  its  splendid 
porticos,  its  golden  statues,  and  all  its  unparalleled,  but  for- 
s^otten  splendours, — it  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  look  round  on 
the  scattered  ruins  of  that  seat  of  empire  which  awerl  the 
world, — to  behold  a  convent  of  barefooted  friars  usurpinp^  the 
roud  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, — a  lew  mi^ernblo 
ovels  erowninc'  the  Tar]ieian  rock, — and  the  palace  of  a 
modern  Koman  Pat  rician,*  oecnpyinc^  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Ovid  and  the  School  of  Philosophers. 

The  Senator's  palace — ^but  you  have  heard  so  mucli  of  the 
Senator's  palace,  that  perhaps  you  would  like  to  liear  some- 
thinjT  of  the  Senator;  and  the  images  of  Cato,  and  Cicero, 
and  limtus,  and  the  Gracchi,  rushing  upon  your  mind,  you 
will  perhaps  oxj  u  et  that  this  last  of  Boman  Senators  should 
unite  their  virtues. 

Alas!  this  Senator  ^vithout  a  Senate — ^tlus  Judge  without 
the  power  of  doing  just  ice — ^this  Ruler  ^\'ithout  rule — ia  a 
foreign  Italian  of  noble  birth,  appointed  by  the  Popo  to  bear 
that  empty  name.  He  is  a  paijeant,  a  phantom,  a  jest;  a 
slave  without  power,  or  even  pride,  that  can  hear  bimself 
saluted  "the  Koman  Senator,"  without  feeling  the  bitter 
moekery  of  such  a  name  ! 

This  office  has  existed  more  than  five  hundred  years. 

♦  The  Palazzo  Oafiarelli, — which  has  been  supposed  t©  fill  the  ancient 

site  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings.  It  is  much  more  certain,  liow- 
ever,  that  in  its  stablcH,  cellars,  an^l  trardenfi^  are  considerable  remaina 
of  Uie  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Ciuuiui. 
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When  the  powerfiil  eloquence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia — the 
earliest,  and  perhaps  the  most  enlightened  and  irreproachable 
of  all  the  champions  of  civil  and  religiousi  liberty — ^had  shot 
a  gleam  of  promise  on  the  Seven  Hills,  even  amidat  the  dark- 
ness of  the  twelfth  century,  Rome  for  a  moment  sa^v  her 
ancient  rii^lit^^  restored.  But  her  liberty  was  an  accident; 
her  slavery  a  habit.  And  when,  by  the  decree  of  an  English 
pontiff,*  and  a  barbarian  monarchf — the  apostle  and  the 
martyr  of  freedom  had  expiated  his  heresy  at  the  stake,  and 
his  ashes  were  scattered  in  the  Tiber — ^fcno  Boman  Senate, 
which  he  had  roused  into  life  and  action,  after  the  slumber 
of  ages,  and  wiuch  in  him  seemed  to  lose  its  soul — diyided, 
distracted,  and  torn  mtli  diaeennonB,  delegated  its  pomet  to 
one  individual,  amiuaillj  elected,  and  nuned  tiie  Senator, 
wlioae  privileges  ^  Pope  was  compelled  to  acknowledge. 
Not  a  KomaOy  However,  was  fomid,  wlio  did  not  abuse  the 
trust;  and  itwas  therefore  decreed,  that  aliens  from adistant 
should  alone  he  appointed,  and  such  onlT  are  even  now 
eligible  to  this  office.  A  fionum  cannot  be  a  Soman  Senator; 
but  foreign  princes,  and  even  the  Popes  themselves,  hove 
filled  the  post.  The  election,  from  being  annual  and  popular, 
soon  beciune  permanent  anid  arbitrarT.  The  dignity  mm 
held  for  life — the  authoriiy  was  gradually  limited,  andnual^ 
annulled-Hmd  the  offi^oe  of  Boman  Senator  soon  ceased  to  be 
anything  but  a  name. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  dtv  is  regulated  by  the 
governor  of  Bome,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Pone,  and 
moveable  at  pleasure,  who  rules  with  arbitrary  authority. 

Near  the  oase  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  beneath  the 
Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere>  are  the  Tullian,  or  Hamer^ 
tine  Prisons,  or  at  least  all  that  now  remain  of  them.  Thej 
were  orii^ally  beg^  by  Ancus  MaTtius,  and  finished  by 
ServiuB  Tullius,  who  is  said  to  have  built  or  excavated  the 
deepesfc  of  the  dungeons,  and  they  were  considerably  enlarged 
in  succeeding  times.  It  was  to  these  dungeons  that  the 
accomplices  of  Catiline,  when,  by  the  eflects  of  Cicero's 
accusing  eloquence,  they  were  condemned  to  immediate  death, 
were  conducted  from  the  Senate-house  through  the  Porum, 
and  strangled.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Jugiurtha  perished  of 
hunger;  that  Sejanus,  that  sport  of  fortune,  met  the  just 

*  Adrian  lY.,  the  only  EngUah  Pope.     f  Frederick  Barbsiesm, 
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junisliment  of  his  crimes  in  an  ignominious  death,*  and  thA 
1\  rseus,  the  captive  King  of  Macedonia,  lingered  in  hopeles' 
imprisonment ;  though,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was 
removed,  at  the  intercession,  of  hia  himiajie  coiKjueror,  to  a 
less  horrible  abode.f 

There  arc  still  tv.'o  dungeons  iii  these  prisons,  an  upper 
and  a  lower  one,  to  which,  in  Roman  times,  crimiiiula  were 
lowered  through  a  round  hole,  called  JRohur^  (probably 
because  made  in  soHd  oak),  and  left  to  perish.  The  stairs 
by  which  we  descend  at  present  are  modem.  In  the  deepest 
of  these  dungeons,  it  is  said  St.  Feter^  was  imprisoned  by 
ixmiroand  of  Nero.  The  pillar  he  was  chained  to  is  still  shown, 
and  so  also  is  a  mizaculotui  spmg  of  water,  whieh  sprmig 
&rtii  at  the  apostle's  oommand  when  he  was  going  to  baptize 
^e  fbvfy  conTerted  gaolers.  The  present  eu^>de  of  this 
dungeon  thinks  he  tnumphantly  rdutes  aU  the  cavils  of 
soeptieismy  with  respect  to  its  miiaculous  origin,  when  he 
offers  this  water  to  you  to  taste  ci,  and  assuies  you  it  is  real 
water,  **aeg^  vera**  He  never  fails,  too,  to  make  you 
observe  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  staircase,  which  he  says  is 
the  impression  of  the  apostle's  head  when  the  gaoler  brutally 
drove  it  against  tiie  walL  When  it  was  shown  to  ns,  a 
vn<^ed  wit  of  the  party  observed,  that  this  irreverent  legend 
would  only  prove  St.  Peter's  head  to  be  tiie  thicker  of  the  twou 

There  is  nothing  but  tradition  to  prove  the  imprisonment 
of  St.  Peter  here;  and,  though  byno  means  improbable,  those 
who  have  been  long  at  Borne  will  not  be  inclined  to  give 
much  weight  to  such  unsupported  legends.  The  place  of  the 
apostle's  mart^T-dom  is  pomted  out  at  San  Fietpro  inMon- 
torio;  and  the  splendid  dome  of  St.  Peter's  now  rises  above 
his  supposed  tomb. 

Though  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  the 
flame  dungeon,  no  miiades  of  his  working  are  recorded.§ 

*  Sallnst.  de  Bel,  Jugurt. 
•f*  To  Alba.    Plutarch's  Life  of  Paulus  iBmilius. 
$  Nibby.  Furo  Eomano.    P.  129. 
g  These  eells  m  no  longer  medaspriBoiui;  but  beneatha  pari  (tf  the 
fl^tor*s  Palace  there  is  a  gaol,  the  wretched  Inmates  of  whidi,  crowd- 
ing against  the  iron  bars  of  their  windows,  vociferously  assail  tlic  im- 
fortnnntc  stranger  who  may  stop  to  admire  Marcoa  AozelillS  Mid  thd 
noble  horse,  with  noisry  unportunitieB  for  haiocchu 
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The  entrance  to  the  Mamertine  prisons  ^vaa  anciently  afc 
iske  upper  story  and  at  the  side.  A  staircase  from  the  rorum, 
connected  ^dth  the  door  of  the  prisons  by  a  bridge,  led  up  to 
it,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seala  OmnonuBy  the 
Stair  of  Groans.  The  corpses  of  the  crhnmalB  who  had  been 
«Kiecuted  in  the  dua^ons  wm  publicly  e^poied  txpoQ  this 
'Inadge,  or  igriomhriomly  haxM  from  mbo  'Ab  I^ofiiiil. 
Thwo  iteixB  oDtyooiidiiflfted  to  the  .pciwBB;  ibiBj  did  not  lead 
io  Hbe  flapitol,  to  nUdi  ihoe  wm  tian  MBBii,  two  fnr 
faotpMUMMfero,  and  one  (tiw  WbJbim,  OKB««*Ci^p^fi0lMiii0)f^ 
tilie  tnHiiipSal  oin  wUnli  bme  ti»  ecKiiqi]6Dm.to  Ae  0?em]^ 
€f  Jiqpiter  Oflfilolniiig.  ThnlMfcy'iftwpaaniig  l>0B6ii(yitiie 
Axdi  of  .Saptmikis  Sevsnui  in  liie  'FmaOf  'tuniod  to  1^  kft» 
sod  aBoeDdiMtotbe«nnimitaf  thehill — nolK>dy  knows  ezaotly 
•how;  bat  that  it  did  mend,  (and  tiie  mn  upon  it)  is  an 
hiHterieal  ftot  &tt  oan  adnit  of  no  dopule.  I  dull  perhi^ 
zetum  to  tliia  mbject  wjbm  I  get  you  doim  into  tiie  JPomni. 
Of  tiie  other  two  aaoontBy  one  was  the  Om6mn  Ofa«hf$^  con* 
sisting  of  a  hundred  or  more  steep  steps,  on  the  west  side  of 
hSl,  up  the  ftce  of  the  Tarpeian  Moek,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  commoAeed  nearly  from  the  present  site  of  the  Piazza 
Montanara;*  and  the  other,  the  Clwut  jUyh^  m  believed  to 
luiTe  ascended  from  the  Forum  to  the  sacred  grove  and  altar 
of  itomulus,  nearly  in  the  same  ntoation  as  the  present  foot* 
way,  by  the  Scala  Cordonata,  from  the  Ecrum  to  the  Piazza 
di  Campidoglio.  Thns  aU  tiie  three  amnto  ^  the  Capitol 
were  extremely  near  each  otiur,  being  on  the^aoutli  or  west 
sides  <^  the  hill.  There  was  no  aaesntirliataYer  on  tibe  noztib^ 
nor,  it  is  beli8?ed»  on  the  east  side. 

I  must  long  since  have  exhausted  your  patienee  with  this 
tedious  account  of  the  Capitol;  but  who  can  tread  its  soil 
without  seeking  to  recall  to  memory  or  imagination  what  it 
once  was  ?  W  ho  can  gaze,  even  upon  one  sohtar}  stone  of 
the  citadel  of  Republican  Rome,  without  Gndcavourmg  to 
pertetrnte  the  ohscnrit^''  of  time,  and  catch  even  a  faint  un- 
certaiu  glimpse  of  tliat  sacred  seat  of  the  Tirtues  and  tho 
liberties  that  have  fled  for  ever  ? 

Yes!  long  ages  of  ruin  have  since  rolled  away — deep  de- 
gradation has  covered  it,  and  the  darkness  of  oblivion  has 

*  Lirr.  f!ib.  yiii.)  places  it  at  the  "Forum  Olitoriiim,  on  the  tiM^ 
which  the  i^uasm  Moataoaia  is  generally  supposed  to  sisnd. 
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Bettled  upon  it — and  yet,  does  not  the  light  that  once  ahone 
here,  stili  slied  its  brightness  through  the  Woild? 

Wz  spettfc  Hm  mflming  in  idfatiE^  the  Avesitme,  the  most 
mston  of  the  Soran  Sw.  It  is  m^ddod  fiom  the  Palatine 
IfUmYaikj  cf  i]i0  dim  Mmmm^^fiDiixaml^ 
li»  ih0  liEibBr  HmriL  B  ii  Mid  4o  have  denmd  its  attme 
from  ATaDtinufly  m  idag  4t  iJha,  who  mm  hami  hm  m  a 
fansel grove,  M^gbrnmpmened  1»%mcjhAi9  poriod  upon 

It  mm  mUML  to  Sflm,  m  1  bm  dnnd^  montiimed,  bj 
Aneoa  Iforidm^  and  peopled  hj  tiba  captive  inhabitants  of 
PojitoEiiim,  TeUfiim^  and  Kghii^  ihra  laim  TSUages  ait  a 
■hflrt  dtfftapfw  hom  Bnau^  wfaiidi  he  destroyed.  1&  whde, 
oraib  kMUrff^Aegiaaifeer  mzttf  tid^  ICount,  aonst  have  been 
infiliidad  in  the  mdl  offiaamBa  TcdUna.  Same  antiquaries, 
indeed,  hanw  chosen  to  assert,  thadb  it  was  ftnst  included  in 
the  walls  of  Bcoae  hj  the  Emperor  CSamdins,— -bjr  wheon, 
indeed,  it  was  fint  kicbided  in  the  ^omwrium^  when  he 
extended  its  csauioeaated  circle;  but  no  authority  can  be 
*  adduced  in  support  of  their  opinions,  and  an  iiresistible 
weight  of  •eridflate  jean  be  bnMight  against  it.f  Besides, 
how,  in  the  name  of  ooaiiDan  aenae,  eoald  Bonio  be  the  dJtj 
of  the  Seyen  HiUb,  if  it  was  confined  to  six  ?;): 

In  tha  eadk^  ages  of  Borne,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  neithor  of  the  Es^uihne  nor  Ayentine  hills  was 
inhabited.  We  read  in  Ijaj  of  nightly  meetings  of  the 
disaffected  §  beiug  held  i^on  the  iaemetlto  the  ^;Eeat  alarm 
of  the  Senate ;  and  the  two  anifis  that  joined  m  rebellion 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Decemvirs,  encamped  upon  the 
h^teir.||   Bnt  &oia  tiie  gveat  eicteiit  ni  the  Arentine,  which 

•  Puny,  la  his  TSsL  Siet.  mentioas  the  Imuretum,  on  the  Aventine. 
Laarel  jcin-oyes  were  ooii8id«itd  among  the  aaciflDts  a  proteetioa  from 
lightning  and  pestilence. 

t  hivy,  book  i.  chap.  38.  Dionjsius  Halicamassiia,  ii.  iii.  and  iv. ; 
and  Sdabo^  book  t.  Tide  l^aidini,  Mb.  i.  cap.  5,  for  a  erowd  of  autho- 
ittiea,  and  a  long  dia^rtatioii  m  proof  of  it. 

t  Septemoiie  nna  aibi  nraro  dxcomdablt  aKeos^YlniL  Uh.  tL  tot. 
9B4. 

%  Uiy,  m  ii.  c»p.  .23.  U  ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6(L 
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18  computed  by  Diou)  sius  Halicarnassus  to  be  tbree  miles  in 
circumference,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  waa  abundant 
room  for  encampments  at  that  eany  period. 

The  Aventine  has  two  distinct  summits,  and  indeed  it 
mi^ht  almost  be  called  two  liills,  for  they  are  divided  by  a 
valley;  but  I  do  not  find  that  they  were  ever  distin  squished 
by  diflercnt  names.  Near  the  base  of  the  most  southern  of 
its  heights,  are  the  gigantic  ruhis  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla; 
but  it  is  the  northern  summit  whicli  overhangs  the  river, 
that  we  must  now  ascend.  It  was  this  that  KerniiB  chose 
for  the  site  of  his  inauspicious  augury,  and  which,  long  before 
that  period,  was  famed  for  the  exploits  of  Hercides,  who 
piu'sued  the  robber  Cacus  to  his  den  on  this  mount.  The 
entrance  to  this  cave,  did  not,  it  seems,  overhang  the  river ; 
Hud  indeed  it  would  baye  been  utteiiy  impoBcdble  for  Gacus,  or 
snj  other  person,  to  liaye  dragged  the  oxen  up  this  orecipice 
Imckwardsirf  their  taibu*^  Asit^WyhemiisthjirTehaaldBoim 
4ar0ab]eB  in  pulling  them  «in  this  manner,  all  the  way  from  the 
fbankti  of  the  river  whe^e  they  were  grazin^,t  to  tluit  part 
the  hill  &cing  the  Palatine  Whm  the  opemng  of  his  den  ma 
situated.  Hercules;  as  soon  as  he  awose;  was  guided  to  the 
place  bj  their  lowings ;  and  'aifter  yainly  endkayouzing  to 
loree  open  the  mouth  o£  the  cave,  vent  round  to  the  side 
that  overlooks  the  riyer;  hurled  down  a  rock  that  formed  the 
back  of  it,  and  opened  for  himself  a  passage  to  his  revenge. 

But  being  nu>tkdlv  of  opinion  that  Virgil  tells  the  stoiy 
rather  better  than  I  do,  I  wiE- refer  you  to  mm. 

In  consequence  of  this  in/omtion  of  breaking  open  the 
eayem,  Hercules,  who  piouslj  ascribed  it  to  Jove,  dedicated 
an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  Inveafy>r,  at  the  £Dot  of  the  hill,  near 
the  river,  and  raised  another  at  the  same  time  to  himself^ 
under  the  name  of  Hercules  the  Yictorioas*  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Ara  Maxima,  or  great  altar,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Hercules  by  his  contemporary,  Evander,  at 
the  base  of  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Palatine  Hill.; 
was  enclosed  by  Eomulus  within  the  line  of  his  furtow ;  and . 
was  venerated  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of 
!Roman  story. 

•  The  Altar  of  the  Mician  Jove,  (Jovis  Midi)  which  stood 
upon  the  Aventine  "H'll,  was  erected  by  Numa,  in  order  to 
•  Vide  Llvy,  lib.  U  cap.  7.  +  ViigU,  lib.  viii 
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draw  down  upon  earth  the  King  of  Heaven,  invisible  iu  the 
temxrs  of  his  lightnings  and  thunderbolts.  The  process  of 
aoeomplisbjiig  "^is,  Kuma  learnt  from  a  (Imnken  Faun,  or, 
accor£ng  to  some  authorities,  from  the  rural  deities  Miunue 
and  Pictfff,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  intoxicate  by  mixing 
the  waters  of  the  fountain  on  the  Aveutizie,  wmch  they 
frequented,  with  wine  and  honey ;  and  having  caught  them 
in  this  situation,  he  tied  them  with  cords  in  spite  of  their 
Proteus-power  of  transtbrmation,  till  they  grew  sober,  and 
let  him  into  the  secret.* 

No  traces  of  this  famed  or  £ibled  brook,  which  Numa  and 
the  JPauns  loved  to  haunt  on  this  mount,  can  now  be 
discerned.  But  the  Cave  of  Cacus,  we  are  gravely  informed, 
is  still  extant  on  the  steep  side  of  the  Aventine  that  over- 
hangs the  Tiber ;  and  some  of  our  active  friends  scrambled 
about  in  seaxch  of  it  among  the  thorns  and  brushwood  that 
fringe  its  perpendicular  bank,  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
breaking  their  necks,  and  to  the  actual  demolition  of  their 
clothes.  But  though  they  foimd  holes  in  abundance,  they 
never  met  with  any  that  could  contain  a  single  ox,  or  that, 
by  any  stretch  of  courtesy,  could  be  dignified  with  the  name 


remains  undiscovered  to  this  day. 

There  are  now  no  traces  of  the  Cluma  Fiiblieii,\  the 
ancient  ascent  of  Mount  Aventine. 

•  A  modem  road,  bounded  by  two  high  walls,  led  us  to  the 
smnmit,  where  we  stopped  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Priorata,  or  rather  at  the  a^acent  imfumished  and  desolate 
viBa,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Braschi  £unily.  AVe 
ascended  to  the  weed-covered  ielvedere,  at  the  top,  and  from 
thence  gazed  around  us  at  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Aventine, 
in  all  its  lonehness  and  desolation.  Of  all  the  ancient  and 
magnificent  buildings  that  once  covered  it,  not  a  trace 
remains — not  a  stone  to  mark  where  they  have  stood:  nor  is 

*  Vide  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  iii.;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Numa,  who  is 
pleased  to  give  us  the  receipt  (consisting  of  a  mixture  of  onions,  human 
hairs,  and  live  pilchards)  by  which  a  mortal  could  thus  control  the 
peiiy.  He  declares  it  to  be  in  use  "to  this  day;"  but  neither  the 
inspired  Nnma  nor  the  drunken  Fauns  had  the  wit  to  inv^t  the  charm 
discovered  by  Benjamiii  FrankliiL 

t  Ovid«  Fast,  v.— Livy»  lib.  zz. 


abode  of  Gacus,  as  £ur  as  I  know. 
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there  any  erection,  even  of  modem  dajs,  that  meets  the  eye, 
except  some  decaying  churches  and  half-deserted  conyents. 

At  our  feet  rolled  the  Tiber,  sullen  and  sad,  whose 
"yellow"  flood,  a  little  higher  up  the  stream,  broko  over  tlie 
ruined  pier  of  the  Pom  SMicius,  where  the  single  vaiouf  o£ 
Horatius  Codes  defended  E<ome  from  an  army  of  her  foes. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  the  long  white  line  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Eipa  Grande,  the  modem  port  of  Rome,  glittered 
in  the  sun.  Behind  it  rose  Monte  Montono,  anciently 
Janiculum,  with  churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  fountains, 
hanging  on  its  side,  half  concealed  in  wood  j  and  at  ita  base 
stood  the  majesty  of  St.  Peter's* 

On  our  right,  the  Palatine,  covered  with  the  dark  gray 
ruins  of  i  lic  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  hid  froni  our  view  the 
Homan  Forum;  and,  far  above  the  palaces,  the  cupolas,  and 
the  belfries  of  the  modern  city,  towered  the  storied  hilla 
that,  all  around,  bounded  the  wide  plain  of  the  deserted 
Campagna. 

Such  was  the  prospect  that  met  our  view  from  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  oeven  Hills  of  Some.  At  its  base  were 
anciently  the  ITavalia,  or  port  of  Borne;  the  Temple  of 
Fortumna,  the  goddess  of  the  port ;  tlie  Emporiimi,  or  nm^ 
gazines ;  the  piu)lie  gammB,  gkxrdioiuieft  ftnr  salt,  Ae.  &a, 
tsome  lemainB  of  vM£  m  still  to  be  seen  on  the  IdU  aide^aa 
the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  tiie  FMa  Bm  IMkk,  ht 
repabUcan  days,  the  Araitme  was  the  randenee  of  "BBn^y^y^ 
the  first  Doet  of  Borne ;  and  m  the  time  Ito  empiray  it 
was  dignmed  with  tiie  pmate  house  of  Trajan,  tke  hast  of 
her  empevorB. 

On  this  moimt  stood  the  Temple,  Porlaco,  and  lAtrnj  <^ 
Libert^,*  l^e  first  pubHc  Ebncr^  in  Borne.  Heie,  too,  in 
later  tuneSy  was  the  Temple  of  lm,f  stigmatised'  hj  Jmnal  t 
ae  the  scene  of  the  most  disgracefiil  lieeiitURuiiess ;  hot  it  is 
Tsm  to  go  through  a  dry  enmnerttlon  of  all  tte  vaushed 
monuments  of  sjgJ^dour  whidi  onoe  crowded  this  deserted 
mount,  since  thw  very  site  is  wholly  unknown.  It  is  only 
eertsin^lfiat  on  this  part  of  it,  (ovedeoking  the  Tiber,)  stood 
the  famous  Temple  of  ^the  Gammon  IKana,"  built  by  SeniuB 
Tnllius;  ae  ealM,  beeaua» saBDHon  ti^  all  the  Jatm  tdbea^ 

•  lify,  lib.  3dz.  and  Ub.  It.  f  Mealtasd  by  tlMr. 

t  Jaraal,  Sab  tL  ra;  iSf. 
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X£Hf  liE  OF  THE  SEA*  IfiT 

— ^tlie  Temple  of  Jnno  Eiegina,  vowed  by  Caniillus  in  the 
war  with  Yen,  to  ^sliich  the  stattio  of  the  goddess,  having 
first  nodded  assent,  was  transported  with  great  pomp  from 
the  conquered  city,* — and  the  Temple  of  the  Bona  Dm, 
which  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  liemu:* 
took  his  inauapic'ious  augury.  Into  that  temple  none  but 
women  might  ever  be  admitted ;  into  these  mysteries  none 
but  women  might  ever  bo  initiated.  It  was  a  sort  of  female 
freema:>onrY ;  and  the  rites  practised  there  were  as  carefully 
concealed  from  the  male  sex  in  those  days,  as  ai"(^  the  secrets 
ot"  the  lodge  frum  the  fairer  part  ut"  creation  in  ourn.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  certain  rites  of  the  mysterious 
goddess  were  solemnized  in  private  houses  rather  than  in  the 
temple  of  her  worship,  firom  the  well-known  circumstance  of 
Clodius  having  entered  the  house  of  Julius  Cssar,  disguised 
as  a  wonum,  on  the  night  of  tfaaor  oelebstttion ;  in  oon- 

while  h» 

iowBceA  bis  belief  in  ber  izmoceofle,  beesuot  tite  iri&  o€ 
Cnar  mi^ht  not  even  be  iiMfwcted." 

Aceording'  to  tbe  eupposdtiQiiB  q£  wom»  antiqaaaeBi  the 
»te  of  tbe  Temple  of  md  Bona  Bea  is  now  ooeapied  hj  the 
CSmrdi  of  Santa  Mnria  itH  Fjoonta^  But  tins  it  vague 
coiuectuie. 

ft  bdonffed,  m^,  belangs,  to  tile  Knights  of  Mrita;  and, 
m  mere  ebivalrie  daya^  maf  hare  shaafed  in  tbe  aneieiife 
lE^lendotff  of  tiieir  order.  At  prannit  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  in  it  except  a  marble  sareopbagaS)  adorned  with  a  bas* 
xebef  of  Pdlas  and  tiie  Musea^  and  nrobably  destined  £<x  an 
aBoemt  poet,  but  now  peawaoed  oj  the  bones  of  soma- 
dbscure  old  bishop.  'Tis^aoamiiat  steange,  that  this  worthy 
prelate,  "adio,  I  dfffe  say,  was  never  visited  by  tbe  Qoddess  of 
Wisdom,  or  tbe  Nine,  in  his  life,  should  be  thns  surrounded 
with  them  in  deatb.  13w  acyeisuig  gardens  are  kept  witb  a 
degree  of  neaibieaa^  ymj  me  out  o£  England ;  an(^  emn,  at 
tins  dead  season  of  HiB  year,  the  xoaes  and  waUflowers  were 
in  fuH  Ueom*  Transported  at  the  sight,  I  was  in  the  midst 
«f  happiness- and  fbwer«4iedBy  when  t^  old  gardener  insisted 
upon  my  kafviiig  fkum;  and,  in  spite  of  my  repugnance, 
conducted  me,  with  determined  resolution  and  obstinate 
I,  to  the  garden  gate,  out  of  which  he  tuined  me,  aa  X 
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conceived,  Tvltli  ignominy,  because  I  had  been  pulling  liia 
violets;  but  I  found  1  bad  only  been  thrust  through  it,  in 
order  to  be  burj)rised  with  a  view  of  St.  Peter's  through  the 
key-hole,  so  contrived  as  just  to  take  in  the  whole  elevation 
of  that  fciiiperb  ediliee,  terminating  a  \ista  formed  by  two  tall 
evergreen  hed<;es,  or  vegetable  walls. 

The  aijaeent  chureh   of  S.  Aiessio,  with  its  deserted 
convent,  has  been  juircliascd  by  the  abdicated  King  o£ 
S|)ain,  and  part  of  it  is  now^  fitting  up  for  the  villa  of  his  ex* 
Miijesty,  who  has  also  re])anT'd  the  cli  urch  at  his  o\m  expense, 
and  supports  foui*  iriars  there  to  perform  its  duties. 

Havmg  walked  throui^h  the  old  monarch's  villa,  uhich  is 
handsonH^ly  fitted  up,  and  examined  the  paintings,  some  of 
which  are  good,  we  were  going  away  ^\Ithout  entering  the 
church,  when  one  of  tlie  friars  assured  us  it  j^ossessed  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pictures  hi  the  world.  With  eager 
eyes,  we  hurried  to  see  it ;  and  wlien  at  last,  ii^ii'v  nnieh  pre- 
paration, the  silken  curtain  that  covered  it  \a  as  it h drawn, 
we  beheld  an  old  blackened  piece  of  wood,  on  whieli  some- 
thing like  a  singed  human  face  was  visible,  sumiounted  with 
a  gilt  crown,  and  all  spotted  over  with  golden  stars.  It  was, 
we  were  informed,  a  likeness  of  the  Yirgiu  Mary,  by  no  less 
a  person  than  St.  Luke  himself, — and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  has  not  flattered  her.  Any  tinng  so  ugly  I 
never  before  beheld.  I  told  the  friar,  that  I  hoped  it  was 
no  offence  to  observe,  that  whatever  might  have  been  tlie 
virtues  of  the  Evangelist,  his  talents  in  portrait  painting 
were  by  no  means  great.  The  good  father  did  not  extol 
very  highly  its  merits  as  a  painting,  but  he  enlarged  much 
upon  the  miracles  it  had  wrought,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
"goodness  was  better  than  beauty."  Like  all  the  other 
pictures  of  the  Madumia  by  the  same  hand — and  thej 
abound  all  over  Italy — this  is  a  miraculous  image. 

I  think  Lanzi,  in  his  Storia  Pittorica,  mentions,  that  they 
are  aU  supposed  to  have  been  executed  early  in  the  secoU 
hassi  by  one  Messer  Luca,  a  Greek  painter,  or  a  pupil  of  the 
Greeks,  and  they  are  evidently  works  of  that  barbarous 
school;  and,  barbarously  enough,  are  ascribed  to  the  holy 
Evangelist. 

We  walked  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Santa  Sabiu:^, 
in  order  to  see  the  ancient  columnS|  the  spoils  of  siome 


temple  of  the  Avnntine,  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Two,  of 
a  singular  sort  of  granite,  stand  at  the  entrance ;  and,  in  the 
interior,  twenty-four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  Grecian 
marble  support  the  naves.  This  church  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana ;  and  the  discovery 
of  a  mosaic  pavement,  representing  a  chase  of  wild  beasts,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Dommican  monks,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
would  seem  to  confirm  that  opinion.  This  piece  of  mosaic  is 
preserred  above  one  of  the  doors  in  the  Vatican.  Two 
other  mosaic  pavements,  representing  similar  chases,  and  a 
BmaU.  iEphesian  Diana  in  oiiental  alatMster,  were  found  in  on 
adjoming  Tineyord. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  who  were  not  yet 
contented  with  their  thorny  researches  after  Cacus's  den, 
and  thought,  that  although  they  could  not  dimb  up  to  it 
from  beioWy  they  might  yet  perchance  lower  themselves  down 
to  it  from  above,  made  me  (as  they  did  not  speak  Italian 
tbemeelTes)  put  manifold  questkms  to  tiie  mimka  touching 
itB  supposed  situation ;— but  vain  were  our  oueries.  When 
wc  asked  them  about  CacuB,  they  talkea  to  us  about 
St.  Dominic,  who,  as  they  gratuitously  informed  us,  once 
lived  here,  and  leceiyed  letters  from  heaven,  written  by  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  and  when  we  inquired  about  the  Temple  of 
Xtianis  they  told  us  of  Santa  Sabina,  who,  poor  woman,  it 
seems,  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  with  her  waiting-maid,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  because  she  would  be  a  Christian. 

I  confess,  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  heard  that 
St.  Dominic  had  been  serFed  so  himself;  for  he  who  was  the 
caose  of  thousands  pmshing  at  the  stake,  himself  deserved 
to  suffer  a  death  aa  cruel.  Tou  will  remember,  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Inquisition. 

This  church  contains  a  verf  fine  painting,  the  master-piece 
of  Sasso  Eerrato;  at  least  incomparably  the  best  of  his  worka 


<1 

n 

rvii 

Eedeemer. 

Whilst  some  of  the  party  were  -nnining  after  the  cave  of 
Cacus,  I  lingered  in  the  church.  The  beHef  that  it  occupied 
the  place  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana,  had,  from  vanoua 
OTCumstances,  become  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind; 
nofT.could  I  think  without  emotion,  that  I  stood  amidst  the 
columns,  and  on  the  site  of  that  temple,  where^  in  the  latest 
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moments  of  his  life,  the  younger  Gracchns,  in  the  bitterness 
of  disappointed  patriotism,  ofiered  up  the  prophetic  prayer, 
**  that  the  lioman  people,  for  tlieir  base  ingratitude,  and  their 
treacherous  des^ertion  of  him,  should  be  slaves  for  ever."* 

Amply  wtxa  that  prayer  fulfilled.  As  if  from  that  moment, 
the  Ttomans  gradually  passed  beneath  the  yoke  of  despotism, 
never  to  bo  hberated.  They  have,,  indeed,  known  change  of 
tyrants.  Tn  a  long  succe^on  of  ages,  they  have  been  the 
successive  sport  of  IU)man,  Barbarian,  Goth,  Vandal,  Pope, 
and  Gaul:  but  Ereedom,  which  fled  for  ever  with  the  latest 
sigh  of  Cicero,  has  revisited  the  JSeven  Hills  no  more ;  and 
glory  and  honour,  and  virtue  and  prosperity,  one  by  one, 
have  followed  in  her  train.  Long  nnnaJa  of  tyranny — of  un- 
exampled vice,  of  misery  and  of  crime, — polluted  with  still 
increasing  luxury  aTicl  moral  tarpitiule — record  the  rapid 
progress  of  Eome's  debasement,  it  seems  to  be  the  decree 
of  Heaven,  that  liberty,  onee  lost,  shall  never  be  regained,—* 
and  that  atttkins  whickhnve  ODoe  MIssl,  ^udLziae  no  more. 

USPSHEB  XTTL 

Tht.  Co-vrjAX  AXi)  EsQUJLi^'E  JTiLLg. 

Tk"r  long  extent  of  the  Coelian,  the  most  soutliern  of  the 
Seven  lliUs,  is  crossed  by  the  lofty  arches  of  jN'ero's  Aque- 
duct, in  majestic  masses  of  ruin.  Its  abandoned  site  seems 
now  to  be  divided  between  the  monks  of  St.  Gregory,  and  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  its  sole  inhabitants ;  and  the  chime 
of  their  convent  bells,  as  it  summons  them  to  their  often 
repeated  prayers  by  day,  or  rouses  them  to  their  midnight 
vigils,  is  the  only  sound  that  breaks  upon  its  deep  silence 
and  solitude.  No  human  form  appears,  except  that  below 
the  spreading  palm-tree,t  or  the  dark  cypress-grove  that 
erowns  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  the  garden  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  t^eaAbkgannieDtfto^aiii^^ 
gliding  by. 

The  precipitous  bonks  that  support  the  grounds  or  mrdsn. 
of  this  convent  are  eneirded  bj^^naaBelesB  rcmis  oi  wide 
extent,  consisting  of  flvahes,^  leomms,  niches,  and  obscnm 
ppBoage^  viliick  vamfy  rouse  curiosity,  for  tiieir  dnb^  mui, 

*  PlnteTch^-Lift  of  GidaB  Gnoehn. 

+  The  only  palm-tree  in  Rome,  Yet  its  beauty  would  «?eem  to  prove 
that^  if  planted^  this  omament  and  tgrp«  of  tha  £aat  iraold  floiuiBiL  km. 
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autlioi*,  and  purpose,  are  al]k«  unknown.  Busf  eonjectare^ 
indeed,  haft  pointed  them  out  as  remaiiiB  of  the  Nympheum 
of  1^  luxunoi]»  ^Neio;  but  this  is  scarcely  in  poasibilitj. 
To  whom  tfaqr  magr  luiye  once  belonged  we  kmBr  not^  bat 
oblivion  has  now  msde  them  whdify  her  em. 

Sheath  the  tewer  of  tile  eemrent  are  some  remains  of  an 
mtsoBsA  building,  which  seems  to  lum  been  destroyed  to 
malce  -msf  iot  ito'  Gothic  haglri».  These vertiges  ore  endentfy 
ef  tbe  fsame  age,  style,  and  stiructiire,  as  tiie  Colosseum : 
tiiey  conuit,  like  it,  of  an  atcbed  eomdor,  and  another  is 
flsad  to  be  underneath  it.  Thejr  axe  supposai  to  hare  formed 
ft  pert  of  the  Fiearniai^  foe  tl»  wild  benate  dealsned  Ibr  the 
ttnphitheatre. 

Tlie  Church  of  San^  Stefano  Rotondo,  the  lepoted  Temple 

CkMidiBa,  deaerted,  and  mouldering  to  decay,  erowns  the 
mmUii'n  eifcreiMRy  of  the  Coelian  Hill;  and  upon  a  wide  and 
gnBs-coTeied  iqpace,  that  is  called  its  moat'eaeteniaumnuty 
staoda  tiie  gceat  Bflsilica  of  St.  tFoim  Laterao.  The  monn- 
wuBiBim  ef  modem  superstition  are  here  triumphant  over  the 
bttMcoaeated  well^  tiie  Ming  asrcliea,  and.  tlie  mined  aqoe* 
dticts  of  ancient  grealneaB. 

The  Oo&lian  Mount,  acoardim^to  IHonyaina  Halicamassusi 
w«8  first  added  torSome  by  &mulus, — according  to  Liyy, 
'by  Tollua  Hoel^iu, — accorm^  to  8trabo,  by  Ancns  Martins, 
end  according  to  Tacitaa,  by  G^rquinius  Pnscaa.  What  the 
aa&eieiit  UatcSinui  of  Berne  differed  about,  ire  need  not  pre- 
tend to  dedde  upon.  AH,  however,  agree  t&act  it  Ibnn^  a 
port  of  Borne;  and  wa  must  be  conte&t  to  xemain  in 
unMrtain^  ae*  to  wUeh  of  tiie*  kings  first  oeeupied  it.  Livy, 
-who  gfirea  ite  brntocr  the  mtoat  ciieumBtantiaQy,  infimns  na,'^ 
tib«ft  aAar  TidLue  HeatiHne  bad  imsed  Alba  to  l^e  ground^ 
nd  bm^lU  ite  captive  iidiabitanta  te  Borne,  he  bmh  hia 
0mi  pt^aci&  en  tbia  MU,  and  ever  afterwards  lived  tiiere. 
We^  howeyer,  find  ne  authority  in  tbia  or  asty  other  acocnmt, 
ftr  the  belief  atiU  popularly  entertained^  tint  ihe  CUria 
jBSutiKa,  which  he  boilt  to  eentasn  the  Senate,  augmented 
by  the  ttaaaported  Alban  fiunilies,  stood  here;  on  the  wn^ 
Iran ,  it  ia  well  knorwn  abnm  to  have  been  in  1^  lV>rau.t 

laeiteBt  rehtea,  tiait  tbia  moont  waa-  originally  calted 

*  Lib.  L  cap,  30.  f  Yide  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  47,  48. 
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Qmrquetidanus:,  fr(im  tlie  groves  of  oak  witli  wliicli  it  was 
covered,  and  that  it  received  the  lunne  of  Coelius  from  an 
Etruscan  (  hief  who  led  a  body  of  Etruscans  to  the  succour 
of  TarquiiiiiLs  Priseus ;  and  afterwards,  witli  his  followers, 
inhabited  a  part  of  it,  and  of  the  adjacent  low  grounds.  A 
street  extending  from  the  T^oman  Fonim  towards  the  Yela- 
brum,  and  frorti  them  called  the  Tuscan  street,  was,  bowever, 
the  princi]);il  n  sidi  iue  of  these  settlers.  In  the  time  of  the 
empire,  Tiberius  commanded  that  it  should  be  called  Mount 
Augustus,  because  a  statue  of  himself,  in  the  house  of  a 
private  citizen  on  this  hill,  had  miraculomly  remaijicd  imcon- 
sumed  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration;  just  as  dncrs  images 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  have,  in  times  and  ])l;uf  .s  ^vhere  great 
faith  prevails.  eHcaporl  the  flames.  The  cause  of  this  Pagan 
niiracle  was  perhaps  satisfictorily  accounted  for  hy  its  eftect 
— the  elevation  of  the  proprietor  of  tliis  miraculous  image  to 
riches  and  honours.  Whether  a  similar  explanation  might 
not  be  given  of  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  miracles,  I  shall 
not  presume  to  inquire.  But  though  Tiberius  could  work 
miracles,  dispose  of  the  lives  of  unoffending  millions,  and, 
like  Jove  on  earth,  make  the  universe  tremble  at  his  nod, 
yet  the  power  of  this  master  of  the  world  was  uisufBcient  to 
change  the  name  of  this  insignificant  speck  on  its  surface, 
and,  except  to  his  own  ear,  the  Goeliau  was  never  called  by 
any  other  appellation. 

Deserted  as  it  is  now,  it  was  once  covered  with  sacred 
fanes,  and  monuments  of  magnificence. 

Not  to  mention  a  little  temple  (sacellum)  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  oak,  guarded  by  nymphs,  which  probably  disap- 
peared at  a  very  early  period,  tnere  was,  upon  this  mounts 
a  sacred  tree,  {Arbor  Sancta,)  dedicated  to  some  god  as  a 
temple ;  a  custom  which,  however  druidical  it  may  appear  to 
us,  would  seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon  among  the 
Homans.*  There  was  also  the  Temple  of  Faimus,  of  Clau- 
dius, of  Bacchus ;  of  the  Goddess  CamsD,  built  by  the  elder 
Brutus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins ;  the  Sacellum 
of  Diana,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  destroyed  by  Piso ;  the 
Schools  of  Arms  and  Letters,t  and  the  School  of  Gladiators | 
the  Macellum  Magnum^  built  by  Augustus,  a  market  where 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  cap.  i. 

t  The  Ladus  MatatinuB,  and  Lndus  GaUicua. 
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meaty  ftih,  and  all  sorts  of  proyiBionfl,  were  fldd ;  together 
with  hi|n&redB  of  other  buildings,  of  which  the  Yery  sites  are 
uiiknown,  and  ereiy  trace  has  long  since  vanished. 

Some  broken  inscriptions  that  were  once  dug  up,  gare 
a  fiiint  shadow  of  reason  for  believing  that  the  Oattra  Fere^^ 
gHma^  or  Gamp  for  Foreign  Soldiers^  might  have  been  where 
now  stands  Santa  Maria  Navicella^  a  church  which  derives 
its  name  from  a  little  marble  ship  that  was  placed  before  it 
in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  Much  dispute  has  arisen 
whether  this  sculptured  bark  be  ancient  or  modem— that  it 
IB  ugly  ,  I  apprehend,  can  admit  of  none. 

!l£iviiig  finished  oinr  rapid  survey  of  the  Coslian  Hill,  we 
now  descended  fiom  it  to  the  Colosseum,  which  stands  in 
the  basin  formed  by  the  Ccelian,  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
Palatine  Hills,  (once  occupied  by  Nero's  Great  Pond,)  and 
passing  round  it,  ascended 

THE  ESQUILINE  HILL. 

ITe  paused  at  its  summit  beside  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
Claudian  Aqueduct,  and  the  scattered  vestiges  of  buildings, 
of  every  age,  that  are  spread  over  its  wide  extent.  A  part 
of  the  Esquiline  is  covered  with  the  streets  and  buildings  of 
modem  Bome,  but  the  rest  is  abandoned  to  desolation.  One 
half  wm  be  numbered'  with  the  living,  the  other  with  the 
dead;  &r  the  mouldering  and  uncertain  ruins  of  Boman 
days,  and  the  deserted  convent  and  churches  of  F^ptd  ages, 
that  are  thinly  scattered  over  its  wide  expanse,  people  it 
only  with  remembrances.  They  are  monmnents  of  glor)- 
long  since  fled — of  superstition  tottering  to  its  &3L  The 
ruined  stmctures  of  yesterday  are  laid  low  beside  the  ruined 
fiibrics  of  two  thousand  years.  We  behold  the  majestic 
arches  of  the  united  Aqueducts  of  Claudius  and  JN'ero 
49tfetchiDg  over  the  waste  where  once  was  Bome — the  castles 
of  their  waters — ^the  lonely  ruin  of  Minerva  Medica^ — the 
subterranean  sepulchres,  over  which  the  vine  now  flourishes 
— the  triumphal  arch  of  a  debased  emperor — ^the  overthrown 
temple  of  a  prostrate  god — and  the  deserted  theatre  of  blood 
and  carnage,  mingled  with  the  ruined  convent,  whoso  gray 
walls  have  crumbled  into  far  more  total  destauction — the 
weed-grown  cloister,  whose  ancient  inhabitants  are  gone; 
and  the  shrines  of  martyred  saints^  that  know  no  votaries 


BOW.  Such  was  the  prospect  that  met  our  view  on  the 
lonely  sannnit  of  the  Esquiline,  as  we  wandered  among  its 
widely- yea  tiered  ruins,  its  shapeless  masses,  aiid  its  nameless 
Willis  ;  fmi^ineTitB  of  the  wreck  of  ages, — all  that  the  flood  dt 
time  had  left  belimd.  "We  waited  for  admittance  to  the 
ruius  of  a  eonvent,  in  wliicli.  the  Itincrario  states,  (we  after- 
wards found,  falsely)  some  subterranean  apartments,  adorned 
with  imeieut  paintings,  were  to  be  seen  ;*  but  no  human  \'oice 
replied  to  our  repeated  call,  and,  and  we  left  the  "  tield  of 
th(^  Escpnlimet**  Jaaty  without  hsimg  eacountered  oae 
living  being. 

From  its  present,  we  must  turn  to  its  pai?t  state.  The 
E.s(]uilme  Hdl,  as  well  as  the  Viminal  and  Quiriiuil,  was 
added  to  liome  by  Servius  Tiillius,  who  enclosed  the  greater 
part  of  it  mthin  the  circuit  of  his  walls,  and  built  Ms 
palace  upon  it,  which  he  continued  to  inhabit  till  the  day  of 
his  death. 

It  was  in  Ida  flii^ht  from  the  Curia  Host  ilia,  (the  Senate- 
house)  iu  the  Forum,  to  this  palace  on  tlie  Er^qvnline,  that 
he  was  murdered  b}'  the  emissaries  of  Tarquin,  his  son-in-law ; 
and  it  was  on  her  rt  turn  to  it  from  tbc  door  of  tbc  Senate- 
house,  where  she  had  saluted  her  husband  as  king,  that  bis 
unnatnral  daughter  commanded  licr  chariot  wheels  to  be 
dn\  en  over  the  mangled  corpse  of  her  iiitl^er.  The  street 
where  this  horrible  scene  happened,  and  wliieli  was  ever 
afterwards  called  the  Vicm  Sceleratm,  must  therefore  have 
been  between  the  Forum  and  the  Esquiline; J  and  though 
we  have  no  other  data  to  ascertain  its  precise  situation,  yet 
if  your  imagination  desires  some  point  to  repose  on,  you 
may,  if  you  please,  follow  Nardini,  who  fixes  the  very  spot 
where  the  chariot  wheels  of  this  monster  passed  over  the 
bleeding  body  of  her  parent,  exactly  at  the  £»untain  beside 
the  church  of  La  Madonna  de'  Monti. 

The  Esqudine  Mount,  though  thus  early  the  seat  of 
^jALty  y  waS|  duiiiKg  the  gs^eater  port  of  the  republiooa  age^ 

•  In  tiic  ruined  Convent  of  S.  Easebio.    These  apartments  were 
once  discovered,  and  were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Baths  of 
llie  Emperor  €k)rdian,  but  they  were  £lied  up  again.    The  frescos  of 
Baphael  MeagB^witli  wUdi  tlw  duiieli  ins  adonud,  slffl 
fisitors. 
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the  abode  of  the  most  mean  and  wretched  of  the  !Ronian 
people,  and  their  sepulclirc.  In  that  part  of  it  which  was 
'without  the  walla,  we  aie  told  their  imburied  bones  were 
thrown  ;*  a  custom  which  rejects  no  great  credit  either  on 
the  decency,  the  humanity,  or  the  poUcy  of  the  Ecmmns. 

Th»  WH^iKimiiad,  hsmevGr,  the  honour  of  ^ving  birtlL  td 
tiiefitiierofthB  empire,  JuBus  Qesar^t  and  iwithlrle  ra^aro 
it  rose  into  impoimiice.  It  was  aoon  ennobled  witii  the 
hanae  and  gar&u  of  Miecmai^  of  Tirgil,  of  the  younger 
HinY^  of  a  nart  of  Neio  V  Goldek  fiotue^  and  of  the  Palace 
and  Sailis  ii  the  Smperar  Titus,  ijhB  rqina  of  which  are  still 
bfozied  in  its  hoaom.  f^nce,  therefiire,  it  was  the  zesidfipce 
of  taapesoTSf  ministera,  ftvonntes,  and  coiirtierB,  it  muat  have 
been  th«t  of  ihe  great  and  gay  4  They  senmlty  inhabited 
tbe  Snbnna^  a  long  street  widch  extcoided  into  the  plain, 
«[kd  passed  vp1^h]ll.§  Its  precise  sifciiatioii  is  nneertom. 
Affcer  laboomig'tiirough  the  bug  and  peiplezed  dissertatioiia 
tiiat  IVardim,  imd  other  departed  antiquaries,  ha;re  written 
upon  tins  subject,  and  Hstoning  to  the  still  more  intolerable 
oval  dbKxmcaes  that  the  existing  tribe  llave  poured  intomj 
wearying  esn,  I  honestiy  oon&ss  I  am  no  wiser. 

Cicero  teBs  us  there  was  an  altar  to  Bad  ^Fortmie,  er 
{Miaforfcune,  upon  this  hill,  H  erected,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
m  propitiation  of  that  most  forbidding  detty;  Ibr  such  a 
irorohip  could  have  been  carried  on  upon  no  other  principle 
iiian  that  on  whidi  the  Indiana  adore  the  devil. 

The  etymology  of  tins  mount,  unless  it  can  be  deduced 
ttom  Mectihiisy  the  watches  that  miaht  have  been  set  here, 
yon  win  be  happy  to  hear  is  not  to  oe  traced.  It  has  two 
aimmlitB:  Idie  Oppius,  on  whidi  stands  the  ChnrdbL  of  St, 

*  Vide  Horace,  Sat  yiii.  ver.  14,  16 — Jurenal,  &c.  la  Tarious 
passages  of  the  classics  this  disgraceful  custom  is  alluded  to. 

t  Jiilias  Ceeaar  was  bom  ixi  tii&t  part  of  the  ^aburra  which  was 
sifattM  on  this  bilL 

t  Kaidini,  and  the  anthorlties  quoted  by  him,  state,  that  in  the 
Su]:mm  on  this  hill  stood  the  house  of  Sappho,  But  of  whnt  Sappho? 
Not  ccrt.'unly  of  the  Lesbian  Sappho— the  tenth  Muse — who  lived  bit 
hundred  years  before  Chnst — and  hifitoiy  records  the  fiame  of  no  other 
isappho. 

I  Vide  Kiny's  Lstlers. 

I  Cioero  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib^  iU.  cap.  25 

«  Anon  Mate  FsctmM  JbanUiisMsemtia  Tidemui^" 
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Pietro  in  Yincula,  built  upon  a  part  of  the  exteuaive  B;itli3 
of  Titus ;  and  the  Cispins,  *  crowjiod  with  the  Basilica  of 
Santa  Mnna  Maggiore,  and  supposed  fo  have  been  aiiciautlj 
occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Juno  Lucina. 

The  Esquiline  is  of  wide  extent  and  undefined  form,  the 
most  covered  with  ruins,  and  the  most  deserted  of  the  three 
eastern  hilla  of  Borne — ^the  Esquiline,  the  Quimml,  and  the 
Yiminal. 

LETTER  XVin. 

YnnsAii  Am  QviKDrAii  Hills. 

The  Viminal  Hill  is  to  me  terra  mcoanita.    It  is,  or  was, 

situated  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal ;  and  I 
suppose,  "  if  it  be  not  gone,  it  must  be  there  still."    But  I 
bave  already  coij)fesscd  my  incapacity  to  discover  it ;  and, 
though  I  have  frequently  since  most  diligently  renewed  my 
scrutiny,  I  have  been  able  to  descry  nothing  that,  by  any 
latitude  of  interpretation,  can  be  construed  into  the  least 
reseuiblance  to  a  hill.    The  truth  is,  that  it  has  sustained 
between  its  two  puissant  neighbours  ( t]ie  Esquiline  and  the 
Quirinal)  that  extmctiou  which  a  small  state  sometimes 
suffers  between  two  large  ones.    It  has  received  from  them 
a  martyrdom  of  rather  a  different  description  to  that  which 
St.  Lawrence  underwent  upon  it  some  centuries  before — a 
fact  which  I  have  the  best  authority  for  asserting — ^viz.,  that 
of  the  saint  himself.    At  least  a  learned  Italian  coimt,  who 
always  talks  to  me  in  English,  told  me  that  "  San  Lorenzo 
did  sai/ among  his  acts  that  he  teas  heated  up  on  a  (jrndiron^ 
in  the  Baths  of  Oli/mpiate,  fitch  fare  on  the  Hill  Vimvivall^ 
fare  now  stands  his  Church  of  de  bread  and  de  ham.'** 

Now  as  the  count  and  all  the  antiquaries  maintain  that 
this  church  of  de  bread  and  de  ham,  or  S.  Lorenzo  in  pane 
pe^-na — (so  called,  I  believe,  from  the  doles  of  bread  and  ham 
formerly  dealt  out  to  the  poor  at  the  convent  door)  stands 
upon  the  Viminal ;  and  as  it  seems  St.  Lorenzo — who  certainly 
ought  to  know  best — says  himself  he  was  broiled  alive  there, 
I  condbrt  myself  with  the  conviction  that  when  I  was  at 
that  church  I  must,  uidinown  to  myself,  have  seen,  and 
even  stood  upon,  that  mount  j  though,  to  ordinary  eyes,  the 

*  Vabricii  Boxna^  cap.  8. 
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said  chuixsh  seems  rather  to  be  in  a  hollow  thau  upon  a 
hiU. 

The  Vinilnal,  Avlierever  it  was,  is  supposed  to  liave  been 
so  called  irom  the  osiers  which  grew  upoii  it;*  but  this 
obvious  and  simple  denvatiou,fix)m  Collisyimiiialis^  the  Hill 
of  Otiiers,  (perhaps  for  that  very  reason,)  is  iiiiu  li  coiitobted 
by  modem  antiquaries,  who  thmk  it  viiqld  have  received  its 
name  from  tlie  jUtar  of  Jupiter  \'imiiialiti,  which  stood  upon 
it,  (although  the  aitar  seems  clearly  to  have  received  its  appel- 
lation from  the  hill)  or  from  Vimen,  a  name  for  the  Caducous 
of  Mercury  !t   But  it  is  useless  to  mind  their  conjectures. 

~We  must  now  bend  our  steps  to  the  Quirinal,  which,  like 
ihe  Yiminal  and  Esquiline,  was  added  to  Borne  by  Servius 
Tullius ;  X  although  ancieiit  wriien  relate  tmit  Niima 
had  a  house  |1  upon  tins  mount  (whidi,  we  are  gravelj 
assured  by  modmi  antiquaries,  stood  inunediatelj  oehind 
the  present  Bsrbermi  Fkdaoe)  it  was  not  eonsidered  a  part 
of  tne  (oSlPf  till  enclosed  within  the  ToUiaii^  walls.  The 
Temple  of  Somnlus  QuiiinuSy  from  which  it  derives  its 
nazne,  was  built  by  Numa;  sild  Nardini  fimcies  that  it  stood 
nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  pretty  little  church 
of  8.  Jndrea  CfmtM.  The  pretended  stem  to  the  Temple 
of  Bomnlus  QnirinuSy  now  at  Ara  CobH,  FuItius  says  were 
made  from  the  marble  belonging  to  a  temple  on  this  part  of 
tiie  Quirinal ;  so  that,  though  the  marble  is  ancient,  it  would 
mem  that  the  steps  are  modem. 

The  Quirinal  is  the  ' only  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  that  is 
populous.  It  is  coverea  witih  noble  palaces,  churches, 
streets,  and  fountains.  It  has  too  many  modem  buildings 
to  boast  of  many  ancient  ones.  The  vestiges  of  Oonstsn- 
tine's  Baths  in  llie  garden  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  and  a 
part  of  those  of  Diocletian,  which  were  built  both  on  this 
and  the  invisible  Yiminal  Hill,  are,  I  think,  the  only  remains 
of  antiquity  we  see  over  its  whole  extent. 

In  l^e  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Oonstsntine  were  found  the 
two  grand  colossal  groups  of  a  Young  Man  and  Horse, 
which  now  stand  before  the  Pope's  Ptuace,  on  the  summit 
of  this  hill,  and  from  which  is  derived  its  modem  name  of 
Monte  CavaJlo,  an  appellation  which  is  still  the  most  in 

*  y«rr.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  8.  t  Stattos,  Th.  il.  80. 

t  liipy,  Ub.  L  eap.  U  II  Tide  Flutardi,  in  life  of  Nimia. 

TOIp.  Z.  V 
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general  use,  although  a  recent  feeling  of  classical  taste  had 
revived  the  ancient  one  of  the  QuirinaL 

If  m  maj  believe  the  inscriptions  cm.  these  itotues,  thej 
tte  tke  works  of  Hiidks  and  Phmtetes;  and  iAnd  antiqua^^ 
riesy  wlao  ahrwfs  eonlinfe  tM>  hinadev  Mm  wkm  it;  wmild 
Mm  to  be  inipoBtible,  hj  m  atwind  maiAaBmatm  pro* 
nonnoed  tiiem  to  be  iml  groups  of  tiwte  two  greaik  mmim^ 
mmentii^  AteatMkr  and  B«u»i^udii8;  atthoiigh  tiw 
Amnini  aeoi^ptar  was  daad  bdbm  the  MMdoniin 
or  Ids  bone  was  bom. 

They  aie  now  mmoaed  to  zmmnt  Oastor  and  TtStax, 
and  am  atin  boHoved  to  be  bj  Piidiaa  and  Fittntdes.  Tbef 
axe  eortaiiilY  eititmely  flpn^ited  and  gmid  in  tiidr  eoiioep- 
tkn,  bill  desiitiite  cf  fioishf  aiid^  moae  tibaa  all,  f£  HaA 
high  pre-eminoat  Mfftetioii  nideh  oaght  to  mark  the  woiks 
of  the  fint  of  Muptoft.  Th«ir  x«B«iab]«m  is  so  dose  in 
^iBfiB,  that  one  would- be  tsmqpted  to  oonsidBr  them  of 
tad  same  age,  if  not  of  the  same  artsst ;  and  they  wpptcoA'^ 
mate  so  nearly  in  design,  tfaflit  one  m^ht  abnost  De  peiv 
mitted  to  hesiMe  befoie  ysoaomuaag  tSem  to  be  nroduc- 
tions  of  mastm  so  gfeat,  yet  ao  totally  dissimiiar.  It 
must  at  least  be  acknowledged  that  Praxiteles  has  made 
bat  a  tety  siaviah  oopy  hsm  the  groqp  of  hia  gMt  pie* 
decessor. 

But  any  one  who  has  studied  tiie  undoubted  works  of 
Phidias  in  the  Elgin  MarbleBi  or  felt  the  beauty  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Pnoitdea,  efen  in  their  aneimt  copies,* 
will  pevfaaps  require  acnnething  more  to  eenfinoe  hna  tluit 
these  groups  axe  l^e  work  of  either  of  these  gieat  maatera^ 
than  sn  inscriptran  which,  like  half  the  iaacdftiona  on 
ancient  sculptore,  is  most  fttobabfy  fidse.  f 

To  me  it  scarcely  seems  that  their  e»^llence  is  sufficient 
to  have  induced  the  Eomans  to  bring  groups  of  such  colossal 
size  from  Greece ;  neither  is  it  prol»ble  such  a  circumstance 
would  hare  passed  nanoticed  try  ancient  wxiteis;  and  if 

*  Ko  orfgiaal  wink  of  fhalte1e%  If  we  except  this.  Is  extant*  Bat 
the  aacient  copies  of  his  Onpid  Beading  the  Bow,  his  Faoay  cod  a  fbir 

more,  enable  us  to  conceive  their  wonderful  perfection. 

+  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  a  common  trick  to  inscnhc  eMues 
falsely  with  the  n  uncs  of  srreat  artists.  The  Venus  de  Medicis^  wiiifih 
is  marked  wiik  tlm  name  ul  Cieomenea^  is  an  io^tance. 
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they  were  executed  at  Eome,  it  is  certain  that  Pbidiaa^  aft 
least,  never  came  there  to  sculpture  them. 

But,  whether  or  not  the  works  of  these  j^reat  masters, 
they  are  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  are  placed  to  great 
advantage,  on  the  sum  mil  ot"  the  Q  iunnal  Hill.  It  would 
be  in  vain  now  to  look  for  its  three  ^auumiitri,  the  Collie 
Sfih(taris,  the  Collis  Mutialis,  and  the  Collis  Latialis^  *  smce 
one  only  can  now  be  distinguished:  and  whiek  oi  tJie  three 
that  is,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertainuiL^. 

I  might,  very  much  to  your  annoyance,  and  very  little  to 
your  infbrmatioD,  make  a  Ion 2^  and  learned  dissertation  upon 
the  multiplicity  of  ancient  temples,  baths,  basilicas,  circuses, 
porticos,  and  all  the  various  descriptions  of  buildings  that 
once  covered  it ;  but  the  catalogues  thfit  have  come  do^\T[i  to 
our  tiniea  are  chiefly  of  the  degraded  period  of  the  empire; 
and  the  monuments  of  those  days,  when  Eome  liad  women 
ibr  senators,  and  elicminat'e  boys  for  emperors,  could  not  be 
very  jnterej^tini:,  even  if  they  were  less  obscure.  Wo  may 
therefore  regret  the  less  that  all  traces  of  Heiiogabalus'a 
female  Senate-house,  and  of  buildings  of  a  still  less  credit- 
able description,  have  vanished;  but  there  is  one  remem- 
brance that  can  never  pass  away— it  is  that  the  house  of 
the  Scipios  was  upofi  this  hill.  It  is  thought  to  have  stood 
where  are  now  the  Colonna  Palace  and  gardens ;  and  tliere 
is  still  a  little  street,  called  Vico  Jc  Cornelj,  which  we  ean- 
not  but  believe  derives  its  name  from  the  habitation  of  that 
iilustnous  race.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  avibjeet  tor  me, 
and  T  will  not  venture  npon  it,  but  at  once  eoneiude  thia 
imperiect  sketch  oi'  the  last  of  the  Seven  Kills  oi'  iiome. 

LETEEB  XIX 

Tn  Boiuir  S^w. 

FnsoH  taste,  vbich  made  a  flower-garden  loiind  the 
mighty  walla  of  Hie  OoloaaeiiiEiy  conceiTed  the  bright  idea  of 
eocnrectiiig  the  Soman  Vonim  into  a  promenade.  This  they 
emoted.  BeaidfiB  whidi,  during  the  whole  fourteen  years 
ibat  they  had  possession  of  Eame,t  they  never  ceased  to  talk 
of  clearing  g&  the  Forum  to  its  ancient  level;  nay,  they 
actaaEy  did  remove  a  fountain,  and  fmish  the  excavation  of 

*  Tido  Yamuie.  f  Under  Bonaparte,  irom  1800  to 
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the  lialf-boried  arch  of  Septimius  SereruBy  and  the  oolumiui 
of  Jupiter  Toiumgi  wbich  the  late  Fope  had  ptevioualy  com- 
menced. 

la  not  thia  one  among  the  many  pioo&  that  ^  la  Qranie 
2faHon  **  always  taOced  more  inagnificentty'  than  they  acted  ? 

We  hear  much  in  Bome  of  what  the  Frendi  int^ided  to 
haye  done;  we  aee  verj  little  that  they  did  do.  An  im^ 
poTeriahed  people  and  a  mined  nobility  can  bear  iritneaa  to 
the  enormoua  contribationa  they  levied  upon  thia  city,  but 
we  aee  few  memcnriala  of  ita  expenditure ;  whilat  ita  rapid 
decay  is  prored  by  the  &ct  that  the  population  of  the  aij 
decreaaea  upwarda  of  40,000  during  their  iron  away. 

Whaterer  the  Trench  may  hare  been,  however,  the 
English,  aa  fiur  aa  I  aee,  are  at  present  ike  most  active 
ezcavatora.  There  ia  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  at  work  in 
one  comer,  and  the  Pope,  moTodbya  amrit  of  emulation^ 
digging  away  in  anotlier,  while  divers  MUar^  Jkgleti  axe 
commencing  thdr  operations  in  as  many  diibrent  ^aoea; 
and  80  many  gulpha  are  opening  in  tiie^  Eoman  forum 
without  any  apparent  probability  of  a  Gurtius  appearing  to 
dose  them,  that  I  cannot  but  groan  over  the  destruction  of 
the  smooth  green  sod,  on  which  the  ruined  temples  and 
&llen  capitals  rested  in  such  beautiM  repose,  and  over  the 
clanking  of  chains  and  toiling  of  galley  slaves,  that  profane 
the  affectinff  solitude  of  a  spot  once  sacred  to  freedom. 

If  these  mscoverers,  inst^id  of  each  choosing,  like  so  many 
anglers,  their  own  little  particular  spot  according  to  their 
own  fency,  would  act  upon  one  combined  plan, — ^if  they 
would  remove  the  bams  and  mean  modem  buildings  that 
now  disgrace  the  Forum, — ^fairly  carry  away  the  soil  that 
11  lis  it  up,  and  clear  it  out  to  the  level  of  the  ancient 
pavemciit,  -some  good  might  come  of  it,  and  antiquMies  at 
least  would  have  reason  to  rejoice.  But  as  long  aa  they 
continue  to  make  holes  in  it,  and  to  pile  up  all  the  rubbish 
they  take  out  of  one  place  on  the  top  of  another,  which  may 
just  as  likely  coniain  the  very  object  they  are  in  search  of, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  especially  as  the  Biirface  tlicy  cover  with  rubbish  far 
exceeds  the  space  they  clear.  Il  would  require  a  Hercules 
to  remove  the  unsightly  mouiitaius  that  they  have  already 
raised. 
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The  Pope  readilj  ^nmts  permission  to  all  sorts  of  persons 
to  exeayate  as  mudi  as  thej  please,  and  wherever  they 
please ;  but  he  does  not  me  tiaem  mj  great  enoouragementy 
for  he  takes  to  himsdf  toe  half  of  whatever  thej  find ;  and 
what  ia  &r  worse,  he  will  not  allow  my  pieoe  of  antigiiitjr, 
however  small,  to  he  carried  oat  of  Borne:  not  a  lee  of  an 
^d  statue,  nor  a  scrap  of  a  basso  relieYo,  nor  a  hroken3ieaded 
Irast,  will  he  suffer  tio  escape  him.  The  finder  maj  sell  it  in 
Eome,  but  may  not  take  it  away.  Kow,  as  most  of  our 
coontETinen,  who  dig  and  delve  in  this  manner,  wish  to  cany 
the  fru^  of  their  labour  to  embellish  their  own  country, 
this  Uw  acta  ahnost  as  a  prohibition  to  their  exertions. 

An  Engliah  nobleman,  who  did  not  count  upon  the  strict 
enforcement  of  this  rule,  lately  dug  up  an  old  fiaroophagiis, 
and  was  preparing  to  carry  off  his  prize,  when  its  exit  was 
stopped  by  the  jSogana ;  nor  could  his  Holiness  he  induced 
to  grant  permissbn  for  its  passage,  although  Sarcophagi 
are  so  common  in  his  states,  that  you  cannot  enter  a 
$nffnarolo^8  hoTel  in  Some  or  the  Campagna,  without  see-* 
ins  the  pigs  eating  out  of  these  sculptured  marble  memo- 
rms  of  the  mighty  dead. 

However,  though  nothing  ancient  can  be  carried  off  with 
the  Pope's  permission,  much  may  be  carried  off  without  it. 
A  silver  key  at  Bome  will  unlock  many  gates ;  and  should 
this  fail,  an  old  statue  can  sometimes  make  an  elopement 
over  the  vralls  of  the  city,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  an 
activity  very  tmsuited  to  its  age  and  ffrtmty . 

The  present  surface  of  the  Eorum  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  above  its  ancient  level.  You  may  descend  into 
any  of  the  various  excavations  that  are  making  in  it,  and 
amongst  chained  couples  of  galley  slaves  that  are  labouring, 
cursing,  and  begging  in  the  same  breath,  you  may  stand 
upon  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Eoman  Forum,  where  . 
Brutus  and  Cato  and  Tully  once  trod.  That  you  tread  it 
now  is  indeed  almost  all  that  you  can  be  secure  of  after  the 
most  imwearied  inquiries.  All  except  its  site  is  uncertain, 
and  that  is  fortunately  so  clearly  ascertained  by  such  a 
-  miLltitiide  of  classical  authorities,  that  it  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  I  might  cite  Li\y,  Propertius,  Plutarch,  aiid  a 
crowd  of  other  testimonies — ^but  is  there  a  paj^^e  of  the 
domestic  idiitoiy  ui"  liom©  that  doea  not  ^oint  out  the  site 
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€f  bar  Edtohi  as  tehrom  the  PaLaiiaiie  «Eid  Capitoline  Hilk  ? 
And  can  it  1»e  veeeamry  to  take  to  much  painB  to  wove 
what  m  alike  mdim«tod  and  imdisputable  P  ludMO,  im 
Vtm  apoii^  a  thouaid  Iral  proofs,  if  proofs  irave  wanting, 
jms  oonrictiott  an  ike  mmd,  ^rbiok  at »  tofeapoe  emenak  m 
comsidMiBded. 

X  Mve  anl^ined  a  little  plan  of  tiie  Eonoaiymi  of  <te 
nuns  now  ^landnig  in  it,  together  with  the  surroimding 
hills,  and  a  very  ftrvr  of  the  moat  kklmtting  objects  in  its 
Ticiniiy,  which  mx^  probably  aem  te  gm  eane  idea  o£ 
.fteir  local  and  rakme  siimtien. 

Anciently  there  were  Jorums,  or,  to  spook  awe  coaieet^ 
Jbra  of  two  kinds — ^the  M>ra  VemUm,  answonni^  to  our 
mariEOto  &r  the  sale  of  different  oommodrties,  such  as  the 
Pomm  Boarium,  OHtorium,  &c.,  and  tibe  Am  OwiUm^ 
for  the  tnnoaetkm  of  puUie  buoineBs.  Of  theae»  Bepnbticaaii 
Home  liad  oi^oiifl^  wiiiok  waa  called  the  Poram,  jnt  €xcd^ 
lence,  or  tiie  Koman  Forum.  It  waa  the  foeizs  of  thie 
jMtions,  Ae  eol^ieB,  the  intnguea,  tiie  idrtnfia,  the  crimen^ 
4HDid  the  ferolutions  of  Eome.  It  was  tiie  haunt  mi  her 
orators,  her  philosophers,  and  her  aMenaea;;  the  Boeam-ot 
her  eledaoBB,  omd  the  theatre  of  h^  greotoaofc  fiove  were 
held  the  oon^tia,  or  assemblies  of  the  peo^t  heoe  stood  the 
Boatra  from  which  the  orators  haonngiiea  them ;  the  Curii^ 
or  SeDate-htfooe;  the  BaoiHea^  or  Gourta  of  Justioe^  tiie 
pubiie  tribunals;  liie  otatoea  and  memorials  of  grmA  aMa$ 
and  some  of  the  moat  aamd  tempies  of  TeUgien. 

While  the  otmatitutioii  of  Some  oanAmued  imimpaitedy 
iSm  waa  ita  heart — its  centre.  But  when 'her  6oadom»  bar 
oacieKt  virtue,  and  early  simplicity  were  no  moEe-^-wkoBp 
from  the  aoond  body  cxf  e  vigorous  iKepafalic,  dbe  heoaane  tte 
head  of  an  eyergrown  empire,  tk^  Eorum  no  longer  auffioodb 
Another  wia  bmlt  by  JuHus  Cssar,  which  bore  Ida  name; 
amd  his  esample  was  folloiaed  by  Augu0iaia»aaid  by  mow  of 
4he  emperors.  But  of  theae  aiid  of '^MirsnmaiBa  w»  oMtt 
speak  hereafter;  at  pseaeKt  M  ua  dxieet  ear  attanttiM  t» 
the  Eoman  Fomm. 

We  lean  from  Titew  lihaft,  luSSkm  &e  Foraau^  of 
Oxeeoe,  whioh  weEe«gwae,  Khe  nDnima  of  Scmie,eiid  of  ell 

^  I  baTe  tiaroiighoift  takoi  ffce  Htol^  of  JkBglicishigJtbiB'word.  I 
eocart  aiita  aa  I  iq^,  aed  llMiidi  iloo  foitai^ 
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the  EoTnan  cities,  "were  obluug,  bein^f  one-third  longer  than 
their  breadth.  !N"ow,  the  breadth  of  the  Porum,  comprised 
between  the  bases  of  the  Palaime  and  Cjipitoline  Hills, 

being  aacci.rtoiiofld»  imgtik  hm  hetn  ioimd  hj  this 
role. 

Tt  extends  from  ea«^t  to  west  along  the  base  of  the  Ca]ii- 
toiine  Hill,  and  its  four  comers  are  supposed  to  bo  nearh^ 
at  the  Church  of  Banta  Martma  and  S.  Luca  on  the  nortb- 
ea,st;  that  of  Santa  Maria  della  Conaolazione  on  the  nortli- 
west;  the  little  Church  of  St.  Theodoi'e,  thi-  reputed  Temple 
of  Komulus,  on  the  south-west;  and  an  unmarked  point 
where  tlie  arch  of  the  Fabii  once  stood,  withm  the  line  of 
the  temple  of  ^Vjatoninus  and  i^austina,  on  the  south-east. 
An  imaginary  line  drawTL  betwiaeii  ibme  four  poiiits  will 
de-scribe  its  supposed  limits.* 

Even  in  its  present  state  of  desolation,  and  surrounded 
only  with  a  few  scattered  monuments  of  its  vanished  splen- 
dour, the  very  names  of  which  are  lost  in  oblivion,  it  is  some- 
thing to  feel  that  we  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Porum.  Of  these  monuments,  and  indeed  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Bome,  very  little  is  certainly  known.  The  Colosseum,  the 
Pantheon,  the  Obelisks,  the  three  Triumphal  Arches,  and 
the  two  Triumphal  Columns,  tell  their  own  story;  but  the 
great  majority  of  temples,  pillars,  walls,  and  tombs,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  which  bear  inscriptions,  are  involved 
in  doubt  and  pecpiesiky;  in  .eodlQiii  ^Qfiy^ectare  md.  inextri- 
cable eonfusicnx. 

Bitter,  indeed,  have  been  the  battles  that  the  antiquaries 
bare  waged  about  the  remains  in  the  jPorum:  not  one  of 
them  has  escaped  diseufision,  and  yet  they  are  all  as  uncer- 
tain as  evar.  Indeed,  I  must  say,  that  the  laborious  re- 
searches and  pFfidonged  controversies  of  these  learned  gen- 
tleiBfla  iuvre  never  yet  ascertained  the  real  name  of  any 
thing;  and  wherever  thtU  has  been  brought  ^to  light  by  the 
Babaequfinii  disooTeij  of  inampiions,  (as  in  the  case  of  the 

*  Ovid  fFast.  3)  calls  it  Forum  Magnum;  but  the  space  now  as- 
signed to  it  ib  certainly  not  large,  and  apparently  very  inadequate  to 
ibe  ImiiNiiae  niimber  of  bnOdingB^  fte.,  irhieh  m  reoocded  to  bafe 
stood  in  it  Though  the  rite  of  ibe  Boiii»ii  Fonixa  can  lAdaiit  of  no 
dispute,  its  bounds  are  not  so  correctly  ascertained ;  and  probobly  marii 
ttoeedod  tiie  lixaito  a—tgngd  to  it  liy  modem  antiquanaiuk 
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tomb  of  the  Scipiofl  and  the  column  of  Fhocas,)  not  one  of 
their  maniibld  suppositions  has  ever  been  verged.  Thej 
have,  however,  christened  eTCiTthing  that  wanted  a  name 
with  a  most  bountiful  variety,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
old  ruin  of  T^ome  that  has  not  as  many  aliases  attached  to  it 
as  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  any  notoriona  oifender  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  I  have  already  lived  long  enough  at  Eome  myself, 
to  see  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  canyerted  into  the 
Comitium,  and  the  Temj»le  of  Concord  transformed  into  the 
Temple  of  ^Fortune.  Thus,  the  delightful  delusion  which 
entranced  me  when  I  fancied  that  I  stood  on  the  veiy  Bpot 
rendered  sacred  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  knew  not 
that  a  doubt  existed  of  its  truth,  has  vanished,  "  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision;''  and  ill  is  that  blissful  draam 
compensated  by  the  cold  hypothetical  suppositions  that  have 
supplied  its  place*  I  have,  however,  long  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  with  grief,  that  the  present  structiie  never 
existed  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  In  the  first  place,  at  that 
period  there  were  no  temples  of  marble,*  a  material  which 
has  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  this;  and,  in  the 
second,  this  temple  is  built  of  uncorrespondiag  columns,  ap- 
pflrently  taken  uom  various  edifices  ;t  and  from  its  defeetiYe 
propornons,  and  bad  style  of  architecture,  it  is  pronounced 
by  a  celebrated  antiquary  to  be  a  work  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
staotine  the  Great.  J^ow,  as  it  has  no  date,  I  ventured  to 
suggest,  that,  in  however  Tillanons  a  taste,  it  might  surelj 
have  been  built  a  few  years,  nay,  even  a  single  year  before 
his  time;  as  he  was  apparently  a  more  hkely  person  to  knock 
down  Pagan  temples  than  to  build  them  up.  No!  The 
indignant  antiquary  more  positively  asserted  it  to  be  a  work 
of  his  rei^  and  of  no  other;  and  thus,  upon  tlie  sole  evi- 
dence of  its  intrinsic  deformiiy — which,  arber  all,  I  nerer 
could  discorer  to  be  so  yeiy  great — simple  people  like  me 

■  Plin.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  8.  Marble  came  into  nse,  in  architecture, 
soon  after  this  period ;  but  even  if  this  bad  been  the  Temple  of  Coa* 
cord,  it  could  not  hm  been  Cieeto*9  Temple,  because  the  Temple  of 
Concord  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  (vide  Snei  Life  of  Tib.  20),  and 
perhaps  by  succeeding  Emperors. 

+  Winkelman  remarks  that,  in  repairing  the  columns  of  this  portico, 
the  shafts  of  which  were  in  two  parts,  they  had  turned  the  upper  half 
upside  down,  and  thus  placed  the  middle  of  some  of  the  columns  im- 
mediately under  Ihe  capitals. 
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are  required  to  beliere  that  a  Ghristiaa  Prmce  builfc  a  Fagah 
temple! 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  indeed,  it  was  suggested 
that  this  much  vilified  portico  might  possibly  be  the  Temple 
of  Fortune,  but  the  proposition  was  tnen  received  vnth  con- 
tempt ;  it  contimied  to  be  called  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and 
mi^nt  have  been  so  called  to  this  day,  had  not  a  recent  exca- 
vation at  a  little  distance  in  another  pu*t  of  the  Eomm  brought 
to  Ught,  amidst  a  Taat  heap  of  shatikered  marbles,  remains  of 
the  altar,  the  columns,  ana  inscriptions  of  the  true  Temple 
of  Concord,  the  site  of  which  is  thus  at  length  correctly 
ascertained,  although  its  buried  firagments  alone  remain.* 
Being  no  longer  the  Temple  of  Concord,  therefore,  this  Ionic 
portico  has  been  once  more  christened  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune ;  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  which  belief  are,  first, 
because  the  Temple  of  Fortune  was  burnt  under  Maxeutius,t 
and  this  temple  was  burnt  under — somebody,  as  its  inscrip- 
tion provrH:+  secondly,  this  temple  has  been  rcstororl,  and 
so  might  the  ToMiijjle  of  Fortune,  for  we  never  ht  ar  any  more 
of  it;  thirdly,  some  Temple  of  fortune,  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  Viii^o^  did  stand  near  the  Ti mple  of  Jupiter  Tonans ; 
— now  the  three  beautiftil  Corintliian  columns  of  Grecian 
marble  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  stand  veiy  near 
this  portico— m^o,  this  is  the  Temple  of  Fortune. § 

Having  arrived  at  this  very  logical  conclusion,  we  sliall  next 
find,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  that  the  said  three  columns 

*  The  site  of  tUs  excavation,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  Is  a 

little  upon  the  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  elose  to  and  extending 

under  the  old  tower  of  the  lower  ages,  at  the  comer  of  the  modem 
Capitol,  and  exactly  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  modern  footway,  or 
Scala  Cordonataf  that  leads  from  the  Fonim  to  the  i^iazza  di  Campi- 
doglio,  and  which  is  conjeetored  to  occupy  nearly  the  nine  aitnation  as 
the  ancient  Clivua  Asyli.  Thus  backed  hy  the  Capitol,  and  fenced  in 
laterally  by  buildings,  it  afforded,  as  Cicero  expected,  a  secure  retreat, 
where  the  Senate  might  deliberate  unawed  and  undisturbed  by  popular 
tamult  and  clamour.  But  it  must  have  been  a  very  small  buildinir; 
and  how  the  six  hundred  Senators  and  the  Couspiraiurti  ail  got  into  it 
together,  if  extiemely  hard  to  nndetstand. 

+  Zosimu3,  lib.  ii.  ami  iii.  is  said  to  record  this  fuL-i. 

X  SEXA TtJS  POPVLVSQVB  BOJML^YS  liiCBJ^DIO  COif- 
SVMPTYM  RESTITVIT. 

§  The  reader  may  consult  Nardini  fl?oma  Antica,}  and  Nibby  (del 
Foro  Bomauo,)  for  all  that  can  be  baid  uu  tkU  subject. 
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uiUBt  be  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  because  thej  stassd 
nenr  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  But  we  have  other  weighty 
reasons;  for  tkese  columns  stood  on  the  doclivitv  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonaus,* 
(and  fifty  other  buildings  besides).  Then,  from  their  style 
of  architecture,  they  are  usually  ranked  as  a  wotk  of  the 
n^c  of  AugustuSjt  built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonafius, 
(and  at  least  a  hundi^^d  other  temples ;)  and  iastly,  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  richly  sciUptured  frieze  at  the  side,  the 
cap  of  the  High  Priest^  is  thoii^t  to  he  repKeaeuififl  as 
staruck  with  lightning. 

Although  these  beautiful  columns,  however,  have  only 
Bupposilioii  for  the  name  they  bear,  yet  as  no  other  luckQy 
has  ever  been  found  out  for  them,  we  may  unmolested  be 
permitted  to  fancy  that  we  see  the  remains  of  that  magnifi- 
cent temple  erected  by  the  piety  and  gratit  ude  of  Angustua 
to  that  Being,  whose  mercy  averted  from  him  the  tii under-  * 
bolt  that  struck  to  death  the  slave  by  his  side.  The  frag- 
ment of  the  inscription  only  retains  the  niutiiated  word 
ESTTTVEE;,  which  merely  proves  that  it  has  been  restored 
from  the  injuries  of  time^  ftpcideat,  or  Yiol&aeG^  aii  aoiue 
imcertarQ  period. 

The  solitar}^  column  which  stands  in  the  Forum,  was 
called,  bv  antiquaries,  a  part  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Gustos 
— of  Vulcan — of  the  Bridge  of  Caligula — of  any  thing  but 
what  it  proved  to  be,  when  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
was  brought  to  light  hj  the  simple  operation  of  digging  out 
the  earth,;]:  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  column  dedicated  by 
the  Greek  Exarch  Smaragdus  to  the  Emperor  Phocas,  in  the 
seventh  century.  As  the  arts  at  that  period  were  alioost  at 
their  lowest  ebb,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  column  itsel:^ 
which  is  far  too  good  for  such  an  age,  must  have  been  taken 
by  the  Exarch  from  some  ancient  edifice,  to  serve  his  adula- 
tory purpose.  The  column  may  be  beautiful,  but  who  can 
look  with  interest  or  admiration  on  a  monument  erected  on 
^  sacred  soil  oi  ^EUnam  wiaaeK  by  a  dm^  to  tfaat  igpraH^ 

•  Yietor^BegionviiL 

that  characterises  these  noble  columns,  that  I  Anald  wQiar  iHMi 

classed  thera  about  the  time  of  Domifian. 

^  TMs  excavation  was  made     the  iate.  Dmbm  of  Pmiulte, 
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"wliose  hands  were,  even  tlieD,  imbrued  in  the  Liood  of  a  sup- 
ylxml  monarch  and  hie  guiltJess  cluldren  ? 

The  three  beaiitLtul  colamiis  near  ihe  base  of  tl^e  PalatiBe 
Hill — the  aamc  tkal  I  told  you  were  reuiiiiiis  oi"  the  Temple 
of  Japiter  Stator,  but  of  which  notliiiier  is  certain,  except 
thftt  the  J  are  tlie  purest  and  most  faultless  models  of  the 
Corinthiin  order  now  in  the  world — have  had  m  many 
mimes,  that  at  present,  in  order  to  prevent  dispute,  they  are 
generally  called  "the  Disputed  Columns;'*  for,  by  whatever 
name  you  happened  to  clmfiten  them  in  conversation,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  person  you  addressed  knew 
them  by  some  other;  and,  after  mutual  explanation,  each 
party  secretly  pitied  or  despised  the  ignorance  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. As  for  instance,  somebody  mantk^Ds  the  remaim  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

"Jupiter  Stator!"  ex^^aimB  his  fheiid — ^**Wh£sre  is  it? — 
I  Dever  saw  it." 

*  Impossible !  Never  saw  the  three  beautiful  colunuis  in 
the  Forum,  where  they  are  exca;?ftting  the  marble  staircase  ?** 

**  Oh,  that  is  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  PoUin:." 

**T  beg  yom^  pardon,"  interposes  a  third;  "it  is  thought, 
Bpon  the  best  authority,  to  be  a  part  of  Caligula's  bridge." 

"  Cfili^a's  bridge! — Nay,  that  is  impossible,  however; 
for  it  was  destroyed  nearly  as  soon  as  himsd£  I  behfive  it 
is  BOW  considereQ  a  part  of  the  Curia.  ' 

"  Say  rather  the  Comitium,  which  was  in  front  of  the 
Curia,  rejoins  another.  And  so  they  go  on.  Thus  "the 
Disputed  Columns,"  as  they  are  now  called,  by  general 
consent,  to  avoid  dispute,  after  passing  through  multi- 
fmous  designations  as  remains  of  every  imaginable  variety 
of  temple,  are  at  last  not  allowed  to  be  any  temple 
at  all.  But  are  pronounced  to  have  belonged  to  the  Comi- 
tram     and  thus  opinion,  which  goes  round  Hke  the  hand 

*  The  CmmUmm  was  originaUy  m  tmcovmed.  fanUdiog,  but  in  a.  v. 
540  it  wafi  eoverod  with  a  roof  — (Livy,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  36,  Dec.  iii.) 
"When  rebuilt  by  Cseaar  and  Auguelus,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  perip- 
teral iKtftico  of  Miem  columns  &t  ike  ^idoB,  and  eight  at  the  fronts. 
SbB  Comkm,  er  mnfinMiPii  gf  the  people  lor  the  electicii  of  the 
flttbecdteie  i»ieite  and  miigitferatM,  west  Md  h/ean.  Tbaae  Comitia 
mnst  not  be  conSandfld  imk  the  OamtMft  for  4he  election  of  the 
Ccaasuls,  and  all  the  superior  priests  and  magistrates,  which  were  held 
ia  the  Campus  Martial^  where  the  people  were  aaBemblari  i&  JBuaU 
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of  a  cloclv,  now  stands  at  the  same  point  it  did  about  fifty 
years  af^o,  when  all  tlie  leading  antiquaries  of  the  day  echoed 
Nardini's  assertion,  that  they  belonged  to  that  buildjng.  In 
this  instance,  T  abnost  tliink  that  tliey  haYC  for  once  stnniblcd 
upon  the  truth.  I  will  not,  however,  trouble  you  with  a 
long  disquisition  to  prove  it,  because  I  am  convinced  you 
would  be  content  to  believe  it  to  be  any  thing  sooner  than 
listen  to  it.  I  will  only  observe,  that  as  the  Comitium  is 
kno^n  to  have  been  nearly  at  the  ba?c  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Curia,  and  considerably  elevated 
above  the  Eorum,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  it, 
these  columns  exactly  answer  the  description ;  for  they  are 
80  far  elevated  above  the  ancient  forum,  as  to  bo  on  a  level 
with  the  present  surface ;  the  marble  steps  in  front  of  them 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  recent  excavation;  and 
they  are  exactly  in  front  of  the  lofty  brick  wall  of  the  Curia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  "  But  is  this  the  wall  of 
the  Curia  ?"  I  hear  you  ask.  That  indeed  may  be  disputed, 
but  it  occupies  the  site  that  every  concurring  testimony 
seems  clearly  to  assign  to  the  Eoman  Senate-house,  or  the 
Cfuria  Julia,  as  it  was  called,  because  begun  by  Julius  Ciesar, 
though  finished  by  Augustus,  or  rather  by  the  TriumvirB. 
It  replaced  the  Ouria  Hostilia,  which  took  its  name  from 
Tullus  Hostilius.  It  is  marked  in  one  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Xchnography,*  or  the  ancient  plan  of  Eome ;  and  before 
it  is  a  pa^  of  a  building  soppoBed  to  be  the  Comitium,  with 

fiquare  inclosures  called  Septa,  from  their  resemblance  to  sheep-foldsy 
Mch  tribe  haviiig  one.  These  Sepia  were  of  wood  dniing  the  tepnb- 
Heaa  age,  but  Agrippa  built  them  of  marble ;  and,  m  compliment  to 
Augustus,  called  them  Septa  Julia.  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect 
their  chief  magistrates  in  the  Campus  Martiiis  was  taken  from  them  by 
Tiberius, — Tac.  Ann.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  The  Comitium  was  also  a  place 
of  sentencej  and  even  of  execution,  for  criminals ;  and  as  such  alone  it 
mmld  aeem  to  hare  been  used  in  the  times  of  the  Emperors,  when  it 
could  have  been  no  longer  necessary  for  politieal  aaemnbliea  of  the 
people.  Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake,  fifty  cubits  loag,  in  the 
Comitium.    Suet.  Aug.  i^.    Vi.lo  ?lin.  lib.  xi.  Ep.  6. 

+  The  Ichnogra])hy,  or  ancient  plan  of  Eome,  a  work  of  the  reign  of 
8.  Severus,  which  formed  the  pavement  of  a  Temple,  now  the  Cburcbi 
of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  was  found  broken  into  fragments  on  the 
groond,  and  the  parts  tiiat  hare  escaped  total  deslniction  ait»  affixed 
on  the  wan  of  the  ataircaae  of  the  Capitol,  without  any  attempt  at 
anangement* 
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its  colonnaded  front,  and  steps  leading  up  to  it,  exactly  cor- 
responding to  these  "  Disputed  Culu-iaus."    They  are,  by  all 
critics,  ascribed  to  the  Augustan  age,  another  reason  for 
beHeving  them  a  part  of  the  Comitmui,  which  we  know  was 
buUt  by  Augustus,  and  which  we  do  not  know  was  afterwards 
rebuilt.    The  Consular  jba^H,  too,  were  found  here,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  either  the  Curia,  or  Comitium,  was  the  most 
probable  situation  for  them.*    I  could  find  abundance  of 
other  reasons  for  believing  it ;  but  truth — for  which  I  have 
some  regard,  even  when  it  shakes  a  favourite  hypothesis — 
compels  me  to  observe,  that  the  Curia  also  stood  at  the  base 
of  the  Palatine,  and  had  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  that  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Polluxt  stood  at  the  base  of  the 
Paktine,  and  that  it  also  must  have  had  steps  leading  up  to 
it;  for  Plutarch  mentions, J  that  when  Cato  entered  the 
Forum,  he  saw  the  steps  of  that  temple  covered  witli  gladia- 
tors, and  at  the  top  oi  them  JMetellus  seated  with  ujBsar; 
aud  all  these  buildings  were  equally  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Yet  w  e  know  that  Caligula  used  the  portico  of  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  PoUux  for  the  entrance  of  his  palace  on  the 
Palatine  ;§  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  at  the  very  base 
of  the  hill,  and  nearer  to  it  than  these  three  columns.  For 
this,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding, that  these  *'  Disputed  Columns"  ^roJoWy  belonged  to 
the  Coiiiitium,  and  that,  at  aU  events,  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Poiiux,  of  which  there  are  now  no 
remains  whatever.  ||     That  temple,  which  stood  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  ^man  story,T[  was  originally 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  Lake  Jutuma,  where  the  two 
heavenly  youths,  who  brought,  with  preternatural  speed,  the 
aiuumciatioii  of  the  victory  of  the  Ilomans  over  the  Latins, 

*  Tide  tai^iihis.  Some  additi<nud  fiigmo&ts  of  the  Fasti  havo  also 
come  to  light  in  the  praMsat  excavation. 

t  The  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  by  Tiberius.  Yido  Tidtiu^  Ann.  lib.  il,  and  Suetonius^ 
Life  of  Tiberius,  20. 

t  In  hi^  Life  of  Cato  of  Utica.  §  Suet,  in  Calig. 

B  There  is  indeed  a  litOo  bit  of  old  mdl  between  the  suppoeed  wall 
ef  Hie  Goria  and  tiie  little  drnieh  of  St  Theodore,  which  some  aati* 
qnaries  denoBiiiiate  the  xemains  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

%  It  is  enumemted  among  the  buildings  of  Bomo^  by  and 
Tietoi^  the  r^onaiy  wnteis  of  the  5th  centiuy* 


at  tho  Lake  jRegillus,  aft  er  watering  their  foaming  steeds, 
disappeared  in  it:^  ^vaters  brt'ore  the  eye^  of  the  aatonished 
multitude,  and  were  reco<^^Liised  as  the  JJtosci^.  It  is  well 
known,  that  upon  tlua  occasion  they  gnre  an  incontestable 
proof  of  their  divinity,  by  stroking  the  beard  of  a  num  who 
aonbted  their  tale,  which  therenpon  turned  froiu  black  to 
red.*  Thej  also  appeared,  mounted  upon  their  white  horses, 
at  this  same  T^ake  of  Juturna,  to  announce  that  Perseus, 
King  of  Macedonia,  was  conquered  and  a  captire ;  but  we 
hear  Jio  mei:ition  of  their  operations  there  upon  heards. 
This  Lake  of"  Juturaa  is  a  moat  pnzzlinir  piece  of  water,  for 
when  we  are  m  straits  to  find  room  tor  a  temple,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  a  whole  lake  ?  And  not  one  lake  only,  but 
three^ — for  we  are  gravely  assured  that  the  Jiake  of  Juturna, 
the  Lake  of  Curtius,  and  the  T^ake  of  vScrMlius,  were  all  in 
tht^  h'omm  ;  hut  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  there  ever  was 
any  thing  hkc  a  lake  here.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility' 
that  this  Lake  of  Jntiima  could  have  been  any  thing  larger 
than  the  basin  of  the  fountain.  How  Castor  and  Polinx, 
and  tlu'ir  horses,  got  into  it,  is  their  busineaSy  not  ouxs.  JiMit 
to  return  to  the  present  times. 

The  ruin^  T  have  enumerated,  consisting  of  the  Triumphal 
Areh  of  Septimius  Severn s,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  at  the  base  of  the  Capitol ine 
HiU;  the  sohtary  column  of  the  Emperor  Thocas;  the  ruined 
wall  of  the  Curia,  and  these  three  "disputed,"  or  reputed, 
columns  of  the  Comitium,  at  the  base  ot  the  Palatine; — are 
the  only  remains  of  antiqmt}r  tiifttjiowstiiiidwitfam  Msyto 
ascnlied  to  the  Forum. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  buildings  of  all  sorts  which  once 
stood  there — since  the  toilsome  repetition  of  all  their  names 
could  answer  no  good  end  that  I  mow  of — except  to  set  ypu 
to  sleep — I  will  spare  you  the  enumeiatiaDy  ana  onjj  notioe. 
one  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable. 

Behind  the  Curia,  at  the  base  of  the  P^tine  HiU,  hakf. 
according  to  some  authorities,  without  the  Foram,  was  1^ 
QneeostasiSy  or  the  hall  in  which  the  foreign  ambassadors 
awaited  the  deliberafcioBS  of  the  Senate;  and  it  doobtkBB 

.  *  Flatatch's  life  of  Fatiln  Brnflina  ThB  dMemdnta     tUa  aii^' 
the  Domitian  fiunily;  ever  aftenrsrds  iMtaeA  tlu  COglifflMI^ 
barbos.  Kezowasoneof  tiiem. 
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derived  its  name  from  tlie  Grecians,  who,  in  the  early  ages 
of  iiome,  were  the  only  Ambassadors  sent  to  the  State.  As 
the  Graicostasis  appears  on  a  fragment  of  the  lehnos^aphj, 
it  m:uat  have  been  standing  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severua.* 
The  Basilica  JPorcia,  the  most  ancient  basilica  in  lioine  (built 
by  Cato  the  Censor,)  adjoined  the  Curia  Hostilia,  and  was 
burnt  down  with  it  during  the  tumult  raised  by  t lie  populace 
after  the  murder  of  Clodius,  when  they  tore  up  the  benches 
and  t^ibles  in  the  Senate-hoiMe^  saud  lifted  Ids  Mineral  pile 
upon  its  floor.t 

The  Rostra  pceins,  from  various  passages  of  the  classics, 
to  have  been  near  the  Curia  and  Comitium,  facing  tho 
Capital,  eojisequentiy  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum^  and 
in  a  centnil  situation;  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  J    It  was  not  a  small  pulpit,  but  an  elevated 
building,  large  enough  to  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  people;  as  appears  from  a  medal,  on  which  it  is  repre- 
sented, adorned  with  the  rostra,  or  beaks  of  ships,  that  gave 
it  its  name.§    It  is  generally  said  to  have  been  removed  by 
the  crafty  policy  of  Caesar,  from  the  ei  iitre  to  a  comer  of 
the  FcMrum.  (near  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore,)  in  order  that 
the  orators  iiiigbt  not  be  so  well  heard  by  the  ])eo[)]e :  but 
some  antiquaries  aitii  m  that,  without  changiriL^^  the  situation 
of  the  ancient  Rostra,  Julius  Caesar  erected  «no^CT|  which 
wa»  caUdd  the  :^^ew,  ox  the  Julian  Mostra.^ 

•  It  is  vseorded  thai  Aatadiu  Plug  rebuilt  the  CfewBCostasia,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  Us  btfvlng  touched       Gbmitiiim.   Tet  Nibby 

(p  63,  Del  Forn  PtOTTiano,)  concludes  tfaat  hetmited  both  these  into  one  * 
^cauae,  Uiree  hundred  years  after,  of  the  two  Rcdonaries,  (Kafos  aad 
Victor,)  one  mentions  the  Graecostaeig,  and  the  other  the  Comitium— 
thmi^^  even  Ihm,  they  do  not  pretend  thej  were  the  same  baildiiuEB. 

t  Vide  <5eero%  Life,  by  MiJdleton.  "-»****6* 

t^The  anthiir  hi  informed  thai  glnee  ib^  orfgM  pnblfeilioii  of  this 
work,  hUer  excarati<»i8  have  brought  to  light  the  RestaL 

§  In  the  fifth  cenfnry  of  the  republic,  aU  the  ships  were  takemftoia 
ttje  conquered  and  rolit  ilious  colony  of  Antium,  and  the  rostra  or  prows 
W  those  which  were  burnt,  wert  'lumg  around  the  Tribune  of  Public 
Harangues  in  Oe  Fomrn,  which,  fiom  thence,  bore  the  name  of  RoRtra. 
We  sometimes  find  It  esHed  Temfdum,  havuig  been  consecrated  m  ^uch 
by  the  augnw.— Vide  Liry,  lib.  TiU.  oapw  14. 

8  SaetoniuF,  in  hi?  Life  of  Augustus,  (1  DO,)  mentions  thai  two fonenl 
orations  were  pronounced  in  his  praise;  one,  by  Tiberius,  from  before 
w  Umple  of  JuUus  Caesar.  (Pio  J^de  D.  JiUii)}  the  other  pro  r^ttrit 
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At  the  base  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  surrounded  with  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  enclosed  with  a  wall,  stood  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  and  the  House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  to  which  the 
Mema  of  Nuina  served  as  a  portico.    The  Sncred  Grrove, 
indeed,  might  have  beon  \cty  pmall,  and  the  house  of  the  • 
vestal  virgins  need  not  have  been  very  hirp^e ;  fis,  at  their 
first  institution  by  Numa  Pom  pi  H  us,  t]iey  were  only  four  in 
number,  and  never  exceeded  six ;  yet  still,  as  they  were 
virgins  of  the  highest  rank,  they  must  have  had  suitable 
accommodations — ^and  it  is  verv  difficult  to  find  room  for  them 
here.    Tliis  house,  temple,  and  Sacred  Grove,  however,  are 
supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Palatine.* 
The  odd-looking  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  or  St.  Toto,  as  he 
18  vulgarly  called,  is  believed,  by  some  antiquaries  of  the 
present  day,  to  be  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
^ut,  according  to  the  tradition  of  ages,  as  well  as  the  belief 
of  the  learned  through  every  preceding  period,  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  little  temple  of  Bomulus,  bmlt  on  the  sacred  spot 
vhere^  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Ficus  BummaUij  the  twms 
were  exposed,  and  suckled  by  the  wol£   There  is'imarently 
an  obvious  objection  to  this  suppositioii,  which  is,  that  it  is 
not  upon  the  Tiber ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
upon  the  Veldbrumy  at  mamh  formed  bj  its  stagnating 
waters,  which,  before  it  was  drained,  was  so  deep  as  to  be 
crossed  by  a  ferry,  and  which  is  yet  liable  to  be  overflowed 
during  the  great  floods;  and  that  it  was  during  a  flood, 
when  tiie  standing  waters  prevented  all  access  to  the  current 
of  the  Tiber,t  that  the  twins  were  exposed.   They  were 
found  *^  mgimtes  in  Jluminis  allnme**    It  is  recorded,  that  a 
bronze  figure  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins  was  dedicated  in 
the  year  of  Bome  458,  at  the  Eicus  Euminalis,^  in  the 
temple  or   sacred  spot^'  consecrated  to  Bomulus,  which,  we 
are  told,  was  at  the  n>ot  of  the  Paiatine,  on  the  road  leading 

veUrihu^,  I  eaimot  tikiak  this  a  Boffident  proof  that  there  were  two 
BoBtra  hi  the  Forum,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  sole  one.  Saetonim^  la 
eveiy  otlier  part  of  his  Lives,  and  Tacitus,  throughout  the  whole  ooaias 

of  his  history,  invwiably  speak  of  the  Rostra  as  if  there  was  only  one. 

•  Cicero  says  that  a  voice  was  heard,  "  a  Luco  VeM(P,  qui  a  PaLatii 
radice  in  novam  viam  devextu  est"  This  Via  Nova  i^vide  plan)  went 
aloi^the  northern  base  of  the  Palatine  from  the  Roman  Fonun^  through 
the  VeUbram. 

t  lArj,  lib.  i  cap.  4.  t        lih.  x.  cap.  10. 
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to  tlie  Circiis  Maximua,* — a  description  which  points  out 
the  exact  situation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  ;  and  the 
fact,  that  at  this  very  church  the  ancient  bronze  Etruscan 
statue  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins  was  found,t  certainly 
alibrds  a  strong  presumption  that  this  was  the  Temple  or 
**  sacred  enclosure"  of  Romulus  J.    The  diminutive  phimnesa 
and  simplicity  of  its  form  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
either  hypothesis,  because  the  Gx)ds  permitted  no  ciiange  of 
form  in  their  tLniple3.§    In  like  manner,  the  structures 
sacred  to  Eomulus  were  religiously  presened  to  the  latest 
times  in  their  ])rimitive  state;  and  even  the  struAv -roofed 
cottage,  the  Casa  MmnuU,  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  i8  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  exactly  as  it  originally  stood.  The 
Christ iauB,  on  converting  this  temple  into  a  church,  perhaps 
continued  to  keep  it  up  in  the  same  form,  fipom  convenience 
or  habit.  1 1    Indeed,  tms  was  in  conibrmity  to  their  usual 
custom,  for  they  even  put  porticos  before  the  churches  they 
built  themselves,  to  assimilate  them  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  pagan  temples,  and  adopted  altars,  images,  and  eyezything 
pagaoy  till  at  last  they  paganized  GhriBtianity, 

*  Dionydiu  HalieaniaflBas,  (lib.  i.  p.  65).  Dion.  Halle,  abo  itatet 
fbat  it  was  near  the  ancient  grove  and  cave  dedicated  by  Bnader  to 
Ftai,  (the  Lupercal.)  which  is  nniversally  believed  to  have  been  on  thi:^ 
very  part  of  the  Palatine.  It  is  disputed  whether  Dion.  Hal.  Hpcaks  of 
a  temple  or  a  consecrated  spot  of  ground.  Varro,  however,  speaking  of 
the  same  spot,  calls  it  jEdem  Romvlu  (lib.  iv.  cap.  S.)  It  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  first  a  consecrated  circle  of  ground^  and  that  after* 
wuda  a  temple  was  built  upon  it 

<t  l^gnor  Nibby  denies  this  lkct»  but  it  baa  never  been  disputed,  and 
every  authority  is  against  him  j  for  even  Fulvius,  the  solitary  writer 
whose  testimony  he  brine:?  forward,  expressly  says  it  was  found  at  the 
Ficua  Kummalis,  (the  reputed  situation  of  which  has  always  been  here\ 
from  thence  conveyed  to  St.  John  Latcnia,  and  from  thence  to  the 
CapitoL — ^The  atatue  of  tbe  Wdf  and  tho  Miu^  whicb  Cicem  veeordB 
to  bsve  been  atrnck  by  lightning,  was  anciently  upon  the  Ckpitolt 
and,  consequently,  not  the  aame  as  this. 

Z  And  probably  tbe  fsame  Temple  of  Romulos  in  which  Virgilius  con- 
suite  l  tiie  assembled  Senate. — Livy,  lib.  iv.  cap.  21.  Another  Temple 
of  Itomulus  was  built  by  Papirius,  a.  o.  ib^.   Livy,  lib.  x.  cap.  46. 

§  Tacitus,  HiBt  lib.  iv.  cap.  53.  The  Temple  of  Jnpiier  Capitol  inu.*) 
iRaa  rebuilt^  in  the  idgn  of  lioinitlan,  of  tiM  aame  fonn  and  dimensions 
as  in  the  days  of  Tarquin. 

II  This  curiona  little  church  was  rebuilt,  for  the  last  time,  and  ezacUy 
in  the  same  fonui  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  in  1451. 
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But  anotUer,  and  a  fin*  atronger  proof  of  tibe  idnrti^  of 
the  cbtDrdi  and  the  temple,  is  fmrniBoed  bj  the  emioiui  net^ 
^t  in  pagan  timea  it  waa  the  eoatom  for  diacaflod  or  weakly 
children  to  be  biought  to  the  Teaojpla  of  Bomidm  fixr  euxe ; 
and,  to  ihia  day,  nothera  brin|^theif  rickel7offipfini|rtetW 
ahzine  to  woik  their  leatosation*  The  canoniaed  Toto  has 
aneeeeded  to  the  deified  Bomidiia*  The  aunalea  am  the 
aame;  and  ecieept  in  name,  in  what  leepeet  ia  the  laath 
altered?  On  the  whole,  it  aeema  to  me  »  aiminaiftion  rather 
Bum  than  uaualtf  reaaonable^  that  the  odd  ntUe  Ohurdi  of 
St.  Toto  oeoupiea  ihd  aite  of  (he  Temple  of  Bcmndufl ;  and  aa 
it  haa  alwaja  enjoyed  that  name,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
continue  to  eall  it  ao— -notwithatanding  that  it  is  not  the 
newest  fkshion. 

The  I'iem  Smmimlkf  that  oeLehiated  tree  that  sheltered 
the  infimcy  of  royal  twina,  and  flouiished,  during  the 
early  years  of  Borne,  beside  the  little  temple  sacred  to  its 
founder,*  strange  to  say,  in  after  times,  grew  in  the 
CkHnitinm.  But  it  was  a  surprising  tree ;  for  not  only  had  it 
got  into  the  Comitium — ^nobody  knows  how,t — and  flourished . 
there,  in  a  covered  building,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  and 
tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  people,  during  so  many  ages  of 
republican  Eome  ;  but  having  died  away  with  Boman  liberty, 
like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  it  once  more  sprung  foi-th  into 
new  lite  and  verdure  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors.  J 

But,  as  if  one  fig-tree  was  not  enough  in  the  Comitium, 
we  arc  iufornied  that  another  grew  there  also.§  It  wa.s 
called  the  Ficus  Ka'via,  and  flourished  ou  tlie  spot  where 
Aceius  Nanius,  the  celebrated  soothsayer,  to  the  confiiaiuu 
of  Tiirquin,  cut  a  whetstone  through  with  a  razor. 

Near  the  Mens  liuininaJis  as  the  Litpercal,  consecrated 
to  Pan  by  Evander,  where  tlie  festival  of  the  LupercaJia  was 
held  even  before  the  birth  of  the  inlhnt  founder  of  Kome.|| 
and  uhcre  the  wolf  sheltered  and  liLulured  twins,  i^vea 
in  the  days  of  the  Emperors,  in  the  heart  ui  iiome,  and  sur- 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Komulus. 

t  PUny  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  It : — Sob  m  inTOite  sst  Lum 
lidlHitibiM  prsBbens  rumen  (ita  ▼ocabuit  mammam)  miiacolo  ex  fade ' 

joxta  dicata  tanqiiam  in  Comitium  spontc  tranaiflBet.'' 
X  A.  u.  811.    Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  68. 
§  Festus,  cited  in  the  work  Del  Foro  Bomano^  p.  8S* 
Livj',  lib.  i.  cap.  (». 
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joandodwilbtliie  splendid  boildixigs  of  tiiarlmpei^ 
ite  Lapereal  stdU  Beems  to  bave  roeMnred  loiiiefclimg  of  its 
primilaYe  Ibnn.  But  wa  maj  look  in  vam  ibr  «nr  Tertigt  of 
it  now — ^for  the  groTO  of  oak  that  ahadad  it,  or  the  Ibastaia 
that  flowed  finnn  it.  We  only  know  that  it  was  on  the 
steep  nortliem  aide  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  aba^  the  wnj  that 
ledm>m  ^e  Fonim  towarda  Hhe  Gifeoa.* 

Near  the  Palatine  Hill,  alao,  waa  the  l^Hiple  of  JuHna 
Ca&sar,  and  tiie  maaket  lor  davea.t  Tku&,  on  me  yerj  spot 
where  one  man  waa  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  thoiisands 
were  aold  like  bmtea.  Yea,  even  here,  on  rae  Tery  aoil  of 
£ceedom,  and  while  tba  air  reaonnded  with  the  strains  of 
immortal  ebqiienee  that  were  poured  finrtli  in  its  sacred 
name,  alavea  were  publidj  aold  in  cdiaina !  I  could  not  pass 
tins  spot  wiAout  the  refleetion,  that  where  I  now  stood, 
gazing  upcm  the  ruina  of  Soman  jpreatnesa,  thousands  of  my 
eountiymen  had  once  been  sold  into  slaTeiy.  The  captives 
brought  from  Britain,  as  part  of  the  booty  that  Caesar 
gain^  in  his  expedition  thitner,  met  this  hte.X  How  little 
did  those  proud  masters  of  the  world  then  dream,  that 
thousands  mm  that  obscure  and  barbarous  island,  when  it' 
had  become  the  seat  of  knowledge,  refinement,  virtue,  and 
civilization  such  as  they  never  know,  would  one  day  Ircely 
seek  this  spot  for  the  gratification  of  enlightened  curiosity, 
when  their  name,  their  power,  their  laws,  their  liiuguage, 
and  their  gods,  had  vanished  from  the  earth  ! 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Pagan,  it  was  in  Christian  times,- 
that  Britons  were  sold  at  l^ome  for  slave8.§  Nay,  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  tliis  unchristian-like  traffic  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  greatest  part 
of  our  ancestors  to  Christianity.  It  is  recorded  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  before  he  was  pope,  that  in  passing  oiiu  day 
through  the  market  at  Borne,  he  was  struck  with  the  loiig 

*  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i.  p.  25.  Plntarch's  Life  of  Enmuln?;.  The  place 
in  which  it  was  situated  was  called  Germano,  which  was  corrupted  into 
OeTmano. 

t  Seneca  in  Sapient  cap.  18. 

t  Strabo  (lib.  iv.)  records  this  fact^  oCvhioh  no  mention  is  made  by 

Caeaar  in  his  Commentaries,  probably  because  it  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
for  the  F^le  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  formed  a  considerable  part  of 

the  booty  of  the  conquerors. 

§  Yide  Hume'8  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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Haxcn  hair  and  blooming  countenances  of  some  Bntiah 
youths  exposed  there  to  sale,  and  inquired  to  what  country 
they  belonged.  Being  told  they  were  "  Angles ' *'  Meant 
for  Angels!"  he  exclaimed:  "And  from  what  province?" 
They  informed  him  from  "  Deira."  •  **  De  ira !  Saved  from 
the  wrath  of  Gk)d !  **  Maculated  the  delighted  bishop.  "  And 
what  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  that  country  ?  **  They 
told  hiiii  it  was  "Alia,"  [ElL.].  "Sing  Alleluiah!"  ex- 
cliiimcd  Gregory,  in  a  transport — and  moved  by  these  coin- 
cidences, which  seemed  to  liim  so  happy,  he  would  have 
set  out  forthwitli  to  eonvert  the  British,  had  nut  lus  lioek, 
among  wlioin  lie  Mas  extremely  popular,  interyiosed,  and 
btbuught  liiin  not  to  trust  his  person  amoug  such  savages." 
But  though  frightened  out  of  the  design  himself,  lifter  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  throne  he  despatched  St.  Augustine, 
with  forty  other  monks,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Britain.f 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  the  Boman  Forum.  I 
believe  I  left  you  at  the  Temple  of  Julius  C»sar.  This 
building,  which  was  erected  above  the  spot  on  which  his  body 
was  bumty^  and  wMdi  at  all  periods  afforded  an  mnolable 
aanctuaij  for  cruninals^  is  sufpoted  to  have  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Forum.  Separated  from  it  bjjr  the  Tteu9 
^Ri9euSt  is  tuMoted  to  hare  stood  the  Basilica  ^nilia^  which 
is  supposed  to  nave  been  built  by  JuHus  Onsar  himself,  and 
is  supposed  to  haye  occupied  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
Porum ;  and  on '  the  supjj^osed  site  of  which  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  della  ConsolasBione  at  present  stands.§ 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Fonim  was  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
or  the  Public  Treasuxj,  of  which  Pompej  earned  away  the 
key  when  he  fled  from  the  dty,  and  Unsar  broke  open  the 
doors  as  soon  as  \e  arrired  at  it.  In  front  of  it  was  the 
gilded  column,  th«  MlUiarHm  Aureum,\\  on  whidi  the  dis« 
tances  of  the  great  Boman  roads  were  marked  in  miles. 
This  mile-stone,  if  I  remember  right,  was  first  placed  there 
by  Augustus ;  but  one  of  the  Gracchi  had  the  merit  of  pro*  - 
posing  this  mode  of  measurement. 

*  A  diBiriet  in  Nortlmmberland. 

f  St.  Augustine  was  not  the  first  who  introduced  OfarlsUanityio  this 
country,  but  previously  the  cOBTerts  had  been  few. 

t  Dion.  liV).  xlvii.  p.  364. 

§  Yitle  Sigiior  Kibby,  Del  Foro  Romano,  pp.  34,  98,  &c. 

n  TaciUui  (Hist  lib.  i.)  mentions  that  it  stood  before  the  ^Tbrnple  of 
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Bear  this  stood  the  Triomplial  Aich  of  Tiberius^  ereeted 
m  konoor  of  that  em^eror^  in  conaeqneiioe  of  the  f^iotkm 
xecoyeij  of  the  Yanan '  Eagles^  and  the  great  victories 
ohtained  in  Germany,  by  Gtermuucus,  under  ku  mMpiM,* 
although  he  was  hinuielf  all  the  while  in  Borne.  A  mighty 
easy  wa^r  of  gaining  gloiyi  this! 

On  thia  aide  of  the  Ponim,  near  the  Ionic -poriieoy  called 
the  Temple  of  Fartone,  was  also  the  SdMa  Jlanihi^  which 
sounding  name  meant  nothing  more  than  the  atation  of  the 
Public  Notaries.  It  was  so  o^eA^  as  the  inscription  found 
here  proYcs,  from  Xanthus,  the  name  of  one  of  xca  founders^ 
and  consisted  of  three  ilhherrue,  or  Boman  shops. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Martina  and  S.  Luca  at  the  north* 
eastern  corner  of  the  Forum,  is  (not  on  the  Yery  best  autho* 
rityj-^that  of  an  inscription  found  near  it,)  said  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  Seeretaritm  Smaiut^  where  the  writings  of 
the  Senate  were  kept.  But  we  hear  of  no  such  building  in 
Boman  days,  nor  is  it  rery  clear  what  writings  those  were.t 
By  the  vulgar  this  chuioi  is  called  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
with  more  appearance  of  reason ;  for  the  beautiM  Temple 
of  Mars  the  Avenger,  erected  by  Aiigustus,  formed  the 
principal  building  of  his  small  but  magnincent  Eomm,  which 
certainly  lay  behind  this  chiuch,  if  it  did  not  occupy  its 
site ;  and  the  place  bears  the  name  of  Mar-forio  to  this  aay4 
It  has  been  shrewdly  suspected,  not  only  that  the  Church  of 
Santa  Martina  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  Temple  of  MarSt 
but  that  the  saint  herself  is  no  other  than  the  blustering 
god  in  petticoats§ ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  church  seems 
to  count^mnce  the  suspicion* 

•  Vide  Tacitus,  Ann,  lib.  ii. 

+  We  find  it  recorded  at  aa  early  period  of  the  Republic,  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Senate  were  always  to  be  brought  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres. 
Jatj,  nil.  iii  cap.  6S. 

X  So  does  the  colossal  statne  of  a  riyer  god,  which  used  to  stand  here^ 
and  was  the  vehicle  of  the  an^^M-erE  to  the  snllics  of  Pasquin's flsrcasitc 
"wit.    It  is  now  in  the  court  of  the  >ruscum  of  the  Capitol. 

§  In  the  same  way,  a  church  in  another  part  of  Home,  built  on  tba 
ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo^  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  SL  ApoBonaru, 
who  Is  conjoettired  to  be  no  other  than  the  Pagan  Qod,  converted  into  a 
Christian  saint.  Sta.  Veronica  is  suspected  to  be  a  canonized  handker* 
diief,  with  the  true  imai^c  of  the  face  of  o!ir  Saviour  improasod  on  it* 
as  usual,  a  fioxnan  Catholic;,  not  a  scriptural  miracle. 
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Next-door  to  Santa  Maijina,  ia  tlie  CSmrdi  of  St.  Adxian; 
not  tba  deified  emperor  of  that  name,  ibough  be  bad  ^ 
traple  Bomewbere  bereaboiitBy  bat  Pope  St.  Adrian  tbe 
TirBt,  For  mj  part,  conoemng  it  quite  aa  reasonable  to 
bidld  temples  to  emperofs  aa  to  popes,  I  ahould  bare  just  as 
mucb  reyerence  for  tbe  one  aa  m  the  ot^er;  but  it  is 
amnaing  to  aee  tbe  wbrabip  fonneirl^  paid,  p^cbaps  on  tbis 
very  spot,  to  a  Pagan  EmperoTi  tranafierred  to  a  Cbristtan 
Pontiff.  Tbe  idolatry  tbe  aame,  and^  aa  it  bai^ena,  even  in 
name  nnchanged. 


Basilica  of  Paulus  jEmiiius,  for  no  eartbly  reaaon  but 
beeaoae  it  has  an  old  brick  wall,  and  had  gates  of  nu  cient 
•bzonze ;  as  if  the  wall  and  tbe  gates  migbt  not  have  belonged 
to  any  other  of  t^e  various  buildings  which  stood  on  the 
caat  side  of  the  Forum.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  is 
tbe  probabilily  that  tbe  Basilica  of  Paulus  .^milius  has  stood 
ont  all  the  conflagratkma,  battlinga,  and  destructions,  that 
bave  taken  place  here  aince  his  time ;  or  if  it  did,  that  this 
paltry  old  wall  formed  a  part  of  that  splendid  structure  ?• 
We  Idud  it  recorded  in  Tacitus,t  that  Marcus  Lepidus  im- 
plied for  leave  to  repair  the  Basilica  of  Paulus  JBmilius; 
but  this  was  long  before  the  fire  of  Eome,  which  totally 
destroyed  three  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  subsequent 
battles,  in  the  times  of  ViteUius  and  Yespasian,  in  the 
Capitol  and  Forum.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  Basilica 
JEmilia  appears  on  a  fragment  of  the  Ichnography  of  Eome; 
therefore  there  wfia  such  a  buildino:  in  the  reign  of  Sept. 
ScTcrus ;  but  -we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that,  like 
evtry  other  republican  erection,  it  had  been  rebuilt.  In. 
iront  of  it  there  is  a  porlico,  inscribed  Libertatis. 

On  this  side  of  the  Koman  Fonnn  (tb.c  east)  there  are  no 
other  remains  which  even  antiquarian  credulity  can  assign 
to  Eoman  times.  The  Temple,  ^dicola,  Altar,  or  Image, 
of  Yeuus  Cloaeina,  for  antiquaries  bave  never  settled  which 
she  possessed^;  stood  nearly  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 

*  Flntarch,  in  Us  li&  ef  Fludiis  Jimilius,  calls  U  «m  of  the  aMit 

<  aaperb  edifices  of  the  city. 

t  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  72. 

X  AccordiBg  to  Uvy,  lib.  ix.  cap^  48y  il  would  laeia  to  ba?o  been 


Temple. 
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Hie  IFonun.  Here,  too,  nmst  liaye  been  the  tribanal  of 
Appius,  for  it  is  related  that  YirgmiuB  snatched  a  knife 
fiom  a  shop-board  dose  by,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Virginia 
lell  beneatn  h»  muiderous  bbw,  afe  the  base  of  the  statue  of 
the  goddess. 

La  this  vicinitjri  fimning  the  limits  of  the  Eoruin  to  the 
southy  was  the  sacnred  area  and  altar  of  Yuloan,  consecrated 
to  1^  god  even  from  the  days  of  BomuluB,  who  hiniself 
dedicated  witliiu  its  bounds,  the  triumphal  car  of  bronzey 
fhe  spoil  of  Ckmmum,  upon  which  he  phiced  his  own  statue 
<sriDwned  hr  Victory.*  It  was  here  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  wmi  the  midst  of  the  assembled  Senators,  BomuluB 
was  snatdied  from  earth  to  heaten.t  Here  grew  the  sacred 
lotus,  planted  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  eoeTal  <^r^s, 
which  never  wimered  tOl  Some  mourned  the  ^rrannj^  of 
Nero4  It  was  here  that  during  two  dars  blood  ramed 
down  from  heaven;  and  here  stood  the  little  brmuse  temple 
iifConcord§ 

Along  the  whole  line  of  the  south  side  of  i&e  Torom,  not 
a  single  restige  now  remains  of  any  building,  ancient  or 
modem,  excepting  ihe  three  beautiM  disputed'*  columns 
(supposed  of  the  Oomitium)  beneath  tiiie  Palatine,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken. 

At  the  south-east  coraer  of  the  Forum,  &xbcQj  within  the 
line  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  once  stood 
iSbe  Arch  of  FUnua  tibie  Censor,  erected  in  honour  of  his 
victory  over  tiie  AllobrM;es,||  of  which  not  a  trace  remains. 
'  Beneath  this  vanished  arch  the  Via  SacralT  entered  thd 

•  Piutarch,  Life  of  Komulus. 
■  -t  FItttardi.  Bat  Plntareh  himself,  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  1^  and  most 
viitei%  relate  that  it  happened  at  a  place  north  of  Bk»me^  called  the 
{CkMkt's  Margh. 

X  Pliny,    lib.  xvi,  cap.  44. 

§  Dedicated  by  C.  Flavins,    Livr,  lib.  ix.  cap.  34. 

ii  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  they  were  a  people  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  Gaul,  frequently  mentkoied  by  Caesar,  and  the  sauie  wlio 
.wnrt  afterwaxde  eimoei&ed  in  the  eon8pinus7  of  Catiline. 

1  The  Via  Baeiftinis  a  prolongation  of  the  Via  Triumphali%  whieh 
terminated  near  the  arch  of  Constantine,  where  the  Via  Sacra  com- 
.menced.  The  progress  of  a  triumph,  however,  could  not  have  been 
yionfined  to  tKs  triumphal  way,  because  the  chariot  of  Ceeaar,  in  his 
pruudeiit  triumph,  broke  down  in  the  Yeiabrum,  (Suet.  Caes.  37|)  througll 
whzeh  the  Via  Sacra  ia  not  supposed  to  hni^e  paiuecU 
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iorum,  and  the  antiquaries  having  got  it  from  thence 
through  the  existinp^  arch  of  Septimius  ycMius,  tell  us  it  i 
then  turned  to  the  left,  but  how  to  get  it  up  the  Capitoline  i 
Hill  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optiinus  Maximus,  they  are  j 
wholly  at  a  loss.  Now  since  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  haa  ^ 
evidently  tumbled  down,  I  thiuk  it  is  no  great  wonder  that 
the  road  has  disappeared.  However,  for  want  of  a  better 
place,  some  of  them  conceived  that  it  must  have  passed 
between  the  porticos  of  the  Temples  of  Fortune  and  Jupiter 
Tonans,  which  are  at  right  angles  with,  and  a  very  few  feet 
distant  from,  each  other.  A  recent  excavation  here  having 
brought  to  light  a  pavement  of  large  round  stones  between 
the  two  temples,  the  proposition  tnat  this  is  the  real  Via 
Sacra  is  triuinphantly  maintained  by  one  party  of  anti- 
quaries, whilst  it  is  contemptuously  sneered  at  hy  another. 
I  have  nothinf^  to  do  "svith  their  squabbles,  but  common 
sense  seems  to  rebel  against  the  possibility  of  four  horses 
abreast  being  squeezed  into  such  a  narrow  space — ^to  say  ^ 
nothing  of  the  forty  elephants  which,  in  C«8ar*s  Gallio 
triumph,  surrounded  him  on  the  right  and  the  left,  bearing  j 
lighted  flambeaux,  in  his  ascent  to  the  CapitoL*  While  we 
were  discuflsing  the  point,  and  stretching  our  necka  over  the 
hole,  it  ooeuired  to  me  that  a  coachman  was  a  much  better 
judge  of  the  practieatnliiy  of  the  passage  thsaa.  all  the  anti* 
quariea  in  tiie  world;  and  seeing  aa  English  hro&er  of  l^e 
whip,  whom  we  knew,  driYing  hia  tilbury,  dennet^  or  some 
earn  Yehide,  up  and  down  tiie  avenue  of  trees  in  the  Eornm» 
which  he  called  the  Yia  Sacara^  we  agreed  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  him.  He  could  not  at  first  he  made  to  understand 
or  beUere  that  the  Bomana  drore  their  four4n*hand  four* 
abreast ;  ho werer,  it  made  no  difEerence  in  hia  dedaion. 

That  a  road!'*  he  ezdaimed;  "why,  I  would  not  engage 
to  drive  a  wheelbairow  tandem  along  it.  Pour-abreaat,  in- 
deed!— ^ru  bet  ^ou  what  you  pleaaeyou  don't  even  drive 
a  pair.  The  tmng*8  impossibje! — "Way  don't  you  see  it  ^ 
would  smash  my  tilbury  F*'  And  away  drove  the  dandy, 
laughing  at  ua,  as  weiil  he  might,  for  a  parcel  of  sim^letona  \ 
for  proposing  such  a  question;  and  convinced  in  hia  own 
mind  that  the  Bomana  were  little  better,  if  they  really 
drove  four-abreaat,  aa  we  pretended.  i 

*  Suet  Ofis.  87* 
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That  the  Yja  Saera  did  ascend*  to  the  summit  of  the 
Gi^itol  is,  however,  a  matter  of  historical  fact;  although 
Beither  our  friend  the  dandj,  nor  snj  of  the  antiquaries,  nor 
yet  our  own  wise  heads,  could  settle  how.  It  is  also  certain 
that  it  wonnd  round  this  side  of  the  hill,  and  indeed  no 
other  is  accessible  except  for  foot  passengers.  I  cannot 
myself  see  whj  it  might  not  have  gone  where  the  road  for 
carriages  now  goes,  behind  the  Temple  of  Concord  {alus9 
Portune)  which  is  a  veiy  gentle  ascent.  Howerery  it  is  a 
point  not  easilj  settled. 

Three  roads  or  streets  extended  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Ponun  towards  the  Tiber,  the  Via  Kova^  the  Vicm  Tuscugj 
and  tiie  Tiem  Jvfforius.f  The  Via  Aoiv/j^roliably  so  called 
faeeanse  made  after  the  draining  of  the  felabrumf  lay  along 
the  Itnse  of  the  Palatine,  and  with  it  the  present  road  from 
the  Gkurch  of  S.  Toto  to  S.  Anastasio  is  supposed  neterlj  to 
eofrespond.  The  Vicus  TtucttSy  so  called  from  the  Etruscans 
who  settled  in  this  valley  in  the  clays  of  Tarquinf^  led  from 
about  the  centre  of  this  side  of  the  Forum  to  the  Circus 
li]aximns.§  It  was  called  Twrarius  in  later  ibne8.||  In  it 
was  tiie  statue  of  the  Etruscan  deity  Yertomnus.  At  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  Forum,  at  the  base  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  was  the  Tumi  Jugarius^  so  called,  aooording 
to  sage  authors,  from  the  altar  of  Juno  Juga,  the  goddess 
who  joined  her  favoured  foUowom  in  tiie  yoke  of  holy  matri- 
monY«  This  Vicus  Jugarius  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
nearly  where  the  Churai  of  Sta.  Maria  deUa  Ccmsolazione 
now  stsndsi  and  to  haye  ended— it  is  not  exactly  settled 
where. 

*  The  right  of  aacendmg  to  the  Capitol  In  a  carnage  was  not  confined 

to  those  who  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  It  was  enjoyed  by  tho 
priests,  the  veetal  virgins,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods.  It  WM  conferred 
oa  the  infamous  Agrippina,    Tacit,  lib.  xii.  cap.  42. 

t  These  three  roads  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Livj  and  Tacitus^ 
and  m  eniimeimtod  bj  Bnftui  uid  yietor,  in  their  acoonnt  of  tho  Four- 
teen Regions  of  Rome. 

t  LivT,  lib.  ii.  cap. -9.  Tadttu,  Aaa.  Uh.  It.  cap^  65« 

§  Livy,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14, 

11  Horace  does  not  give  the  inhabitants  of  this  street  a  rery  high 
tharacter.  Afier  describing  the  multifarious  lishmuiigers,  fruiterers, 
and  peiftamers,  that  were  congregated  here,  he  says.  "  Ae  Tusei  tvrba 
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Of  course  there  ea&  be  no  yestige  of  tiie  memoiable  Ghilf 
of  Ciiitius,  wbieh  opened,  as  we  aie  told,  in  tlie  oentroof 
ibe  Forum,  because  it  closed  upon  bim.  Bnt  wmeMt^ 
ihore  ww^  oalled  the  Lako  of  Cuztnis,  orea  in  tbe  days  of 
the  Emperor  Gralba,  because  be  was  IdUad  there  and  into 
tbia  bke  all  lanka  of  tbe  people  need  to  throw  a  pieee  of 
money  every  yeair,  aa  a  aacnSee  to  tbe  infinsial  gods  for  tbe 
health  of  Attffa8tii8.t  But  tfaia  miot.baTerektMLto  Oiutiaa 
the  Sabine,  wbo  stuck  fast  in  a  awaimp  iu  tbe  iEorBm,^  and 
who  waa  by  some  supposed  to  be  idenlioal  with  tbe  aelf*  ' 
•iaomdated  Curtiiu^  ukd  by  otiiora  to  be  a  diatinct  person; 
but  aa  tiiia  was  a  diipnted  point  in  tbe  days  of  Livy,  we 
need  not  pretend  to  settle  it  i^ow. 

Besides  this  bdce  of  Oorths  aatid  tiie  Lake  of  Satma^ 
there  was  a  Lake  of  ServiHiis;  but  indeed,  what  with  the 
lakes,  tiie  guHs,  tbe  grovesf  tbe  cares,  tbe  fig-trees,  lotus, 
«nd  cnrjoess,  wbkb  we  bear  of  in  tbe  Boman  Fonmi — one 
woula  imagine  it  a  romantio  solitude,  instead  of  a  place 
crowded  as  it  was  with  temples  and  tribunes,  alta»  and 
.  atatuesy  basilk^  and  rostra^  shops  and  exdtanges;§  triumpbal 
arches  and  senate  bouses. 

There  indeed,  no  end  to  the  emi;t0KU  of  the  Voram. 
Por  beflides  all  tbe  buildings  I  have  abeady  enumerated,  and 
tbe  stiU  greater  number  I  .  have  not — the  F&a  JSbrM^  on 
whioh  tbe  spoibi  of  the  Ouriatii  were  heaped— ^he  rostral 
oobmin  to  C&us  BuiHus,  tbe  first  Boman  who  ever  gained 
a  naval  viotoiy — all  the  pubUe  tribunals— tbe  statoe  of 
Horatius  Godes^  of  tiie  three  FateB,||  of  Castor  and  FoUux,^ 
— ^the  equestrian  statues  of  Clelia^  of  Domitian,  and  fift^ 
more — ^the  Temple  of  ApoUo,**  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  of 
Yespasian,  and  of  "ffadnan-mhe  BaMlfea  Opicuia  and'Sem^ 

*  Taciiofl,  Hist.  lib.  1. 

t  Suet.  August.  67.  Augustus  used  to  beg  an  alms  of  the  people  OA 
one  day  in  every  year^  as  a  propitiation  to  tlie  infernal  deities. 

X  Tide  Idyy,  lib.  i.,  and  Plutarch,  Life  of  Romulus. 

I  The  F<mim  ma  siuroonded  with  flhops,  chiefly  of  haaken,  (A  rget^ 
taruB  Tabemtji^  and  with  porticos.  It  Is  «latf  maA  to  have  kad  two 
Jani  or  Exchanges,  similar  to  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrotttia 

If  Procopius  speaks  of  them  so  late  as  the  6th  century. 

%  They  stood  before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  TonAnfi.  PUii7,Jiib,2zziT. 
cap.  8. 

Heatieaed  Iqr  Hntardi.  ^ 


^ronia* — ^teniflefly  in  short,  ivithout  number,  and  baaiHcas 
^thoat  end — stood  somewh^  in  the  S^orum.  Najr,  the 
antiquaries  believe  (for  what,  in  some  eases,  will  they  not 
believe,  and  in  others  will  thej  not  doubt  F)  that  at  the  bate 
.of  the  Palatine  H  ill  alone  stood  the  Guiia,  the  Comitiun^ 
i^he  Basilica  Porcia,  the  Grsecostasis^the  Temple  of  Bomulus, 
the  Teinple  of  Caator  and  PoUux,  the  Temple  of  Yesta^  with 
the  House  of  the  Yeatal  Virgins,  sad  the  Iteered  Ghrove,  and 
the  Lake  of  Juturm— all  these,  and  more  than  I  can  at  this 
moment  recollect,  in  one  little  oomer  of  the  Forum ! 

To  recapitulate  all  the  buildings  which  are  said,  even  on 
good  authority,  to  have  been  contained  within  it — since  it 
surpasses  the  limits  of  human  comprehension  to  conceive 
where  they  fQund  room — would  only  oe  firuitLessly  to  exhaust 
your  patience,  which  I  must  alr^y  have  severely  tried. 
One  conclusion,  howeyer,  common  sense  dictates— either 
that  these  buildings  never  did  stand  here  at  the  same  time, 
or  that  the  limits  the  Forum  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  at  present  ascribed  to  it. 

But  we  must  not  only  find  space  for  the  buildings  hut 
for  the  people*  The  whole  Eoman  populace  seem  at  times 
to  have  been  cozmned  here.  Here  they  assembled  for  the 
•eioction  of  inferior  priests  and  magistrates,  for  the  hearing 
cf  causes,  the  trial  of  accused  citisens,  and  the  attendance 
on  popular  harangues.  It  was  here,  when  Scipio  was  ac- 
cused by  the  country  he  had  saved,  that,  Ibr  all  reply,  he 
turned  towards  the  Capitol,  and  cdled  upon  his  feilow- 
dtiaens  to  follow  him  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  **  ihe  best 
and  greatest,''  there  to  return  thanks  to  the  umnortol  gods, 
ttnder  wiiose  auspices  he  had,  on  tlic  anniversaiy  of  tli  it 
Tery  day,  conquered  Hannibal  and  delivered  Eome.  The 
peeple  ibUowed  him  witibi  entib«unas(se  plaudits,  and  bis 
Mouer  was  kit  alone.t 

It  was  bece^  in  times  of  alam  end  commotion,  they  beset 
the  doors  of  the  Senate-house ;  and  here,  in  the  struggle^ 
between  contending  parties,  at  the  election  of  opposing  can- 
-didates,  or  the  passing  of  contested  laws,  they  even  found 
loom  to  fight ;  it  was  the  frequent  theatre  of  nays,  tumults, 
^opikr  commotions,  wounds,  and  bloodshed. 

•  Livy,  lib.  xii.  cap.  27,  and  Ixxvi.  cap.  xi. 
t  Ibid.  DeoL  iy.  lib.  zxxviil  6sp.  61. 
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In  the  times  of  the  I?cpnb!ic,  shows  of  gladiators  were 
exhibited  here  to  the  people,  espeeiallj  at  funeral  games; 
and  consequently  we  may  suppose  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  immense  ]Kjpulation  of  llome  was  assembleci  to  view  a 
sport  they  delighted  in  so  much.  How,  in  a  space  so  cir- 
cumscribed, such  buildings  stood,  and  such  scenes  were 
acted,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend.  But  I  must 
have  done.  Forgive,  if  you  can,  tliis  unconscionable  long 
letter.  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  nearly  so  tiresome  as  the 
antiquaries;  but  this  you  will  £nd  it  difficult  to  believe. 
Adieu. 

I^EITEB  XX. 

FOHFMS  OF  THE  EmPEBOBS,  AlTD  THEIB  EeMAINS. — ^FoEUK 

OP  Julius  C^sae,  of  Augustus,  and  of  Nehta,  ob 

D0MIT1A>  .--PORUM  AND  TRIUMrilAL  COLUilN  OF  TeAJAK, 

'  — Vespasian's  Foeum  of  Peace. — Foeum:  of  Antoni- 
yus  PiuB. — Teiumphal  Column  of  ]\Iaecus  Au&eiiIUS. 
— Temple  ob  Basilica  oe  ANxoirmus  Pius, 

.  Fbom  the  Boman  Forumy  we  must  now  turn  to  the  Fomins 
of  the  Emperors,  whicli  were  chiefly  situated  to  the  eaat 
of  ity  and  seem  to  have  fSormed  a  sort  of  chain  communicating 
with  each  other.  The  Church  of  St.  Adrian  is  called  in 
tr^fua  foru,  from  the  Boman  Forum,  and  the  Forums  of 
Caesar  and  of  Augustus,  of  which  it  forms  the  connecting 
point.  From  the  title  it  bears,  it  would  appear  that  at  the 
time  this  old  church  was  built,  the  sites  of  all  the  three 
Forums  must  hare  been  open  and  apparent,  although  those 
of  the  two  Emperors  are  now  built  ud  with  struts  and 
houses,  and  are  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  Fonim  of 
Caesar  extended  from  the  point  Tmere  this  church  stands  to 
the  south,  behind  the  twple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  to 
the  church  of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano — anciently  the  Temple 
of  Bomulua  and  Bemus — and  in  the  court  of  that  convent 
are  still  to  be  seen  some  massy  walls,  said  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  it,  which  are  the  sole  vestiges  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence.  The  p^und  alone  for  the  Forum  of  Cnesar  cost 
one  hundred  millions  of  sesterceSi  about  eight  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds.* 

•    ■  ^  Saetonins.  J.  Ctea  20. 
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The  Porum  of  Augustus — or  tho  To  rum  of  Mars,  as  ifc 
was  called  from  the  splendid  temple  he  erected  in  it  to  tho 
avenging  god  of  war*— was  innnodiately  behind  the  spot 
which  the  Church  of  Sta.  Martina  and  S.  Luca  now  occupies, 
and  must  have  been  at  tlic  very  base,  if  not  upon  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  It  is  described  by  Pliny  as  one  of  tne  most 
fitnkm^  places  in  the  city,  and  it  was  restored  to  even  more 
tiian  its  original  splendour  by  Hadrian,  f  Augustus 
adorned  its  porticos  with  the  statues  of  all  the  Latin  and 
Boman  Kings,  and  of  the  Heroes  and  Dictators  of  the 
Bepublio — ^beginning  with  Eneas  and  ending  with  himself. 
There  are  now  no  remains  of  it,  except  some  fragments  of 
walls  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  ihbemw,  or  shops,  or 
portieos  which  encircled  this,  as  well  as  every  other  Forum ; 
and  which,  (though  not  worth  looking  at,)  are  to  be  seen 
behind  the  cburdii  in  the  dirtiest  court  I  ever  was  in. 
Beally  an  antiqiiazT,  or  rather  an  antiquilj  hunter  at  Bomey 
ought  to  have  no  olfactory  nerres. 

The  ruin  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  whether  or  not  its 
claims  to  that  title  be  allowed,  must  be  considered  as  fixing 
the  site  of  Yespasian's  Eorum  of  Peace;  simply  for  this 
reason,  that  if  we  deny  the  said  Porum  a  place  here,  where 
else  shall  we  find  room  for  it  on  the  Via  Sacra,  on  which  we 
know  that  it  stood?  Therefore,  even  if  we  must  assign  the 
building  in  question  to  a  £ir  later  age,  we  must  still  betiere 
it  to  have  been  built  in,  or  on,  the  Forum  of  Peace. 

Behind  it,  and  probably  communicating  both  with  it  and 
and  with  the  Eorum  of  Julius  Cmaar,  was 

THE  FOEUM  OF  NEEVA, 

some  beautiful  remams  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Areo  bantam,  Thej  consist  of  three  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  and  one  pilaster  of  Parian  marble,  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  style  of  archi- 
tecture. They  are  supposed  to  hare  fonned  part  of  the 
beautiful  Temple  of  iferra, — ^for  eveiy  Emperor  became  a 
god,  as  a  matter  of  course, ;{  and  consequently  had  a  temple. 

•  Mars  Ultor. 

<f  Spartiaa.  iavit  Hadrlani. 

t  Vespasian  once  homorotxalj  ohaenred  when  he  was  slck^  "thai  he 
felt  himaelf  beginning  to  Iteoome  a  Qod."  Soet  Yesp.  23. 
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Hem's  temple  waa  built  and  dedicated  br  Tn^n,  who  abo 
enlarged  the  Forum ;  bo  tbat  it  was  the  work  of  thieeir 
Emperors — or  Gods  ;  fog  it  was  oiigixially  begun  by  Domi- 
tum,  *  eontinuad  hj  t^esm,  whooe  xumeit  boire^  aatid  finiabed 
bj  TvajaiLt 

These  noble  lenuiiiis  perfectlj  accord  with  that  grand 
shrlo  of  architeetuze  which  revived  under  Trajan's  reign,  and 
which  was  in  no  raqpeet  infeiior  to  that  of  the  Augustan 
age.  They  were  fomerij  much  more  considerable,  but  thej 
were  broken  down,  and  cMried  away  by  Paul  V.  who  la 
aecuaed  of  ha^ing  purloined  seTcn  eolumna,  in  order  to 
ornament  his  hideous  Montana  Paolina  on  Monte  Montorio, 
where  no  human  eye  can  now  trace  their  nerfeetion  of 
beauty.  But  it  is  moat  traey  that^  what  the  uotha  aparedt 
^e  Popes  destroyed. 

Winkelinan  observes,  that  this  portico,  with  the  exception' 
of  some  of  the  ruins  of  Pahnyra,  affords  almost  a  aoutaiy 
inatance  of  the  nae  of  the  Gfre<»aa  b(n:der»  (the  meander^  ao 
common  on  ancient  Taees,)  as  an  omament  of  the  roof  or 
ceiling. 

The  majestic  ooluinni  of  thia  edifice  which  atOl  remain,  are 
flanked  by  a  lofty  wall,  compoaedof  large  of  Tibuxtine 

atone,  joined  together  without  cement,  8upposed  to  have  origi* 
naily  been  a  part  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Forum,  and  now 
aurmounted  by  the  tower  of  the  adjoining  conyent* 

A  waU  of  precisely  the  same  construction  ia  afcill  to  be 
ae^  in  that  part  of  thia  Forum  which  was  built  by  Dond- 
tian,  in  the  ruin  called  tihe  Temple  of  WnerfSif  a  soddeaa. 
who  was  the  object  of  that  Emperor's  constant  and  devoted 
idolatry,  j:  This  building  consbta  of  two  marble  Corinthian 
columns  in  front  of  this  wi^  more  than  half  buried  beneath 
the  pavement,  supporting  a  fiieze  richly  sculptured  with 
figures  emblematical  of  the  arts  <£  Pailas;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  perfect  and  highly  oraaanentaL  entablature^ 
stands  the  relieTO  of  the  Goddess  herself.  The  inassiYe 
wall  behind  the  columns  has  been  broken  into»  to  form  a 

*  Sueton.  Domit.  5. 

t  It  ^'ns  sometimes  called  Forum  Transitorium ,  because  from  its  cen- 
tral situation,  it  \yas  frequently  a  passage  betweeft  tUe  other  ^orumB- 
Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

X  Vide  Suetonius,  Domit.  5—16. 
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WHb  dark  dii  tj  shop ;  and  a  cooper  nov  works  nt  his  trade 
beneath  the  protection  of  the  Groddesa  of  Arte.  Yet  still, 
thoi]§^  she  stands  tbere  to  eham  it  as  her  own^  it  is  not 
aUoved  to  be  her  temple,  nor  indeed  any  temple  at  all. 
^It  has  no  constitaient  part  of  a  temple,'^  say  the  anti* 

ries.  ^'Where  are  the  side  vails  of  the  Cdla?  TThere. 
Portico?  These  cdiunna  do  not  fom  one.  Tbejarer. 
merely  intended  to  embdJish  son^  partiQalar  part  ol  the 
Smuax — ^p^haps  the  centreyperha$>8  the  entrance.  The  wall- 
bdund  is  evidently  the  Ix^undai^waU  the  same 

as  we  see  at  the  Areo  de*  Pantani;  and  as  it  was  begun  by. 
Domitian;  and  consecrated  by  him  tO  Pallas,  there  is  no- 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  her  figarei  and  .  for  the  emble* 
matical  ones  upon  the  firieze." 

Whatever  the  building  may  be,  the  sculpture  of  the  frieze^ 
the  whole  entablature,  and  the  columns,  arebeautiM.  They 
are  perhaps  too  beautiful,  or  at  least  too  beautified;  and  in  a 
style  rather  too  florid  for  true  taste;  but  the  ornaments  are 
smctly  correct  and  appropriate;  the  only  iault  is,  that  they, 
are  in  excess. 

Critics  consider  this  profusion  of  embellishment  to  be  the: 
distipgiiishmg  feature  in  the  works^  of  Domitian*s  reign. 
Under  Trajan  the  arts  regained  their  original  purity,  simplicity,, 
and  grandeur;  and  this  true  greatness  of  style  characterizes: 
eTery  building  of  his  erection,  as  we  haye  already  seen  in  the 
remains  of  tilie  Temple  of  iD^ery%  and  may  still  farther^ 
obsenre  in 

THE  POBUM  OF  TBAJAN, 

whither  I  shall  now  conduct  you. 

It  is  situ  fit  orl  still  more  to  the  east^vard,  and  is  at  the  base 
of  tlie  Quirmal  J  Hll,  a  part  of  which  was  cut  down  to  form  a 
level  for  it,  as  the  mscription  on  the  triumphal  cr»]  umu  records. 
Tliat  magnificent  column  has  given  the  name  of  Piazza 
Tj'ni;ina  to  the  place  in  which  it  stands.  But  the  -modern 
Piazza  comprises  only  a  small  part  of  the  micient  Ponim  of 
Trajan,  which  extended  beyond  it  in  ever}^  (Lii  cciion,  and  now 
lies  buripd  beneath  the  mean  houses  ;i  iid  ^tn  <  t  s  of  the  modern 
city.  The  centre  of  the  Piazza  Trajana,  around  the  base  of 
the  Triumplial  (blumn,  has,  however,  been  excavated  down 
to  the  level  of  the  ancient  payem^nt  by  the  ]0^ench^  and  the. 
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wonders  they  brought  to  light,  even  by  opening  this  small 
part  of  it,  make  one  regret  stOl  more  deeply  that  they  did 
not  eontmue  their  laboius  till  tiiey  had  restored  it  to  its 
fimner  bounds;  but  this  never  could  bare  be^thdr  intention, 
for  ther  walled  in  the  space  thej  deaied;  a  pretty  convincing 
proof  that  they  did  not  mean  to  enlarge  it.  And  yet,  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  hare 
found,  would  proDabiy  have  more  than  compensated,  even  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  the  loss  of  the  old  houses  and 
useless  churches  they  must  necessarily  have  removed;  at  all 
events,  the  re-opened  Forum  of  Tnjan  in  its  origmal  form, 
and  filled  with  me  relics  of  its  ancient  gnmdeur,  would  have 
been  in  itself  invaluaUe,  and  a  work  wmhj  of  the  cliaracter 
to  which  th^  aspired.  The  present  government  nnhu^y 
is  debaned  nom  prosecuting  sudi  a  design,  for  the  "BietA  of 
the  Church  cannot  weQknock  down  chinches;  but  the  French, 
who  were  troubled  with  no  such  scruples  of  conscience,  need 
not  surely  have  shown  so  much  tenderness  for  a  few  old 
musty  smines,  in  a  city  were  there  are  nearly  as  many 
churches  as  houses,  and  quite  as  many  dead  saints  as  living 
sinners. 

However,  we  certainly  owe  them  some  thanks  for  what 
they  did,  and  it  is  perhaps  rather  an  ungracious  return  for  it 
to  quarrel  with  them  because  they  did  not  do  more. 

ibet  us  descend  into  the  space  they  cleared.  Here  we 
stand  amidst  the  broken,  but  nuyestic  columns  of  black 
oriental  granite,  once  the  supports  of  the  BanUca  Ulpia^ 
which,  after  being  buried  for  a^es,  are  now  arranged  in  long 
colonnades;  and  shattered  as  they  are,  reflect  ba^  no  faint 
knage  of  its  ancient  splendour.  We  tread  upon  the beautifttl 
frsCTients  of  variegated  marble  which  formed  its  pavement, 
and  we  raise  our  eyes  to  that  triumphal  pillar,  the  finest 
in  the  world,  which  has  seen  seventeen  centunes  of  vicissitude 
pass  away,  and  which  still  proudly  towers  in  unchanged 
grandeur,  recording  in  its  scnlptured  rolls  tihe  deeds  of  vic- 
torious heroes  whose  existence  is  forgotten,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  conquered  nations  whose  names  have  long  since 
vanished  from  the  earth. 

An  extremely  rare  golden  medal  of  the  age  of  Trajan  bears 
on  its  reverse  this  Eorum.  Various  descnptions  of  it  have 
been  given  by  ancient  authors,  for  which  poor  indeed  will  be 
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my  substitute;  all  I  can  promise  you  18^  that  if  mine  be  less 

learned,  it  shall  also  be  less  long. 

Of  all  the  Eorums  of  Ancient  Home,  this  was  confessedly 
the  most  magniilcent  .  it  was  built  by  Apollodorus,  that  cele- 
brated Grt  ek  architect,  whom  Hadrian  afterwards  put  to  death 
for  criticising  his  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Yenns  and  Kome. 

Every  ancient  rorum  had  at  least  one  Temple  for  the  pur- 
poses rit'  religion,  one  Basdica  for  the  administration  of  public 
justice,  and  one  Portico  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Porum  of  Trajan,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  Emperors,  had  more^  the  Eomaa  Porum  alone  had 
several  of  each. 

Unlike  the  generalitv  of  Eorurns,  howerer,  which  were 
surrounded  by  the  buildings,  while  the  middle  was  left  opfen, 
as  our  squares  and  market-places  are  built  now — the  Forum 
of  Trajan  had  its  buildings  in  the  centre,  and  a  wide  open 
space  was  left  around  them;  the  whole  was  enclosed  with  a 
lofty  "waD,  and  with  arcades. 

The  entrance,*  which  was  at  its  most  southern  extremity, 
passed  under  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan;t  at  the  farther 
extremity  stood  the  Temple  of  Trajan,  with  the  Triumphal 
Column  in  front  of  it;  and  in  the  centre,  the  Ba^lica  TTtpiay 
the  principal  building  it  contained,  and  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  beautiful  which  even  that  ago  of  taaite  and  mag* 
liificenee  could  boast. 

Its  length  lay  from  east  to  wt^st,  across  the  breadtli  of  the 
present  piazza,  and  ii  is  supposed  to  have  extended  beyond 
it.  The  entrances  were  not,  as  usual,  at  the  end,  but  at  the 
side ;  a  variation  which  was  probably  dictated  by  local  conye- 

♦  The  entrance  is  supposed  to  hare  been  nearly  at  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Campo  Carleo,  which  stands 
a  litUe  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  Piazza  Tnyansy  and  to  the 
south  of  it.  ^ 

*t-  The  same  arch  from  which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  the  beautiful 
colamns  and  baaa  idievi  were  torn,  which  now  adom  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine.  If  we  may  believe  Cassiodorus  and  some  other  old  writers; 
however,  the  Triumphal  Arch,  and  the  whole  Forum  of  Trajan,  wore 
standing  in  perfect  integrity,  long  afu  r  the  erection  of  the  Arcli  of  Coii- 
Btantine ;  and  in  this  case,  the  fine  sculpture  we  now  admire  upon  the 
latter  must  have  been  the  plunder  of  aome  aveh  erected  to  (Tnjan  in  the 
IjvoTincea;  for  it  is  not  probablo  that  there  was  erer  njpre  than  one  at 
Borneo  eren  to  thia  best  of  fimperon.** 

YOL.  X.  P 
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nience.  The  steps  that  once  led  up  to  it  may  still  be  traeed,* 
and  broken  frai^ents  of  the  solid  Qiallo  Antico  marble,  of 
which  they  were  composed,  are  still  strewed  arouiid. 

This  Basilica  consisted  of  three  naves.  That  in  the  centre 
was  supported  by  columns  of  JPamnuzzetto  marble,  and  the 
two  side  ones  by  columns  of  black  oriental  granite,  with  bases 
and  capitals  of  rarian  marble.  It  is  amidst  their  ruins  that 
we  now  stand,  and  at  ovir  i'vvi  are  fragments  of  the  broken 
shafts  of  the  JPavonazzcifo  coJimma.  The  shattered  slabs  of 
the  Banif'  marble,  and  uf  Gtallo  Antico,  which  here  and  there 
cover  the  ground,  once  formed  the  richly  variegated  pave* 
ment  of  this  splendid  13asilica. 

The  Bibliotheca  Ulpia,  that  celebrated  library,  placed  here 
by  Trajan,t  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  fiatns  of  Dio- 
cletian,J  was  contained  in  two  wings,  or  buildings,  attached 
to  the  Temple  of  Trajan,  which  was  situated  behind  (or  on 
the  north  side  of)  tlie  Triumphal  Pillar.  Its  portico  was 
formed  of  eight  immense  columns  of  oriental  granite.  We 
measured  one  <^  tlie  maaaire  fiaffmenta  of  theaa  which  were 
Iving  about,  and  firand  it  auc  root  in  diameter;  it  must 
tiieraore  hm  been  about  aevenfy-two  in  beu^t.  Som» 
broken  mAaeea  of  a  cornice  and  pediment  of  wmte  marble^ 
of  exquisite  woikmanship,  which  mnn  their  proportiona  seem 
to  bare  belonged  to  tiie  Temple,  were  jailed  up  round  tiie 
waU  of  the  excavation.  Thej  would  be  myaluable  modda  to 
artists. 

An  inscription  waa  fbund  in  tiie  late  excavation,  which  is 
alall  preserved  here,  fiom  which  it  appears  tiuit  the  column 
was  not  evected  till  a  vear  affcer  the  rest  of  the  Forum.  On 
the  front,  or  south  side  of  the  column,  was  a  Ckwwdeum^  or 
open  court,  enclosed  by  a  double  colonnade. 

But  my  feeble  description  can  scarcely  give  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  unparaBeled  splendour  of  this  rorum.  Besides  ' 
the  ftunoUB  equestrian  Stotne  of  1^jan>  in  bronae,  which 
excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of  Constantine — ^who,  on 
viewing  it,  uttered  the  vain  wish  "  that  he  had  such  a  horse  ;** 
and  was  told»  in  letom,   that  be  must  first  build  him  sucK 

*  Kear  that  end  of  the  pregeut  Tiazza  ^the  sottthem)^  the  most  remote 
from  the  Triumphal  Column, 
t  Gell,  lib.  zi.  17. 
A  Yopisc.  FroU  2. 
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a  stable  it  was  crowded  with  statues  of  marble,  of  brorae, 
mid  of  iyoiy;  of  the  great  and  the  learned;  of  heroes  and 

of  gods. 

It  can,  however,  still  boast  of  its  proudest  ornament, — the  ' 
IMumphal  ColunuL  of  Trajan,t  the  uoeBt  in  the  world.  You 
ascend  hj  an  easy  winding  staircase  of  185  steps  of  solid  - 
Parian  marble,  lighted  hj  loop-holes  that  axe  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable &om  without,  to  the  sununit  of  this  noble 
triumphal  pillar,  where  you  find  yourself  just  at  the  toe  of 
St.  Peter,  whose  bronze  statue  Sixtus  V.  eleyated  to  this 
somewhat  ludicrous  post.  The  head  of  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Trajau,  which  anciently  crowned  it,  was  still  to  ba 
seen  in  the  16th  century,  though  it  has  now  disappeared. 
Prom  the  top  of  the  column  you  mny  see  the  remains,  by 
courtesy  called  the  Baths  of  Paulus  ^Emilius,  although  there 
is  not  the  least  rensoii  to  believe  he  ever  built  any  baths  at 
all:  and  these  walls  are  e^ddentlv  nothing  more  than  a  part 
of  the  corridor  or  nrcfide  that  encircled  this  Forum,  and  Iuto 
formed  its  eastern  ]K)iindary.  At  a  corresponding  distance 
from  the  column,  on  the  opposite  side,  similar  vestiges  were 
fouiid  beneatli  some  old  houses,  which  had  apparently  formed 
its  western  enclosure. 

The  remains  of  Trajan  were  entombed  either  at  the  base, 
or  at  the  summit  of  his  Triumphal  Column,  for  authorities 
difl'er  on  that  point,  though  it  seems  most  probable  that  it 
Vas  the  former; J  but  the  gulden  urn  that  contained  his 


in  the  midst  of  which  tbo  Triiiin]i]i;il  Column  of  Marcus 
Aurelius§  still  lifts  its  proud  head,  entwined  with  his  sculp- 

*  Atemlan.  MareeUin.  Hiti.  lib.  xvt 

+  It  is  128  modem  Roman  feet,  and  Hi  uideni  Baman  feet  ia 
beight,  Venuti  (vol.  i.  p.  10 1 .  ^  dvcs  the  modern  measurement,  Eutro- 
pius  flib.  viii.  c.  5,)  gives  the  ancient.  The  entire  shaft  of  the  column 
is  composed  of  23  blocks  of  Grecian  marble  only.  The  bade  and  the 
pedestal  have  nine  blo<^  the  capital  one,  and  the  basemeat  of  the 
atatue  one,  making  84  blockB  of  marble  in  all. 

X  Cassiodoms and  Eutropius  both  aaj,  "sub  column^." 

§  All  modem  measurements  make  tiiifl  column  17$  Italian  feet  in 
^igktt   YcQuti,  ToL  iL  p.  106. 


A  nttle  to  the  north  of  the  !Forum  of  Trajan,  was 
THE  FOBUM  OF  AmomNXJB  PIUS, 
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tured  roll  of  victories,  challexigmg  companBon  'with  the  Pillar 

of  Trajan. 

Noble  as  it  is,  we  must,  after  careful  comparison,  pronounce 
it  inferior  to  that  unrivalled  Tnonument  of  art.  The  bas  reliefs 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  examined  upon  either  of  them,  by 
the  naked  eve,  from  the  minuteness  of  tho  scale,  tlie  distanf^ 
at  ^-liich  they  are  viewed,  and  the  spiral  lorm  in  which  tliey 
eucoin])as8  the  shafts  from  top  to  bottom.  The  i  nrrnivj?ir^3 
from  them  alone  give  a  clear  idea  of  them.  The  hgure  of 
Jupiter  Pluviu^  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
striking  on  the  Column  of  Antoninus.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
lop^oiid,  which  tells  us  that  this  opportune  torrent  which 
euBured  victory  to  the  emperor,  was,  even  in  his  belief, 
drawn  down  by  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers — does 
not  seem  to  receive  much  support  from  the  honour  of  it 
being  thus  given  to  the  watery  J  ove. 

The  inscriptions  we  now  see  on  the  pedestal  of  this 
column  are  modem,  and  were  inscribed  upon  it  by  Sixtus  Y. 
when  he  recased  it  with  marble.  In  these  it  is  stated,  that 
this  column  \\'as  dedicated  by  Marcus  Anrelius  to  Antoniuus 
Pius ;  an  assertion  in  which  I  suspect  his  Holiness  had 
neither  aulhuriU'  or  probahihty  to  support  him.  There  was 
a  column  indeed,  dedicated  by  M.  Aureliu3  and  Luciua 
Verus,  to  Antoninus  Pius,  but  it  was  an  immoiibe  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  which  was 
dug  up  in  the  reign  of  Clement  XI.,  and  employed  by  Pius 
TL  in  the  repair  of  that  obelisk  which  now  stands  on  Monte 
Citorio ;  but  this  triumphal  colunm,  which  records  the  mar- 
tial glory  of  the  philoflophic  emperqr^  was  dedicated  to  Mm- 
self  iuone. 

There  aie  no  other  remains  of  this  Forum,  excepting  the 
'  eleven  heautifql  Oorinthmn  columns  of  Grecian  marble, 
which  have  been  conTcrted,  with  so  mnch  taste  and  judg* 
ment,  into  the  Custom-house,  and  are  so  ingeniously  buut 
up  in  its  vile  modem  wall,  that  scarcely  one  half  of  them  are 
visible.  There  can  be  no  excuse,  either  for  the  French  m 
the  Pope,  in  not  having  removed  this  vile  Do j ana  to  some 
one  of  the  muUi&rious  vacant  tenements  with  which  Borne 
abounds,-— knocked  down  this  hideous  fabric,  and  restoied 
the  imprisoned  columns  to  light  and  beauty. 

like  most  other  ruins,  this  colonnade  has.  passed  through 
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a  variety  of  appellations;  but  aa  it  stands  in  what  was  tha 
ancient  "Foruui  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  is!  Bupjxisod  nther  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Basilica,  or  to  Imve  formed  one  side  of 
the  Peripteral  Temple  he  erected  to  himself.  A  ainguLir 
excess  of  piety  certamly !  I  wonder  if  it  was  this  egotistical 
worshi|)  that  procured  him  the  agnomen?  But  Antoninus 
Pius  is  not  the  only  emperor  who  made  himself  a  god  while 
yet  upon  the  earth.  That  diabolical  madman,  Caligula, 
Duilt  a  temple  to  himself  upon  the  Palatine,  and  had  serious 
intentions  of  making  his  horse,  as  well  as  himself,  the  object 
of  worship  :*  not  to  mention  that  he  made  a  common  |  iractice 
of  knocluiig  oiY  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and 
affixing  his  owii  riifllan  countenance  iu  tlieir  stead.  Amongst 
the  number  of  these  decapitated  ^statues  was  the  celebrated 
Jupiter  Olympius,  which  was  brought  from  Greece  to  Komo 
for  this  express  purpose,  together  with  many  of  the  finest 
masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture.f  We  know  from  Tacitus 
that  there  was  a  temple  to  the  deified  Claudius,  even  in 
Britain,  whidi  titood  near  tiie  Tliamee>  on  the  scene  of  that 
memorable  defeat  the  Sonuuk  army  sustamed  from  our 
aBoeatora*  AVe  are  indeed  assured,  that  l^berius,  in  one 
instance  at  leaat^  declined  the  offered  honour;  so  also  did 
Augustus  ;X  but  notwithstanding  their  modesty,  temples  and 
altars  were  erected  to  them,  and  to  all  the  CaBsats ;  and  their 
atatues  were  carried  in  the  sacred  processions  with  those  of 
the  gods,  eren  diixing^  their  lifetime.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
were  perhaps  right  in  taldng  care  they  should  be  adored 
while  they  were  mve^  since  they  were  sure  of  being  execrated 
after  they  were  dead.  But,  even  in  republican  times,  Pro- 
consuls, and  PrffitoiB,  while  in  thdr  seTeral  proTinces,  had 
the  right  to  receive  divine  honours,  and  to  have  temples 
erected  to  them.§  Divine  worship  was  paid  to  Sejanus,  the 
infamous  farourite  of  Tiberius,  who  himself  officiated  at  the 
rites  in  his  own  temples — at  once  Qod  and  Priest. {| 

The  sight  of  the  stupendous  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  alone  stand  triumphant  over  time, 
while  the  proud  trophies  of  a  long  list  of  tgrrants  are  laid  low 

*  Suetonius,  C.  Calig.  f  Suetonius,  C.  Calig.  22. 

t  Svei.  Ang;  62. 

§  Tide  Hist,  de  I'Art.  LIt. Heap. 6,%% 
ft  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  iT.  cap.  37»  33. 
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in  the  dust^  make  vis  involimtarilj  admire  tiie  poetical  juetioe 
displajed  in  the  perfect  preservatioii  of  those  sublime  mouu* 
ments  of  the  best  and  greatest  emperors  Eome  ever  pro- 
duced; the  8ole,  who  deserved  the  victor's  laurel,  and  the 
civic  crown; — ^who  united  the  praise  of  pre-eminent  virtue  to 
^  that  of  military  glory; — and  who,  on  a  throne  too  ojEten 
*  siiUied  with  every  vice  and  every  crime  that  can  disgrace 
human  nature,  were  at  once  the  conquerom  of  distant 
nations,  and  the  Withers  of  their  people. 

LRTTEEXXL 

FOEUM  BOAEIITM — JaITUS  QTrADEIFBO>^TIS — LiTTLB  AbCH 

OF  Sept.  Seyesus — Tsc^  Cu>a.cx  M^^tm^  ai!(J)  iTouKXAur 

In  a  deserted  and  lonely  situation,  and  on  a  damp  and 
grass-grown  spot  which  was  onoe  the  JB^orum  JSoarmm^  or 
cattle  maiket  of  Bome,  stsnds  the  magnifioei^  nun  of  Jmu9 
Quadr^ronHi,  It  received  its  name  mm  having  four  similai^ 
&>nts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  arch  of  entrance ;  it  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  inaccurately  staled  an  arch,  for  it 
consists  of  four  arches,  and,  in  technicid  laiiguage,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  more  properly  termed  a  (hmmkmJ^ 

It  is  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  the  maw  Jkm  of 
Ancient  Bome^  whidi  were  common  in  every  l^orum,  or 
market-place,  to  shelter  the  people  from  the  sun  and  rain  i 
and  were,  in  short,  exactly  what  exchangee^  or  market^ 
houses,  are  in  the  busy  parte  of  our  towns. 

But  widely  does  this  differ  in  magmficenee.  It  is  built  of 
immense  blocks  of  Grecian  marble,  now  so  dai^ened  and 
discoloured  by  time,  that  they  look  like  aged  and  lichen^ 
]  covered  stone;  but  their  gray  and  sober  hues  accord  &t 
,  better  with  its  present  ruinous  and  desolate  appearance, 
than  would  all  the  bright  polish  of  recent  finish.  I  know 
few  ruins  more  picturesque  and  venerable  than  this.  Its 
niches  are  empty ;  its  statue,  its  pillars,  its  sculptured 
monument,  are  ail  destroyed ;  and  wild  weeds,  thick  matted 

*  So  say  Forsyth  and  maiiy  otlier  authorities.  A  CompUiun,  how- 
ever, was  gsaerallj  erected  where  four  roads  met,— which  iodeed  may 
have  heen  the  caae  here. 
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IradieSy  and  aged  ivy,  wave  liixuiiantfy  fiom  its  top,  mid 
.cUng  to  ite  ffcay  walls. 

During  long  and  Hoodj  straggles  of  the  doaaestie 
wars  wa^d  hj  the  Boman  barons  in  the  dark  ages,  it  was 
tamed  into  a  fortress  bj  the  EraogipaiDi  finnilj,  who  ereet^ 
the  hrick  walls  that  we  now  see  in  rains  on  its  suiomit* 
That  this  arch  is  a  wovk  of  Imperial  Borne,  there  can  he  no 
doubt^  bat  the  date  of  its  erection  is  purely  comeetozal.  By 
many,  it  baa  been  attributed  to  Somitian,  and  it  is  certain 
juB  binlt  a  great  number  of  magnificent  Jam  in  various  parts 
cf  the  city.  Others,  judging  &om  its  style  of  arehiteeturey 
pronounce  it  a  work  of  later  times. 

The  Forum  Boarium,  in  which  it  sfcands,  almost  ^adjoined 
the  Eoman  Porum  on  the  side  nearest  the  Tiber,  to  the 
banks  of  which^  however,  it  did  not  extend.  It  occupied  a 
part  of  what  was  the  TeJahrum,  or  marsh,  and  which  indeed,, 
though  drained  ever  since  the  days  of  Tarquin,  still  licnrs. 
that  name.  The  old  church  which  stands  here  is  called  S. 
CJeorgio  in  Velahro,  By  its  side  there  is  a  little  insignificant 
arch  of  marble,  erected,  as  its  inscription  test&es,  by 
the  tradespeople  and  bendi4ce6pers  of  this  Forum,  to  the- 
lEmperor  Severus.  It  serves  at  once  as  a  monument  of  their 
jadulation  and  bad  taste.  The  desi^qi  is  mean,  and  the 
sculpture  barbarous.  On  one  side  is  represented  Sept. 
Severus  as  high  priest,  in  the  act  of  sacrificing,  with  liis  wife 
JuHa  by  his  aide.  On  the  other  is  CaracaUa,  as  a  boy ;  but 
not  a  tra<:e  remains  of  the  figure  of  Qeta$  a  blank  app^on 
where  it  has  been:  for  his  name,  his  imaee,  every  thin? 
relative  to  him,  were  effa<!ed  both  from  ttdTwch,  W  the 
larger  one  in  the  Forum,  and  from  every  public  mcnument, 
by  command  of  his  brother  and  his  murderer.* 

Did  he  expect  thus  to  erase  the  ramembsance  of  his 
guilty  fratricide  ? 

I  was  assured  that,  on  the  side  of  the  arch,  there  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  ploiij^hing  with  a  bull  and  cow,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  tradition  that  it  was  from  this  point 
iEomulust  set  out  to  trace  the  ^ixxow  round  the  PsiatiQe 

,  *  It  is  related  tbsl  this  vis  dmie  imd«r  the  pzvltiiee  of  qpsiipg  bis 

tender  feelmga,  and  ihst  this  detestable  hj^pocritenasd  to  affiict  to  wscp 

jit  the  Bi  cfht  of  any  memwito  of  his  beloved  brothsr. 

'  t  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib!  xiL  c.  23.  '  , 
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HiJl,  which  then  described  the  boundaries  of  his  infant 
city;*  but  the  Bcuijjture  is  so  deikoed  I  could  not  inak© 
it  out. 

Below  the  figures  of  the  Imperial  fimiily,  are  sculptured 
the  difierent  instruments  used  in  sacrifice.t  We  were  a 
good  deal  amused  to  sec  them  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
present  use  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  Tje  ^alerus^  or 
cap  worn  by  the  Flamen,  differs  little  from  the  mitre  of  the 
bishop;  the  mnpttlwm  and  the  asper^llum  for  the  lustrol 
water,  resemble  the  basin  and  brush  for  the  holy  water ;  the 
aeemff  or  ineense^boi,  is  now  the  censer;  and  tiie  con- 
secrated  cake  of  Pagaa  sacrifice  is  supplied  bj  the  con- 
secrated mfer  of  high  mass. 

Solomon  ^nsely  said,  ''there  was  noQiing  new  tinder  the 
sun and  what  is  a  prafericukm  bat  a  cussical  tena  for  a 
jug ;  or  9,  patera^  bat  a  more  refined  term  for  a  saucer ;  and 
in  what^  after  all,  does  bofy  water  differ  firom  lostral  water, 
or  saints  firom  deified  men :  or  the  worship  of  images  now, 
from  that  of  stataes  fonnerly ;  or  the  sanetaasy  of  diurcbes 
from  the  sanctoaries  of  temj^es ;  or  modem  ezcommunica^ 
tion  from  the  ancient  interaietion  from  fire  and  water;  or 
the  Boman  Catholic  from  the  Pagan  rites  ? 

Bat  however  dose  the  similitude  may  be  between  their 
forms,  I  could  not  help  fiaeling  that  their  spirit  is  still  widely 
different,  and  that  even  the  gross  corruptions  of  men  have 
not  had  power  to  vitiate  the  mvine  influence  of  that  religion 
which  was  derived  from  Heaven,  when,  in  the  midst  of  my 
fiippant  observations  upon  the  Jtoman  Catholic  worship,  a 
tremendous  proof  of  the  horrors  of  Paganism,  of  which  thia 
very  spot  was  the  scene,  lecuned  to  my  remembrance. 

It  was  in  this  Forum  Boarium  that  the  Bomans  twice 
offered  ap  living  sacrifices  I  Two  Greeks  and  two  Gbuls,  a 
man  and  a  woman  of  each  nation,  were  twice  buried  alive 
here;  first,  during  a  war  with  the  G^uls,  and  then  during 
the  second  Punic  war;  in  compliance  witii  the  Sibylline  hooka 
— or  rather  in  order  to  elude  one  of  the  predictions  they  con- 
tained, which  was,  ''that  Gauls  and  Gi^ks  should  possess 

*  It  was  from  the  circular  furrow  ploughed  round  the  site  of  a  new 
dlgr>  that  a  tofwn  in»  called  onto  and  thea  ttrto. 

t  These  may  also  be  eeea  oa  the  friese  of  the  Temple  of  Japiter 
Tooiuui. 
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the  city;'*  and  m  ihis  -way,  by  buiying  alive  some  of  each 
nation,  they  pi-etcnded  they  wore  put  in  possoRsion  of  it! 
As  if  the  goda  could  be  thus  juggled  out  of  their  irreTeraible 

deerees ! 

Thus,  eight  human  victims,  innocent  of  crime,  su til- red  the 
most  cruel  of  deaths,  to  patisfy  the  canity  and  barbarous 
superstition  of  the  enlightened  ion iau8.  Tliif  horrible  fact 
would  be  wholly  incredible,  if  it  were  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  their  own  historians*. 

There  are  no  other  remains  of  antiquity  contained  within 
the  limits  of  this  Forum,  but  there  is  one  close  to  it,  to 
which  I  shall  now  conduct  you — ^the  Cloaca  Maxima,  un- 
questionably the  most  ancient  of  all  the  ruins  of  iiome,  and 
tne  only  vestige  of  the  work  of  her  kings. 

This  work  was  be^n  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  "  di*ained 
the  low  grounds  of  the  city  about  the  Forum,  and  the  raUeva 
lying  between  the  hills  (the  Palatine  and  Capitoline)  oy 
Cloacae,  which  were  caiuied  into  the  Tiber."t 

But  the  drain  as  imperfect,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  wo 
now  see  w  as  built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.||  It  serv  ed  not 
only  as  a  common  sewer  to  cleanse  the  city,  but  as  a  drain 
to  the  Yelahrum  through  which  it  passed.  It  crossed  the 
Eoman  Forum  beneath  the  level  of  the  pavement ;  and,  in 
ancient  times,  it  is  said  the  tunnel  was  so  large  that  a 
waggon  loaded  with  hay  could  pass  through  it.  Now,  all 
that  we  see  of  it  is  the  upper  part  of  a  gray  massy  arch  of 
pe^erin  stone,  as  solid  as  tiie  dav  it  was  built,  through 
wbieh  the  water  almost  imperceptibly  flows.  Though  choked 
UD  neaify  to  its  top  \)j  the  artuMaal  eleyation  of  the  sur&oe 
of  modm  Some,  it  is  curioiiB  to  see  it  still  serving  as  the 
common  sewer  of  the  city,  aflser  the  lapse  of  nearfy  three 
thousand  years4 

*  It  ia  recorded  by  Livy;  and  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Marcdlua. 
+  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  38.  ' 
t  Ibid.  lib.  1.  cap.  66. 

II  Some  avebitecU,  in  ord«r  to  soppoxt  thehr  improbable  theory,  that 

the  conFtruction  of  the  arch  wag  not  kno'mi  even  in  Greece  fivhcrc  the 
art  had  reaehed  a  perfection  it  will  never  more  attain)  till  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  have  attempted  to  controvert  the 
antiquity  of  this  stupendous  work,  and  attribute  it  to  a  much  later 
poriM.  But  if  it  had  really  been  rebuilt  (as  a  late  learned  antiqnaiy 
duMO  to  imagine)  bj  Aiigiiatin»  woold  it  hsTo  eaeaped  the  notice  of 
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"When  the  Tiber,  into  which  it  flows,  is  flooded,  the  water 
hx  the  Cloaca  is  driven  back  so  as  to  rise  above  the  kej-stcme 
of  the  aoKkf  vod  hide  it  from  view.  When  the  ISber  is  low, 
not  only  this  arch^  but  also  the  arch  through  which  it  di»> 
drnrges  its  aovdU  flood  into  the  river,  msj  w  seen  from  the 
Fonte  Botto :  or,  BtiU  more  distinct^,  from  the  rirer  itaelf . 

^□moat  doae  to  the  Caoece  Maxima  we  were  ahown  tJie 

Bnetonlngt  or  iraald  TAfy,  that  minute  lad  aeenrate  histoviu,  ivh^ 

extols  itfi  grandeur  and  antiquity,  and  carefv^y  chroniclefl  the  erection 
of  ever}'  temple  and  basilica,  hare  failed  to  record  such  a  work  as  this, 
which  mut^t  have  been  executed  before  lii.s  own  eyes,  and  by  the  very 
prince  in  whose  court  he  was  living  1  But,  on  tiie  contrary,  he  expressly 
Bays,  that  "  Tarqnia  made  the  groal  Biibtemiiea&  Otoaea  to  cany  off 
the  filth  of  the  city,  a  work  so  wt»  that  even  the  nuignifioence  of  the 
present  age  has  not  been  able  to  cqnni  it  ?  (Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  56.)  Pliny 
also,  who  records  its  repair  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  expressly  says,  that 
after  800  years  this  opm  omnium  maximum  continued  as  strong  as 
vfaen  first  built  by  Tarquin.  (PUn.  Ub.  zxxtL  cap.  15.)  It  may  indoed 
seem  Incredible,  that  the  Bomana  in  that  rude  age  ahoold  hare  been 
capable  of  executing  such  a  noble  piece  of  architecture ;  but  Livy  tells 
iiF,  "  th^t  Tjirquin  Rent  for  artists  fromaU  parts  of  Etruria,"  for  this  and 
his  other  public  works.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  evidence  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  being  the  work  of  the  Tarquins;  and  its  denial  only 
aflbrds  one  of  the  many  prooft,  that  antiquarians  will  pervert  or  over- 
look facts,  when  they  interfere  with  their  favourite  theories.  The  Cloaca^ 
therefore,  i«  donhly  intcrc-Liu^r.  not  only  from  its  extraordinary  o^raTidenr 
and  antiquity,  but  from  being  perhaps  the  sole  (and  certainly  Ihe  fmcst) 
remains  of  Etruscan  architecture  that  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  introdnction  of  the  arch,  flinoe  it  mia 
pTaetised  at  this  early  period  by  the  Etruscans,  we  cannot  sappoee  it 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  earliest  specimens  extant  of  the  arch, 
indeed,  are  formed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  the  inclination  of  two 
long  blocks  of  bLone  erected  on  the  lintels,  and  inclined  till  they  meet 
each  other  in  an  angle,  something  like  our  small  Gothic  pointed  arch. 
This  occurs  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  great  pyramid  in  Iigypt»  aad^ 
in  gateways  among  the  ruins  of  Mycenae  in  Greece,  and  also  in  the  masi^ 
Cyclopean  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Tyrinthus,  (which  is  bnilt  in  the  form 
of  a  ship  )  situated  on  the  road  between  N^auplia  and  M  yi  cnre,  in  which 
a  vaulted  passage  of  considerable  length  is  arched  in  thismamier  through- 
out its  whole  ezteal  Bat  the  wide  dicnlar  «rehea  of  the  Oloaca  Ifazima 
are  regularly  built  with  the  vault,  key-stone,  and  as  entire  as  it 
finished  yesterday.  So  also  is  the  arch  of  the  Bmissarinm  of  the  Albaa 
lake,  built  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  consequently 
three  hundred  before  the  period  of  the  invention  of  the  arch,  according 
to  these  theoristeu  The  arch  of  Fabius  at  Kome^  too,  and  several  more, 
mast  have  preceded  it  ooQsideKahly. 
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far-famed  Fountain  of  Jutuma, — ^that  nympli  on  "wrlioni 

Jupiter  tKus  ronleiTed  immortality.  If  this  really  be  that 
transformed  fair  one,  she  has  met  with  that  neglect  ^i  hieh 
is  too  often  the  lot  of  aged  ladies ;  for  the  w;vters,  which 
in  her  uiore  yonthftil  years  were  held  sacred,  and  used  only 
for  the  holy  sacrifices  of  Yesta,  now  flow  forgotten;  and 
while  a  thuusand  fountains  in  Eome  throw  up  streams 
iiiikiio\sii  to  fame,  none  has  been  erected  for  the  classic 
source  of  Jutuma.*  I  tasted  of  the  "crystal  wave,**  and 
£uici^  it  particttlarly  fine. 

LETTEE  "X  X 1 T.— The  Pantheok. 

ItoME  presents  no  greater  attraction  to  the  stranger  than 
the  Pantheon,  now  the  Eotonda,  one  of  the  largest  and 

most  beautiftil  temples  of  antiquity  ;  the  boast  of  the  Eomans 
themselves  in  the  proudest  era  of  their  arts,  and  perhaps  the 
only  pnirnn  temple  in  the  world,  which,  after  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  passed  away,  still  preserves  its  primeval  form 
and  its  ancient  grandeur. 

Tlie  beautiful  solitude  which  surrounds  the  Colosseum, 
adds  Li  secret  charm  to  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  surveying  it. 
J^ot  so  the  Pantheon.  Its  situation,  on  the  contrary,  tends 
as  much  as  possible  to  dissolve  the  spell  that  hangs  over  it. 
It  is  sunk  m  the  dirtiest  part  of  modem  Eome ;  and  the 
unfortunate  spectator,  who  comes  with  a  mind  filled  with 
enthusiasm  to  gaze  upon  this  monument  of  the  taste  and 
magnificcucc  of  antiquity,  fiuds  liimself  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  most  revolting  to  the  senses,  distracted  by  incessant 
uproar,  pestered  with  a  crowd  of  clamorous  beggars,  and 
stuck  fast  in  the  congregated  filth  of  every  description  that 
covers  tie  slippery  pavement;  so  that  the  time  he  forces 
liiinself  to  spend  in  admiring  its  nohle  portico^  genmJly 

*  We  may  sMlI— m  when  fhe  nymph  is  hst  leooided  to  havo  apokea. 
from  the  blue  waters  of  her  Albea  lake^fimcT'  we  hear  her  thus  eom- 
Jlaia  of  Old  Jupiter 

 "  Hbbc  pro  virginitate  repoait ! 

Quo  viLam  dedlt  teteruam  1  cur  mortid  ademta  est 
Conditio  1 

=   0  qjm  Bfttis  aUa  dehiacat 

(Tena  mihiy  HjuMimie  deazn  demittat  ad  imos !  ** 

ufio.  Uh.  ziL  878. 
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proves  a  penance  from  which  he  is  glad  to  b©  liberated, 
instead  of  an  enjoyment  he  ^vishes  to  protract. 

We  escaped  none  of  these  nuisances  except  the  mud,  by 
sitting  in  an  open  carriage  to  survey  it ;  the  smells  and  the 
be<:^gars  were  equally  annoymg.  xou  may  perhaps  form 
some  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  by 

•     •  • 

imagining  what  Westminster  Abbey  would  be  in  Covent> 
Garden  market: — but  I  wrong  Covent-Garden  by  such  a 
parallel.  Nothing  resemblinsf  such  a  hole  as  this  couid  exist 
m  England ;  nor  is  it  possible  tha,t  an  English  imagination 
can  conceive  a  combination  of  such  disgusting  dirt,  such, 
filthy  odours  and  foul  puddles,  as  that  which  fdls  the  vege- 
table market  in  the  ^azza  della  Botonda  at  Eome.  Still, 
while  I  gazed  upon  the  beauty  of  the  Pantheon  itself  I  could 
not  but  remember  that  this  noble  monument  of  taste  and 
magnificence  vaa  already  built  in  those  times  when  our 
savage  ancestors  striU  roomed  tiirough  their  natiye  foreats, 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  vdb  beasts  they  chased; 
their  very  name  unknown  to  all  the  world  besides,  excepting 
to  the  Bomans,  by  whom  they  were  considered  in  muci 
same  light  as  the  South-Sea  idanders  are  by  ns. 

The  beauty  of  the  Pantheon  is  as  honourable  to  the 
ancient  Bomans,  as  its  fflth  is  disgraceful  to  the  modems* 
But  its  present  state  of  dirb  and  degradation  is  nothing  to 
thafc  from  which  it  has  emerged.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  built  round  with  beggarly  hovels,  when  the  very  columns 
themselves,  the  admiration  of  eveiy  age,  were  walled  up ; 
and  the  portico,  thus  endoBed,  was  nlled  with  stalls,  booths, 
and  hucksters*  shops.  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  turned  these  ^  moneys 
changers  and  dove-sellers'*  out  of  the  temple,  and  freed  the 
imprisoned  columns. 

In  fiir  more  guilty  profanation,  and  even  after  its  conse- 
cration as  a  church,  it  was  converted  into  a  temporary 
fortress  during  the  furious  struggle  between  popes  ana  anti- 
popes,  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  thus  the  Yerj  temple 
sacred  to  the  worship  of  Him  who  brought  "  peace  on  earth,** 
and  shed  his  blood  for  man,  was  converted  into  the 
of  war  and  carnage  by  his  pretended  representatives.  The 
donation  of  the  Pantheon  Tor  a  Christian  church,  by  the 
Emperor  PhocaSy  and  its  consecration  as  such  by  Boni&eethe 
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Pourtli,*  seem  to  have  afforded  it  no  defence  against  tlia 
subsequent  spoliations  both  of  Emperors  and  Popes.  The 
tes  of  gilded  bronze  tbat  covered  the  roof,  the  bronze 
si  relievi  of  tbe  pediment^  and  the  silver  that  adorned 
tlie  interior  of  the  &me,  were  earned  off  hj  Canatans  II* 
(a.b*  655),  who  destined  them  for  his  imperial  palace  at 
Ckmstaitinople ;  but  being  murdered  at  Syncuae  when  on 
his  return  with  them,  they  were  conyejed  bj  their  next 
proprietors  to  Alexandria ;  and  thus  the  spoils  of  the  Pan- 
theon, won  from  the  plunder  of  Eg}  pt  after  the  battle  of 
Actimn,  by  a  kind  of  poetical  j  ustice,  reverted  to  their  orifiinal 
source,  urban  the  Eighth  carried  off  all  that  was  1^  to 
purloin — the  bronz^  beams  of  the  portico^  which  amounted 
m  weight  to  more  than  forty-five  millions  of  pounds.  He 
records  his  plunder  with  great  complacency  in  an  inscriptioa 
on  the  walls  of  the  Portico,  as  if  it  were  a  meritorious  need ; 
seeming  to  pride  himself  on  having  melted  it  down  into  the 
frightM  tabernacle  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  useless  cannon  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.f  Urlian,  who  w  as  one  of  the 
Barberini  family,  also  gave  a  share  of  it  to  his  nephew  for 
the  embeUishment  of  uie  Barberini  Palace;  and  tnis  gave 
rise  to  the  pasquinade, 

"  Quod  non  fetiemnt  BaiWI  Bomae,  feeemnt  BarberlnL" 

But  be  did  more  mischief  by  addinsf  tTian  bv  takinj::  awav, 
for  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  d('t"or:;uty  of  two  hideous 
belfries,  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  iiis  bad  taste. 

The  only  meritorious  action  he  performed  was,  replacing 
one  of  the  three  vanished  columns  of  the  portico,  which  is 
marked  on  the  capital  with  his  bee.  The  other  two  were 
restored  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  are  graced  with  the 
star  of  the  bouse  of  Chigi.  These  three  columns  are  ancient, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Nero,  over  which  were  built  the  neighbouring  Palazzo 
Giustiniani,  ;ni(l  the  Church  of  8.  Lui^  de  Franccsi,  Scarcely 
anv  dift'creiH'o  or  inferiority  can  ho  discerned  butwecn  the 
supplied  and  the  proper  culumiiii  ui"  tlie  portico.    They  are 

*  A.D.  609.— Vide  Platina'a  Life  of  tbat  Poniiit 

f  Besides  this  modern  inscription  in  commemoration  of  its  spoliatinn, 
there  arc  two  ancient  inscriptions,  one  of  which  records  its  erection  by 
Agrippa,  the  other  its  restoration  1^  Septimius  iSeverus  and  CaracaUa. 
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all  of  the  Corinthian  order,  about  forty-two  feet  English  in 
height,  and  are  formed  of  the  red  granite  of  Elba,  with  white 
marble  capitals,  encircled  with  the  graceful  foliage  of  the 
acanthus.  Thej  are  sixteen  in  number ;  eight  in  S-ont,  and 
eight  behind,  arranged  in  this  form — 


The  two  niches  beside  the  doorway  contained  the  statues 
of  M.  Agrippa*  and  Augustus. 

That  the  body  of  the  E-otonda  itself  is  of  earlier  erection 
than  the  portico,— that  it  was  built  for  a  Thermal  Hall, 
Caldarium,  Tepidiirium,  Vestibule,  or  something  belonging 
to  the  Public  Baths  of  Agrippa, — and  that  the  portico  was 
afterwards  added  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  temple — 
antiquaries  seem  at  last  to  have  generally  agreed.  We 
observed,  that  the  brick  cornice  of  the  Rotonda  is  continued 
quite  round  the  body  of  the  building;  and  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  broken  off  where  the  Portico  com- 
menced, if  that  had  formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan. 

Beautiful  as  the  Pantheon  is,  it  is  not  what  it  was. 
During  eighteen  centuries  it  has  suffered  from  the  dilapida- 
tions of  time,  and  the  cupidity  of  barbarians.    The  seven 

*  The  only  statue  extant  of  M.  Agrippa,  which  is  now  at  the  Palazzo 
Grimani  at  A'^enice,  is  belicyed  to  have  been  this  identical  statue. 
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5 tops  wWcli  elevated  it  above  the  level  of  ancient  Eome, 
are  buried  beneath  the  modem  pavement.  Its  Eotonda  ia 
blackened  and  decayed :  its  leadm  dome,  overlooked  bv  tho 
modem  cupolas  of  every  neighboiiriii;^^  church,  boasts  no 
ini|iosing  loltincss  of  elevation;  the  plates  of  "glittering 
bronze"  that  once  covered  it  have  been  torn  away;  the 
marble  statues,  the  bassi  relievi,  the  brazen  columns,  havo 
disappeared ;  its  ornaments  have  vanished ;  its  granite 
columns  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  its  marble  capitals  their 
purity ;  all  looks  dark  and  neglected,  and  its  splendour  is 
gone  i'oT  ever.  Time  has  robbed  it  of  tlie  gloss  and  polish 
that  can  cheat  the  eye  and  trick  the  Benses,  or  vami^ii  over 
faults  of  taste  with  richness  of  decoration.  Tet,  under  every 
disadvantage,  it  is  still  beautifiil — pre-eminently  beautiful. 
Ko  eye  can  rest  on  the  noble  Bmipiicity  of  that  matchless 
portico  without  admiration,  and  without  feeling  what  is  so 
rarely  felt,  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  desire,  nothing 
coiiiniitted  to  rectify.  In  viewing  it,  the  eye  does  not  feel 
that  restless  wish  to  remove  one  thing,  to  add  another,  to 
alter,  to  improve,  that  so  often  haimts  it  in  looking  even  at 
fine  Luildiiigs.  It  rests  upon  it  with  the  fulness  of  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  the  pure  and  perfect  architecture,  the  greatness 
of  design,  the  liannon}',  the  simplicity,  aud  the  impo.sing 
majesty  of  the  whole,  that  command  oiu"  never-iaiiated 
admiration,  our  approbation,  and  our  praise.  Its  beauty 
ia  of  that  sort,  which,  while  the  fabric  stands,  time  has  no 
power  to  destroy. 

Can  we  uj  the  same  of  St.  Peter's? 

Bat  we  liz^r  too  long  at  the  thxesbold;  let  us  pass  through 
ijbs  open  gates  of  oncieiLt  bronze,  and  ent^  the  temple.  How 
beautifiil.the  proportions,  how  perfect  the  sjmm^xy,  how 
noble  the  design!^  The  eye  takes  in  at  onoe  the  whole 
majesty  of  its  magic  drde,  glances  over' the  lofty  colmnns  of 
ancient  marble  that  divide  its  parts,  an^  lismg  from  the  varie- 
gated pavement  on  which  we  tread,  lests  on  that  sweDing 
dome  whose  top  is  open  to  the  dear  blue  sky,  and  through 
which  the  light  seems  to  descend  xminterrupted  in  its  purest 
»y  from  heaven.* 

Who  does  not  experience  an  elevation  of  soul  in  this 

*  The  Faatheon  is  132  feet  in  height;  the  same  in  diameter;  and 
196  £»et  in  dreumfersaee. 
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ancient  temple  ot  the  gods  ?  AVlio  does  not  feel,  that  man  who 
formed  it,  ia  allied  to  the  divinity  whom  he  here  adores,  and 
whose  presence  still  seems  to  fill  it  ?    Be  it 

"  Jchorah,  Jove,  or  Lord,** 

it  h  still  the  same ;  the  one,  great,  and  only  God,  that  inha* 

bitcth  etrmity. 

Htnv  tlie  long-protracted  dispute  about  tho  rrod  or  gnds 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated  ever  arose  among  tlic  uiit^uaries, 
or  why  it  is  continued,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  since 
Pliny,  who  must  know  more  about  it  than  they  do,  expressly 
says  it  was  dedicated  to  J  upiter  the  Avenger.  *  If,  there- 
fore, it  was  ever  destined  by  the  adulation  of  Agrippa  to  the 
sole  glory  of  Augustus^,  the  honour  must  have  been  declined 
by  his  modesty  or  piety.  1  The  name,  the  form,  tradition, 
or  some  other  cause,  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  belief  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  J  upiter,  and  all  the  gods  of  antiquity ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  proof ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  -ft-ith  tne 
kno\Mi  principles  of  pagan  religion,  which  forbade  a  temple 
to  be  dedicated  to  more  than  one  divinity ;  J  and  enjoined, 
that  even  M  hca  vowed  to  two,  as  in  the  case  of  Yirtne  and 
Honour,  Venus  and  Home,  Isis  and  Serapis,  etc.  a.  double 
temple  should  be  raised,  and  one  altar  serve  for  their  united 
worship.  There  was  indeed  one  species  of  temple,  a  JJt  hc- 
Inmi,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  several 
deities  at  once ;  and  thus,  though  a  temple  could  only 
be  dedicated  to  one  god§  it  might  contain  small  JEdicoiUe^ 
or  chapels,  for  the  worship  of  others ;  as  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  although  dedicated  to  himself  alone, 
eontaaned  the  iBdicol»  of  Juno  and  MiueTra^  and  the  Altaip 
<>f  TenninuB;!!  just  as  Boman  Catholic  churches  are  dedi* 

*  Jupiter  Ultor,  the  deai^ation  of  the  god,  was  obviously  criven  in 
alluBiou  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  which,  08  an  ingemous  friend  uuca 
obeerred  to  mc,  was  the  only  naval  engagement  that  ever  decided  the 
fate  of  an  empire.  It  was,  in  another  point  of  Tiew,  amemorable  battI<^, 
if,  as  Tacitus  affinust.  Borne  after  that  victoiy  never  produced  a  singlo 
great  genius. 

t  Dio  Catsius,  lib.  liii.  cap.  22. 

X  Vide  Plutarch — Life  of  Marcellus. 

§  We  hoar  of  one  templOi  near  the  Ctrens  Maadmns,  being  dedicated 
to  Baedrafi»  Ceres,  and  Proaeipine.— Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  11.  cap.  49.  How 
this  was  reconciled  to  Pagan  etiquette  if?  not  explained. 

[|  Vide  Livy,  lib.  iii.  cap.  Id,  and  lib.  t1.  cap.  4.  jDionjs*  lib,  iv» 

cap.  61, 
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caied  to  the  Virgin,  or  somepartieuLir  Baint^  btit  hare  somii 
side  chapels  appropriated  to  othero.  Indeed,  the  recesses  and 
niches  SKOimd  the  Faatheony  whidi  are  now  sanctified  in  this 
mj  are  similar  in  &fna,  though  inferior  in  magnitude,  to  1^ 
gteait  one  fronting  the  door,  where  tiie  image  of  Jupiter 
must  have  stood^  and  the  Higli  Altar  now  appears,  and 
seem  to  indicate  that  tiiey  were  formerly  the  .^Idieoks  of 
pagan  gods* 

If  the  antiquaries  had  heen  left  to  themselres  to  find  out 
to  what  deity  this  temple  belonged,  I  make  no  doubt  they 
would  haye  assigned  it  to  Yesta^  firam  its  ciicular  form  and 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  both  of  which  were  pro- 
per to  the  temples  of  that  goddess.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fiiTOurite 
position  witii  some  of  the  leading  antiquaries  of  the  present 
daj,  that  such  an  opening  was  peculiar  to  her  temples  ;*  and 
they  get  over  the  difficulty  of  finding  it  here  by  maintaining, 
that  it  was  made  when  the  Eotonda  was  intended  for  a  hall 
of  Agrippa's  Baths,  and  that  when  conyerted  into  a  temple,  it 
was  cLosed  up  with  a  colossal  pine  cone  of  bronze,  (similar 
to  one  which  is  now  in  the  Belndere  garden  in  the  Vatican) ; 
and  such  a  pine,  they  pretend,  stood  in  the  FiasKa  deua  . 
iBotonda  in  the  eleventh  centuir. 

Certainly,'  l^e  name rfa neighbouring  church, — S.  Giuseppe 
deUa  Figna — seems  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  there  was 
a  pine  hereabouts ;  but  then  we  have  nothing  but  the  lively 
imagination  of  antiquaries  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  used  to  close  up  this  orifice.  Pliny,  whose  account  of 
every  part  of  the  Pantlieon  is  most  minute,  never  mentions 
it ;  and  the  pavement.  i,vhich  is  of  the  date  of  »Scp.  .Scverus's 
reign,  lias  a  drain  helow  the  aperture  to  carry  off  the  rain 
water,  which,  had  it  been  closed,  would  have  heen  unnecessary. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  general  opinion  on  this  head, 
these  learned  gentlemen  inculcate  one  doctrine,  which  seems 
manifestly  absurd ;  viz.  that  the  people  were  never  allowed 
to  enter  the  door  of  a  temple  and  that  priests  alone  pos- 
sessed that  privilege 

Have  they  then  forgotten  that  the  Curia  and  the  Eostra 
were  consecrated  as  temples — ^that  it  was  not  la^^^ul  for  the 

*  And  yet  they  might  have  found,  in  Livy's  description  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  C'apitolinus,  (lib.  i.  cap.  51)  that  the  Qod  Termiaus  could  noi 
be  worshipped  without  au  aperture  in  the  root 

TOL.  I.  t\ 
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Senate  to  eonvene,  except  in  places  eonseemted  as  temples — - 
and  that  they  freqnc  iitiy  held  tin  ir  ttmm  tings  in  the  most 
sacred  temples  of  the  ends?  And  granting  the  iniprolKible 
supposition  that  all  the  nine  huiHlred  senators*  were  priests 
— were  all  the  eonj^pn-ators  leagued  with  Catiline,  whom 
they  tried  in  the  Temple  of  Concord — ail  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, whom  they  received  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona — - 
all  the  Koman  virgins,  who  leamt  their  hymns  in  the  Temple 
of  J  upitcr  Statort — all  the  rejoicing  crowds,  who  filled  the 
temples  to  give  thanks  for  the  Victory  of  Scipio  Africanus 
over  HannibalJ — and  all  the  weeping  suppliants,  who  burst 
open  the  doors  of  the  temples  at  midnight  to  ofier  supplica- 
tions and  thanks  for  the  imaginary  safety  of  the  idolized 
Gerinameus|| — were  all  these  priests  also?  And  waa  this 
magnificent  building,  with  its  lofty  columns,  its  beautiful 
statues,  its  inlaid  walk,  and  its  pavement  of  the  rarest 
suffblfiBy  B0v«er  Mield  but  br  iht  emoB  of  tiie  priests  f 

I  woald  iMyt  beMm  i(r-no— Bot  if  sll  antiqiumes  in 
Borne  wete  to  swesir  it  to  me.  At  the  same  tinie  I  am 
willing  to  credit  aaything  in  rauon,  and  by  no  means  "msb 
to  get  into  a  quairel  mUk  them.  It  ia  oertaan  that  the  Oelhi 
of  eveij  temple,  excepting  l^oae  of  Yeata^  waa  generaDy 
daxk,  and  lighted  hy  lamps  only ;  and  it  is  ^/'eey  smgnlar  that 
tins,  wfaioh  "was  deincated  to  Jupiter,  should  have  an  apeitme 
at  tiie  top  of  allj'T  and  l^t  haying  sudi  an  aperture,  the 
bvonae  ^to  above  the  door  should  be  perforated,  ainoe  it 
could  neither  be  necessary  for  light  or  ventilation. 

But  tiiese  inconaistoncies  I  leave  to  be  cleared  up  by 

*  The  J  were  reduced  hy  Angastes  from  nine  io  dx  hioklied. 

+  hivy,  lib.  xxriii.  cap.  36. 

X  Livy,  hb.  XXX.  cap.  40.  At  chap,  17  of  the  same  book  Livy  inen- 
iions,  that  the  PraBtor  decreed  that  the  temples  should  be  opened,  and 
the  people  be  at  liberty  to  enter  them  and  return  fbaaks  to  the  Gods. 

II  When  the  ciy  of  "  Salva  Roma,  Scdva  Patriot  Salvus  eH  Oerman* 
inisr  mng  even  in  the  affrighted  ears  of  the  mnody  tyrant.  Yidc 
Tacitus— Annals  of  Tiberius's  reign.  I  cannot  remember  the  chapter 
and  verHei  but  the  breaking  open  of  the  Temple  doors  is  mentioned  by 
the  historian  in  ipeaking  of  the  enthnMUMB  of  the  people  at  the  latse 
tidings  of  his  reooveiy,  before  he  deacribee  their  nnpaniUeled  affliction 
at  his  death. 

T[  If  I  am  Tiot  much  mistaken,  liowever,  Yitruvius  somewhete  fiafi 
that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
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abler  heads  tlian  mine.    In  the  meantime  I  am  growing  (for 

jne)  very  learned,  and  consequently  very  dull ;  and,  there- 
fore,  I  will  only  observe  that  the  origiual  gates  of  tlie  Pan- 
theon are  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Genseric  during 
the  sack  of  Eome  by  the  Vandak;  but  the  present  gates 
are  also  ancient,  and  are  supposed  to  hMQ  been  .taken  Ixfm. 
some  other  Roman  building. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  once  mnernifuM  iil  interior  the 
marks  of  age  and  "neglect,  and  slow  consummg  tiuir,  are  now 
but  too  apparent.  Its  brilliance,  if  not  its  beauty,  has 
Tanished.  The  sculj)tured  silver  that  embossed  its  roof,  the 
«tatues  that  hlled  its  niches,*  and  the  famed  Caryatides  of 
^yracusan  bronze  that  sustained  its  attic t  are  all  goue ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  less  tlie  remembrance  of  what  it  once  was 
;ttuai  the  sight  of  what  it  now  is,  that  touches  our  feelings 
•while  we  hnger  within  its  walls.  Its  four  grand  recesses, 
each  supported  by  two  magnificent  colmnns,  and  two 
pilasters  of  giailo  rintico,  are  truly  beautiful ;  but  the  eight 
little  cavities,  or  altar-places  between  them,  with  ugly  pedi- 
ments and  paltry  little  porplmy  pillars  are  wretchedly  mean, 
and  in  a  taste  very  unhko  the  grandeur  of  the  rest  of  the 
ediiice.  Their  date  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  not  only  repaiicd  but  altered  this  nobk*  build- 
ing. The  present  pavement  is  also  supposed  to  be  his; 
indeed,  the  quantity  of  porph\T}^  it  coniaiiiri  is  one  proof  of 
it,  for  it  is  a  cuiiuus  fact  that  it  was  a  substance,  the  use  of 
which  was  very  rare  in  the  best  ages,  but  which  gradually 
increased  as  taste  declined. 

Eighteen  centuries  have  left  their  traces — and,  more  than 
all,  their  dirt  behind ;  most  grievous,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  the 
jfiUliy  state  in  which  it  is  kept ;  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to 
'Come  in  wi&  an  hoMitaeal  mq>,  I  shoold  lutve  a  pleasure  m 
Bcouring  it  at  mj  own  e^ense,  and  almost  with  my  own 
luuiids ;  and  xestonn^  to  its  marble  columns,  and  waiUb,  and 
pavement  no  inoonaiderable  porlaon  of  their  ancient  fresh- 
ness  and  brilliancy.  It  is  inconedvible  what  a  renovation 

*  Among  the  iinm>>er  of  Btatues  in  the  Pantheon,  was  a  Venus, 
adorned  with  earringH  made  of  a  split  pearl,— the  twin  sister  of  that 
which  Cleopatra  dissolved  and  bwaiiowed  at  the  banquet  with  Mark 
▲nUnqr .  JSaetob.  lib.  xi.  cap.  18. 

t  Ae  woik  of  the  Gredan  scalptor  Diag«iiflt.  Vide  FUay^ 
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might  be  made  by  soap  and  water.  That  it  Kas  never  been 
washed  since  it  was  a  Uhristuui  place  of  worship  is  alament- 
able  flMt.  Boman  Catholics  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a 
gnat  sanctity  in  dirt.  The  only  attempt  towards  cleanli- 
ness that  has  been  ever  made-^t  of  wMtewaahing  the 
loofy  had  better  have  been  spared. 

Behind  the  altars  that  crowd  the  prmcipal  recesses,  are 
placed,  on  shelves,  the  busts  of  the  most  distingTiislird  poets, 
artists,  and  philosophers  of  modern  Italy;  a, 'generous  tribute 
offered  by  the  unaided  munificence  of  Uanova  to  the  kindred 
departed  spirits  of  his  country.  But  the  littlriu  ss  of  busts, 
and  the  minuteuesd  of  their  arrangement  on  shelves,  do  not 
suit  the  grandeur  of  the  character  of  this  place.  We  wish 
to  see  it  once  more  adorned  with  noble  statues — and  we 
wish,  oh,  how  vainly!  to  banish  all  the  trumpery  shrines 
that  insult,  with  tlieir  tawdry  tinsel,  this  glorious  edifice ! 
It  may  seem  unsrrateftil  to  quarrel  mth  the  very  instruirienta 
that  utiqueationably  saved  it  from  destruction ;  but  to  see 
the  dusty  altars,  frippery  Madonnas,  and  faded  old  artificial 
flowers  that  lumber  up  the  recesses — the  pasteboard  figures 
of  saints  that  fill  the  attic  niches  above,  or  the  loathsome 
living  objects  that  crawl  about  the  marble  pavements  below 
— and  not  to  exclaim  against  popes,  popery,  and  priesthood 
— fuipasaea  hiunan  patience ! 

I  verily  beHeve  these  be^^gars  live  hero;  &ir  ever  are  we 
persecuted  wHAi.  the  same  nomble  objects,  and  assailed  vnth 
the  same  doleful  whine  of  Quakhe  casa  per  V a/more  H  J)ioP* 

Why  did  not  the  Sbrench,  who  had  no  great  respect  for 
aJtarSy  and  never  eneouiaged  beggarSi  dear  it  out  of  all  these 
nuisances? 

"Why  did  they  not  convert  it,  as  its  name  would 
seem  to  indicate,  into  a  temple  sacred  to  the  illustrious 
dead? 

The  taste  of  Canova  would  have  dictated  this  great  im« 
provcmcnt,  which  has  been  long  and  ardently  desired.  In- 
deed, the  preservation  and  embellishment  of  the  Pantheon 

have  seemed  to  be  dear  to  every  mind  of  genius  in  every 
age.  Eaphaol  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  its  repair;  so 
did  Anmbai  Caracci,  and  many  other  distinguished  artists ; 
but  it  appears  all  to  have  gone  to  the  Madonna  and  tha 
martyrs^  to  priests  and  masses. 
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Mmj  of  iho86  whoM  names  reflected  lustre  upon  Modem 
Italy  in  her  proadeet  dsya  are  inteEred  here* 
•  The  mortal  remains  of  Baphael,  and  that  last  and  noblest 
vork  of  his  genius — ^the  Tnoisfignration — weire  pUced  to» 
gether  in  the  church  for  three  successiTe  days  afber  his  un« 
timelj'  death,  and  admired  and  mourned  by  thousands. 
Here,  too,  he  was  buried;  but  in  vain  I  inquired  for  his 
tomb ;  in  yain  I  sought  it  through  the  Eotonda;  no  traces 
of  it  met  the  eye,  nor  could  one  of  the  Italians  who  were 
present  show  me  where  it  was  to  he  found! 

And  whst^no  moonmfloit^  immiption,  stone, 
The  yeiy  earth  that  iraape  his  grave  naknownr 

I  returned  afterwards  to  the  Tantheon  with  a  friend,  who 
pointed  out  to  me  the  stone  beneath  which  hia  remains 
repose  ;  no  tomb  has  been  raised  over  it.  His  bust,  among 
the  imdiatiuguislied  crowd,  upon  a  shelf  above  the  neigh- 
bouring altar,  is  the  only  tribute  paid  to  liis  memory  in  the 
city  that  was  enibeliishcd  by  his  genius  and  honoured  with 
his  dust.  Beneath  it  is  inscribed  Cardinal  Bembo'id  iaiuou^ 
distich:  - 

''lUe  hie  est  KaphacI,  timuit  quo  sospite  rinci 
Bemm  magna  parens,  qno  morieiite  morL"* 

It  has  been  very  faithfully  translated  into  Italiani  and  might 
thus  be  rendered  into  English : 

Kature,  in  life,  saw  thee  herself  outvie, 

Tet»  Bapbaell  fear^d^  in  death  with  thee  to  die. 


'  The  author  iru  not  aware,  until  after  the  fint  edition  of  thie  woik 

was  published^  that  Pope  has  imitated  or  rather  translated  these  verses, 
without  acknowlcdgm^it^  in  Ilia  epitaph  on  Sir  (Godfrey  Knelier.  Popo'a 
couplet    as  followa : 

"Living,  great  Kature  feared  be  might  outvie 
Her  works  ^  and^  dyin^  fears  herself  to  die." 
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TbmfiiB  ov  FoBcnnr^  Yimis — Or  Airroomnis  ato 

Ami-  SmuB-^Ov  PsagB'-^ 
At^odbst  Styles  of  Bfni<DiNai-*-DoirBia  Tbmpub  ot" 
Venus  axhd  Boms — Tbkple  o«  HmBTA  Mxsiga—^ 
Of  Venus  ahd  Oukd— Or  Vevus  Ebygika* 

FfiOM  the  Pantheon  I  mubt  liuw  carry  yon  to  the  Temple- 
of  Vesta,  for  snch  is  the  uanie  the  antiquai  its  of  yore  were 
pleased  to  give  to  a  beautiful  little  tein])le  near  the  Tiber, 
and  such  is  the  naino  it  still  bears,  iu  despite  of  the  anti- 
quaries of  tlie  present  day,  who  are  now  waging  liercc  battles 
about  the  diticrcnt  guds  and  goddeyses  to  whom  it  might, 
could,  or  ought  to  have  belonged.  The  claims  of  Phoebus 
and  Venus,  of  Fortuiimiis,  Grod  of  1^  Port,  and  Volupia, 
whose  image,  treading  Yirfcua  imder  foot,  was  certain^  wor-^' 
shipped  soniswliaee  at  Bom^^csrf  Kttfe  ta  the  credit  of  the 
iBomans — heire  at  various-  times  been  brought  Ibrward;  bat 
at'present  the  contest  seems  to  lie^  between  Heceules  sbct 
Yesta.  The  goddess  has  at  least  possession  in  h^  fiurour^ 
and  the  defenders  o(  her  ancient  rights,  mabtaan  that  hers 
it  must  be»  because  it  was  circular,  and  all  the  temples  of 
Yesta  were  circular;  and  because  it  had  windows,  and  the 
temples  of  Yesta  alone  had  windows ;  and  because  it  had  an 
apertuM  at  the  top,  and  no  ot&er  temple  had  an  apei'ture  at 
tne  top.  (Now,  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  tne  temple 
has  no  top  at  all.)  The  assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  dispute^ 
the  antiquity  .of  the  windows — deny  the  aperture  ^t  the  top 
—bring  Pliny  to  prove  that  the  Temple  of  Hercules  was 
circular  also,  and  tliat  it  stood  somewhere  hereabouts — and 
w  onder  how  any  body  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  temple  of 
Hercules. 

To  the  confusion  of  these  JSeradidce^  the  party  of  Vesta 
again  bring  weight^'  testimony  to  shew  that  tlic  Temple  of 
Hcrctih^s  stood  in  the  J'orurn  Boarium — that  tlic  limits  of 
that  forum  did  not  nearly  extend  to  this  spot  ^  and  sinoe. 
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flierefimy  it  is  not  the  Temfiie  of  Heioaliet^  thej  coaceive 

tiiat  it  must  indiibitablj  he  that  of  Yegta. 

Whaty  amid  suck  contnidiotoiy  aaatttioiis,  are  thoae  who 

know  zKybhing-of  the  matter  to  bdiere  P 

Who  dnU  dedde  when  doeton  dkagree, 
Joid  onlifliMriw  doiibi— like  JU  and  i^tMy  r 

'Eotmj^paxb,  I  ahall  not  '^halt  between  tlie  two  opmiona,** 
lieing  firmly  cooiviiioed  that  it  was  neitilker  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Ear,  as  to  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  stood 
somewhere  hereabouts,'^  so  did  fifty  other  temples  beside ; 
andy  as  to  the  Temple  of  Yesta^  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  to  bdieve  that  it  ever  stood  here  at  all ;  or,  indeed^ 
that  there  ever  was  any  Temple  of  Yesta  at  Bome^  except 
the  ancient  one  originaUy  built  by  Numa,  and  which  tmques* 
taonably  stood  at  the  base  of  the  ralatine  Hill  in  the  Forum.* 
All  classic  authors  speak  of  the  Temple  of  Yesta,  as  if  there 
were  only  one ;  and  if  another  had  ever  been  built,  wc  can- 
not doubb  such  an  event  would  have  been  recorded.  When 
Tacitus  records  that  the  Temple  of  Vesta  was  burnt  down 
and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  or  when  Herodianf  relates 
that  it  was  consumed  under  Oommodus,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
there  had  been  more  than  one  temple,  they  would  have  par^ 
ticttlarized  which.  When  the  biographer  of  HeUogabalus 
xdates  "the  boy  Emperor's"  sacrilegious  imiption  into  the 
▼efy  ^etimX  of  Vesta,  and  robbery  of  the  supposed  Pallas 
dium,||  he  speaks  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  as  if  there  was  one 
only ;  indeed,  where  should  they  find  another  Palladium  to 
preserve  in  it,  or  other  vestals  to  watch  the  sacred  undjring 
iue  that  burnt  on  her  altars  F   When  Horace  alludes  to  a 

•  Vide  Plutarch's  Life  of  Numa  Pompil'ms.  Cic.  de  Bmiiit.  lib.  i. 
cap.  45,  (fee.  It  would  be  easy,  though  usclcgs,  to  multiply  authorities; 
but  that  the  Temple  of  Vesta  was  Tif^ither  where  this  temple  stands, 
nor  where  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  stands,  is  proved  by  Statius, 
who  deseribes  the  Temple  of  Yeeta  as  standing  opposite  to  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  in  the  RoiRaa  Forum.  Vide  de  ESqiio  I)o]mit.  Yer.  81  to  86. 

t  Herodian,  lib.  i.  quoted  in  Foro  Romano,  p.  78. 

t  Lampridius  in  Vita  Heliogab.  cap.  vi. — Et  in  rcniim  Vestse  quod 
golae  Virj^incs  soliquc  Pontifices  adeimt  irrupit  pollutus  ipse,  etc. — 
Penua  vocatur  locus  intimus  in  cede  Vestae  segctibus  septus,  qui  certis 
diebuB  clrcft  Yefitalia  aperitur;  ii  dies  leligkiel  hahentnr.  Festus  in 
voce  Vestae. 

It  A  great  msDj  irero  made,  aa  nmilar  to  it  i|s  poaaible,  that  it  mif hi 
sot  be  known. 
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flood  of  the  Tiber  reaehing  eyen  to  the  Temple  of  Yesta,*  as 
a  memorable  oocuzranoe,  it  is  also  dear  that  he  could  not 
mean  this  temple  on  the  very  shore  of  the  river,  and  almost 
every  year  overflowed  by  its  waters,  but  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
in  the  Forum,  to  which,  though  a  remarkable,  it  was  by  no 
means  an  unprecedented  circumstance  that  they  should 
reach ;  for  in  ancient  times  "manY  more  terrible  inundations 
are  recorded ;  and  not  to  multiply  instances,  Livy  relates 
that  the  Tiber  overflowed  not  only  the  Porum,  but  all  the  low 
grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the  Campus 
Martins,  twelve  times  in  one  year;t  and  Tacitus  records  a 
stiii  more  destructive  flood,  in  which  Eome  was  laid  under 
water,  and  the  people  di'owned  in  the  streets.J  In  modem 
aees,  too,  in  the  rontificate  of  Clement  VII.,^  flood  happened 
"TOich  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Eome  to  fly  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  the  highest  of  her  hills. || 

It  is,  therefore.  I  thinly,  pretty  clearly  established,  that 
there  never  was  more  than  one  temple  of  Vesta  at  liome, 
and  that  this  is  not  that  one.  StiU,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
since  it  has  got  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  it  should 
keep  it  j  especially  as  we  bare  no  means  of  giving  it  a  better, 
aoa  never  now  can  know  what  it  is. 

Be  it  what  it  majv  it  is  beaotifuL  It  is  entiielj  built  of 
P^ucian  marble^  and  its  portico  is  composed  of  a  drcular 
ooloxmade  of  twenty  fluted  Corinthian  cQhimns;  but  the  en> 
tablature  has  long  since  disappeared;  and  though  the  Erench 
removed  the  vile  modem  wall  that  filled  up  the  inter* 
columniation,  the  flat  coarse  tiled  roof  that  stul  rests  upon 
the  graceful  capitals,  destroys  much  of  their  fine  effect. 

Within  the  ooloxmade,  the  small  circular  cella,  built  also 
of  marble,  is  now  conyerted  into  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  lia 
Madonna  dell'  Sole,"  (the  Viigin  oi  the  Sun,)  a  curiouiT 
coincidence  with  its  reputed  ancient  worship  of  the  Virgin 

♦  A'idimus  flavum  Tiberim,  rptorlia 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  deiectum  xnonumeataf  regis 
Templaque  Yeste. 

Hon  lib.  L  Ode  2. 

+  A.  u.  564.   Vide  Lli^,  Ub.  xzznil 

X  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  \.  cap.  76. 

U  The  Quirinal.    Yxdo  iitujioirii  of  iit^nvcuuto  Cellini. 
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Goddess  of  Fire This  little  temple  is  supposed,  from  its 
style,  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Domitian. 

It  t;tands  in  that  part  of  ancient  iiome,  "which  vrna  called 
the  " Fulchrum  littm^  or  "beautiful  shore"  of  the  Tiber; 
but  which  no  longer  enjoys  or  merits  that  epithet. 

Opposite  to  this  beautiful  building  stands  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  ComeHn,  built  on  the  ruins  of  some  ancient 
temple  certainlj,  but  of  what,  the  antimiaries  themsdm  do 
not  even  loetend  to  know;  but  tiiej  do  Know  thai  it  was  not 
the  Temple  of  Fudicttia  Platneia,  as  it  is  generally  caHed, 
because  there  was  no  audi  temple ;  that  divimly  havuig  onlj 
had  a  8ae^hm,  or,  at  most,  an  JEHcola,  (You  will  please 
to  remember  ^t  an  JBiet^  was  a  small  eovered  phice  of 
worship,  bearing  much  the  same  rebtion  to  a  Pagan  temple 
that  a  chapel  does  to  a  Christian  church,  and  a  Saoellum 
difiered  from  it  only  in  being  open.)  But  the  remains  of  the 
ruin,  entombed  witiiin  the  mghtful  old  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  prove  that  it  was  a  magnificent  perip* 
teral  temple,  with  eight  columns  in  front  like  the  Parthenon; 
and  l&e  that^  too,  it  must  hare  had  fifibeen  at  the  sides 
(counting  the  angular  one  both  ways),  because  1^  interco- 
iumniations  of  the  sides  were  always  double  in  number  to 
those  of  the  front.  Few  of  these  lateral  columns  are  now 
visible,  but  six  of  the  front  columns  may  still  be  traced, 
built  up  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  two  more  are  to  bo 
seen  in  the  sacristy,  to  which  it  is  well  worth  to  nscf^nd, 

to  behold  the  beautifal  Composite  capitals  of  Parian  marble, 
which  are  waUed  up  in  tins  wretched  hole. 

It  was  a  strange  perv  t  rsity  of  taste,  that  could  barljurously 
build  up  these  noble  columns  of  the  ancient  peristyle,  and 
erect  immediately  in  front  of  them,  that  mean  little  portico 
which  now  stares  iis  in  the  face  with  its  ugliness  and  de- 
formity !  Even  though  emphatically  assured  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Samt  Adrian  I.,  (one  of  those  works  T  suppose  for 
which  he  was  canonized,)  we  were  Tinanimously  reyiling  his 

*  I  need  soneely  obierv«  ibai  Testa  mm  worshipped  both  as  the 
Bwth  and  as  Fire— its  fructifying  principle.  For  example :  Ovid,  Sa 
the  Bsme  poem^  identifies  her  first  Tvith  the  one.  then  witb  the  other: 

—————  Tell  us  Yestaque  numen  idem  est. 
Kec  ta  aliad  Yestam  ^uam  yivam  intellige  flammam. 

Fasti  Ti.  rer.  460  and  201. 
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memory  for  the  deed,  and  arsruins^  on  the  propriety  of  level- 
ling the  'w  hole  hideous  fabric  of  Santa.  Maria  m  Cosmedin  to 
the  ground,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  these  beautiful  remains 
of  antiquity;  when  an  old  priest,  who  was  sitting  in  a  comer, 
and  wlio  had  profited  by  our  conversation,  which  was  carried 
on  in  Italian,  on  accuunt  of  two  Italians  who  were  with  us, 
was  so  shocked  by  its  profaneness,  that  he  actually  cast  his 
eyes  up  to  heaven  with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and  putting- 
on  his  cap  in  act  to  go,  as  il'  he  expected  the  roof  to  fall  down 
upon  his  head,  could  not  be  stopped  by  the  information  that 
yfere  Lutheram  r*  which,  for  the  sake  of  our  Italian 
friends^  we  dealt  out  to  him;  but  muttered,  as  he  went  down 
tiie  stairs,  ^JAtAeranif  si!  e  mmn*  iutH, 

This  hideous  church,  which  St.  Adiian  built  uj),  and  which 
we  wanted  to  pull  down,  has  theieputation  of  being  the  place 
in  which  St.  Augustin  taught  i>hetoric  be:fore  he  went  to 
Britain;  from  wh^ce  it  is  called  tibe  9ow^  di  Stm^J^foHimy 
and  jou  are  ^hown  the       chair  he  sat  in. 

Ancient  columns  of  vanous  kinds  and  proportions,  taken 
from  unknown  edifices^  line  the  nare,  whi<^  also  cental  two 
amb<me8^  or  marbie  pulpits,  ocNnmon  in  all  the  eaarh-  churches^ 
and  an  ug^y  black  ima^  of  the  Madonna,  with  a  Greek 
inscription;  tiie  woik  of  Gkeek  artists  of  the  barbarous  ages,i^ 
and  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  Madonna  in  Home.  It 
is  related  of  this  Madonna,  that  on  a  particular  day,  when 
she  had  been  alwajs  accustomed'  to  appear  in  public,  the 
priests  having  neglected  to  open  the  closet  in  which  she  was 
kept,  she  became  so  aagrr  at  being  left  in  the  dark,  tiiat  she 
burst  open  the  doors  forhmelf,  in  the  middle  of  the  mass; — 
a  miracle  which  is  stiU  commemorated  as  highly  edifying. 

In  the  portico  of  this  church,  is  a  flat,  round  slab  of  white 
marble,  with  holes  in  the  centre  for  ejes,  mouth,  and  nose» 
exactly  resembling  the  common  representations  of  the  £u:e 
of  the  sun.   It  is  called   La  Becem  della  Venta^**  and  gi^es 

•  "  Ay  ?  T.utlicrans  truly  I  and  the/ll  ever^  one  go  down — down — 
down — "  (to  Lhe  lowefit  pit.) 
t  At  that  period  the  Greeks  were  Ibr  a  long  time  the  only  palntoxs; 

and  suppUed  the  wbdle  of  Christian  Europe  with  images  of  saints  and 
Miulonnas— to  the  manufacture  of  which,  indeed,  their  art  was  chiefly 
confined.  Thus  the  term  "  Greek,"  when  applied  to  painting,  is  an 
opprobrious  epithet,  while  to  sculpture  it  is  the  high^t  eulogium. 
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this  name  to  the  whole  piazza.  Great  was  its  fame  as  a 
touchstone  of  truth  among  the  vulgar  of  lionie,  who  believed 
— hut  their  faith  seems  now  to  be  wavering — that  whoe\  cr 
put  luB  hand  into  its  mouth,  and  took  a  Mae  oath,  would 
never  more  be  able  to  withdraw  it. 

This  veracious  Bocca  is  ^np])osed  to  have  been  the  mouth 
of  a  common  sink,  and  we  laucied  we  could  trace  the  loarka 
worn  npon  it  by  the  couiitant  tread  of  feet. 

The  Ara  Maxima^^^  the  great  altar,— sacred  to  Hercules 
for  his  victoiT  over  Cacua, — "  consecrated,"  savs  Tacitus, 
"by  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  to  Hercules,  then  a  deity  alive 
and  on  the  earth,'* — included  by  liomuloa  within  the  furrow 
drawn  by  his  ploughshare, — and  venerated  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  period  of  Eoman  story ;.  this  famous  Ara 
Maxima  is  supposed  to  have  stood  immGdiately  behind  the 
Churcli  of  Santa  Maria  in  Coitniedmy  at  the  base  of  this 
angle  of  the  Palaiine.* 

Bixtus  IV,  knocked  down  an  old  ruin  here,  supposed — but 
it  is  mere  supposition — to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 
And  near  here  was  ibund  the  bronze,  gilt,  and  probably  very 
ancient  statue  of  Hercules,  now  in  the  Museum  of  th* 
Capitol ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  that  statue  of  Hercules 
wluch  was  woishipped  in  his  temple  in  the  Forum  Boarium ; 
for  Macrobitiflr  tells  ns  it  was  veikd^  and  this  haft  its  head 
iineoTered.t 

The  neighboiiimff  ehuzuh  of  Saoift  Maria  Egyzziaua  has 


peihaps^  be  allowed  to  call  hy  ita  oidioaiy  name,  that  dT 
J^ortum  VwiUa^  since  eiven  coiijecfcure  haa  never  hit  up(» 


•  Tlie  ancients  seem  to  have  had  a  remarkable  superstition  respect- 
ing Hercules,  from  which  one  might  almost  be  inclined  to  deduce  the 
origin  of  tithes,  if  their  foundation  was  not  known  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  Carthaginians  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  vessel,  loaded  with 
m-teatii  of  the  prodnee  ot  their  laad^  vwsf  year^  as  an  ofibiing  to  the 
!iyriati  Hercules;  and  it  was  by  no  meaiia  uncommon  amon^'^t  the 
Bomans  to  dedicate  a  tenth  tlieir  possessions  to  that  ],  ta  the 
expectation  of  a  return  of  a  hundred  fold.  See  Livy,  Ub,  si,  cap.  5> 
and  also  his  account  of  the  Ara  Maxima. 

f  J^robkui  Satnmali,  lib.  ill.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  im«- 
Xieeenaiy  to  observe  that  a  veiMi  itakte  has  a  light  drapery  over  the 
lap  of  the  head,  fiMtened  xandDer  the  chin^  bat  that  the  fiuse  is  vhollj 
woorered. 
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anotlier.  Not  that  say  body  imagines  it  really  to  be  that 
temple ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Temple  of  fortuna  Yirilis  stood  in  the  Forum  Boarium ; 
and  this,  according  to  the  antaqnarieSi  is  without  its  bounds. 
It  consista  of  seven  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  hare  formed 
the  side  of  the  temple,  and  which  are  elevated  upon  a  high 
stylobatay  or  basement  of  Tiburtine  stone ;  half  sunlc  in  the 
wall  that  fills  up  the  intercolumniations.  The  four  columns 
of  the  portico,  anciently  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  are  now 
concealed  In  llio  end  wall  and  entrance  of  tlie  cKnrch.  It  is 
wortJiy  ot*  remark,  that  the  volutes  are  angular  in  these 
columns,  which  is  generally  considered  a  modem  innovation; 
jiTid,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  instance  of  it  in  the 
ancient  Ionic.  The  solidity  and  plainness  of  this  structure 
have  induced  many  to  consider  it  a  work  of  the  E^public;  in. 
which  they  pay  that  age  no  great  compliment;  for  Winkel- 
man  calls  it  "  U  piupeggio  di  futti"  the  worst  of  all  ancient 
Koman  buildings.  If  really  iiepubliean,  however,  it  is  the 
most  ancient  temple  remainmg  at  liome.  All  the  rest  are 
tmquestionably  of  the  empire,  and  are  of  marble,  which  was 
never  in  use  tUl  the  age  of  Augustus.  That  it  alone  is  of 
Btone,  may  therefore,  perhaps,  give  some  countenance  to  the 
belief  of  its  higher  antiquity. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  situated  in  thai  wide  and  ruin-covered  spot,  that 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  Eoman  Forum,  although  this 
temple  stands  without  its  ancient  limits — a  a  1  t  hink  I  before 
observed — only  I  can  believe  vou  niav  havo  in rs^otten  it. 
That  it  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Paustina,  the  in- 
scription on  the  frieze  proves  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  it  is  the 
only  temple  in  Eome,  except  the  Pantheon,  the  identity  of 
which  is  known  with  cerfcsinty,  becaose  the  only  one  on 
which  the  inBcription  remains  j  bat  even  with  thA  inscrip- 
tion, in  legible  cWacterBy  steing  one  in  the  fiice,  the  inge- 
nious hea£  of  tiie  antimiaries  have  found  matter  of  dispute 
in  the  question  of  which  Antoninus  it  bdonged  to,  whether 
Antomniu  Fins  or  Marcus  AmeliuSy  both  of  them  unluckily 
hayinfi"  had  a  IVustina  to  wife,  and  both,  of  course,  having 
been  oeified.  The  arguments  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  pe- 
ponderate  on  the  side  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  Faostma. 
But  while  the  question  was  arguing,  with  great  learmng  and 
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length,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyrs  from  the  beautiful  sculp- 
tured frieze  of  this  temple,  and  its  majestic  columns,  to  the 
pitiful  Triumphal  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus ;  and  the  blnk- 
mg  contrast  of  the  beauty*  of  the  one  with  the  meanness  of 
the  other  filled  me  with  amazement  at  the  rapid  degradation 
that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  fine  arts,  durin^^  the 
twelve  years  only  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  the  reio^  of  Septimius  Severus.  Yet,  not  only 
this  temple,  but  all  the  sculjUurc  of  tlio  reign  of  the  former 
emperor,  is  extremely  line,*  while  that  of  the  age  of  Sep- 
iiimuB  Severus  is  uniformly  execrable. 

The  Temple  of  AntoninuB  and  Fauslana  is  the  latest  fine 
specimen  of  architecture  which  xemains  to  this  day.  Its 
noble  porjioo,  which,  though  entire,  has  evidently  suf^sred 
from  £re,  is  composed  of  six  Cbrmthian  cohunns  of  (XpoUmeif 
marble  in  front,  united  to  the  cella  of  the  temple,  -by  two  on 
eadi  side  in  depths  m  this  manner: 


•  Portico  • 


A  considerable  part  of  the  solid  wall  of  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  stone,  fixed  together 
without  cement,  is  still  remaining  on  one  side.  It  has  once 
been  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  fastened  to  the  walls 
with  pegs  of  metal,  the  vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced. 
The  marble  friese  of  the  poitio),  beautifully  sculptiired  with 
griffins,  sphinzes,  candelabras,  vases,      in  fine  pteservationy 

*  The  Triumphal  Uoiuxmi  of  Marcus  Aurelius— -the  equestrian  statue 
—the  bM  Teliefii  that  adorned  his  Triumphal  Aich,  now  on  the  ataii^ 

eaae  at  the  Palazzo  de'  ConBerratori— and  those,  still  finer,  in  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  Villa  Albani— may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
sculpture  of  his  age  and  these  are  very  Utile  inferior  to  the  best 
sculpture  of  the  times  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian. 

t  A  species  of  white  marble,  lightly  clouded  with  green,  which  is 
fonqd.  Use  Bumj  other  aorti^  only  among  the  mina  of  Ancient  Bome. 
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wiuck  is  continued  sdom^  it,  would  seem  to  prove  tbat  the 
PasHcum  had  been  precisely  similar  in  its  portico,  <fec.  to 
the  front;  but  of  course  this  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
A  flight  of  twenty-one  marble  steps  led  up  to  the  entriuico 
of  thia  temple,  it  is  une  of  the  long  Imc  of  thoiu  which 
stood  on  the  Via  Sacra,  between  which,  however,  and  their 
porticos,  there  must  have  been  the  area,  which  was  in  front 
of  every  temple,  and  in  which  the  altar  of  Bacrifioe  was 
always  dtnaiedL 

A  lat^  fatibert^n,  notiier  of  the  aneieiBt  temples  of  the 
Via  Sacra^  supposed  to  he  ibe  doable  tenmle  ciSt  Bomuliiv 
and  Berniis,  is  tnaufocmed  into  the  chtuQa  of  the  ssifits 
OoBiDO  and  Baadaiio,  brothera  sod  marbYrs,  who  mm  hold 
it  in  partnenhip,  and  seem  to  hmre  sHpped  into  the  Inudneas 
of  BomvhiB  and  fiemns,  the  original  proprietor  of  ilie  cod^ 
eem.  It  ia  an  oM  established  house; — the  Sam.  only  is 
changed. 

It  does  not  present  much  to  interest.  The  first  building 
has  been  circular,  the  second  square;  but  the  cella  of  the 
temple  is  now  half  buried;  and  therefore  the  upper  part  of  the 
ancient  walls  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  church; 
the  payement  being  continued  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  far  elevated  above  the 
ancient  level,  leares  one-half  of  the  Temple  below  it.  To 
this,  now  a  subterranean  chapelr  beneath  the  church,  we  were 
conducted  by  one  of  the  lay  brothers  of  the  convent,  after  he 
had  performed  divers  orcunilexions  before  the  high  altar,  and 
lighted  a  wax  taper.  The  circular  part  is  called  tlie  Temple 
of  Hemus;  arul  the  square  part  beyond  it,  the  Temple  of 
liomulus.  Here  was  loimd  the  marble  plan  of  Borne,  which 
had  formed  the  pavement  of  the  Temple,  and  the  broken 
fi^g^nenta  of  which,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement,  are 
now  fixed  in  the  staircase  wall  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol. 

Having  gazed  roinul  at  these  dreary  vaults,  and  seen 
nothing,  I  was  for  commg  back  content;  but  our  conductor 
carried  us  "  deeper  and  deeper  still,"  to  a  dungeon  below 
these  dungeons — conjectured  to  have  been  the  Adytum  of 
the  ancient  Temple — containing  an  altar  where  mass  is  aaid 
to  have  been  performed  In  the  bishops,  duriiiL:  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians;  lu  which         I  thuik,  Ihev  iuuafc 
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ijievitably  have  Bustained  martyrdom  from  the  chilling  damps, 
•which  made  our  teeth  chatter  ia  our  head  duriBg  the  &w 

moiiients  we  remained. 

This  Church  contains  that  celebrated  !^radoima  who 
rebuked  St.  Gregory  for  his  unpuliteness  in  not  bowing  to 
her,  by  calling  out  to  him,    Gre^orie,  quare  me  imi  9<du' 

At  the  door  of  this  church,  is  an  ajicit  iit  Konian  gate  of 
bronze.  Two  old  columns  of  CipolUno  marble,  half  buried 
ill  tlio  earth,  at  the  door-way  of  lui  adjoining  oratorio,  for  a 
wonder,  are  not  even  reputed  to  be  anything  ancient,  but 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  brought  trom  some  unknown 
iBoman  ruin  in  modem  days,  and  sunJc  heM. 

The  Temple  of  Peace,  which,  on  pursuing  tiie  <xrane  of 
the  Yia  Stcra^  we  next  oome  to,  is  not  alWed,  by  ^e  anti- 
quflries  of  the  pment  day,  to  be  » tenqile  st  alL  Thqr  can 
ndther  make  it  out  to  be  a  Kypoe^uro*^  Hke  tke  Fkntheoai; 
nor  A  circular  IVr^piforM,  like  the  little  Temj^  of  Vesta;  nor 
a  Trostylos,  nor  A  JMj^U^Frotla^;  nor  «  Dgpier^tj  nor  a 
Jp9eud4hdjffp/tero9s  im  any  of  Yitnxviiis'a  Ibiifteen  ordera  of 
iieinples,  nor  any  defieri^Uou  of  teia|ile  whatsoever;  nor  can 
tbej  find  out  any  posaLbilitj  of  ita  ever  having  had  mj  of 
the  three  necessary  cooatitiifint  parta  d  a  temple — the  celhs 
the  portico,  and  the  area-^iot  to  mention  that  it  had  windows, 
which  they  will  by  no  means  aUow  to  any  templee,  except 
those  of  vesta. 

Certainly,  its  fonn,  and  tiie  disposition  of  its  parts,  bear 
xio  resemblance  to  ;iny  known  temple  of  aatiquxfy.  But  how 
few  are  those  of  which  the  ruins  or  the  description  have 
€ome  down  to  the  present  time !  Nor  did  the  ancients  bind 
themselves  so  slavishly  to  these  general  rules,  as  modem 
critics  pretend.  A  thousand  aberrations  from  architeotuial 
laws  might  be  instanced — and  why  shouM  not  the  form  of  ^  a 
temple  be  one  ? 

Winkehnan,  who  seems  never  to  qoestion  the  identify  of 
this  ruin  with  the  Temple  of  Peace,  gives  it  as  one  instance 
of  Temples  with  three  naves  or  aisles,  and  mentions  Jupiter 
Capitolinns  as  another;  adding,  that  such  temples  had  always 
vaulted  roofs.*  The  Temple  oif  Jupiter  Olympius  had  alsot 
three  aisles. 

*  Winkelmaily  Observations  mr  rArchitecture  dea  AnAiAna^  chap.  i» 
372.  t  f  au&  lib.  V.  cap.  10.  p.  199. 
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But  eyen  if  it  were  a  temple,  the  antiquaries  will  not  allow  i 
that  it  could  be  Vespasian's  Temple  of  Peace,  because,  they  ! 
say,  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  clumsiness  of  the  brick- 
work, prove  it  to  have  been  an  erection  of  a  much  later 
period;  and  because — ^which  is  a  mui  h  more  incontrovertible 
reason^ — the.  Temple  of  Peace  ^  as  buint  down  in  the  time  of 
Commodus.*   Yet  it  surely  must  have  been  subsequently 
rebuilt,  because,  long  after  his  reign,'  it  is  spoken  of  as  ' 
entire ;t  nay,  I  was  confidently  assured  that  it  actually  was  I 
rebuilt  by  iSeptimius  Severus.    I  am  soiTy  I  cannot  remember  I 
the  authority  that  was  ij;i\en  mo  for  this  assertion,  nor  recover  j 
the  antiquary  that  made  it.    But  the  scanty  and  inutilated  | 
annals  of  that  period  of  history  may  buiiicientiy  accoimt  for  I 
no  record  of  its  re-erection  being  extant.    It  would  not,  ] 
however,  have  been  spoken  of  by  a  writer  of  the  age  of  j 
Xbustantine,  if  it  had  not  been  in  ezistenee4  It  was  ruined 
in  tiie.  mjgn  of  Conmiodiui,  and  Prbcopius^  speaks  of  it  as  a  I 
nun  in  his  time;  it  therefore  fieemB  ineredible  that  its  lucoban 
and  bi]iiri>4own  walla  sbofdd.IiaTe  been  auflEered  to  stand 
'  close  b^  the  residence  of  the  Smperors;  in*  tiie  most  crowded 
part  of  the  capital,  fiiom  the  times  of  ConmiodaB  to  those  of 
'  Justinian,  a  period  of  nearly  four  cenfeuxies,  when  Borne  yn» 
the  focua  of  the  weall^  and  aplandoiir  of  the  world.  It  is 
aurdy  more  probable  that  it  liad-been  rebuilt,  and  agaiti 
destroyed,  during  the  sacks,  and  mefdo,  and  battlcB,  and 
conflagrations,  that  preceded  the  GKithic  war.  At  all  events^ 
-the  &ct  that  it  was  a  ruin  in  the  days  of  PcooopifiSy  doea  not 
prove  that  it  may  not  be  a  ruin  in  ours. 

To  my  humble  thinking,  therefore,  this  ruin  may  possibly 
be  the  remaana  of  the  rebuilt  temple  of  Peace ;  yet  as  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Basilica,  and  as  the  Forum 
of  Peace,  like-eTety  other  forum,  must  have  had  a  Basilica^  X 

•  Herodian,  lib.  i.  Qalen.  lib.  i.  1.  1. 
.  f  TrebelliuB  PoUio  (life  of  Victorina)  saya,  ."Nemo  in  Tcmplo  Pacia 
dletaruB  6B(»"  fte.  £e.  I  am  Indebted  to  Blgnoare  Kibby  (Foro  Romano^ 
p.  196)  for  this  quotation.  That  leanled  antiquary  himself,  howerer^ 
does  not  admit  that  the  Temple  of  Peace  was  ever  rebuilt,  but  suppoaea  | 
it  Blood  in  ruins  from  the  days  of  Commodos  to  those  of  Justinian. 
Vide  p.  196.  Foro  Romano.  .  ; 

*.  Trebellius  PoUio,  quoted  above. 

i  fhwop.  J>t  BeU.  QoU  lib.  ir.  cap.  ai« 
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Ihougbt  this  imglit  be  it^  aiid  plumed  myself  upon  fho 
notuni.  But  when  I  eoxDmunicalied  it  to  sozae  learned  anti- 
quarieSy  thej  declared  that  though  the  nun  hote  erery  sp" 
pearance  ot  being  the  lemaana  of  a  Basilica^  it  must,  frcm 
the  stYle  of  the  uchiteetme,  be  the  Basilica — ^not  of  Yespa- 
aiazi,  out  of  Constantme— who  built,  or  rather  dedicated,  a 
maaufioent  Basihca,  erected  by  Maxentius  on  the  Via  Sacra; 
and  as  this  is  on  the  Via  Sacra,  and  looks  like  a  BaaOica^ 
and  a  work  of  that  age,  they  maintained  that,  sicv/ramente^ 
it  was  the  remains  of  Conatantine's  Baailiea — and  they  mar 
be  light.  But  we  are  offcen  sadly  cramped  from  want  of 
space  in  Home ;  and  u  tiiis  be  the  Basihca  of  Constantine» 
where  shall  we  find  room  on  the  Via  Sacra  for  the  Eorum 
and  Temple  of  Peace?*  For  the  said  Basilica  we  might 
perhaps  find  a  situation,  as  it  could  not  require  so  much 
space  ns  a  whole  Forum ;  and,  indeed,  it  seem?  a  plausible 
conjecture,  that  this  Basilica  of  Constantine  may  be  tlie 
Easilica  of  St.  John  Latcran  ,  wliicli  for  many  ages  went:  inider 
the  name  of  the  BasiJica  of  Constantine,  and  wag  certainly  a 
Basilica  built  by  Constantine.  But  then  it  is  not  on  the 
"Via  Sacra — and  besides,  the  antiquaries  won*t  hear  of  it. 

Volumes  might,  and,  indeed,  have  been  written,  about 
these  three  clumsy  brick  vaults;  but  I  wish  to  trouble  you 
no  farther  with  them,  except  to  observe,  that,  at  all  events, 
this  building  cannot  be  Vespasian  s  Temple  of  Peace,  The 
poverty  of  the  architecture,  in  which  immensity  of  size  is 
called  ill  aK  a  substitute  for  grandeur  of  desigii — the  irregu- 
larity of  tlie  ardiC3,  wliicli  are  of  diiferent  span--  and  the 
badness  of  the  masonry,  are  perhaps  more  conclusive  argu- 
ments than  you  may  be  aware  of,  that  this  structure  is  the 
voric  of  a  declining  age,  far  posterior  to  that  of  Vespasian.f 

•  The  Forum  of  Peace  must  havp  bpcn  situated,  as  this  ruin  is,  near 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Kome,  and  near  the  Eomau  Forum. — Sueto- 
niuB,  Yespas.  d.  says,  "  Fecit  et  nova  opera,  Templum  Pacis  Fora  proxi- 
muin."  ,  Ammiaii.  Marcell.  ooaplm  it  with  the  Temple  of  Yemia  and 
liome,  '*  Urbis  Templum,  Forumque  Pacis " — Tiz.,  tie  double  temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome,  usually  called  Templum  Urbis,  and  sometimes 
Templum  Veneiis  by  ancient  writers,  but  seldom  both.  Vide  Bufua 
Victor. 

t  The  heftutifol  Corinthian  colmnn  belonging'  to  this  buUding^  now 
enscted  in  front  of  the  Church  of  S^*^  Maria  Maggiore^  the  Bok  aanirar 
of  the  eight  which  were  here  in  the  time  of  PogQB^iu^  naj  hare  ifomed 
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In  the  best  state  of  the  arts,  the  beauty  and  boliditj  of  tise 
maBon-work  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  perfection  of 
the  Tha  yerj  bricks  of  the  age  of  Augustus^  ]S^ero> 

and  TituB,  ore  easily  diatiwgiiifthahle  fiom  tho9e  of  &  later 
period,  Brick*work  wae  thmi  puis  together  ^th  ray  Jittie 
cement,  and  stone  walls  without  any. 

The  opw  rBHeuiattmf  or  letieiuated  aMe  of  buildiz^^ 
which  was  far  ike  moet  beauftifal  and  dusable  of  aaj»  was  in 
general  uae  towards  tlie  dose  of  tlie  SepnUk,  and  during 
the  Augustan  age.  Alter  tiie  reigna  of  the  twdfo  Oasazsy 
it  became  more  rare,  but  waa  employed  by  Hadrian  in  ahnosi. 
all  his  splendid  edifices.  After  his  ^eath  it  was  scarcdy 
ever  used,  and  certainly  never  after  the  time  of  Gacftealla. 

It  was  formed  of  stone,  eat  into  small  regular  squares,  and. 
built  in  diamoud  fashion,  exhibiting  the  appearaneff  of  net^ 
work,  j&om  whieh  it  derived  its  name.  It  waa  always  made 
of  the  common  stone  of  the  country.  At  Beme,  we iacvariably 
find  it  of  tufo;  at  Tivoli,  of  travertine. 

So  solid  was  the  structure,  that  it  must  have  been  a  work 
of  greater  labour  to  have  destroyed  letioiilsted  waU%  than  to 
have  erected  them.* 

As  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  masonry,  as  well  as 
the  architecture  of  the  early  period  of  the  empire,  the  most 
ancient  walls  which  now  remain  are  the  best  presrrTed. 
The  brick  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  Bat  hs 
of  Titus,  look  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  built  yesterdm-; 
aod  we  can  acarceiy  believe  that  they,  ha?e  stood  nearly, 

a  part  of  the  original  stnictare.  Its  st^le  proves  that  it  cannot  have 
been  the  work  of  the  age  of  Constsatme^  nor  originallj  a  part  of  lus- 

Basilica. 

*  Vitnivius  objects  to  this  style  of  building  its  want  of  durability, 
but  experience  has  disproved  his  censure.  '* Sard  difficile,*' vfh'icb.  in. 
Italian  always  means  impossible — "Sard  dijicile,'  said  aii  oid  cardinal 
yfbxm  I  met  tiie  other  day  in  his  afternoon  walk  on  the  Tiinitii  de 
Monte— shaking  his  head  at  the  broken  reticulated  walls  of  the  Roman 
villai?,  which  recent  levellings  to  form  a  promenade  have  brought  to 
light,  and  which  he  was  lamenting  the  impossibility  of  removing; 
because  without  these  "murcb  antklte,"  he  observed,  "the  veduta*' 
would  be  "  beUiasima;*'  " ma  piU  anticapiH  forte,'*  ho  added  as  he 
walked  on,  his  attendant  priests  obsequiously  echoing  back  his  observap 
Hons,  and  following  his  lead  in  conveiBation  as  closely  as  tbs  old  eoscb 
and  black  hoiBe%  with  the  red  trapping}^  did  his  sb&fi. 
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eighteen  centuries.  In  these  buil  d  in[>s,  in  the  Temple  of 
Venus  beside  the  Circus  of  Salluet,  and  in  almost  every  ruin 
of  similar  date,  the  brick  walls  are  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  blind  arches,  which  at  first  sight  have  the 
appearance  of  arches,  built  up — ^but  are  decisive  proofs  of  tha 
best  age  of  Boman  urehitccture.  The  bLiildinirs  of  that 
period  seem  intended  for  incalculable  duration;  and  if' 
violence  had  not  destroyed  what  was  secui-e  at^ain«t  the 
attacks  of  time,  they  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  the 
present,  tmd  of  many  a  future  age.  But  man  has  always 
been  tiie  destrojer  of  the  works  of  man. 

'  In  m  exoatftlami,  mduAe  in  1812,  benaatk  the  rums  deno- 
xaioflted  the  Temple  of  Peace,  some  remains  of  Eomsn  housee- 
were  found,*  edomed  with  psintiiigs,  suppoied  to  be  of  the 
age  of  Septixnius  SeTemis,  I  do  not  lajr  smeh  stress  upon 
tms  £Mst,  which  would  at  once  ptrore  tms  building  to  be  of 
sobsequtot  date,  and  conseqnentlj  not  Yemoaian's  Temple 
of  Peace,  because  I  do  net  sea  how  it  could  be  so  exacur 
ascertained  that  tJie  paintings  were  ike  woik  of  Severus^ 
TQign. 

In  a  former  excavation,*  in  the  court  of  the  MendicanHf 
behind  tiie  TiNDple  of  Peace,  was  discoyered  the  workshop 
of  a  Bomaa  aoiil|^r,  chiefly  Med  with  the  busts  and  statues  * 
of  the  emperors  and  their  fEunilies,  nian^  of  whidi  weve  un- 
finished. The  plane  is  filled  up,  and  the  scn^ture  conveyed 
to  difierent  museums;  but  it  must  have'  been  a  sq;ht  almost 
similar  in  interest  to  the  shops  of  Fompeii. 

The  Temple  of  Peace,  which  far  exceeded  every  other  both 
in  magnitude  and  magnificence,  it  is  well  Known,  was 
decorated  with  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Torusalem,  and 
indeed  built  to  receive  them.  But  bv  a  curious  dest in v,  it 
would  seem  that  these  spoils  reverted  back  to  the  very  <]K\t 
from  whirh  they  had  beon  taki  n.  G^enseric,  at  his  saciv  of 
Home,  can- ictl  them  to  Atrica;  iii  lis  anus  won  them  from  him, 
and  used  them  to  grace  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Con- 
stantinople; and  finally  Justinian  sent  them  to  various 
Cliristian  churches  in  Jerusalem. f  It  is  a  very  curious 
circumstance  that  these  were  almost  the  only  treasures  of 

r 

•  Made  in  1750. 

t  Yide  Kaidini^  Boma  Antka^  I.  la.  esp.  12. 
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the  Temple  of  Peace  which  were  saved  from  the  flames.*  The 
invaluable  library  which  was  attached  to  it,  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  burnt  with  the  building;  and  the  paintings — the 
works  of  tlio  most  celebrated  masters — ^whick  adorned  its 
upper  galleries,  probably  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  famous  statue  of  the  ISile,  described  by  Pliny,  witli 
the  sixteen  little  Loves  upon  it  emblematical  of  the  sixteen 
cubits  its  waters  rise  during  the  annual  inuii  elation,  also  stood 
here.  There  is  a  very  fine  ancient  copy  of  it  in  marble,  iu 
tlic  stat  uar)'  magazine  of  the  \  atican.  The  original  was  of 
black  basalt. 

The  remains  of  the  double  temple  near  the  Colosseum 
answer  so  accurately  in  situation  and  plan  to  that  pointed 
out  by  historians,  and  given  by  the  medal,  of  Hadrian's 
magmflcent  Temple  of  Y^us  and  Borne,  that  the  most 
sceptical  aeentto  oe  conmneed  of  their  identity. 

Jhreiy  thing  that  Hadrian  did  "was  aplendia,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  works,  and  pkmned  bj  him-< 
self*  It  stood  on  ihe  Vut  8aera,  ^which  encinded  it  on  two 
sides,)  j&dng,  in  opposite  directions,  the  Ccdossetim  and 
Some. 

The  pcnnstyles  of  this  double  peripteral  temple  had  twelve 
columns  in  &ont,  and  twenty-two  in  depth,  of  Parian  marble, 
some  broken  remains  of  which  we  observed  among  the  nuns. 

The  whole  was  surroimded  at  a  considerable  distance  with  a 
double  colonnade,  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  three 
himdredin  breadth,  formed  of  columns  of  Oriental  gTainto, 
Dvith  bases  and  capitals  of  Parian  marble,  the  gigantic  shaf  ts 
of  which,  broken  and  scattered,  are  strewed  around^  and  lie 
in  numbers  near  Titus's  arch.  We  can  still  trace  the  plat- 
form where  this  magnificent  column  stood,  and  the  situaliony 
mid  even  the  steps,  which  led  to  the  temple. 

The  beauty  of  the  roof  we  may  yet  admire,  and  Fancy 
may  replace  the  shattered  column  and  the  fallen  capital,— 
but  can  these  ebquent  mementos  of  taste  and  magnificence 
reflect  a  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Hadrian,  when  we  reflect 
that  his  inhmnan  vengeance  doomed  to  death  the  imfortunato 
artist  that  presumed  to  criticise  the  plan  of  this  temple,  and 
arrai«:;n('(i  the  perfection  of  a  work  of  a  tyrant? 

Better  would  it  have  been  for  ApoUodoruS|  had  he,  £61- 

*  Frocopliu,  lib.  iL  cap.  10. 
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lowing  the  example  of  a  more  prudent  Eoman  slave,  been 
wise  enough  not  to  have  had  more  taste  than  one  wlio  had 
millions  at  his  bidding.*' 

The  patroua;^^e  of  Hadrian  to  arts  and  letters  has  ren- 
dered his  memory  dear,  imdesen  edly  dear,  to  men  of  taste 
and  genius  in  evevy  age;  and  there  are  some,  whom  even 
historical  tcstmiony*  cannot  conyince,  that  the  p^reat,  the 
enlis:htened  Hadrian,  could  be  capable  of  a  deed  of  such 
monstrous  atrocity;  yet  we  may  easily  believe,  that  he,  who, 
with  perfidious  ingratitude,  could  deliberately  poison  the 
virtuous  wife  to  whom  he  owed  the  very  power  lie  abused, 
w  ould  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  such  a  victim  to  his  ofiended 
vanity. 

The  ancient  bronze  of  this  double  temple  was  carried  off 
by  Pope  Hononus  I  .  to  iidurri  the  old  Church  of  k>t.  looter's* 

In  a  lonely  vineyard  on  the  Esquiline  Hiil,  stands  the 
picturesque  ruin  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica.  Its 
form,  though  circular  without,  is  decagonal  within.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  and  is  now  stripped  of  esvery  ornament.  But 
the  yawning  chaams  in  its  Tainted  roof^  tne  wild  weeds  that 
over  tiie  fSdlen  maaaes  tliat  choke  it  up,  the  total 
destnietion  tiut  threatens,  and  tJie  soHtude  that  auiroimds 
it,  gire  it  an  interest  and  a  diarm  it  probablj  neyer  could 
haye  owned  in  a  state  of  perfect  pieaervation. 

In  the  days  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  eyeiy  nun  a 
temple,  this  was  caSled  a  temple;  when  hotlis  came  into 
TOgue,  this  was  called  a  bath;  and  now  that  basilicas  are  all 
the  rage,  it  ia  called  a  basilica.  Its  name,  however,  does,  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  Temple  of  Minerya  Medicar— which 
specific  appeUatton  it  receiyed,  because,  amon£  many  other 
statues,  a  statue  of  Minerva,  with  a  serpent  at  her  feet,t  wae 
discovered  here.  Eyen  the  identity  of  the  goddess  has  been 
called  in  question.  "  I  don't  believe  that  statue  to  be  Minerva 
Medica,"  said  a  celebrated  antiquary  to  me  one  day,  when 
we  weie  looking  at  the  plaster  cast  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ataarcaae  of  the  Falaazo  Luciano,  ^*  I  don't  beheye  it.  The 
serpeht  might  have  many  mystical  meanings,  and  I  think  I 
haye  found  out  the  true  one.  It  alludes  to  the  transfer* 
mation  of  Erycthonius  into  a  seipent.*^ 

*  Dion  mentions  the  faci 

t  Kot  twisted  about  her  le^r^  as  Fongrth  deserlbea 
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!N'ow,  I  always  understood  thai  the  AtheDiim  king  bad 
Berpenfes'  tails  instead  of  legs,  but  never  that  he  was  changed 
into  the  entire  reptile.  But  this  my  learned  friend  would 
by  no  mefois  allow,  and  I  had  no  deaiie  to  contest  the 
point. 

The  slat  lie  in  question  passed  from  the  ruined  house  of 
GiusUuiaoi  to  the  rising  family  of  the  Buonapartes;  but  it 
has  been  transferred  from  Pnncc  Jaicien  to  the  Pope,  nnd  is 
now  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  sculpture, 
for  which  there  Ib  no  room,  awaits  the  building  of  a  new 
gallery. 

There  is  a  fountain  of  modem  date,  made  by  the  peasants 
to  water  their  vineyards  and  their  asses;  besides  which,  the 
lower  part  of  the  ruin  is  continually  wet  with  a  copious  na- 
tural spring.  Searching  in  the  centre  of  it,  among  the  long 
grass  and  weeds  which  grow  luxiiriantly  in  the  watered 
ground,  we  found  a  caned  sort  of  basin,  about  nine  inches 
above  the  ground ;  and  on  further  investigation,  discovered 
the  marble  rams'  heads  through  which  the  water  had  flowed 
oat  of  tMs  teB&ewm. 

Ibr  iriiat  purpoie  tiiis  barin  tnay  have  sefred,  I  shall  not 
tiretend  to  nif  .  I  voold  not  upon  any  account  insinoate 
that  it  was  a  bat^,  becaose  the  antiquaries  say  that  it  wa« 
impossible;  but,  perhaps,  this  dicamstance,  joined  to  its 
curved  and  eireumr  form,  and  tiie  aggregate  number  of 
utatoes  found  bere— "wliich  mre  &Touxite  ornaments  of  baths 
— m^bt  tend  to  impress  vulgar  minds  inth  the  nolson;  not 
iliat  it  was  ever  supposed  to  have  fi>rmed  a  part  of  any  of 
the  grand  ThermsD  of  Borne,  but  of  some  smaller  and  less 
siilmptuous  baths,  ndiose  waters  were  probably  considered 
peculiarly  salubrious  mid  medicinal,  as  they  were  under  the 
special  piotectioii  of  Minerva  Medica^ — if  Mmerva  Medica 
she  be. 

It  is  by  some  wrlten  supposed  to  have  been  a  bath,  or  . 
other  edifice,  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Cains  and  Lucius, 
which  was  in  this  vicinity;  but  the  style  of  building  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  Augustan  age.  Nardini's  conjecture  is, 
in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  rational — ^that  this  building 
(whether  a  bath  or  no  bath)  formed  a  part  of  the  Palace  oi 
Licinius,  which  unquestionably  stood  here,*  for  Santa  Bibiana 
*  Tide  Auastauiiui,  and  Kanllai'B  Boma  Antics. 
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^as  martyred  in  it,  and  her  chiu'ch,  built  upon  the  very  spot 
of  her  martyrdom,  stands  hard  by  this  rum.  It  U  evident, 
too,  that  it  has  been  connected  with  other  buildings,  for 
remains  of  walls  diverging  on  either  side  of  it  are  still  viBible. 
The  stylo  of  the  arcliitecture.  and  the  eomparative  coarseness 
of  the  brick-work,  betray  the  declining  period  of  the  aii;.  [ 
The  form  of  the  arch  is  of  that  date.  The  best  judges  pro-  , 
noujOLce  it  certainly  not  to  be  earlier  than  the  age  of  Diocle- 
tian, so  that  every  circumstance  tends  to  corroborate  the 
,  supposition,  that  even  if  iii  were  a  batii,  it  belonged  to  the 
fuflCB'Of  theliMt  FagaoL  Emperor- 

The  Toin  in  the  Tineyud  ^Ajoming  Saaita  Groce  in  Giera* 
miemsm  on  tips  hill,  'Midi  wbb  demoliBlked  in  order  to  build 
up  that  ehurdiy  is  catted  tilie  Teiaple<xf  yemis  and  Cupid; 
not  thftj;  it  beaia  the  kart  Teaemblanoe  to  a  temple,  but 
merely  because  a  group  of  Teiim  and  Oupid,  now  in  tiia 
Yaticaa,  was  found  hev&  Ab  tius  gro  up,  however,  haa  proved 
to  be  l!he  atatne  of  Salliiatia^  tiia^^  of  Alexander  Serero)^ 
witib  her  aon,  under  tiia  igcore  of  those  deitiieB,  the  drcum- 
stanoe  of  finding  it  in  tUa  boilding  idone  icaoM  ft  anlBeient 
presumptioiiy  that  it  waa  410^  that  temples,  ainoe  aor^j  no 
mortal  woman 'would  .preannie  to  place  her  own  image  aa 
Venus,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 

In  truth,  a  few  broken  brick  walla  are  all  that  remain  of  it; 
)>ut  the  antiquanea,  who  can  no  longer  £nd  in  it  a  temple, 
now  see  the  form  of  a  tribune,  discern  the  windows,  and 
trace  the  plan  of  a  baailica;  and  aa  the  Txibuxial  Sessoriwn^ 
eaiiabliahea  by>Claudius,  was  somewhere  heaeabouto,"  they 
anppoae  theae  walls  to  be  its  vestigea. 

lie  remains  of  the  Temple  of.  V&nm  JErycma^  couBistinff 
011I7  of  the  octagonal  brick  cella,  stOl  stand  in  the  circua  and 
garaens  of  Sallust.  Our  doubts  as  to  its  identity  are  nearly 
remored,  for  not  only  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  but  a  very 
decisive  inscription*  was  found  here;  and  the  situation  of 
this  ruin,  (beyond  the  ancient  Porta  GoUina^  though  within 

*  It  ia  aa  iuiiowd  : 

M.  AVRELIVa  PAC0BV8 

'  ET.       COCCEIVS.  STRAT0CLE8.  AEDTTVI 

VENEmS.  HORTORVM.  SALVSTIANOllVM 
BA&EM.  CVi£.  FAVJMENTO.  MAJiMOEATA 

•  *  .     .  MANAE.  p. 
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ihe  present  extended  walls  of  the  ci^,)  ezactly  oocresponds 
with  that  pointed  out  br  Livy*  and  Ondf  for  the  Temple  of 
Venus  Erjcina^  to  whicn  l^e  Boman  women  aonuall  j  went 
in,  solemn  procession,  bearing  their  jnfts,  and  ofTering  their 
supplications.  Could  this  oe  thai  Temple  of  YenuSy  where 
Csesar  instituted  a  cabinet  of  Katural  Hurtoiy? 

We  are  told  that  it  was  before  the  temple  Yenus 
Genelrix,  that  lie  erected  the  statue  of  his  nimous  horse 
which  had  feet  with  toes.;}:  It  was  before  the  same  temple 
that  he  was  seated^  when  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate  came 
to  bring  him  decrees  of  honour  and  power,  and  be  would  not 
even  condescend  to  rise  up  to  receive  them*|| 

The  cella  of  this  temple  has  been  as  usual  dark,  light 
having  only  been  admitted  by  the  door,  ITie  brick  work  is 
evidently  that  of  an  undegenerated  age,  and,  therefore}  we 
may  conclude  it  to  be  of  the  early  period  of  the  empire. 

In  exploring  it,  we  found  eome  nttle  secret  passages  and 
bidden  recesses  in  the  walls,  running  behind  the  great  nicbe 
in  which  stood  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  apparenilj 
intended  to  communicate  ydth.  other  chambers  and  buildings, 
which  wonderfully  excited  our  curiosity;  but  we  could  not 
settle  for  what  mysterious  purpose  they  had  been  designed, 
and  none  of  the  antiquaries  whom  we  have  consulted^  COuld 
give  us  the  smallest  fight  upon  it. 

I  have  now  mentioned  all,  and  moro  than  all  the  ruins  of 
the  Temples,  or  reputed  Temples  of  Eome,  which  are  worth 
notice.  Many  of  them,  which  consist  merely  of  decaying 
brick  walls,  I  am  far  from  thinking  deserving  of  an  express 
visit,  or  a  particular  description.  You  will  see  them  in  your 
excursions  to  other  objects;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  thought 

*  Livy  reeorda  its  BiiaatioB  and  dedioatl<m,  UK  zL  cap.  24.  Another 
temple  to  Venus  Erycma  had  previoasly  been  ereeted,  la  the  aecond 
Pimic  war,  in  the  Capitol,  Ub.  zxiii.  cap.  24» 

+  In  Fast.  iii. 
X  Suet.  Caoa.  61. 

II  Suet.  Cses.  78.  It  is  well  known  that  Julius  Csesar  proclaimed 
himaelf  to  be  defloended  firom  Tenus  (see  his  oration  on  the  death  of 

his  aunt  Julia,  in  SaetoninB)^  thereby  perhaps  artfully  suggesting  to 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  his  affinity  to  their  great  Trojan  founder, 
iEneaa.  In  the  eame  manner  Augustus  pretended  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Apollo,  and  that  tho  god  had  as&umed  the  form  of  a  serpent  for  tlia 
purpose  of  giving  him  Mrlh.  Vide  Saet  Augustni. 
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it  best  to  run  at  once  til  roll  the  few  sliattorerl  rums  that 
conBtitute  the  sole  remains  of  the  magmiiceut  tem^iea  of 
Aiicieat  Borne. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

diKCEENT  Temples — Temple  of  Piety — ^Eomax  Dattghteb 
— Temple  or  JjlKUS — Temple  or  Belloka — Tehpls 
OS  Mass — Obaol£8 — ^^qas  Pjussx — ^Bit£s»  Sue, 

1  THOUGHT  I  had  done  with  templeo,  but  thexe  is  one^ 

tliough  only  a  name,  that  I  caamot  pasa  oTer  wholly  unnotioed* 
It  is  the  Temple  of  Piety,  erected  by  commaiid  of  the  Eoman 
Senate,  in  honour  of  the  daughter  who  sared  the  life  of  her 
fath^  when  condexnned  to  pensh  of  himger,  by  nursing  him' 
from  her  bosom. 

It  was  in  the  prisons  of  the  Deoemriri,  in  the  ancient 
Forum  OlitorUm^  that  this  beautiful  and  affecting  trait  of 
filial  piety  happened.  The  prison  was  destroyed;  the  com- 
memorative Temple  sacred  to  Filial  Piety  was  erected  upon 
its  site;  and  upon  the  ruins  of  that  temple  the  Church  of 
S.  Nicola  in  Carcere  is  said  to  be  built.  Tu  that  church,  you 
are  made  to  look  down,  thi'ough  an  aperture  in  the  pavement, 
at  one  end  of  it,  into  a  dmi^^eon,  iti  which  you  ijidistinctly 
descr}%  by  the  lif^ht  of  torches,  tlircc  different  columns,  in 
three  difterent  placei=?,  which,  you  arc  told,  are  remains  of 
tiuree  diiierent  tenipU  s,  that  all  istoud  on  this  spot  (in  the 
breadth  of  the  chuich).  Two  of  these  columns  are  Ionic, 
and  one  Doric ;  all  are  of  stone.  Of  course  they  show  you 
which  column  was  the  Temple  of  Piety ;  but  if  }  uu  ask  lam 
they  know  it,  they  will  marvel  much  at  your  inquisitiveness. 

I  could  iiavc  wished  to  have  lent  my  sell'  to  the  dolusiuii ; 
to  have  believed  that  I  stood  upon  the  spot,  and  saw  the 
vestiges  of  the  building  consecrated  to  Pilial  Piety ;  but  it 
would  not  do.  PHny,*  who  relates  the  story,  also  mentions, 
that  the  temple  was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Theatre 
of  Maieelhu;  therefofe,  it  impossible  toat  aaj  trace  can 
now  remain  of  what  was  removed  before  his  time* 

Aooording  to  Pliny*s  narration,  it  was  an  aged  woman, 
whose  life  was  sustained  by  the  pietj  of  her  child ;  and  thus 
the  maternal  bosom  which  baa  reared  her  in  her  inftncy, 

»PUn.  iK^at.  Hift  lib.  rii.  cap.  36. 
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drew  its  nourishment  from  hcr^  in  the  close  of  life.  Tho 
daughter  was  the  nurse  of  the  mother. 

T(^t  both  in  popular  tradition  and  in  painting,  the  Carita 
liojnana  is  always  represented  to  have  been  a  fa1  liei'  nursed 
by  his  child ;  but  probably  nbe  has  been  confounded  by  com- 
mon lame  with  th<^  Greciaii  JJaughtei^  who  by  a  siiQ^Ar  act 
caved  her  father's  liie. 

In  the  JEbnm  Olitorium.  besides  this  Temple  of  Piety,  the 
Temple  of  Hope,  of  Juno  Sospita,*  and  a  great  many  more, 
there  was  a  temple  to  Janus,  originally  built  by  Caiua 
DuiDius,  the  first  Koman  who  ever  obtained  a  naval  triumph, 
and  rebuilt  by  Tiberiua.f  This  must  not  be  coufuuiided 
with  the  ancient  Temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa  forty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
street  called  Arcjiletus.J  the  doors  of  which  were  always 
open  in  wiu^  and  shut  m  peace.  ||  f 

But  to  go  through  the  long  catalocrue  of  Vvniiisliod  temples 
that  once  adorned  Kome,"li  would  indeed  bo  an  endless  aud 

*  Litr/Bu.  ill.      mir.  6tp.  52. 

t  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41. 

1i;:Ad  injimvm  Argiletum.  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap,  8. — Serv^iug  also  (Mn.  lib. 
vii.  ver,  607)  states,  that  Xuma's  Temple  oi  Janus  was  at  ilie  cud  of  the 
Argiictufi,  and  near  t/ie  TJieatre  of  Marcellm,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered  two  temples,  from  both  fiwes  of  Janus  bdog  wonkipped. — 
Ovid  says  (Fasti,  lib.  i.  ver.  263,  264),  **Templa  Jani  juneta  foris."  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  the  ancient  Temple  of  Janus  was  not  in,  but 
Jiear  to  the  Forum.  Yet  Nibby  affirms  f  Foro  llomano,  p.  170),  in  • 
defiance  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  Ovid,  and  Sen  iuia,  who  distinctly  prove  the 
existence  of  two  Temples  of  Janus,  neither  of  which  were  in  the  Eoman 
Fomm,  that  a  little  bronze  .Adioola,  Itage  enough  to  eontain  the  donble- 
faccd  statne  of  Janus,  whieh-in  the  time  of  Procopius  stood  in  the  Roman 
'Fonnn,  nnd  which  is  never  mentioned  till  the  pixth  ceutun'  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  th^  Temple  built  k>jr  Kuma>  aad  tlie  asd^  Temple  of 
Janus  in  Home  ! 

II  Livy.  lib.  i  cap.  19.  It  is  piohable  that  the  gates  of  eveiy  Temple 
ci  Janus  were  -shut  in  peace;  but  when  thai  lare  event  oocnmd^  it  is 
<if  the  andent  Temple  of  Janus  alone  that  the  Roman  historians  nptnlr 
8uet.  Aug.  22.    "  Templu77i  Jani      daiisit."  Luy,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

^  Their  number,  however,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated; 
for  Panvinns,  in  his  minute  catalogue  of  the  buildings  in  Borne,  euumcK 
jstas  only  171  Temples  and  JBdcs.  Tlte  only  di&renee  between  the 
two  was,  that  a  Templum  was  not  only,  like  the  .^des,  dedicated  io 
some  God,  but  was  also  consecrated  by  the  Augurs.  The  JSdfl^ 
including  the  .£dieol«^  daceU%  4cw  wsr&  uneomecniited. 
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tmprofitable  task.  There  are  perliaps  a  few  so  memorabld 
for  their  fame  in  history,  tliat  their  very  bites  are  worth 
j)()intiiig  out,  although  uot  a  stone  of  them  remains.  Of 
tiiese  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  in  the 
Circus  Flaminiiis,  wliich  stood  anciently  without  tlie  Flar 
miuian  <^atc,  althoui^^h  its  site  is  now  covered  wUU  the  most 
populous  part  ut"  modem  Rome.  Here  the  Senate  convened 
to  meet  the  victorious  consuls  who  demanded  the  honour  of 
a  triimiph,  and  decide  upon  their  claims.  Here  foreign 
ambMsaaors  irere  receiyed  from  states  at  war  with  w» 
Bomans  ;*  and  ^Mm  the  Chlumm  BMem  in  front  of  thia 
temple,  i^e  consul  tiiiiew  the  anow  of  war  towards  that 
coimtzj  against  which  hostilities  were  pioclaiiiied.t 

The  TOWsts  of  BeOon%  like  the  modiBcn  frantic  DOTishes 
of  tike  Jbsty  tiaew  titrasdres  into  aU  Borts  of  ONtitortiomv 
cutting  thfisnaeWes  witii  koiyes,  howling,  fiNuning  at  the 
mouthy  and  fiiUmg  into  fits  of  frensy.  They  were  called 
MmnOmsX  ^  broken  words  they  iittwed  in  their 
transpoiiB  passed  for  oracles  of  the  Goddess. 

Talking  of  crades,  which  we  ware  doing  not  long  ago  with 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Eoman  antiquaries  of  the  day,  I 
was  surprised  t^  find,  that  he  treated  with  most  unmeasuied 
acom  the  belief  that  there  erer  were  any  oracles  at  Borne  or  the 
neighbourhood,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  Italy ;  and  asserted, 
that  they  were  exclusively  confined  to  Grreece.  I  should 
never  have  doubted  his  doctrine,  had  I  not  happened  to 
remember  that  Suetonius  (which  I  had  just  been  reading) 
mentions  tlie  circnm'^tance  of  Domitian's  consulting  the 
Oracle  of  EorttiTio  ;it  rrrenrstc ;  and  that  the  same  author 
prelates,  that  Tiberius  attempted  to  suppress  all  the  oracles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  but  was  terrified  i'rom  his 
purpose  by  the  manifestations  of  divine  displeasure  in  the 

*  A  Temple  of  ApoUo  without  the  diy  iru  also  oooasionalily  used  for 

this  purpose, 
t  Ovid.  Fast.  6. 

X  Tilc  priests  of  Baal  Bcem  to  have  resembled  these  ancient  and 
modem  nnatide  of  the  Weitem  and  Bflstera  world,*— the  prieete  of 
BeUoDfty  uid  the  Dervishes :  for  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  "  they  lei^ed 

upon  the  altar  and  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themstdvcs  after  their  manner 
with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  mpou  them."  U 
curious  to  remark  the  name  trickg  and  cheatD^  in  cuuntriea^  ages,  and 
teligtoo^  80  widely  diffetenU 
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Grades  of  Prionestc.  I  might  have  remembered,  too,  that 
the  Vatican  was  the  seat  of  an  oracle,*  and  that  in  many  of 
the  poets  there  are  a  thousand  other  proofs  of  oracles 
besides ;  but  these  are  sufficient,  and  abundantly  prove  that 
my  jViend  the  antiquary  wag  no  great  oracle  iiiinself. 

As  the  Temple  of  Bellona  stood  without  the  northern 
gate  (the  Porta  Flaminia),  that  of  Mars  was  witii^Mit  Ih© 
ttouthern  gate  of  the  city  (the  Porta  Omena).f  Thus  l\ome, 
on  either  approach,  was  guarded  by  the  mascuiiue  or  fenii- 
niue  deity  of  war ;  and  the  ambassador  of  the  state  wliich 
might  meditate,  or  the  enemy  which  might  advance  to  com- 
mit hostilities,  was  taught  to  dread  tlie  vengeance  of  tho 
martial  gods,  and  the  martial  people  they  protected. 

A  procession  of  the  E^man  Knights  on  horseback  anininily 
took  pliice,  from  this  Temple  to  the  Capitol,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  fought  fur  the 
Eomans  on  that  day  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus. 

The  priests  of  Mars  were  scarcely  more  tranquil  than 
those  of  BeUona.  They  were  named  Salii,  from  their 
dancing  or  leaping ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  March  used  to  go 
through  the  streets  of  Bome  in  a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  danee^ 
bearing  the  JnetUa,  or  twelve  sacred  shields,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  ^od,  and  ^  firom  h^ven,  t  and  the  reed 
were  made  in  imitation  of  it,  lest  so  inTaliMle  a  treaauie 
should  be  stolen. 

The  rites  of  religion  among  the  aacients,  it  must  be  owned, 
were  sufficiently  obstreperous;  whether  we  look  to  these 

♦GelLxvi.  17. 

t  There  Is  a  ttadition,  iliat  the  little  Chureh  ef  l>omine  guo  Vadvf, 
sometimes  called  Sania  Maria  deUe  Palme,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 

Temple  of  Mars  (extra  miiros),  and  received  that  name  from  a  grove  of 
palm-trccs,  whicli  are  supposed  to  have  8un"ounded  it.  But  it  waa  ia 
memory  of  the  Christian,  not  the  Pagan  palms,  that  the  church  received 
its  title.  An  inscription  foond  in  the  Vigna  Nari  (and  reported  bj 
Yenati),  is  sappoMd  to  prore  thai  tho  Temple  of  Man  stood  tbere^ 
because  that  Temple  is  thon[[^t  to  have  been  exactly  a  mile  from  th«| 
ancient  Porta  Capena  (which  was  between  the  little  Churches  of  B. 
Neroe  and  S.  Cesareo),  and  because  the  ancient  mile-stone  on  tho  Via 
Appia,  marked  No.  1»  now  on  the  balustrade  of  the  Piazza  of  tho 
Capitol,  was  found  in  the  suno  Tfaieyard.  I  dioiild  hare  lookad  fat  thai 
temple  nearer  to  Rome. 
t  PlutanOi's  Lifo  of  ITiima  PomplUas. 
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already  named,  to  the  licentious  orgies  of  Ba realms,  the  wild 
feats  of  the  LupercaUa,  or  the  horrible  din  with  which, 
at  the  festiN  als  of  Cybele,  the  Chryhantes  renewed  und 
commemorated  that  sacred  upniar  tliat  saved  the  inilmt 
Jupiter  from  beinc:  devoured  by  hid  iather;*  we  ahidi  iind 
that  noise  constituted  their  casciiL-e. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  were  viU.  Pagani^sin  has  been 
called  a  mdd  and  cheerful,  if  not  a  pure  and  moral  faith  ;  yet 
were  its  rites  stained  with  blood,  and  not  the  blood  of  brutea 
only,  but  of  men.  To  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  Lares,t  boys 
were  annually  offered  nn  \  and  though  this  horrible  rite  was 
abolished  by  Jiuodns  Srcufciis,  it  would  appear  that  bumaa 
vietimB  were  hfttitaaiDy  aacrificed^eYea  ata  &r  later  period,^ 
as  we  bave  abeadj  aeen  tbeiy  occaaionally  were.§ 

Chrislaaxiitv'  ia  the  only  idigioiL  (pxt  Mahometanism  ia  but 
a  plagiariam  &om  it)  that  ia^  or  ever  haa  been,  free  from  thia 


n 

ori^,  and  nofe  mb  atrong,  than  tiiat  it  ia  tiie  only  xeUgion 
which  annouTieea  one  GKkL 

It  may  afford  a  iiaeM  leaaon  to  the  proud  preaumption  of 
human  reaaony  to  aee  man,  whether  left  to  the  untutored 
dictatea  (tf  hia  own  mind,  or  enlightened  by  the  moat  refined 
philosophy,  alike  aeaikmg  to  win  the  &Toiur  of  the  gods  or 
arert  tneir  vengeance,  by  spilling  the  blood  of  hia  fellow- 
creatttiea.  When  we  behold  religions  murders  extending 
through  times  and  nations  the  most  remote, — from  the 
philosophic  Bomana,  tiie  luxuiioua  Carthaginians,  the  Biitiah 

*  I  need  hardly  obsenre,  that,  like  most  of  the  Pagan  fictions,  this  is 
allegorical ;  that  Sakim  diiToaiiiig  his  chiUren  only  typifies  time  swal* 

lowing  up  years. 

t  The  Lares  and  the  Penates  are  often  confounded  together  as  the 
same  hoosdiold  gods,  though  eneiitlaHy  diifivent  The  latter  were  of 
divine,  the  former  of  hanuui  origin*  The  latter  were  worshipped  in  the 
most  retired  and  innermoBt  parts  of  the  house;  the  former  which  were 
the  ftpirit;;  of  their  ancestors^  were  set  out  in  public  Tiew,  and 
guarded  the  (longest ic  hearth. 

There  were  public  i'enates  and  public  Lares,  to  which  little  Temples, 
or  JSdieoks,  were  ereeted  by  the  waysides^  and  worshipped  by  the 
passing  traveller. 

X  Macrobius,  Sat.  i.  7. 

i  Tide  Letter  zjd. 
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Druids,  and  the  Eastern  idolaters,  to  tlie  timid  Hindoos,  th» 
savage  Aiaerican  Imliun^,  the  brutal  AJ&icans,  and  the  social 
{South-Sea  Ishiuders, — we  uiay  indeed  bless  that  diviue  faith, 
"vvhich  not  only  opened  to  men  the  gates  of  heaven,  but  would, 
if  its  divine  precepts  were  followed,  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Human  sacriEces  to  the  gods  were  not  of  long  oontinuancey 
nor  of  frequeixii  ooeurrence  al  Boma ;  bat  even  during  her 
brighteet  oajb,  they  were  inoeBaantlv'  oibred      to  men.* 
Z  need  not  resort  to  tbe  Uoodj  amuSs  of  the  empire ;  tiie» 
carnage  of  Madua  and  of  8  jlla,  and  even  of  the  h(ynocritLca%  > 
hmnaoe  Angnstna,  are  dreadful  and  ineontestable  prooft^ 
that  while  one  or  two  vietima  were  thoogfat  adequate  ta. 
propitiate  the  wrath  of  oJIGended  dttties,  liioiMaida  were  in- 
Bujncient  to  i^peaae  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  man.* 

the  aaored  fiynes  of  religion,  and  the  hc^  altars  of 
tiie  goda,  were  tibe  scene,  and  gometunes  the  pretext,  of  th»\, 
mrath  ^nd  croehrv'  of  man.   It  was  in  the  Temi^  of  Bellona 
that  Sylla  assembled  the  Senate,  and  coolly  harangued  them,  . 
while  the  dying  cries  of  six  thousand  of  his  unfortimafce', 
lictims,  slaughtered  hj  his  command  in  the  acyooning  Circus/^ 
Tlaminius,  rang  iii  their  eanu'  As  if  tfaia  were  not  sirf&cient 
to  glut  his  vengeance,  this  monster  masaaered  twelve  thou« 
sand  more  at  Praeneste.t   Augustus  caused  three  hundred,  • 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  four  hundred |  Eoman  Sena- 
tors and  Knights  to  be  slain  before  the  altar  of  Julius  Ca)sar, 
on  the  ides  of  March.    Yet  even  the  atrnciong  massacre  of  > 
this  multitude  of  bravo  men,  whose  only  criino  was  that  of 
having  borne  arms  ill  the  cause  of  their  eotm  try 'a  freedom, 
did  not  stain  his  nieinory  ^Hth  more  int'amy,  than  the  treache- 
rous and  inhuman  murder  ot"  one — ^the  best  and  greatest  of 
the  Eomana — the  glory  of  tlmt,  and  the  light  of  every  suc- 
ceeding age — the  source  of  his  own  power,  the  dupe  of  his 
&lse  professions,  and  the  victim  of  his  base  ingratitude. 

I  know  not  how  the  memory  of  that  man  haa  escaped, 
execration,  who  murdered  Cicero  to  propitiai^  Antony.  § 

*  Virgil  notices  the  slaughter  of  the  captiTcs  of  war  at  the  ioiisnl 
pile  of  Pallas,  as  a  matter  of  course^  Jin.  lib.  xL  Ter»  81. 

tPhitarch — Life  of  Sylla. 

J  Suetonius — Life  of  Augustus,  15,  Dion. 

§  The  Crimea  of  AugostQB  seem  to  be  foigotteii  by  posterity.  Sue- 
toniiit  rdates  (27}»  thjit  "when  the  tiro  other  Trinmyin  implored  h|pi 
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LBTTEEXXV. 
The  Ciboxts,  aud  Oibotts  G-Aim. 

Tht;  most  ancient,  and  indeed  the  only  sports  that  \^^e^e 
legaiized  in  llome  during  the  period  of  the  repuhlic,  were 
the  Circus  Games,  which  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  of 
Etruscan,*  by  others  of  Greek  origin.  But  the  Greeks  had 
no  Circuses.  The  Jlippo&romus^  in  whicb  their  chariot  races 
ipreie  nm  at  the  Olympic  Gbmes,  differed  firom  the  Cimui 
both  ui  form  and  plaa,t  and  appmebed  mme  to  the  xutee 
of  a  lace-conrse.  The  Skmim^X  whioh  ivaa  lued  for  fi>ot 
xaoefly  wrestling,  ai^  other  aAlfaletio  sports^  ifos  never  tiie 
acene  of  chariot  races,  had  210  9pma,  and  was  oval  at  both 
ends,  whereas  the  Cirois  of  the  Konuma  waa  divided  longitu* 
dinaily  by  the  spiiia»  and  waa  aquaie  at  the  end  from  which 
the  cars  stairted,  and  oval  at  the  other* 

Though  Eomuhis  gave  the  games  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
which  the  Sabines  attended,  on  the  site  of  what  was  after- 
wards the  Circus  Maximus,  the  building  itself  was  not 
erected  till  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua  Priscus.  During  the 
progress  of  the  republic,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  frequent^ 
enlarged,  and  always'  meiited  its  mme,  flir  it  <dwajs  con^ 
tinned  to  be  the  greatest. 

to  show  mercy  to  the  proscribed,  he  sternly  declared  no  pardon  should 
he  given.  Beeliigr  s  knight  snbacribe  a  paper  in  iiie  {treeence,  he  sus* 
peeled  him  of  evil  dmigns,  and  ordered  him  to  be  stalibed  before  his 
ejes.  He  conceived  a  simnar  suspicion  against  Gallium,  a  Prmtor,  who 
came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  commanded  him  to  be  pui  to  the  torture; 
and  when  the  unfortunate  man  still  continued  to  assert  his  innocence, 
he  plucked  ent  hia  eyes  irith.  his  own  haads^  and  then  canaed  him  to  be 
killed  ( 1 5).  He  murdered  many  of  his  prieoneis  taken  in  battle  in  cold 
blood  (13).  He  ordered  a  father  and  son,  taken  prisoners  at  Philippi, 
to  draw  lots  which  BhouM  die,  or  <[^lse  fight  till  one  was  slain.  The 
fother  offered  his  life  to  save  his  Bon;  A ugusLus  ordered  him  to  be 
,  murdered, — and  at  the  same  moment  the  son  killed  himself.  He  sent 
the  head  of  Brotna  fhnn  Philippi  to  be  thrown  at  the  base  of  Ctanr^s 
statue.''  With  what  title  ought  the  character  of  tha&maa  to  bestampedy 
against  whom  history  records  such  deeds  as  these? 

*  Horse  races,  according  to  Livy,  were  introduiced  from  Thnrionia  S 
^art  of  Lucania.    Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  35. 

t  Vide  the  description  in  PaaBaniaa^  book  tL  ca|>.  2(^-94 

4:FtaMmia%  book  i.  cap.  19. 
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In  tlie  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  was  capable  of  csontaminps 
150.000  spectators;*  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (accordujg  to 
Pliny),  it  held  250,000 ;  and  after  it  was  enlarged  by  Con* 
stantme  the  Great,  it  is  reported  bj  Valentiman,  to  haTe 
been  filled  by  360,000.t 

During  tte  reigns  of  the  kings,  the  Circus  Maximus 
was  the  only  Cireixci  in  iiome  j  but  m  republiciui  times  there 
were  several. 

The  Circm  Flaminius  waa  bmlt,  A,  r.  533,  by  C.  ITami- 
nius,  when  Censor; J  the  same  who  afterwards  fell  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Thrasymenus.  It  stood  in  the  Campus 
Bfartius,  and  without  the  aneieDt  Plaminittn  G«te.  Not  a 
vestige  of  it  ranauis ;  bat  its  site  is  mailed  bj  tiie  PaLizzo 
Mattei,  and  the  smroiinding  streets. 

Flm  and  diamatic  entertaiiimeiits  were  repveseiited  in 
this  (jircus,||  on  the  dedication  of  the  Temples  of  Juno  and 
Dian%  an  amnsement  for  which  sneb  a  building  seems  to  be 
but  iU  calculated. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  court  of  the  Convent  of  San  Nicola 
Cesazini,  are  still  some  remains  of  a  small  temple,  one  of  the 
many  which  stood  in  this  Circus ;  but  the  monks,  of  course, 
will  not  admit  women,  so  that  I  have  never  seen  it ;  and,  by 
all  accounts,  the  loss  is  not  very  great. 

The  site  of  the  Oirciis  Agwalu  is  now  beliered  to  bo 
occupied  by  the  Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves  its 
imcient  form.  The  A&;onal  Games,  in  honour  of  Janus, 
which  were  annxudly  celebrated  here,  in  January  and  May, 
were  unquestionably  of  high  antiquity,  and  are  even  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa  Pompiliug.  The  date  of  the 
erection  of  this  Circiis  is  obscure,  but  it  iniist  have  been 
ancient,  for  wo  find  it  mentioned  by  Livy  *  at  an  early  period 
of  the  republic. 

The  C^cua  of  Mora  was  situated  between  the  Esquiiiue 

•Bionysius  Halicarnassns. 

f  It.Beems  to  have  been  enlarged  by  adding  additional  low^  of  bcaU 
in  its  height  or  depth,  so  tiiat  the  figure  was  not  changed* 

X  Livy .  ConUnU  of  lib.  xx.  The  Tia  FJaminials  ^  there  recorded 

to  have  been  made  by  C.  FUoninias. 
U  Livy,  lib.  xl.  cap.  51. 

*  Livy,  lib.  zxx.  cap.  38,  mentions  that  the  Circus  Agonalis  was 
Inundated  bj  the  Tiber. 
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and  Yiniinal  Hills  ;  and  it  was  said  upon  supposition,  to 
hme  stood  where  the  Piazza  Barbermi  now  ia;  but  its 
en&ct  site  is  unknown. 

Mora  was  a  favourite  goddeas  among  the  Eomans,  and  all 
the  people  of  Etruscan  origin;  but  she  was  complctelj  slighted 
by  the  Greeks,  unless  we  suppose  her  to  be  identical  with 
their  Cldoris. 

The  Moralia,  or  Games  of  Plora,  were  exhibited  every 
spring,  originally  on  the  last  days  of  April,  and  afterwards 
on  the  Ist  of  May.  The  festival,  stiii  observed  on  that  day 
among  the  common  people  of  Bome,  in  the  fields  and  turfy 
banks,  "pranked  with  early  flowers,'*  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  and  particularly  at  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymph 
Egeria;  as  ^vell  as  the  English  custom  of  dancing  round  the 
May-pole,  and  even  the  sports  practised  later  in  the  month, 
-lit  the  Christian  feast  of  Wliitsuntide,  all  seem  to  be  vestiges 
•of  the  games  of  Flora.  The  licentiousness  of  those  amuse- 
ments, indeed,  are  now  abolished,  Maidens  still  run  races 
for  ribands  or  "smocks;"  but  naked  females  no  longer  run 
courses  before  assembled  thousands,  aa  in  the  vvrtmus  days 
of  the  Eoman  republic. 

We  learn,  indeed,  that  these,  and  many  other  of  the  gross 
•and  in&mous  exhibitions  practised  at  these  games,  were 
suppressed,  from  respect  to  the  virtue  of  Cato,  ^o  was  once 
pgoaopt  at  tbiem,*  and  it  ia  said  thej  ware  nerar  afterwards 
zevived.  Sope-daiicing  waa  also  a  common  amusement;  and 
it  appears  tiSat  one  flpedes  of  it  inia  introduced  at  these 
shows,  of  wliicli  we  liaTe  no  lemauuH-that  of  elephants  danc- 
ingon  ropes.t 

The  Omnia  of  SaUnst  waa  Irailt  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
The  Circua  of  Nero  (begun  by  Caligula,  and  mushed  bjr  Nero) 
-was  built  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Sacnsty  and 
Church  of  St.  Feter.  It  waa  origmally  inliended  as  a  private 
thealTe,  where  Nero  might  amuse  himself  in  nmning  chariot 
xacea  with  hia  fivrourites;  but  he  soon  invited  the  popuhioe 
to  witness  his  dexterity,  and  became  a  commom  competitor 
far  the  prizes.];  After  the  conflagration  of  Bome^  he  found 

•  Sen.  Ep.  97. 

t  It  WM  ''a  HAW  kind  of  spectacle/'  brought  hito  fitshion  by  Qalba. 
Suet.  Galba. 
t  Tacitui^  Aim.  li. 
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a  new  aniusement  in  torturing  the  ChxistiaaayB  to  death  in  this 
Circus,  and  in  the  gardens  which  gurraui^jded  it,  under  ike 
pretence  that  thej  were  the  iDeea^Bm&Br^**iiia^^ 
aliye  to  crosses,  exposin£|  thean  .to  be -dOTOiired  bj  £ocrioas 
dogs,  or  wrapped  in  oomniutible  ganajflnl»}y'SBd  Beticaiiie 
like  torches,  to  iDimujiate  the.nigbt.'** 

The  Circus  of  Hadrian  was  behind  this  IffaiMwlman,  xnd 
the  CHxctts  of  HeUogabalm  ma  near,  the  €9im»it.of  finnta 
Gioee  in  GKeniaalemme.  ' 

But  aU  t^ieae  xemain  ^QDljinname.  NotoQet^taoe'stuidB 
jpon  another.  FaulIILy  tlmt  ,uiiiYflnal,^dast«oW'G^ 
qiiitiee,  remored.ilie  last  remaais  of  the  Cafem :mmwm,''A 
building  whidi  had  stood  through  the  ILegal,  tiieBepubliiQan» 
the  Imperial^. wd>the  Gotihic  goFegmnents  of.Bome,  and  was 
finally  demolished  only  in  tiie  JPapal.  ISabmlihsxtimda^ij^ 
destructiQin,  howera;,  .tiie  form  and  parts  of  tihe  OireoB 
Maxiinus  (as  well  as  of  every  other  ancient  Circus)  are  so 
accurately  preserved  in  has  reliefii,  medals,  i&c»,''aBd  so  fullj 
verified  by  the  nearly  perfect  remains  of  one  iqpcm  the  Via 
Appia,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  flflndingryou  ft^  complete 
plar  of  it^  drawn  by  one  of  the  Boman  antiqiwries,  wiudiy 
with  the  ezoeplaan  of  tiie  JEuripus,  or  Canal,  ma^  jserve  as  a 
tolerably  correct  represesitation  of  every  anciiaiit  Cixoiiey.  sfme 
they  differed  only  in  magnitude,,  BOt.  in  plan. 

As  the  Games  of  the  Oirous  wereaaceed  tothe  godsyidtan 
and  temples  of  various  deities  weee  erected  in  and  aroniid 
every  Circus;  and  motion  of  a  remarkable  number  of  these 
in  the  Circus  Maxamus  is  inmdentaJly  nmde  by  the  Bomaa 
historians.  ■  . 

A  temple  was  erected  here  to  Yenus,  by  the  £nes  imposed 
on  the  Eoman  ladies  who  were  convicted  of  adultery  ;t  ^d 
certainly  the  source  of  the  fund  for  building  it,  gives  one  no 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  virtue  of  the  Roman  matrons — even 
in  tho  republican  times;  any  more  than  the  law  foimd  neces- 
sary m  the  first  era  of  the  Empire,  "  that  no  wife  or  daughter 
of  a  Roman  Knight  should  prostitute  herself  for  money 
Beside  this.tem^  of  Venus^  there  was  a  l^pie Jto.Bacchua^ 

*  Tacitu^  Ann.  lib.  xv.  cap.. 44*. 

•f  Lhry,  lib.  x.  cap.  31. 

X  TmiiuB,  Aim.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
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OefMy  aad  ProBerpme,*  anotber  to  !Flora,t  anot^  'to 
HereuleBy  and  aereral  others,  all  of  which  stood  near  the 
Oixeiia  Mazimus,  together  with  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo, 
brought  from  Carthage.J  The  Sacellum  of  the  Sun,  the 
Altar  of  Youth,  and  the  images,  altars,  and  Sacella  of  a  variety 
of  deities,  wetQ  erected  on  the  Spina  (see  the  plan,  BB),  or 
long  narrow  ridge  roimd  which  the  cars  ran,  and  which 
divided  the  arena  of  the  Circus  in  its  breadth  into  two  parts. 
It  was  crowned  with  two  Eg}'ptian  Obelisks  (DE),  the  first 
of  which  was  placed  there  by  A^^tus,  the  last  bj  Coa- 
stand  II. 

At  one  of  the  two  Mefcc  (CC),  whicli  stood  isolated  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Spina,  was  the  buned  altar  of  Consus;  a 
deity,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  equestrian 
Neptime,  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  given;  and  to 
others,  the  G  od  of  Counsels,  or  Secrecy,  who  inspired  Komuius 
with  the  project  of  carry  ing  ofi'  the  Sabine  women  at  their 
first  celebration,  and  whose  altar  stood  in  a  dark  spot, 
covered  up  with  earth,  and  was  only  uncovered  when  the 
preparatory  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  in  token  that 
counsels  sliould  be  secret  and  hidden.  This  altar  was  in 
every  Cu  cus.  At  the  other  Meta,  in  the  Circus  Maximus, 
stood  the  Altar  of  Murcia,  the  Goddess  of  Idleness  and  Sloth, 
generally  supposed  to  he  identical  with  Venus,  that  great 
patroness  of  idleness;  and  probably  this  altar  gave  to  the 
valley  the  name  of  Val  Murcia,  or  Myrtia,  which  it  bears  to 
this  day,  although  other  accounts  say  that  it  derived  it  firom 
a  my  rile  tree  sacred  to  Venus.  The  site  and  environs  of  the 
Circus  Maidmus  are  stiU  called  Oirchi  by  the  people  of 
Borne. 

If  it  was  the  first  place  where  games  were  celebrated  in 
liomc,  it  was  also  the  last.  So  late  as  the  cloi^e  of  the  littk 
century  it  was  filled,  for  the  last  time,  with  Christian  spec- 
tators,^ who  seem  slowly  and  iclucLiUiLly  lo  have  abandoned 

*  TfteitoB,  Ann.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49. 

t  Tac,  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.    Livy,  lib«  zxzri  cap.  36* 

X  Plutarch's  Life  of  Homulus. 

§  About  the  year  495,  immediately  after  which  the  Circiia  Gfiines 
were  finally  abolished.  Baroniua  (Aniiah  Kccle^as.)  (an  autiiuiity  i  have 
never  had  an  opporUmity  of  caawUing;)  is  quoted  in  veiifieatioii  of  tho 
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ihefle  darling  pleasures,  tlie  inlmnianity  of  whioli  wtm  COA* 
deinned  by  the  spirit  of  flieir  fiith. 

It  is  a  mistake  ta  lappoie  tiiat  tiie  sports  of  the  Oiicns 
were  confined  to  ehanot  races.  Horse  and  foot  races,  fights 
of  gladiators,*  vzestling,  boxing  (with  the  esstus),  leaping, 
and  all  sorts  of  active  ezercisesy  ivere  exhibited  here.  iMwral 
counes  and  games  were  celebrated  in  the  dose  cC  the 
republic,  in  &»  JMput  (HH),  a  canal  sixteen  feet  in 
breadth,  with  which  JuEuib  Caisar  sunoimded  the  Circus 
.  Maximus;  and  tbirty-six  crocodiles  were  shown  by  Augustus 
to  the  eres  of  the  wondering  Bomans,  after  his  triumphant 
return  &om  Egypt.f  Combote  of  wild  beasts  were  held  in 
the  Circus  Maximus  before  the  beginning  and  before  the 
end  of  the  Empire;  in  the  days  of  Jufius  C»sar{  and 
Carinu8.§ 

This  last  prodigal  and  luxurious  iEhnperor  enrpassed,  in 
.  the  i>omp  and  splendonr  of  the  games  and  spectacles  he 
exhibited,  all  who  had  ^one  before  him.  The  care  of  his 
predecessor,  Probus,  had  transformed  the  Circus  into  an 
artificial  forest,  filled  with  large  trees  transplanted  by  the 
roots ;  and  its  shades  were  successively  tenanted  by  hundreds 
of  the  whito-plumed  ostrich,  the  stag,  the  elk,  the  zebra,  the 
caraeleopard,  and  the  majestic  elephant ;  together  with  the 
Litlierto-unseen  forms  oi*  the  bulky  rhinoceros,  and  the 
hippopotamus  of  the  ^^'ile.  The  roar  of  Indian  tigers  and 
African  hyenas  resounded  tlirougli  the  glade;  the  spotted 
leopard  roamed  at  large ;  and  hundreds  of  Num  dian  lions, 
transported  from  their  burning  deserts,  and  bears  brought 
irom  their  polar  snows,  were  assembled  and  slaughteredjl  in 
this  ample  arena. 

In  the  long  intervening  period  of  the  Empire  that  had 
•elapsed  between  Cajsar  and  Carinus,  the  combats  of  gladi- 
ittora  and  wild  beasts  had  generally  been  given  in  the 

*  Combats  of  gUdbton  wen  first  exhibited  In  Borne,  a.v.  490. — 
(Tide  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.)   They  were  then,  and  continued  to  be  long 

tfterwards,  exhibited  aa  funeral  games  only,  perhaps  to  appease  tho 
manes  of  the  dead,  insfoad  of  the  oric^inal  horribie  rite  of  sacxifioio^ 
hnman  beings. — YiBa.  iEii.  x.  51i>,  aud  x'u  81,  82. 

t  Dio.  GiBaiiis,  p.  781.  $  SttetODin^  Life  of  Cteair^  lU 

§  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  pp;  83,  84,  S5« 
I  Decline  and  f'alli  vol  ii.  pp.  84, 
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ampliitheatre    and  ohanot  races^  the  proper  Cucus  gam^a^ 

alone  exhibiterl  "here. 

These  sacred  games,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  were  annuallr 
given  in  the  month  of  Augiist,t  under  the  direction,  and 
generally  at  the  expense,  of  the  ^^xliles,  who  frequently 
mined  themselves  with  the  ma^iificence  of  these  shows. 
Caesar  was  obliged  to  sell  his  Tiburtme  Villa  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  enormous  expense  of  the  games  he  gave 
during  his  ^^'dileship;  and  when  he  set  off  on  the  expedition 
into  Spain,  he  was  by  an  enormous  sum,  worse  than  nothing. J 
He  exhibited  a  fight  of  gladiators  in  such  numbers  as  to 
frighten  the  Senators.§  Yet  all  the  cost  he  lavished  upon 
these  games,  scarcely  compensated  for  the  umbrage  he  gave 
to  the  people  by  employing  himself  in  writing  in  his  tablets 
during  their  representation.  Csesar  well  understood  the 
value  of  time,  but  here  forgot  that  policy  demanded  its 
sacrifice. 

At  a  very  different  period,  when,  after  crossing  the 
Hubicon,  he  entered  by  force  the  city  which  he  had  won  the 
right  to  enter  five  times  in  triumph,  he  exhibited  games 
which  might  be  called  the  fimeral  games  of  the  liberties  of 
Eome — the  splendour  of  which  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
ardour  of  the  people  to  see  th^i,  a  crowd  of  plebeians, 
and  two  senators,  were  tilled  in  the  press.  At  that 
time,  two  senatdra  publicly  ezbibited  themaelTea  as  gla- 
cBatm;||  and  in  more  deg^ierate  tames,  even  women 

*  The  w«Il-1cB<yim  md  alfeeking  Inddent  of  Andrades  sad  the  Lion 
w,  however,  said  to  havtt  taken  plaoe  ia  the  Circus  HtaElmni. — ^Vlde 

Ml  Ocll.  Noctr  Att.  7. 

f  The  Consuaiia,  Ludi  Consualea,  or  games  sacred  to  Conaus,  the 
god  whose  hidden  altar  was  in  every  circus,  took  place  in  August.  The 
LudiMagni,  sacred  to  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
were  edebnted  In  September.  The  Seeolar  games  were  eol^  girea 
onoe  in  a  century,  or  110  ^ean^  and  not  rmlarly  even  then.  They 
were  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  were  in  hononr  of  ApoUo  and 
Diana. 

X  Plutarch's  Life  of  JuUua  Camr.  And  yet,  duhng  his  hrsi  coosol* 
ship,  he  had  stolen  80001b.  wdght  of  gold  out  of  the  C^^itol,  and 
replaced  it  with  the  same  qoantily  of  gilt  hnua— Snotoidtt^  J* 

Caesar,  54. 

§  Suetonius,  J.  Ceesar,  10* 
11  Tacitus,  Ann.  XT..  82. 
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sons. 


;)f  rank  fought  lik»  coimnoB  gkdiatoxs  in  the  aaij^ii* 

theatre* 

•  Previous  to  tlic  game,  the  grand  proeei^f^ion  of  tlie  iinac:e3 
of  the  po(h,  clrawii  in  the  Thensa,  or  sacred  car,  took  place ; 
and  in  later  tunes,  the  statues  of  the  Emperors  were  borne 
alui]^  with  tlicrn.  The  cavalcade  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
de^tiued  for  the  sports,  ibrmed  the  J^om/j^  drcotms^  saered 
tie  A  [)ujlo. 

The  signal  for  eomniencin^  the  games  was  t^Ten  bv  the 
Emperor.  It  is  rehited,  that  once  when  the  ])eop]o  ^xere 
exti  emeU'  clamorons  from  the  delay,  Nero,  who  was  at  iabio, 
liastily  threw  his  napkin  out  of  the  balcony  of  the  Imperial 
Palace,  into  the  Circus  below,  and  that  it  afterwards  became  the 
established  signal ;  mittere  mappam  was  the  word-  It  strikes 
me,  however,  that  the  aUu&ions  to  this  sip^al  and  phrase 
occur  in  the  classics  at  an  earlier  period  than  Nero's  rei^. 

The  cars  were  drawn  up  ready  to  start  in  front  of  the 
Oarceres,  or  car-houses  (NN),  and  were  confined  in  the 
same  line  hj  a  rope  held  by  two  statues  of  Mercury  (pro- 
bably Tcrmmi),  which  was  withdiawn  on  the  sicrnal  being 
giyen.  A  furrow  filled  with  white  chalky  called  alba  luica, 
was  the  line  of  victory— the  last  line,  iloracc  makes  a 
beautiful  allusioii  to  tius,  when  he  says,  "  Mors  ullima  linea 
rerum  cbt/'t* 

.  The  Awifffd,  or  charioteers,  were  divided  into  four  per- 
manent and  contending  faedons,  the  diBtingiiiahing  colouza 
of  which  were,  white,  red,  blue,  and  green. 

•  These  colours  ai^  supposed  to  nm  bome  some  myrtle 
reference  to  the  eleiiieiito— ihrt  wlnte  distiiigiiiilied  the  air; 
red,  fire ;  gret^xi  the  earth ;  and  blue,  the  ooeaa.   They  have 

*  Suetonius.  (Domit.  4.)  Women  fouglit  as  gladiators,  and  virp-iim 
ran  races  in  the  Stadinm.  Even  Augu«tu8  made  Koman  Knights  act 
upon  the  stage,  and  light  aa  gladiators,  till  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
Moate,  wIM  loeiiied  still  tavutsln  soim  porUoa  of  its  aadeat  powsr 
aodvirtaSk  Saet  Aug.  48.  la  Nero's  Juvemdia,  €vvif  '>aalm% 
well  as  senators,  used  to  perform.  Suet  Nero,  6 
■  i*  It  ifl  curious  that  the  same  custom  prevails  in  Italy  to  this  day. 
At  the  Carnival  races  in  the  Corso>  the  horses,  each  held  back  by 
several  men,  are  ranged  behind  a  cord  drawn  acroas  the  street^  which  is 
loosened  at  the  signal  fat  starting,  and  the  poor  aaimali^  goaded  bgr 
the  beating  of  the  spikes  of  steel,  and  the  gunpowder  iMUttiag  tbiir 
badki^  rash  on  witli  a  madness  thai  is  called  q^biL 
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ako  been  said  to  represent  tbe  four  seasons  of  tbe  year  5  and 
spring,  summer,  and  winter,  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  be 
green,  red,  and  white  ;  but  why  Bhould  autumn  be  blue  ? 
.  The  supporters  of  these  different  colours  were  called 
Partisans — and  deserved  the  name,  for  they  adhered  iii  their 
attachment  to  the  colours,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  liio 
horses,  charioteers,  <Smj.,  and  v,ere  exhilarated  or  depressed 
as  their  colour  ttiumpbed  or  was  defeated.  History  bears 
mouansM  toBtbiuniy  to  the  deadlj  feuds  waged  between  t^e 
green md  bhie  fjMsnom  at'  CoiiitBDtinople,  in  the  latter-daji 
of  tiie  Empire.*^  Tfaia  pennaneiifc  attadunent  to  gartacwlar 
eoloniBy  howerer^  did  not  preventr  betto^  from  gcnng  on  to 
aaiimmeDse  estent,  both  in  the  Circos  and  Am^theatre.t 
'Ftmr  chairoto,  one  of  erety  oolonr,  stavted  m  eaeh  coune. 
Two  new  coloim,  the  gold  and  the  purple,  were 
Donndaiift  and  then  tax  chaiiotsj  one  of  each  coUmt^  started 
at'  onee.  EMsih  course  consisted  of  seven  circints  round  the 
£bma.  Them  circuits  were'  marked  tbe  removal  of  one 
«f  the  seven  eggs  (Gr.)  and  seven  dolphms  (F.)  from  the  two 
esftremities  of  the  Spina.  1h»  dolpbinsy  it  is  supposed, 
w«Te  used  as  marks  in  honour  of>  Neptune,  the  patron  god 
of.  the  gamea;  and  the  eggs  in* honour  of  Castor  and  Polhiz» 
who,  as  ereiy  one  koowa,  wece  hatched  like,  chictwaa,  and 
were  the  equestnan  gods. 

The  victor  of  eaofa' coarse^' (latcnw),  or,  aa  we  litoild  call  it, 
of  each  heat,  placed  his  car  in  the  CarcereSy  or  car-bouses 
(N.),  which  were  thirteen  in  number,  twelve  double,  capable 
of  containing  two  cars,  and  one  single.  For  as  a  hundred 
cars  c^enerfiUv  ran  in  a  day,  there  were,  consequently,  twenty- 
five  victorious,  which  are  said  to  have  startc'  top^cther  for 
the  hint  ^i^Tand  course;  after  which  the  victor  or  \actors, 
crowned,  issued  out  of  the  Triumphal  Arcli  (I.)  at  the  oval 
end  of  the  Circus,  bcnrin^  his  palm  of  victory  in  his  band, 
and  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

The  Spiiia  (vide  Plan,  BB.)  was  always  nearer  to  the 
oval,  and  farther  from  the  square  end  of  the  Circus,  in  order 
to  give  room  for  the  cars  to  start. 

^  *  ProcopiuB  De  Be)L  Got  sMai  ihit  itpaaids  of  SOyOOO  ipwa  mar* 

4ered  in  the^c  affcajB. 

+  Suetonius,  Life  of  Domit.    Plin*  £pw  iJCt 
i  Suetouius,  Life  id  Dumit.  7* 
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Sometimes  cars  with  two  horses  (Bigtp)^  but  more  fitv 
quently  cars  of  four  abreast  (Qiuidrigfr) ,  (for  mares  were 
preferred  to  horses  for  chariot  races,)  contended  in  the 
Circus  games.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  cars  ^vith  six  horses, 
or  Sejuffif  ran ;  and  I  remember  seeing  a  gem,  on  which  cars 
were  represented  with  ten  horses  abreast.  Nero,  if  I 
remember  right,  exhibited  races  of  chariots  drawn  bj  four 
camels. 

In  the  Yatican  are  preserved  a  beautlfiil  marble  Bi^a,  or 
car  drawn  hj  two  hoises,  and  the  statue  of  an  Jurufa,  or 
chatioteeTi  whose  hand  bears  the  palm  of  vietory.  l!h» 
costume  is  peculiarlj  elegant ;  bis  tunicy  or  robe,  is  bound 
with  a  zone  finnued  of  a  great  number  of  small  cordons. 
The  bas  reliefs,  preserved  in  the  same  chamber  of  the 
Yaticany  and  aliso  at  the  YQla  iJbani,*  give  a  very  lively 
representation  of  the  Circus  races.  You  see  the  Qtreereg^ 
the.  j^Mita,  the  J&to,  the  eggs,  and  the  dolphinsr-littia 
fluttering  Loves  sittmg  on  w  horses,  and.im^eUing  tiidr 
ardent  speed,  or  overthrown  with  the  cars  i^n  the  ground, 
and  cni&ed  b^ieath  their  whirling  wheels.  Such  accidents 
imfortunatel^^oontinuaUy  occurred,  thoujg;h  men,  not  chembe, 
were  the  vicoms.  At  every  exhibition  of  Circus  games,  iiie 
dead  and  the  dying  were  carried  out  amidst  the  Sionts  and 
exultation  of  the  victors.  Thus  the  same  character  of  cruelty 
seemed  to  pervade  every  .amusement  of  tiie  ancient  Eomans; 
and  modem  nations,  humanized  by  a  purer  Mth,  may 
retaliate  the  epithet  of  barbarians  on  the  masters  of  the 
world. 

It  was  astonishing  the  fondness  of  lihe  people  for  these 
games.  ^*JPanem  et  CtrcenseSf'f  was  the  popular  cry ;  and 
they  were  content  under  the  enormities  of  any  tyrant  who 
bestowed  upon  them  abundance  of  these. 

If  the  .  Parisians  axe  like  the  ancient  Bomans  in  nothing 
else,  they  certainly  resemble  them  in  this  passion  for 

•  One  only  of  all  the  Circuses  of  ancient  Eome  remains,  but 
it  is  in  better  preservation,.!  believe,  than  any  otiier  in  the 

*  Inthefrieie  of  the  ml  TesClbnle  at  tiM  head  of  fhe  sCain^  and 
sIbo  in  aome  detached  baad  relievi  in  the  Villa  AlbaaL 

^  •  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxiuB  optat 

i'aaem  et  Ciicenaea. — Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  L  80. 
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world.  It  stands  on  the  Tia  Jlppm,  beside  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  MeteUa,  and  it  ia  called  the  Circus  of  OaracaUa^ 
though  there  is  no  other  reason  for  believinff  that  Emperor 
em  built  any  Circus  at  all,  than  that  a  medal  of  his  reign 
heaara  a  Circus  on  its  reverse,  which  may  just  as  probably 
commemorate  a  restoration  or  enlargement  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  as  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  And  eren  granting 
that  he  did  build  a  CiccnSt  since  the  site  ia  unknown,  placing' 
it  here  is  purely  conjectural.  The  striking  inferiority,  too, 
in  its  structure, — ^the  coarse  clumsy  bricks,  and  the  wretched 
style  of  building — in  which  bits  of  stone,  tiles,  and  broken 
pieces  of  marble,  are  coarsely  plastered  together  to  form  its 
walls,  present  such  a  contrast  to  the  noble  Therma  of 
Caracalla,  that  we  ran  scarcelr  consider  it  a  work  nf  the 
same  date.  It  has  been  called,  and  upon  as  slender  ground 
the  Circus  of  Gallienus  ;  and  the  meanness  of  the  stnicture, 
at  least,  is  more  consonant  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  arts  at 
that  period. 

But  however  unsupported  by  probability  or  evidence,  it 
has  now  a  prescriptive  right  to  tne  name  of  the  C'ircus  of 
CaracaUa;  and  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  it  must  therefore  be 
called. 

The  walls  of  this  Circus  have  scarcely  even  betm  partially 
destroyed,  and  their  circuit  is  still  entire.  Whether  its 
ancient  pavements,  or  any  remains  of  it,  are  still  to  be 
found,  I  know  not,  for  its  marshy  arena  is  now  covered  with 
of  emerald  verdure;  and  when  wo  last  \isited  it,  a 
iiock  of  sheep  were  peacefully  grazin^^  in  it. 

The  Spviuif  though  grass  grown,  «till  remains.  We 
observed  that,  besides  being  nearer  to  the  oval  end,  in  order 
to  allow  room  for  the  cars  to  start  from  the  square  end ;  it 
is  also  nearer  the  left  than  the  right  side,  by  about  thirty 
feet,  I  should  suppose;  the  reaaon  of  which  may  probably 
be,  that  some  of  tne  cars  would  be  left  behind  in  rounding 
the  further  Mcfa,  and  consequently  less  space  be  necessary 
on  the  further  side. 

Beneath  the  extremity  of  the  Spina^  nearest  the  square  end, 
there  is  a  small  subterranean  cavity,  which  has  evidently 
been  tlie  altar-place  of  Chnsus,  The  obelisk  now  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  once  adorned  the  Spkut  of  this  Circus.  The 
MetWf  which  were  about  twelve  feet  distant  from  the  ends  ol 
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the  Spina,  have  disappeared;  and,  indeed,  thej  seem  to  have 
been  formed  of  perishable  materials;  those  in  the  Circus 
Maxiiiius,  which  were  ^i\t  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  being 
of  wood.*  From  the  Meta  which  is  preserved  at  the  ViUa 
Albani,they  seem  each  to  have  been  composed  of  three  cozies^ 
or  pyraniidii. 

The  triumphal  gate  through  which  the  victor  of  victors 
itisued  at  the  oval  end  of  the  Circus,  is  still  entire;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  the  Oarceres,  or  diviiuoii  for  the  cars  at- the 
opposite  etxremity. 

These  Carccrcs,  which  extended  along  the  whole hresidth.  of 
the  Circus,  according  to  the  modern  books  and  pkns,t  and 
explanations,  and  antiquaries,  were  comjfletely  filled  with  the 
twenty-five  cars  of  the  victors;  all  of  which,  they  say,  started 
.together  on  one  side  of  the  l^ina,  inJittlemore  than  one-htdf 
the  breadth  of  the  CSirciu,  for  the  last  oourae; — ^in  oth^ 
ymdn,  that  they  oould  nin  in  half  the  apaoe  they  filled  vh^ 
Btuiding.  I  could  not  bflve  bdieyed  tiiat  eren  an  antiqnaiy 
could  l»ve  made  sneh  an.,  c^egious  aaaertion,  if  I  had  not 
Kaard  it-with  my  own  ears  in  this  very  Gircas* 
.  Independent  of  this  absurd  paradox,  and  in  despite  of  all 
the  antimuiiies  in  the  world,  I  maintain  it  to  be  a  physical 
impossibility  that  tweDty«i&.Ye  cars,  or  even  bfllf  that  number, 
could  have  lound  room  to  standr-mucli  leseto  drive  abreast, 
cm  one  sidf  of  the  Spina  of  this  Circus;  nor  is  there  a  single, 
pmon,  of  plain  understanding,  to  whom  I  have  put  we 
question,  from  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
to  Jacob  the  groom,  ,  who  has  not  agreed  with  me  in  this 
opinion. 

.  In  the  Circus  Mazimus,  indeed,  they  might  have  found 
room  for  this  number  to  have  run  together,  for  anything  I 
^ow  to  the  contttay;  but  in-  this  Circus,  it  is  a  perfect 
impossibility. 

It  is  computed  that  this  Circus  could  contain  upwards  of 

20,000  spectators.  There  were  two  towers  at  the  end  where 
the  Careerea  stood,  one  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  intended 
for  the  trumpeters  or  muaicianSyiuid  the  other  £Qr.thejud|^ 
o£  the  race. 

*  • 

•  Suetonius,  Life  of  ClaTi(!ing. 
t  FaOrTiaiui^  Ludi  CiiceAses. 
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A  tower  on  tlic  ric^lit  side  is  still  standing,  and  there 
are  some  remaizui  oi'  one.  oxi  the  left,  not,  howeveri  ezaetly 
faeing  it. 

One  of  these,  we  may  suppose,  was  intended  for  the 
Emperor  and  hi??  court;  and  though  the  seat  of  these  distin- 
guished personagea  is  understood  to  have  been  in  the 
jBodiwmJ^  where  the  vestal  Virgins,  Senators,  and  those  of 
consular  rank,  had  also  the  right  of  siiiing,  Caemr  may  not 
have  chosen  to  share  the  same  seat  with  tliem,  and  the  tower* 
may  have  been  adopted  as  the  more  complete  distinction  of  a 


the  Emperor  d  to  have  viewed  the  games  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  is  a  similar  situation.  The  right  of  sitting;  on  tlio 
I^ulvinary  the  couch  appropriated  to  the  images  of  the  gods, 
was  oonferred  upon  Julius  CaBsar,t  and  enjoyed  by  all  the 
IBmparars.  Augustus,  we  are  told,  frequently  looked  at  the 
paineB<of  tiie  Cureus  firom  thence,  or  from  the  apartments  of 
Ms  fneoeb-  <Mr  Freedmen.{ 

Bight  of  plater  in  the  Cmm  mm  not  coneecbd  to  tatf  of 
the  pimlegea  orders  tiU  the  reign  of  ClavdniS)Wheit  sepante 
plsMMB  were  assigned  for'  tba  seintors;]!  and  in  the  reiep  of 
ifero,§  the  Bomaa  Eji%ht»ol)tainedft8itaailQi0al>^m 
tMit  diatiiKt  from  the^pMple.  Seati  in  the  orbfaMtm  of  the 
Theatre,  and  the  Fodinm  of  the  Amphitheatoev  ^  1>omi 
granted  to  the  Senatora  at  amnch  eaiiier  period^if  aadbefbve 
the  doae  of  the  xepuMic,  fonrteen  towb  hdmiddiheia  wexe 
allotted.to.  the  B^eatrian  Ordev:** ' 

*  The  front  tow. 

T  Suetou.  Caes.  76. 

X  SuetoQ.   August.  45.    Augustas  ezlubited  public  games  forty- 
fi#vra  times.  Suet.  84. 
II  Suetonius  Claudina,  821. 
§  TacituB,  Aim.  lib.  xv.  cap.  32. 

H  It  was  in  a.  u.  558,  in  tlie  consulate  of  Cornelius  Scipio. 

In  A.  u.  6S6.  This  privilege  was  procured  for  them  by  a  man 
whom  Dkm  (36)  calls  BoBeins  Otho  Tribnne,  and  flntaveh  (Life  of 
Cfeera)  'MsTeus  Otho  Praetor.  It  is  related  that  his  appearance  is  the 
tbeaire  once  raised  so  violent  a  tumult— a  sort  of  0.  P.  riot— between 
the  people  who  hissed  and  the  Knights  who  applauded  him,  that  the 
most  ticriona  conbequeLices  were  apprehended;  when  Cicero  hastened  to 
tho  theatre,  called  upon  the  people  to  follow  him  to  the  Temple  of 
B>MaMi>i  gad  there,  by  the  fioeoe  of  hia  mgnwedttated  eloqnenceirae^ 


later  age.    The  balcony 
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Leaving  the  Onrcus,  vre  pass  through  a  door  at  the  end, 
where  the  (hrcereSf  stood,  into  a  large  square,  enclosed  with 
high  waHs,  of  the  same  date  and  construction  as  the  Circua 
itself,  which  has  evidently  been  divided  into  small  regular 
compartments,  hke  stalls  of  stables,  or  small  coach-houses. 
In  tlie  centre  of  this  place  stands  a  brick  building  of  a  better 
aige,  which  some  antiquaries  say  was  a  temple,  and  that  they 
can  plainly  see  where  the  portico  of  six  columns  was  attached 
to  the  front,  and  where  the  steps  led  up  to  it,  and  where  tho 
statue  of  the  god  stood  in  it.  1  have  lonir  ap^o  been  convinced 
that  1  have  not  autn^uahan  eyes;  and  a  decisive  proof  of  it  is, 
that  I  could  see  none  of  these  things.  Other  antiquaries 
again  see,  with  equal  clearness,  that  this  was  nothing  but  a 
Cbreeres^  or  car-house,  and  that  the  Bmroiuiding  walls, 
whidi  ifae  first  party  call  a  Slbmmum^  or  hxify  encmaxe  fiir 
ilieir  temple,  were  divided  into  stalls  for  hones.  To  this  is 
riejoined  ijj  the  belieTiera  in  the  te]iiple--indignaiit  st  its 
degradation^that  it  is  eridentlTa  builoinff  of  an  earlier  date 
tfauL  the  Circas;  and  who  mnM  hnild  a  Garoefes  at^  least  a 
hundred  years  before  a  Gimi*^  They  of  tiie  Garoeres  side, 

turn,  reply,  that  it  fRmf  hare  been  a  building  of  more 
ancient  date,  not  originaliv'  designed  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
muit  have  been  oonverted  into  a  Carceres,  mr  they  see  the 
places  for  the  cars;  at  tiie  same  time,  they  positively  deny 
that  it  ever  was  a  temple. 

An  acute  writer  .of  our  own  country  thinks  it  was  a 
Serapeon,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Circus  was 
Caracalla's,  and  that  Serapis  was  peculiarly  the  object  of 
that  EmpOTor^B  worship.  It  is  certain  that  the  Xitar  of 
Serapis,  now  in  the  Capitol,  witii  an  inacnption  sacred  to 
this  deity,  was  found  near  the  neighbouring  Church  of  San 
Sebastiano. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  knotty 
point,  of  what  this  bniHin^  was,  or  ^vas  not;  much  less 
repeat  more  of  the  niultifarious  and  clashing  conjecturea 
that  have  been  made  as  to  its  ancient  use  or  purpose.  At 

totally  cliani^ed  the  CTirrcnt  of  their  feelinc;:^,  that  thcv  returned  to  their 
places,  and  overwhelmed  with  shouts  of  appiansc  the  veiy  man  whom,  a 
few  minates  before,  they  were  ready  to  tear  la  pieces.  It  is  easy  to 
infiame  to  madness  the  passioiiB  of  the  malUtude ;  bat  ao  suddenly  aad 
oQoipletelj  to  allaj  their  fluy  ma,  iadoedi  an  unpar&Uoled  triumph  ol 
oloqnenoe. 
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present,  it  has  been  used  to  support  a  most  wretched  sort  of 

Casino,  wHch,  like  most  of  those  erections  near  Eome,  has 
dwindled  from  serving  the  pleasures  of  princes,  to  the  abode 
of  yijfiunuoU,  Around  it,  in  the  adjoming  vineyards,  are 
many  ruins,  whose  date  and  destination  are  equally  involved 
in  oDscuiitj.  One  of  them,  without  the  smaUest  foundation, 
has  been  called  at  random  the  vestiges  of  the  funons  Temple 
of  Yirtue  and  Honour,  built  by  Marcellus,  and  restored  by 
Vespasian;  althoug^h  that  stood  at  the  ancient  ^orta 
Capena*^  from  which  this  spot  is  more  than  three  miles 
distant. 

That  there  may  haye  been  temples  in  and  around  this,  as 
well  aa  other  Circuses,  is  indeed  highly  probable;  and  many 
of  the  mouldering  walls  we  see  may  be  their  remains, 
although  we  cannot  now  distinctly  trace  them.  The  only 
building  in  sufficient  proservation  to  rnaWp  us  to  discover 
its  nature,  is  an  urikuown  tomb,  one  of  the  mrmy  whidi 
lined  the  Appian  Way.  I  believe  it  was  called  the  tomb  of 
the  family  of  Servilia,  imtU  the  real  remains  of  that  were 
found,  and  erected  by  Canova,  a  little  further  upon  tliie 
road.  Its  vaulted  roof,  forming  a  four-sided  quadrangular 
pyramid,  is  a  veiy  singular  piece  of  architecture.  It  stands 
immediately  wUhout  the  wall  of  the  stable — or  Temenos  of 
the  Temple — or  whatever  it  may  be — on  the  side  nearest  the 
Circus. 

The  Circus  of  SaUust  stood  near  the  Porta  Collina,  and  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  deserted  spot,  oiiee 
occupied  with  the  luxurious  gardens  of  the  historian,  in  th(» 
midst  of  which  it  was  situated;  for  its  site,  its  form,  and 
size,  are  still  very  apparent;  and  though  not  a  stone  of  the 
building  remains,  the  very  ground  is  not  without  its  in- 
terest. On  the  sloping  bank,  once  lined  vrith  marble  seats, 
and  tilled  with  crowds  of  Roman  spectators,  the  leafless  \-ine 
is  straggling  amongst  briiirs,  and  the  wdd  flowers  of  the  field 
blooming  in  unrestrained  luxuriance. 

The  ]ion]p  of  the  Secular  G-ames  that  were  celebrated 
here  in  honour  of  Apollo,  have  been  commemorated  in  the 
strains  of  poets,  panegyrists,  and  satirists.  Shattered  relics 
of  ancient  splendour — columns  of  transparent  Oriental 
alabaster,  and  giallo  antico — ^pavements  of  the  richest  mosaics 

♦  .Pltttairch— Life  of  iklarcelius. 
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— and  entire  porticos  of  the  rarest  marbles,  have  been  dug 
up  in  iiiimense  quantify  from  beneath  the  vines  and  wild 
weeds,  Diat  perhaps  still  cover  even  more  precious  remains. 

"In  the  most  luxurious  era  of  luxurloud  Home,  these 
garcieua  were  noted  i'ur  tlieir  iuiui'y,  and  were  tiie  favourite 
resort  of  Nero.* 

The  Egyptian  obelisk,  now  at  the  Tirinita  de  Monti,  whicii 
was  found  nere,  could  not  have  been  erected  by  Sallust, 
because  he  died  before  the  conquest  of  Eg3rpt.  It  must 
have  been  pkeed  here  b/  AngustuSyOr  some  of  the  later 
CaDsan. 

The  Tains  of  llie  house  of  fiattnst  still  stand  hjr  Ae  side 
of  his  Circus.  Toa  may  aaeend  Iqr  a  weed^corered  ataifosse 
to  the  Beeond  stoiy^  where^  sot  many  jescs  ago,  we  weie 
told  some  few  Testiges  of  aDdont  psiiitang  were  to  be  seen, 
and  where,  eirai  when  I  first  visited  it,  ssvstal  patches  of 
moflSic  flooring  still  lemsined.  But  the  last  time  I  waa 
ibwe,  eveiy  toace  of  them  had  diBappeaved-Hsanied  off,  as 
the  countfymsa  who  shows  the  pkee  infonned  us,  by 
the  BoresHeri, 

NeKcly  adjoming  to  the  ruined  haUtatioa  of  the  historian, 
are  the  remsins  of  the  octagonal  brick  temple  already 
mentioned,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Tcmpto  of  Vmme 

It  would  appear  that,  although  the  Circus  of  Salhtft  was 
not  built  till  the  reign  of  Augmitns,  ita  site  was  sometimes 
used  as  such,  in  ease  of  emergency,  even  in  repuWoan 
times;  for  we  read,  that  when  the  Circus  Maximus  was 
overflowed  by  the  Tiber,  the  games  were  eslelmted  befote 
the  Temple  of  Venus  Eryomajf 

The  young  Vwnaimio  showed  us,  near  this  tempkL 
which  he  leamedw  denominated  the  Tem|^  of  Vesta;  and 
the  House  of  Sallust,  which  he  called  the  House  of  tike 
Vestal  Virgins — a  hole  through  which  he  dedared  those 
vestals  were  put  who  had  vic^ated  their  vows  of  chastiiy. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  the  Campus  SoeletaiuB^  in  which  those 
guilty  and  unfortunate  vestals  were  buried  alive,  was  a 
Bttlc  beyond  the  ancient  Porta  CoUina,  and  o<msequently  in 
this  vi^unityy  though  its  exact  site  is  unknown;  but  that 

*  Vide  Tacitiu^  i        Ub.  zxx  cap.  23* 
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Vesta  ever  iiad  a  temple,  or  her  vestds  a  habitation  here,  is 
a  secret  known  only  to  my  friend  the  Yignainolo. 

Prom  hence,  extending  aU  along  the  side  of  the  Circus, 
are  immense  walls,  strengthened  with  solid  buttresses,  built 
against  the  Quirinal  Hill. 

At  tiie  comer  of  this  wall  stands  a  Cafii&o,  built,  1 
beUere,  bv  the  Barberini  lamilj,  but  wbioh,  apparently, 
has  abarad  in  tbcar  fortunes^  and  no  bi^ier'aerres  the  pw 
poses  of  pteaaure. 

Beneath  it,  we  bad  heard,  and  lead,  nii^bt  atiU  be  aeen^a 
few  of  the  atones  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tnllina.  H<Mir 
eagerly  we  looked,  you  may  ima^e!  We  turned  the 
jcomar.of  the  Casino,,  and  sought  along  the  base  of  the  waU^ 
tni  at  last,  near  its  second  angle,  we  actually  found,  low 
dom  JKod  half  hidden  with  long.gnMM^jnd  weeda^  a  £sw 
squaies  of  gray  p^pem  stone ! 

Our  transport  you  can  never  comQeive.  The  original 
walla  of  Eepublican  Borne!  The  venerable  work  of  her 
Sangs,  that  we  had  aeavehed  for  so  long,  and  so  vainly! 
Did  we  see  them — nay,  more,  actually  toush  them  at  last  ? 
The  belief  might  be  delusive,  but  that  was  no  matter,  it  did 
just  as  well.  Besides,  all  the  old  antiquarios,  hoik  dead 
and  alive,  describe  these  ancient  walls  to  have  passed 
exactly  in  this  direction,  beneath  this  very  Casino,  and 
believe  these  stones  to  be  their  remains. — so  why  might  not 
we?    I  never  made  any  question  of  it,  for  my  part. 

Tn  returning,  the  Vignaiuolo,  who  seemed  to  take  to 
heart  our  incredulity  about  the  House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
besought  us  once  more  to.  look  at  it,  and  he  was  sure  w^ 
would  be  convinced. 

He  gave  us  an  account  of  their  manner  of  interment, 
which  nearly  convulsed  us  with  laughter.  But  seriously, 
the  frequency  of  this  dreadful  punishment  is  to  me  one  of 
the  most  extraordmarv  circumstances  ia  the  annals  of 
liome.  Was  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  most  sacred  oaths, 
the  most  solemn  ties,  the  feelings  of  honour,  the  dread  of 
iniamy,  and  the  prospect  of  the  mobt  liorrible  of  deaths, 
could  not  restrain  six  noble  ladies  from  violating  the  lawb  of 
chastity,  even  for  a  limited  term  of  yearis P  lor  at  the  ago 
of  thirty,  the  duties  of  their  vocation  were  over,  and  it  was 
lawful  to  marry,  although  it  was  not  accounted  honourable 
or  auapiciouB  so  to  do. 
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At  this  day,  in  our  own  conntry,  not  six  virgins,  perhaps 
not  one,  could  be  found  of  similar  rank,  although  under  no 
peculiar  obligations,  Tvho  had  committed  the  crime  for  which 
■o  many  Vestals  suffered. 

Whilst  ^ye  were  liatening  to  their  pathetic  story,  aa 
recounted  by  the  Vic^iniTiolo,  some  pretty  Contadine  came 
up  to  us,  attended  by  their  rustic  swains;  and  after  lookini^ 
into  the  hole,  pitied  the  Yost  a]  Virgins,  Poverine  I ' ' )  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders,  and  laughing,  thanked  their  stars  and  the* 
Madonna,  tliat  poor  Mmciulle  were  not  buried  alive  for  such 
things  now-a-days. 

Their  dark  eyes  sparkled  coquettishly,  and  their  long 
shining  black  hair,  (for  it  was  a  Oiomo  di  Festa  )  was  plaited 
and  coiled  round  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  fastened  with 
an  immense  silver  bodkin,  or  rather  Bkewer,  richlj^  orna- 
mented with  carving,  and  tipped  a  jewel.  Their  necks 
were  hung  round  with  coral  necklaces  and  gold  chains;  and 
the  purple  sleeves  of  their  ^ests  were  tied  to  their  shoulders 
with  large  bows  of  sky-bluo  riband,  leaving  a  space  through 
wliich  peeped  out  the  full  white  fiieeve  of  the  chemise.  Tho 
bhoe  was  decorated  witn  a  buckle,  ^^'hich,  for  size  and 
splendour,  might  have  served  oitr  great-great-grandmotherg. 
These  pretty  peasanta  Liveci  dose  by;  and  indeed  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  varietv  ol  i  unties  that  live  within  the 
walls  of  Borne,  with  as  little  of  the  air  of  a  city  as  if  they 
had  never  approached  one.  T^s  is  *^he  holiday  dress  of 
most  of  the  lower  orders  of  females  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  everj  little  village  among  the  bills  has 
its  own  disttnguishing  peculiarity  of  costome,  from  whidi 
th^never  deviate. 

Setting  the  dirt  apart,  the  dresses,  eroedallj  of  the 
mountaineersy  are  very  picturesque:  their  lonDs  and  &oe8, 
and  the  unrestrained  grace  of  air  and  attitude,  often  recal  to 
you  that  they  are  bom  upon  a  classic  soiL 

But  how  1  have  wandered  from  the  games  of  the  Circua 
to  tlie  dresses  of  l^e  Italian  peaaantij?  I  don%  however, 
remember  that  I  have  anythmg  more  to  aaj  about  either. 
80,  fiireweU  for  the  present. 
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LEIIEB  XXYL— EoMAjr  Thiaxbss. 

I  DAVE  already  observed,  that  the  severity  of  the  Repub- 
lican law  permitted  no  places  of  public  amusement  except 
Circuses,  which  were  privileged,  because  the  Circus  Games 
were  religious  ceremonies,  given  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and 
consecrated  by  the  institution  of  the  deified  Romulus. 

Plays  were  first  introduced  into  Rome  in  order  to  stop  a 
pestilence*.  The  usual  expedient  for  effecting  this — ^that  of 
creating  a  Dictator  for  toe  purpose  of  driving  a  nail  into 
the  door  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Gapitdiniu — bad  been 
tried,  and  proved  ineffieacioiiB.  Nay,  the  ZeeHstermimf  a 
publis  entertaiBiiiflnt  to  a  party  of  the  gods,  had  been  given 
without  SDCcess.  Their  statues  had  lain  for  eight  days  in 
magnificent  beds,  ranged  round  a  table,  upon  which  a 
sumptuous  banquet  was  duly  served  up  to  them.  But  they 
ate  it,  aa  Jupiter  ate  his  annual  feasts  in  the  Capitol,  by- 
proxy;  the  Epulones,  or  those  priests  who  had  the  care  of 
providing  it,  regular!^  and  punctually  performing  that  cere- 
numy.t  Aoooraing  to  the  best  authorities,  Latona^  with 
her  twin  children  Apolb  and  JHbsob,  occupied  one  bed; 
Mercury  and  Heieales  another,  and  Neptune  the  third. 

Throughout  Bome  the  people  feasted  in  the  OavatUum  in 
front  of  their  houses,  maKing  welcome  every  guest.  The 
prisons  were  cleared,  the  prisoners  liberated,  and  the  bitterest 
enemies  met  together  as  Mends-I 

But  all  this  lying  in  bed,  and  feasting,  and  shaking  of 
hands,  had  been  done  in  vain.  The  peralence  still  con- 
tinued mubated;  and  therefore,  to  appease  the  incensed 

*  Livy,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.    It  was  in  the  year  of  Home  389. 

t  It  would  appear  that  the  inferior  servants  of  the  altar  assisted  m 
tbis  pious  dnty.  For  Llvy  relates  (lib.  ix.  cap.  30)  "  That  the  muricians 
who  played  upon  the  flute  before  the  sacrifices,  took  the  affront  at  being 
prohibited  by  the  Censors  from  eating  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  went  oflf  in  a  body  to  Tibur  (Tivoli);  from 
whence  they  were  at  last  brought  back  by  stratagem ;  for  being  made 
drunk,  they  were  conveyed  home  in  waggons  when  asleep.  The  privi- 
lege of  eating  in  the  temple  was  lestfured  to  lach  as  wm  employed  to 
play  before  the  sacrifioes." 

t  Livy,  lib.  yIL 

TOL.  I.  T 
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deitiefly  actors  were  sent  &r  fi?oin  Etanuia^  who  appear  to 
have  peifimned  pantomimes  rather tlian  plays:  for,  '^without 
recitiiig  my  kind  of  poetiy,  they  daneed  graeefolly,  in  the 
Tuscan  manner,  to  the  flute.*' 

In  the  midst  of  these  religions  ceremonies,  a  sudden  inui:^ 
dation  of  the  Tiber  nearly  drowned  botkactoro  and  spectatcws, 
and  eflectua]]y  put  a  stop  to  the  performances  for  the  tune. 
But  henceforwwd.  Satires  (Satyra),  a  licentkros  eQctei&pord 
sort  of  buffoonery  borrowed  from  the  Etruscaas,  seem  occa- 
sionally to  have  been  represented  in  Borne;  and  some  years 
afterwards,  "regular  plays"  were  written  and  performed  by 
Lirius  Andronicus,  who,  accordinp^  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
was  at  once  their  author  and  sole  actor,  and  sung  them  to 
the  flute.  Actors  for  the  several  parta  of  the  play,  were, 
however,  at  last  introduced,  but  smginr^^  to  tlie  iiut©  still 
formed  an  essential  part  of  dramatie  rojjrc^entations. 

The  Oscan  farce,  so  caik  l  from  tlie  Osci,  a  people  of 
Campania,  next  became  popidar.  In  iiome  this  description 
of  plays  were  called  Aielianct  *  hut  their  peribniumcc  \Yas 
confined  to  the  Roman  youth,  and  professed  aotors  were  not 
allowed  to  degrade  them  by  their  re] presentations. f 

Pantomimes  seem  also  to  have  been  favourite  representa- 
tions with  the  Komansj  and  although  in  early  tiaies  the 
performers  (who  were  called  Mimi,  or  Fantomvmi)  used  to 
employ  speech  as  well  as  action;  yet,  after  the  close  of  the 
Bepublic,  the  Boman  pantomimes,  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  were  entirely  expressed  by  daifcing,  gesture,  and  dumb 
show.  ^ 

It  therefore  appears  that  plays  were  originally  introduced 
fix)m  Etruria,J  and  not  from  Grreece,  whence  the  Eomans 
usually  derived  their  arts  and  improvements.  But,  in  later 
>  times,  the  Grecian  drama,  with  its  accompaniments  of  the 
-chorus,  the  music,  tlie  dancers,  and  masked  actors  for  every 
■  separat  e  part,  was  brought  upon  llie  Koman  stage;  with  this 
diiierciice,  that  in  the  theatres  of  Greece,  the  scene,  which 

ProbaUy  Sxtm  Ateila  (now  Avcm),  a  ta^ajf  betireea  Cttpnt  and 

Naples. 

t  Tide  Liyy,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  from  which  tMs  sketch  of  the  Bomaa 
stage  is  principally  taken. 

t  The  Latm  name  of  an  actor,  and  of  the  dramatic  v^HUt&ri 
JSwiriofiMi— were  Etinacan  wovda. 
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WBB  nanoWy.  ms  occupied  only  by  the  actors,  while  the* 
chonai,  filled  the  orchestrf^  but  m  Bbme,  all  the  per- 
formers,  of  whatever  kind,  wero.  upon  the  stage,  which  was 
therefore  deeper  than  in  Greece,  and  the  orchestra  was  only 
used  for  the  seat  of  the.  Consuls  and  SenatoHk 

The  regular  Bomaa^  comedy,  indeed,  was  confessedly  an 
imitation,  or  rather  a  translation  &om  the  Grecian;  Plautus 
and  Terence  owned  Menander  and  Aristophanes  for  their 
masters;  and  although  we  may  not  refuse  the  Umbrian  baker, 
and  the  Cartha^enian  slave,  the  praise  of  onginal  genius,  the 
inferiority  of  their  works  was  acknowledged  by  the  lUunans 
theitt6ei.ves«  They  thought  it^  indeed,  higher  praise, — 
QimmrimiBkim  qqan  pwjpkM  saiben." 

Hrww,  however,  sin^uliur,  that  iiitoBoniaiL  language  should 
feoeiye  from  a  CarthagmiiOL  its  Mghest'pttril^  and  perfeettmi. 
The  style  of  Teratoe  wa»iinriv«]ldl. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  Greece  dramas  were  first  pe^ 
formed  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and'  indeed  they  always 
continued  to  be  tinctured  with  no  small  share  of  their  pri- 
mitiye  licentiousness.  In  memoiy  of  their  origin,  the  ancient 
statues  of  the  IVagicand  Comic  l^^use  hare  their  brows  bound 
with  a  garland  of  vines.*  But  from  whence  the  GreciaaDUl 
derived  the  drami^  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  We  can 
iiairj  the  invention  nO'  higher;  for  Egyptian  antiqiiity^  I 
believe,  affords  no  trace  of  any  sort  of  theatrical  representar- 
tkm;  and  we  have  but  obscuie  lights  as  to  the  Etruscan 
stage,  and  may  donbt  if  it  ever  reached  beyond  pantomimic 
entertainments  of  music  and  dancmg,  or  xmprovisatorial 
recitations,  of  which  the  actors  were  authors. 

But  dramas,  of  whatever  kind,  were  in  those  days  exhi- 
bited at  Rome  in  places  constructed  of  leafy  boughs  of 
trees,t  in  tents  and  booths, — or,  at  best,  in  tcmpornry  or 
movable  erections;  somewbnt  superior  perlmps  in  dignitv  to 
the  cart  of  The^^pia,  or  the  scaffold  of  Husarion,  thoimii 
apparentlv  not  much  more  luxurious  in  point  of  accoinnio- 
dation:  for  in  a  passage  of  some  classic  author  which  dwells 
in  my  memory,  though  I  cannot  recai  where  I  met  with  it, 

*  For  instancy  those  in  the  Taticon,  and  in  iboBt  aaeieat  basfelieb 

and  gems. 

t  Ovid  somewhere  caUs  them  ^'Xremorosa  lUatia*'' 

a?  2 
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it  18  mflntkmedy  tiiat  tiieBe  temponiy  iheatm  were  xiot 
aillofwed  ix>  be  fumiabed  with  seats,  lest  the  people  shoiild 
eonsume  too  much  time  in  such  fiivolous  diversioiis. 

In  fspte  of -the  |xohibilaoa  of  pennanent  theatres^  how* 
ever,  whicih  oontmued  in  force  diuin^  the  whole  period  of 
the  SepobliCy  it  was  during  the  Bepauic  that  Boseius  liTed 
and  died;  and  thus,  by  a  strange  apparent  inconsistency,  the- 
theotricuil  art  had  reached  its  fighesfe  perfection  before  tiiere 
was  a  theatre. 

Livy,  indeed,  mentions  the  erection  of  a  theatre  for  plajB 
in  the  Capitol^  near  the  Temple  of  Apollo,*  almost  two 
hundred  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Bepublic;  but  it  must 
have  been  one  of  those  temporary  theatres  which  were 
lemoved  after  each  series  of  dramatic  exhibition  was  over, 
tiiough  the  ma^mficence  of  some  of  these — during  that 
sudden  burst  of  luxury  in  which  the  Sepublic  expired,  and 
the  Empire  receiyed  its  birth— &r  surpassed  all  the  perma- 
nent theatres  of  modem  times. 

The  theatre  of  M.  Scaurus,  which,  according  to  Pliny jt* 
contained  80,000  spectators,  was  adorned  with  three  hun* 
dred  and  sixty  columns,  and  three  thousand  statues  of 
bronze;  the  three  orders  of  the  stage  were  composed  of 
marble,  of  glass,  and  of  gilded  tablets,  and  every  part  of  it 
was  thjislied  with  the  same  profuse  and  costly  decorations. 

ScaiiruH,  when  Koman  ^^F.dile,  despoiled  the  Temples  of 

}  (  n  of  their  beautiful  paintings  to  adom  this  temporary 
theatre.  - 

Pliny  J  also  describes  another  temporary  theatre,  which, 
was  semicircular,  and  held  two  distinct  audiences  for  plays; 
but  when  the  performances  of  the  stage  ended,  it  tui-ned 
round  upon  an  axis  with  all  the  spectators  in  their  seats,  and, 
in  some  manner  inconceivable  to  u&,  formed  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

But  the  lirst  theatre  that  was  built  of  stable  materials  in 
Eome,  was  the  Theatre  of  Pompey;§  and  yet  not  even  hia 
power  and  popularity  could  enable  him,  in  this  respect,  to 
infringe  the  ancient  laws,  without  incvuring  severe  censure 

♦  Livy,  lib.  xl.  cap.  51.— A.  0, 174« 
t  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxx.  0. 10. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  40. 
§  Tacitujs^  AoxL  Ub.  ziy.  cap.  20. 
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and  opposition.  He  was  eyen  obliged,  in  order  to  save  it 
from  demolition  hy  the  Censor,  to  make  a  nominal  pretence, 
not  meant  to  iin]u)su  upon  any  one,  but  merely  to  elude  the 
law,  that  the  theatre  was  only  intended  to  contain  the  people 
who  assembled  to  worship  at  the  Temple  of  Yenus  Victorius, 
(Victrix,)  w^hich  he  purposely  erected  in  it. 

We  may  see  in  every  instance  how  earnestly  Porapcy  and 
Caesar  courted  popularity,  by  the  care  and  expense  they 
bestowed  to  indulge  the  reigninp;  |)aasion  of  the  many- 
headed  multitude  for  shows  and  eMtertaiiiinents  of  all  kiudi?. 

Cicero  informs  ua,  that,  at  the  decKcatiou  of  this  theatre, 

his  friend  -^sopus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  of 

antiquity,  performed  for  the  last  time,  but  had  not  strengtli 

to  go  through  his  part.   The  diamatio  exhibitions  given  on 

this  oceaaum,  do  not  seem,  from  CSicero's  dfisonptioQ  of  thmi, 

to  have  been  of  the  very  highest  order;  nor^  indeed,  to  hare 

nmteiially  diflved  from  the  iSpMtodsr  exhibited  in  onr  day 

on  the  Iiondon  boavds,     A  thousand  mules  prancing  about 

the  8tage»  in  the  tntted^  of  Gljtenmestra/*  or,  whole 

legions  accoutred  in  £reign  armour,  and  drawn  up  on  the 

stage  like  mock  armies  in  battle  anraj,  in  the  play  of  the 

Trojan  horse,"*  remind  us  not  a  littie     the  melodramas  of 

Covent  GNurdenf  and  Drury  Lane.   But,  in  fret,  the  Boman 

people,  nnlike  the  Grecians,  had  little  taste  for  the  pure 

dram%  or  for  intellectual  amusement  of  any  kind.   So  long 

as  their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  pomp  of  a  spectacle,  and 

their  senses  agitated  with  the  exertions  of  physical  force — 

with  feats  of  danger  and  difHcully,  and  mortol  contention — 

they  were  contented.   They  frequently  interrupted  the  plays, 

by  loudly  calling  out  for  shows  of  gladiatorSi  wM,  beasts,  &0s 

 media  inter  eundiia  poaennt 

Ant  ttinim,  ant  pugil«i;  his  nam  plebecula  gaudei. 

Hob.  lib.  ii.  Epist.  i.  yer.  186. 

Tcroncc  complains  J  that  the  public  attention  was  dm%\ai 
from  his  play  (Hecyra)  by  tho  exhibitions  of  a  rope-dancer. 
This  happened  at  its  first  representation.   At  its  second, 

*  Cic.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6* 

+  In  1818|  when  this  work  was  written,  when  melodiamai  wm  ih« 
xage  in  England,  and  the  taste  for  operas  ondeveloped. 

t  In  his  proloi^rae  to  Hecyra.  ''Itapopulus  studio  stupidus  in funam' 
bolo  animiua  occup&bal.'* 
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•omo  years  after,  the  people  again  deserted  it,  to  see  a  oombdt 
of  gladiators.    But  Hec^Ta  was  by  £ax  the  least  popular  of 

the  comedies  of  Terence. 

Pompcj's  Theatre  vttls  dedicated,  not  only  by  the  effusions 
of  the  Trnn^c  or  Comic  Mu!«e,  but  by  the  bloofly  tragedy  of 
the  slaughter  of  live  lnindr<Mi  lions,  and  the  i\\vcv  of  :i  battle 
ul  elephants  with  anin  d  hh  ]i.*  The  elephauts  were  all 
massacred — but  the  piteous  cries  of  ihe.^e  jioordpng  animals, 
whom  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  vulgar, 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  something  more  than  "  half- 
rea^uiiiug"  feculties,  seem  to  have  fiUed  the  minds,  even  of 
the  lioman  populace,  with  pity  and  horror.+  "  Magnificent 
combats  of  wild  beasts  were  exhibited  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  doinig  five  successive  days;**  besides  wrestling 
and  other  athletic  games.  Cicero  complains  heavily  of  the 
mortal  eimui  and  disgust  he  experienced  dui-iu^  the  whole  of 
these  exhibitions. 

This  theatre  was  built  on  the  improved  plan  of  one  which 
Pompey  had  seen  at  Mitylenae,  J  and  stood  near  his  Curia,  on 
the  present  Oaunpo  de  More;  but  there  is  not  a  single  Testke 
of  it  ranaining.  It  ma  lebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  again  tj 
Clani]iii8.§ 

Among  the  ftagmenta  of  an  ancient  plan  of  Eome,  theie 
is  a  ibeatre  bdiered  to  be  that  of  Pompey,  as  rebuilt  bj 
Ofanidius,  from  the  portico,  the  coLoamades,  and  the  public 
'walks  adjoining  it,  which  exactly  agree  with  aJl  the  doBcrip- 
tiona  of  it.  As  it  is  interesting,  because  authentic,  I  copy 
it  for  yon,  reduced  from  Bellori's  en^ving. 

Erom  the  orehesto  (a),  in  which  Hbe  Emperor,||  ih» 
Consuls,  and  Senators  sat,  the  aradii,  or  rows  of  seats,  not 
depicted  in  the  plan,  rose  gradually  in  the  aame  semi-circular 

Plufardi  s  Lif(^  of  Pompey,  and  Cioero,  fipist.  Fam.  lib.  ii.  cap.  & 

t  Dion,  lib.  xxxix. 

t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pompey. 

§  Suet.  Claud.  21. 

II  Suetonius  relates,  that  at  the  re-opening  of  Fompey's  theatre, 
Claudius,  having  first  paid  his  devotions  in  the  upper  part,  descended 
through  the  Cavea,  and  seated  himself  upon  his  throne  in  the  Orchestra. 
Augustus  used  to  sit  upon  a  cnrule  chair  like  a  Consul ;  for  it  is  related, 
that  at  the  dedication  of  Ike  liieaLrc  uf  Miireelius,  his  ivorj"  jieat  biokd 
down  with  Um,  and  he  fell  upon  his  back.  Saai.  Aag«  43. 
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line,  one  above  another,  to  the  top,  but  were  dividerl  by  t^,To 
'prccuicdonc^ :  one  (6),  in  wliicli  the  equestrian  order  sat, 
and  another  (c),  which  was  common  to  the  plebeians,  and 
above  which  there  was  only  one  circle  of  seats  (d)^  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  the  women.  The  seats  from  top  to 
bottom  were  vertically  cut  bj  narrow  staircases,  (^),  and 
every  division  between  them  (yy)  was  called  a  ctmeus — from 
its  wedge-like  form.  The  straight  line  (h)  divided  the 
orchestra  from  the  stage.  The  ^ena  (0,  which,  unlike  our 
scenes,  was  usually  fixed,  was  magnificently  adorned  with  all 
the  conjoined  embellishments  of  architecture,  statuary,  and 
painting.  In  front  of  it  was  the  Frosccmam  (k),  where  the 
actors  appeared,  which  was  terminated  by  two  grand  semi- 
circular recesses  {JJ)  on  each  side  of  the  central  one.  La 
front  of  the  Proscenium  was  the  J^ulpittm,  where  the  actors 
peorfonned. 

The  plan  of  this  tliettre  mmtfy  memblos  one  of  tiiose 
sfc  Pompeii  It  has  also  the^&sUcetdtm^  or  eoveied  poriaooB 
(m),  usually  occupied  only  by  the  aetors  who  were  not  on 
the  stage,  but  .to  iHuch  YitrixTias*  tells  us,  the  sj^ectators 
letiied  for  shelter  when  surprised  by  sudden  xain,  m  wfaiak 
case  the  perfoffiDanoes'vrere  neoesaairily  su^ended ;  ior  aoeient 
tibeatrea  were  almest  invaiiably  open^t  and  the  '*etatoni 
wm  shaded  &om  Hud  son  only  by  a  movable?  aming,  which 
did  not  extend  over  the  stage. 

Before  we  begin  to  exclaim  against  the  folly  oiihe  Greeks 
and  Bomans  in  this  particular,  let  us  remember,  that  without 
being  guilty  of  any  very  gross  abmrdity,  thay  might  in  these 
cHmates  find  the  freshness  of  the  open  air  preliBmble  to  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  an  imprisenedjcrowd. 
^  I  have  myself,  with  real  enjoyment,  seen  plays  in  the  opeqi 
air  in  Italy,  in  that  hour  of  delicious  coolness  which  in 
summer  precedes  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  no  temptation 
could  have  indiioed  me  to  we- entered  the  walls  of  a  oLosed 
theatre. 

Beyond  tiie  Fostseenium  (nt)  were  the  beautiful  pubHo 

*  YitruTiuB,'  lib.    oip.  ^.  ^  Poftt  «ec«nn  fotUmam  wmeA  omui&tamin 

Mil  cum  Imbres  rcpcntini  ludos  interpellaverint,  habeat  popaluE  quo  id 
recipiat  ex  theatre,"  &c. — '*  Uti  sunt  Porticus  PompeianaB.'* 

t  One  of  the  theatres  of  Pompeii  was  covered.  Bat  this  is  the  only 
instaiice  of  a  theatmm  tectum  that  I  remember.  •  • 
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walks  and  mngnificeiifc  colonnades  («»),  adorned  witli  ex- 
quisite statuea  nnd  paintings,  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  and  which  no  loiig  Loutinued  the  lavourite  and  fashion* 
able  promenade  of  the  liomans.* 

Jul  [ins  Ca  sar  intended  to  have  l^uilt  a  theatre,t  to  outvie 
in  mai,niificeiice  that  of  his  rival;  but  he  waa  prevented  by 
death,  and  his  dcaiga  ^vas  carried  into  effect  by  Augustus, 
who  built  the  theatre  of  Marcellua,  wliich  lie  named  after  liit* 
beloved  nephew,  the  pride  and  promise  of  the  Eoman  youth, 
whose  untimely  death  Virgil  commemorated  in  that  eloquent 
and  pathetic  strain  of  sorrowing  panegyric,  which  alone 
aaigbt  liare  inmiartalued  both  the  poet  am  the  hero. 
>  AQgnatiia  dedicated  this  ilieaito  hy  ihe  daughter  o^I 
forget  how  many-— hundreds  of  vfld  beasta;  hut  aftenmds, 
like  that  of  Pompey,  it  mm  uaed  fiir  dramatic  representationB 
only. 

If  the  hiatriomc  art  was  late  in  netting  a  legal  footing  in 
Itome,  it  was  soon  deprived  of  it,  for  Timriua  turned  all  the 
players  out  of  Italy^  at  the  same  time  that  he  reir  con- 
consuBtenldy  rebuilt  the  theatre  of  Fompey,  which  had  been 
burnt  down. 

The  theatre  of  €.  Balbus  was  built  in  the  age  and  at  the 
desire  of  AugUBtus.§    Its  site  is  unknown. 

The  Testiges  of  the  once  magnificent  theatre  of  Mar- 
ceUus^ll  are  the  only  i>yigfci«g  remains  of  the  theatres  of 
ancient  Bome. 

•  Propertius,  lib.  ii.  Eleg.  82.  MarOal,  lih.  it  Epiat.  li. 

f  Snetonius,  Julius  CaBsar,  44. 

$  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ir.  cap.  14. — The  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Emperor,  in  his  address  to  the  Senate,  for  exiling  these  unfortunate 
actors,  were,  "  thai  they  frequently  raised  sediiious  tumults,  and  iatro< 
duced  lieentioiiflnMs  Into  private  fianilles;  and  tlmt  the  Oacan  Uxee, 
Ibmerly  the  contemptible  delight  of  the  Tolgar,  had  now  risen  to  such 
a  pitch  of  universal  popularity  and  enormity,  that  it  required  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  to  check  it."  By  the  obsequious  conseript 
Others,  accordingly,  the  playera  were  expelled  from  Italy."  By  "  the 
▼ulgar,"  who  todk  delight  ia  the  eontemptlUe  Onea  fiuwe,  I  premme 
Tiberius  alloded  to  Cicero,  Atticus,  Pompey,  ftc  the  friends  of  Roscius, 
and  the  conataat  atteoden  of  the  thettrc^  to  admire  hia  inimitahlo 
performances. 

§  Suet.  Aug.  29, 

ii  The  statue  of  Angustoi^  erected  after  his  death  by  Li  via,  stood  near 
IhetheatieofllaieeUtia.  TMUMj  Uh»  iiL  a^.  61. 
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Like  tlie  Colossc  um,  it  was  built  of  Tiburtine  stone,  and 
consisted  of  four  urders  of  Arcade?,  of  which  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian,  are  supported  hj  semi-coIuumSy 
and  the  attic  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 

Their  architecture  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the 
Amphitheatre ;  and  although  nothing  now  remains  of  this 
once  beautiful  edifice  except  a  very  small  portion  of  the  two 
lower  Arcades,  their  beauty  is  so  perfect,  that  they  sen'e  as 
the  canon  of  the  true  proportions  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders,  when  used  in  the  same  building. 

To  the  architect,  therefore,  these  mutilated  remains  of  the 
theatre  of  MarceUus  may  be  useful,  and  in  liis  e^e  beautifid ; 
but  to  the  common  observer  they  can  only  be  disgusting. 

I  had  been  told  that  a  palace  had  been  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  of  MarceUus — but  such  a  palace !  Good 
heavens,  could  you  but  behold  it !  Could  you  but  see  the 
dens,  surrounded  by  filth,  and  inhabited  by  abandoned  vice, 
squalid  penury,  and  revolting  wretchedness,  which  bear  the 
name ! 

The  noble  family  of  Orsini,  (once  so  princel}^  and  power- 
ful,) who  possessed  it,  are  lituniUy  beggars,  and  it  is  now 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people. 

Thinking  that  the  inside  might  present  something  more 
pleasing  than  the  exterior  promised,  we  all  entered  upon  a 
narrow  staircase,  which  so  grievously  molested  our  olfactory 
nerrefli  that  all  the  pairiy,  except  myself,  turned  back  at  the 
threahdid.  ^  I  went  thioiiffh  it,  and  got  into  a  modem  court 
adorned  with  a  baa  leliei  of  a  gladiator  fighting  with  a  lion, 
and  two  beautifully  sculptured  marble  aaicoph^. 

Nothing  mofe  waa  to  be  aeen:  I  billowed  the  internal 
aweep  of  one  of  the  ancient  conidora  a  little  way,  but  waa 
glad  to  return. 

Like  almost  all  the  nuns  of  Borne,  the  tiieatre  of  Map- 
eeillua  aerred,  duxing  the  diaaatroua  timea  ctf  dvil  war,  aa  the 
fltrong-hohl  one  of  iHia  turbulent  noblea.  It  waa,  I  think, 
the  fiunily  of  the  Savelli  who  reigned  here,  the  petty  despota 
of  tiie  flndent  Buatreaa  of  the  world. 
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LETTEE  XXYII. 

PoBTicos. — The  Pobtico  of  Ooxxtuu 

Of  all  the  noble  Porticos  of  Ajboknt  MameyA.tcs^poiBalbr  of 
the  Pofltico  of  Oetayia  alone  remains.   It  waa  one  Of  tbe 

many  works  of  magnificence  with  .which  Angustua  adoiaied 
the  city  he  enslaved;  and  iu  honour  of  his  sister,  the  yir- 
tuous  and  neglecte  d  wife  of  Antony,  he  called  it  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  as  lu;  had  abready, given  iiie  name  of  her  lamented 
son  to  the  adjoining  theatre  of  Maicelliia,  to  which,  indeed^ 
it  was  an  app^idage.  There  the  people  used  to,  loiter  belim 
the  play  began,  and  there  .theyJbiwl  ahdt^  ^whsa  vdmen 
from  it  by  sudden  storms. 

The  Portico  of  Octavia  consisted'-Tbiui^kpka  ^will  do  mofie 
to  make  you  understond  it  than  a  long  ^description,  and  I 
therefore  subjoin  a  copy,  reduced  fioom  a  fragment  of  the 
iclmography  of  Eome,  which  contains  a  part  of  this  Portico. 
— It  consisted,  as  you.  may  see,  of  a  double  line  of  marble 
columns,  enclosing  a  large  obloQg  square;  and  although 
accessible  at  every  intercolumniation,  it  had  also  two  grand 
entrances  in  the  narrower  ends.  This  magnificent  double 
colonnade  was  roofed,  so  as  to  give  shelter  and  shade  to 
those  who  walked,  lounged,  or  talked  within  it.  Thus  the 
weather  presented  no  obstacle  to  exercise  or  amusement, 
and  at  pleasure  they  could  scelc  the  open  part  in  the  eentre, 
where  stood  the  Temples  of  Ji^iter  and.  iIubOj  the  iirst  in 
Eome  that  were  built  of  marble. 

Pliny  relates,  that,  by  mistake,  the  statues  of  the  god  and 
goddess  were  carried  to  the  vrrong  temples  ;  and  the  super- 
stitious people,  conceiving  the  stupidity  of  the  porters  to  be 
the  will  of  the  deities,,  durst  not  remove  them,  sp  that  the 
statue  of  Jove  continued  to  stand  in  the  Temple  of  Juno, 
and  his  was  occupied  by  her  image,  although  the  sculpture 
and  painting  with  which  each  was  adorned  represented  the 
symbols  of  the  deity  for  which  they  were  original] designed. 

These  temples  were  built  by  MeteUus,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  Portico  itself  sometimes  goes  by  his  name.  Many 
of  the  beautiful  columns  which  composed  it  are  built  up  in 
the  miserable  houses  of  the  Jews  which  now  cover  its  ancient 
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fliee*  We  went  to  a  wretohed  kble  (No.  11,  Via  M  8a» 
jbt^fdo  tf»  Feiekend)^  fvbece  we  aaw.iliiee  suigmfieeiit  fluted 
Ocomtluaa  cohmuwi  of  GreenuL  marble,  supposed  to  be 
rxeDuinB  of  the  Temple  of  Juno,  beome  tbat  of  Jupiter-mt 
Ionic.  l%is  is  gameied  £ram  FUnj,  who  zektoe,  tiiat  the 
S^Mten  ttrcfaiteets  #lio  built  this  temple,  being  denied  pei- 
tmiseion  to  put  their  .names  upon  their  work,  derised  a 
method  of  eluding  this  law.  They  were  oalled  9amnt»  and 
JBt^mcm,  which  signify  a  lizard  ana  a  fr€^ ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  carved  the  figures  of  these  reptiles  in  the  Ionic  oapitajs 
of  the  temple.  S^ow  the  little  industrious  minuteness  of 
antiquaries  has  enabled  them  to  detect  an  Ionic  capital 
marked  with  these  singular  figures,  in  the  okl  Church  of 
Lorenzo  Jmri  le  Mura.  This  diseoyery  was  an  erent  of 
great  impoitaiu^  to  all  the  tiibe  j  end  iN^ardini,  Yenuti,  and 
W  inkelman,  seyerally  make  mention  of  tiiem,  and  enter  into 
long  discussions — which  1  wiU  spare  you — as  to  whether  this 
be  OTIC  of  the  columns  in  question  or  not.* 

I  ^^  as,  however,  amused  \\'ith  tlie  downright  decision  of 
the  aiUlior  of  one  of  the  profound  Itinerarj  of  Rome,  upon 
the  merits  of  this  capital,  wliich  Wiiikehnan  (whom  we  liavo 
hitherto,  it  would  seem,  erroneously  considered  a  toltu  al)lo 
critic)  pronouuced  to  be,  "  L'mi  des  plus  beaux  chapiteaux 
do  ton  to  rantiquite;"  but  which  this  great  judge  modestly 
assures  us  is  far  too  bad  to  have  been  executed  at  any  such 
period.  *'  WiiLkelman,"  he  says,  "  thought  he  had  found,  in 
one  of  the  Tonic  capitals  of  this  church,  the  frog  and  lizard 
sculptured  Ijy  tiio  Spartan  architects,  Saurus  and  liatraeus. 

troppo  sono  in  fdici  queste  soultwte  j^er  j^oterle  referire  al 
huon  tempo  di  rui  parla  I^linio.^^ 

In  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  it  is  said,  painters  used  to 
exhibit  their  works  for  the  admiration  or  criticism  of  tho 
public.  It  was,  besides,  permanently  decorated  with  paint- 
ings and  statues  by  the  most  celebrated  masters.  Pliuy 
particularly  mentions  a  Yenus  of:  singular  beauty,  the  work 
of  Phidias,  iHiidi  stood- in  it  ;t  and  as  it  is  gei^rally  belieyed 

*  Pliny  says,  "in  columbanun  spiria;'*  an  epidiet,  <Mie  would  thinks 
sofficiently  doseriptiYe  of  the  ToUites  iX-mt  iMdeeolaaui;  bofttaiwh 
caTilling  liss  arisen  upon  it.  In  the  Ioniei»|iitalsiSt  Loseiuov  ti^ie 
frog  is  sculptured  iustead  of  the  rose,  in  the  eye  of  one  volute,  and  OD 
the  other  the  lizard,  in  its  own  natural  pofltuje^  encixcles  the  ZOM, 

t  Pliny,  Nat  HiBt.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  0. 
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4be  VenuB  do  Medidb  was  found  here,  I  wonder  it  hns  nem 
lieen  miDposed  to  be  that  rery  atatoe.  The  graoe»  beauty, 
and  finian  of  ita  atjle,  however,  ao  remote  from  the  aeTeiitr 
and  grandeur  of  &at  of  fhidba,  I  ahonld  suppoae^  woidd 
prove  it  xneonteBtabfy  the  work  of  a  hkter  and  more  poliahed 
age,  even  if  it  were  certain  that  it  was  found  in  thia  rortico ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  many  pretend  that  it  was  discovered  in 
the  Villa  Adriana.  I  should  not  have  thought  a  Yemu 
suited  to  the  geniua  of  Phidias,  any  more  than  laughiDg 
Oupida  and  Qiaoea  to  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  a 
love  song  to  the  muse  of  Dante. 

One  of  the  three  public  libranes  which  Borne  poaaeaaed  in  • 
the  Aueostaa  age,  was  in  this  Portico. 

Another  was  in  the  Portico  of  Liberty,  on  the  Aventine 
Mount,  formed  by  Afiinius  Pollio,  in  the  Hepublican  age, 
which  Pliny  tells  us  was  the  first  public  library  in  the  world; 
and  the  third  in  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.  Sylla 
carried  off  the  libraiy  of  Apellicon  from  Athena  to  Borne  ;* 
but  we  hare  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  placed  in  hb 
own  houae,  and  neyer  became  public  property. 

The  remains  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia  stands  in  what  I 
am  con^ced  is  the  filthiest  apot  upon  the  whole  &ce  of  the 
globe.  It  is  the  Pescheria,  or  fish-market ; — ^the  Ghetto,  or 
crowded  quarter  where  the  Jews — whatever  be  their  num- 
bers— are  condenmed  to  reside;  and  while  miles  of  unin- 
habited ground  are  comprised  within  the  walls  of  Eome — 
while  it  beeomes  yearly  more  insalubrious  from  its  desertion, 
and  more  deserted  from  its  insalubrity— these  poor  Israelites 
are  cooped  up  in  a  ^confined  hole,  the  dirt,  tlie  stench,  and 
the  disgusting  appearance  of  which,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  conceive. 

I  thoug:ht  its  smells  were  enough  to  breed  a  pestilence ; 
but  it  is  »ing^ar,  and  apparently  rather  an  unaccountable 
fact,  that  this  very  spot,  with  its  narrow  lanes,  crowded 
population,  and  extremity  of  filth,  is  the  herilthiest  quarter 
in  Kome,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  most  hardy  and  robust. 
This  crowded  population,  indeed,  must  be  considered  its 
security  against  the  scourge  of  the  miliaria,  which  affects  the 
more  deserted  parts  of  Some  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
desertion ;  and,  indeed  it  is  obvious  that  the  city,  but  for  its 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  &c 
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inhabitants,  would  be  as  unhealthy  as  the  death-ffiTiiur  Cam* 
pagna  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  afl  sides.    ^  ^ 

In  opposition  to  all  tlie  rules  that  theory  and  experience 
have  estfiblislicd  in  other  to^wns  :  in  Eome  the  most  nnhealthv 
arts  are  the  high,  the  open,  and  the  airy ;  and  the  most 
ealtiiy,  the  low,  the  crowded,  and  the  filthy. 
Possibly  the  abundant  gaps  and  discomforts  of  their  houses, 
which,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  drive  the  inhabitants  to 
live  a  (rreat  deal  out  in  the  o|)eii  air,  and  keep  them 
thoroughly  ventilated  when  they  do  stay  within  doors — as 
well  as  the  fineness  of  the  climate — may  obviate  some  of  the 
bad  effects  usually  experienced  in  colder  countries,  l>om  this 
condensed  population  and  congregated  filth.  How  ever  this 
may  be,  the  fact  of  its  superior  salubrity  is  undeniable. 

The  I^oman  Jews  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
capli\  ('s  whom  Titus  led  from  Jerusalem.  But  Jews  inha- 
bited liome  long  before  that  period  j  lor  at  the  death  of  Julius 
Cassar,  they  were  amongst  the  number  of  his  mourners.* 
Claudiu8,t  too,  "  banished  all  the  Jews  from  the  cit^-,  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  they  were  continiudly  raismg  at 
the  instigatbn  of  one  CkrMui**  It  was  probably  the 
doctrine  of  Okmif  and  not  the  cabals  of  any  &ctious  living 
Jew,  that  occaatoned  the  commotionB  here  aHluded  to. 

But  I  must  return  again  to  the  Portico  of  Octam^  in 
which,  with  all  mj  effi>rto,  I  neyer  adyanoe  am  fiurther.  Its 
remains,  however,  may  soon  be  described.  They  consist  of 
a  small  part  of  one  of  the  andmt  entraneea,  in  which  may  be 
traced  tne  sum  total  of  four  Corinthian  coliunns,  and  three 
pilasters  of  white  marble,  much  hidden  by  brick  walls.  These, 
with  a  part  of  the  andeat  pediment,  blotched  oyer  with  some 
ugly  painted  saints,  are  the  sole  ancient  remains  of  the 
Portico*  But  you  must  go  to  both  of  the  outside  s,  and 
examine  well  the  inside,  and  hunt  on  foot  amidst  incon- 
ceivable  filth,  before  you  can  see  these  broken  brick  waUs, 
and  half-hid  columns.  The  tottering  pediment  lias  been 
supported  by  an  arch  built  in  the  low  ages,  but  with  Boman. 
brick.  The  cause  of  this  singular  care  in  propping  up, 
instead  of  pulling  do^vn  an  old  ruin,  was  explained  when  our 
Cicerone  pointed  out  to  ub  that  this  fragment  of  the  Pronaos 

*  Suet.  Jul.  Csesar^  S(»» 
t  Saet.  CUuidiiis,  2A. 
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of  the  ancient  Portico,  ha«  had  the  lionour  of  somng  as  a 
court  to  a  ^vretched  little  church  behind  it,  called  the  Holy 
An^el  of  the  Fish-Market — (Sanf  Angela  de'  JPescheria!j 
And  as  in  those  early  times  it  wna  essential  to  every  church 
to  have  a  court  in  front  ol'  it,  in  iinitiition  of  the  area  of  a . 
Pagan  temple,  the  poor  remains  of"  tliia  noble  Portico  were 
saved  from  destruction,  because  it  was  more  troublesome 
aad  expensive  to  build  a  new  court  than  to  keep  up  the 
old  one. 

The  brick  aiebes  at  tlie  ndiB  (oH' Iteziglii  and.  left  of 
the  modem  axch  in  finmt),  an  maeaat,  and- are  supposed  to 
hum  fonaed.tiie  kteni.eiitnttieer  to  tiii»earianEm  of  ifae- 

The  inMnption  noir  ifiieMiiiii^  upm  tlw  EMm  atteste 
its  Testontioai  after  te,  by  SeptiniiirSemriis  and  OaracaUa. 
Ltlimk  tbeie  is  nothing  mm  wovl^  notie^abont'the  Portico 
of  Octaviay  wlneh,  truth  to  BBijr,  is  the  most-  ffltfa^^  and  alxmt 
the  least  ixKterefltingy  cf  tfae^  anttqaities  cf  Bene. 

IiETIXSBr  XKVJIL—TaB  AimBKBiLnue; 

The  first  Amphitheatre  irhiefa  we  hear  of  at  Borne;  was 
biult  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  Statylioa  l^soms,*  and  it  is 
belieyed  some  vestiges  of  it,  or  of  some  other  Amphitheatre 
were  discovered  in  an  excaivation  that  was  once  made  u{K>n 
Honte  Citorio.t  OaHgola  began  an  Amphitheatre  wmeh 
was  left  unfinished^]:  Nero  erected  one  of  wood«§ — ^and 
Trajtti  built  one  of  stone  and  mortar,  whkh  was  destrojred 
by  JBDiidiian.||  Ihrcepting  these,  wMdi  for  the  most  part 
were  never  finished,  or  at  best  were  ephemeral^  Bdme 
possessed  only  the  flavian  Amphitheatre — ^the  stupendous 
Colosseum — tne  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  wbiohy 
indeed,  seemed  to  preclude  the  neeessify  of  any  other. 

The  Colosseum  is,  however,  a  modem  name ;  and  whether 
it  was  derived  from  the  colossal  size  of  the  building,  or  of 
the  statue  which  stood  before  it — and  whether  the  said 
statue  was  of  marble  or  of  bronze,  of  Apollo  or  of  Nero — 
are  points  that  have  been  much  andTsinly  discussed.  Upon 

*  Suet.  Augustas.  f  Nardini,  Roma^  Antica. 

X  Saet  Oaligala.  i  Suet  Km 
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these  momentous  questions  I  shall  only  oh^erxe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Pliny  somewhere  mentions — though  i  cannot 
recover  the  passage — that  Yespaisiau  substituted  the  head  of 
Apollo  for  that  of  !Nero  upon  Ins  colossal  statue — which, 
according;  to  him,  was  one  Imndred  and  twenty  feet  high; 
and,  theretore,  it  seenis  probabio,  that  the  Colossus  of  the 
Amphitheatre  was  this  identical  body  of  ^ero,  ])roHded  with 
the  new  and  less  obnoxious  hoad  of  Apollo ;  indeed,  m  those 
days,  the  heads  of  staiues  Avere  taken  oft*^^t]l  nearly  as  little 
ceremony  as  those  of  the  persons  they  represented ;  audit 
was  even  connuon  to  make  them  with  movable  heads,  in 
e^rder  that  the  anticipated  decapitation  might  be  more  easily 
xicconiplLshed.  Secondly,  I  would  observe,  that,  as  it  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  any  statue  of  such  magnitude — with 
whatever  head — was  standing  there  in  the  eighth  century, 
when  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  Colosseum,  I  conceive 
the  statue  has  notlnng  to  do  with  the  name,  and  that  it  has 
been  derived  from  the  magnitude  of  the  building. 

The  Yenerable  Bede,  who  died  in  a.  d.  735,  and  in  whose 
writings  this  appellation  is  first  found,  records  the  memorable 
prophecy  of  the  pilgrims  in  that  age :  "  While  the  Colosseimi 
stands,  Kome  will  stand — when  the  Colosseum  faib,  iiome 
will  fall — when  Rome  falls,  the  world  will  fall."* 

The  w^orld  was  very  near  its  fall,  indeed,  a  few  years  ago, 
if  its  fate  depended  on  that  of  the  Colosseum,  which  would 
inevitably  have  tumbled  down,  bad  it  not  been  propped  by 
the  immense  buttress  now  raised  against  the  tottering  extre- 
mity of  its  broken  circle,  winch  was  begun  by  the  Pope, 
carried  on  by  the  French,  and  finished  by  the  Pope.  But 
I  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  have  got  to  the  fall  of 
the  Colosseum  before  I  have  related  its  erection. 

This  wonderful  Aniphiiheatre  was  the  work  of  only  four 
years.  Yespasian  began  to  build  iL  upon  the  site  of  is^ero's 
great  pond,  which  he  had  drained  scarcely  two  years  before 
his  death;  and  two  years  ailerwards,  it  was  finished  at  the 
close  of  the  short  reign  of  Titus,  w  lio  lived  to  dedicate  it  by 
the  slaughter  of  five  thousand  wild  bea^tb,!  before  he  fell, 
the  first  victim  of  the  inluiman  D^mitian,  who  was  suspected 

*  See  concluding  chapter  ol  the  Decline  and  FalL 
1 8i0t.  Titos,  Tii 
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of  having  commenced  his  remorseless  career  hj  the  mnrder 
of  his  brother.* 

The  exterior  of  the  Colosseum^ — or  Mavian  Amphitheatre, 
as  it  was  called  ia  the  times  of  the  liomans — is  composed  of 
four  orders.  The  three  first  are  JJoric,  loTiic,  and  Corintliian 
open  arcades ;  aud  above  them  the  attic  ia  sihstaintd  by 
Corinthian  pilasters.  However  deficient  in  some  minuter 
points  of  correctness  particular  parts  may  be,  no  eye  can 
uil  to  be  struck  witii  the  granaeur  and  symmetiy  of  the 
whole,  which  1%  ^haps,  the  noblest  builduiff  in  the  world. 
You  gaze  en  it  with  imntiated  admiration ;  put  the  beanity 
and  refinement  of  the  arts  which  adonm  it»  Ibrm  a  atfildmg 
eontmat  to  the  barbariam  of  tiie  pnposea  for  whidh  it  was 
erected.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  find  ont  a  faulty  (and 
one  must  aeek  for  it — it  does  not  sugeest  itself)  I  diould 
aay  that  the  Doric  is  scarcely  suffidemy  massive  t  for  the 
base  of  sndi  a  building ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  it,  the 
Ionic  and  Corinihian  orders  are  too  solial  But  tbe  fimlt 
lies  in  the  Doric,  which  gives  tiie  saperincombent  ordem 
an  appearance  of  heaviness. 

We  miss  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  frieze ;  and  though 
its  plainness  might  be  pardoned,  and  even  thought  to  give 
greater  simplicity  to  the  whole,  the  repetition  ox  the  same 
Meze,  in  the  Ionic,  is  offensive,  and  has  an  air  of  poverty. 

In  Eome,  we  see  nothing  of  the  ancient  Grecian  Doric — 
the  fluted  columns  without  pedestals — ^the  first  and  grandest 
of  all  styles  of  architecture.  But  however  noble  in  itself,  it 
would  have  been  misplaced  in  this  building.  It  would  not 
have  accorded  with  the  superincumbent  orders,    its  pro- 

{ portions  are  too  solid,  and  its  simplicity  too  great,  to 
larmouizn  ^.Titli  otliers.  It  should  always  stand  alone,  in  its 
O'wn  native  majesty,  as  in  the  incomparable  Temples  of 
Pa^Btiim.  But  the  Colosseum  owes  its  oeauty  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole,  rather  than  the  perfection  of  the  parts ; 
its  immensity  awes  us  into  admirfition. 

It  certainly  held  eighty  thousand,  or,  according  to  most 

*  And  yet  It  is  related,  that  this  monster  had  at  first  such  an  abhor- 
rence to  the  shedding  of  blood,  Uiat  he  mourned  even  over  the  dcat)i  of 
animals,  and  endeavoored  to  prohibit  the  eaciifice  of  oxen. — Yidd 
tiuet.  Dom. 

t  Tho  M^i  of  the  Doric  colmnziB  is  nine  dimouteni  and  a  half* 
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accounts,  eighty-sovcn  thousand  spectators;  and  by  filling 
up  the  staircases,  and  standing  wherever  there  was  a  space, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  people  are  supposed  to 
have  crowded  in  to  see  the  games.  This  computation,  of 
course,  includes  the  wooden  galleries  at  the  top. 

In  the  Podium,  or  front  circle,  was  the  Suggestus,  or 
canopied  box  of  the  Emperor,  the  seats  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Consuls,  Senators,  and  all 
personages  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state.  They  were 
defended,  it  is  said,  with  a  parapet,  a  grating,  and  horizontal 
spikes  of  iron,  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  o*.  the 
wild  beasts.  It  13  curious,  however,  that  in  the  .Ajnphi- 
theatrc  of  Pompeii,  which  remakis  as  entire  and  fresh  ad  if 
the  games  had  been  given  yesterday,  none  of  these  safe- 

fuartU  are  to  be  seen ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  when 
viewed  it,  that  the  Foditun  might  be  a  dignified,  but  would 
be  fdx  ftom  a  deniable  8ituatioQ«  Q!3iat  the  augiut  Bomons, 
homver,  were  effectually  defended  fsom  the  jaws  of  the 
lions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  |  and*  at  all  events,  their  safety 
fiignifies  Httle  to  us  now. 

Above  the  JBodnm^  the  gradm^  ot  enlarging  circle  of  seats, 
were  divided  by  a  horizontal  division  into  three  praemc- 
ikmei,  each  of  which  comprised  the  rows  contained  in  the 
height  of  one  corridor.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  had  twenty-four  ranges  of  seats,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Equestrian  order,  or  knights,  Avhose  badge  of 
distinction  waa  a  gold  ring.  Like  those  of  Consular  rank 
they  were  seated  on  cushions  (j^uknUi)*  The  second,  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  sixteen  rows,  was  occupied  with  ' 
the  more  honourable  order  of  citizens;  and  the  uncovered 
marble  seats  of  the  t]ard.pnBcinctio  above,  called  JPopularia^ 
were  filled  with  the  unprivileged  classes,  diminishing  in  oon* 
sequenee  as  they  ascended.  Last  of  all,  at  the  very  top- 
as  the  most  unworthy — sat  the  women,  in  a  wooden  gallery ; 
for  that  despised  sex  was  by  law  excluded  from  the  seats  of 
the  men,  who  appropriated  all  the  best  to  themselves ;  an 
jii  riLn'^ement  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  aro^ues  a  very 
uucMiviablo  state  of  society.  'J1ii«?,  too,  was  an  11111  )rovemcnt, 
or  rt  lirienient  in  manners ;  originally  they  were  not  thus 
banisiied  the  presence  of  the  lords  of  the  creation.  This 
gallery  itself,  according  to  some  accounts,  supported  a  ter- 

VOL*  I.  IT 
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race,  from  whence  those  excluded  from  eveiy  other  Btaiioix 
soiicjht  to  ohtaiu  a  distant  peep  of  the  games. 

Tlie  ranges  of  seats  which  encircled  the  interior  of  the 
buildinfj,  were  exactly  like  steep  steps,  aud  were  divided 
"v  erticully  by  narrow  stairs  of  more  giudual  ascent,  which 
led  straight  from  top  to  bottom,  through  all  the  prccciuc^ 
tiones,  cutting  the  Amphitheatre  perpendicularly  into  divi- 
sions. The  apace  between  each  of  these  staircases  wa$ 
called,  ^Km  ita  triangnlar,  or  wedge-like  fooD,  a  OWnMtf . 

There  were  00  great  a  nmnber  of  entraniseBy  or  VomUorioi, 
from  the  conidcKn^  that  the^  whole  of  this  amaeing  crowd 
could  aaaemble  or  disperse  without  the  anudleat  difiEicully  or 
confadoii;  and  to  the  Arena  there  was  free  aeceas  hj  the 
two  great  arches  of  entrance  at  the  oval  ends. 

^e  sturcasea  and  seats  were  of  marble,  with  which  the 
wbole  of  the  interior  is  supposed  to  have  been  lined.  The 
Arena  was  open,  but  the  seats  were  shaded  by  a  moYaUe 
canvas  awning,  (vela^  or  velariaf*)  to  protect  the  spectators 
from  the  sun.  It  was  a  favourite  diversion  of  one  of  the 
Emperors  (I  forget  which)  to  throw  the  sun  suddenly  ful) 
in  the  face  of  some  of  his  £tvourites,  bj  pulling  the  corda 
that  regulated  its  motions.  When  the  sun  was  insufferably 
hot,  Cmigola  used  to  order  the  awning  to  be  taken  off,  and 
forbid  any  one  to  be  let  out.t  Over  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Kero  was  extended  a  canony  of  cloth,  painted  asure,  tQ 
resemble  the  sky,  and  spottea  xnth  stars. 

The  only  sports,  I  believe,  except  the  naval  fights  of  the-. 
Naumachia,   ever  exhibited  in  the  Amphitheatre,  wero 
,    combats  of  wild  beasts  against  gladiators,  or  of  gladiators 
against  each  other.*    Sometimes,  indeed,  the  enli^ht(Mied 
XLomans  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  exquisitely  gi:a,tilying 

*  Juvenal,  Sat.  iv.  line  182. 

fSuet.  Cali^r.  2(1.  Nero  carried  imprisonment  in  places  of  amuse- 
ment still  farther.  During  liia  own  musical  performance  in  the  Theatre 
at  Oljmpia,  he  confined  the  unfortunate  audience  until  children  were 
bom  there,  and  aeveral  penoos,  feigning  themselves  dead,  were  carrieck 
•at  for  their  ftneraL — Svet  Hero,  26. 

t  The  numbers  and  frequency  of  these  auBignBnr7  sports  are  almost 
beyond  belief.    After  tlic  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  they 
were  exhibited  for  four  months,  without  the  ce^sfition  of  a  sincrle  day» 
Ten  Liiousand  gladiators  fought,  and  cicvcu  thuuiaiiil  wild  bciioto  were . 
slam.— Vide  Bio.  Iff. 
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gpectacle  of  wild  boar-^ts  tearinc:  to  pieces  condemned  male- 
factors,''^ or  innocent  Christ  lans  exposed  defenceless  to  their 
rage.  Small  bas-reliefs  found  in  the  catacombs,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Museo  Sncm  of  the  Yatican  Library,  represent 
these  martj'Ts  awaiting  the  loosenini^  of  the  chained-up  liori, 
raging  to  devour  them.  Human  nature  can  sen  reply  beaL' 
to  picture  a  e^ituation  of  such  overpowering  li onor,  or 
adequately  estunate  the  inviyicible  constancy  and  bubiime 
fortitude  of  those  who  voluntanlj  supported  its  tn meuilous 
tortures.  While  we  adore  the  nn  uutry  of  the  liero  who 
braved  a  death  of  glory  and  honour,  and  the  patriot  who 
perished  for  his  country  amidst  its  plaudits  and  its  tear^, 
let  us  not  be  insensible  to  the  transcendant  virtue  of  tho 
divine  spirits  who  Ruljinilied  to  this  revolting  and  igno- 
minious end  for  the  sake  of  their  (iod.  The  cold-hearted 
ridicule  of  this  deriding  age,  which  has  levelled  its  attacks 
against  some  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  has  not 
spared  the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs  ;  and  the  absurd 
legends  of  monkisli  fraud  and  credulity  have  unhappily  given 
support  to  its  mockery.  But  the  paper  crown  cannot  debase 
.  the  royalty  of  true  virtue ;  and  the  heart  must  be  cold  that 
will  not  woi-ship  its  image,  and  pay  homage  to  its  worth, 
however  taunted  or  reviled.  Perhaps  there  may  be  others, 
like  me,  whose  admiration  is  heightened  by  the  internal  con- 
sciousness that  the  constaiicj  they  praise  they  could  not 
emulate. 

In  the  reign  of  Caligula,  the  wild  beasts  for  tho  Amphi- 
theatre were/ed  with  condemned  criminal  whenever  cattle 
were  dear!* 

That  brutal  madman,  Commodus,  who  used  to  call  himself 
Hercules,  and  go  about  dressed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  brand- 
ishing a  club,  with  his  hair  sprinkled  with  gold-dust,  to 
imitate  the  glory  of  the  sun,  frequently  fought  in  the 
Amphitheatre  as  a  gladiator,  and  killed  both  gladiators  and 
v»  iid  beasts.  It  is  a  tliousand  pities  he  had  not  rather  been 
killed  a  wiid  beast  himself  He  had  once,  indeed,  very 
nearly  been  murdered  here;  not  iu  the  arena,  but  in  the 
private  passage  froiu  the  Ini|)erial  I'alace  to  ft,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  tlie  hrst  conapu'ators,  but  unfortunately  escaped 
Jtroin  their  hands. 

-         •  Suet.  Calig.  2T.  t  Suet.  Calig.  27. 
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When  a  gladiator  wa8  Tanauiahed  and  ^hicfwn  upon  1^ 
ground,  Mb  life  was  nol*  at  toe  diapoeal  of  his  antagoniaty 
but  of  the  apectatora*  If  they  granted  him  mercy,  they 
preaaed  the  tnumb  down  if  tbaj  commanded  hia  death, 
thej  held  it  up»  and  the  conqueror  inatantly  muxdeied 
him. 

It  18  acarccly  conceiTable  the  poaaibiUty  of  the  mandate, 
thua  deliberately  given,  to  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  pant- 
ing boBom  of  a  farmed  and  unoffending  suppliant.  Neither 
do  I  nndmtand — since  in  such  a  multitude  tnere  must  haye 
been  great  diversity  of  opiniou,  and  some  at  least,  in  every 
case,  would  be  found  to  lean  to  the  natural  aide  of  mercy — 
bow  the  Tictors  gathered  the  aeoae  of  the  apectatora  from 
this  sign. 

The  fall  of  the  Ampbitbeatre  may  be  rapidly  traced*  It 
was  first  lepaiied  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Under  Macrinna  it 
waa  burnt — an  accident,  if  an  accident  it  was,  that  seems 
•«omewbat  inexplicable,  tbough  it  ia  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  lightning.f  The  wooden  gallery  at  tbe  top,  and 
Jill  tbe  seats,  (wbicb  some  suppose  were  covered  with  wood,) 
were  consumed,  and  such  was  the  devastation,  that  during 
jnany  years  the  games  wore  obligor!  to  he  celebrated  in  the 
Circus,  and  the  reigns  and  the  repairs  of  tiuree  emperors 
were  requisite  for  its  restoration.  Tlie  annals  of  Helioga- 
balus,  and  the  medals  of  Alexander  8everus  and  Grordian, 
celebrate  their  labours  in  its  repairs  and  embelllHhments, 
though  that  term  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  misahapeu 
columns  and  hideous  sculpture  attributed  to  the  degenerate 
reign  of  tbe  latter  emperor,  which  were  dug  up  in  the  late 
excavations,  and  are  now  standing  in  the  Arena. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  oscillations  of  ( lain  age  and  repair, 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  Imye  been  uninjured  not  only  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  fights  of  gla- 
diators were  celebrated  for  the  last  time,;J;  but  ev(  n  iu  the 
ttixth  eejLitmy,^  when  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  "svitk  human 

*  PoUicem  prtniere,  was  the  si^  given  to  spare  his  life ;  FoUicem 
teeriere,  to  nraider  htm.  Pliny,  lib.  ZKviiL  cap.  5. 
f  Dion.  Erodian* 

:^  A.  D.  404.  In  presence  of  Honorius. 
i    o.  623,  In  the  reign  of  ITheodoric. 
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beings  for  the  last  tune  moTed  the  just  indignation  of  the 
Christian  Fathers.* 

Even  at  a  considerablj  later  period,  (the  eighth  century,) 
the  Colossenm  is  supposed^  from  the  reports  of  the  pilgrims^f 
to  have  been  entire;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  its 
destruction  having  begun  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  it 
was  eonyerted  into  the  stronghold  of  a  Boman  baron;  and 
thus,  by  a  sort  of  retributire  justice,  the  building  that  minis- 
tered in  one  age  to  the  guuty  passion  of  the  Romans  for 
Mood,  became,  in  another,  the  instrument  of  their  own 
oppression  and  destruction. 

It  was  one  of  the  numerous  castles  of  the  Frangipani 
£imily,  who  seem  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  system 
of  fortresses  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  encircling 
the  Imperial  Palace  on  the  Palatine,  which  they  also  occu- 
pied. The  Arch  of  Titus  and  of  Constantine,  the  Scpti- 
7x>nium  of  Sevenia,  the  ruined  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  the 
Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifontis,  were  theirs;  as  well  as  the 
immense  fabric  of  the  Colosseum,  to  which  Popes  and  Anti- 
popes  successively  rcortod  for  protection.  It  ^rns  stormed 
and  l)osien;ed,  taken  and  retaken;  it  was  partially  yielded  to 
1lie  Aniiibaldi;  it  was  regained  by  the  FranL;ij)ani;  but 
though  it  changed  its  masters,  it  continued  a  fortress  till  the 
1>eoriTniiii<r  of  the  fourteenth  centurji  when  its  hostile  occu* 
pation  was  finally  relinquished. 

Yet,  even  in  that  ao;e,  the  blood  of  men  and  beasts  was 
once  more  mingled  in  savap^e  combat  on  this  Arena.  On 
the  third  of  September,  1332,  it  was  the  scone  of  a  bull-light, 
atteuded  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  chivah'ous 
spirit  of  a  solemn  tournament,  but  with  a  far  more  tragical 
termination — for  eighteen  of  the  young  and  noble  champions 
who  entered  the  Bsts,  bearing  on  their  shields  romantic 
devices  emblematical  of  their  passion,  perished  in  the  un- 
equal conflict  with  fiirious  wild  bulls,  which  they  encoun- 
tered singly.   But  it  will  become  me  best  to  pass  over  in 

*St  AvgosUn,  I  believe,  Inveiglis  agalnrt  them  witii  virtiuntB  elo* 
qnenee;  but  I  quote  his  authority  at  second  hand.   In  the  preceding 

century,  a  Christian  poet  (Prudentiu?)  had  vcnttircd  to  address,  even  to 
an  iniit  ri  il  ear,  a  pathetic  and  ispirited  remonstrance  &£^UliBt  these 
lavage  combats,  bo  revolting  to  religion  and  humanity, 
t  Tide  Gibbon's  Decline  and  FaU,  last  chapter. 
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ejlanoe  what  has  been  alieadj  so  ably  desonbed  hj  tiie  pea 

of  Gibbon.* 

The  Amphitheatre  was  converted  into  a&  bospital  hj  the 
brethren  of  the  SamcUt  8amctanimi  Conqiaiiy,  ait  the  end  oi 
the  fourteenth  oentiuy;  and  aa  their  anna  aze  atill  naible^ 
paii^ted  on  the  nnnad  arcades  on  the  aouthem  aide,  tfa9 
Bomaa  antiquaries  infer  that  this  part  must  have  been 
djoatiioyed  before  that  time,  though  theie  is  no  iptenkm 
zeoord  of  its  spoliation*  To  me  the  pioof  does  not  seenn 
quite  so  oonckisive,  because  thc^  Coloaseom  was  the  aeknow-' 
todged  property  of  these  brethren,  even  in  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  seyenteen^  centuiy;  and  therefore  it  is  by  no 
iDjeans  clear,  that  the  anna  we  now  see  were  painted  in  iha 
fourteenth. 

The  indignant  Foggius  laments,  that  in  the  fifteenth 
contjAnr,  the  principal  part  of  its  stones  had  been  burnt  to 
lime;  but  Buvelj  this  must  refer  to  the  intfionor  coating, 
whidii  was  of  marble;  iot  Tiburtine  stone  would  acaaoely  & 
used  for  such  a  piu^se.f 

Duriun;  the  sixteenth  eentiuy,  it  seems  to  haive  been  fixst 
turned  into  a  ^uany.  All  the  noble  Romans,  Ghie^ha  and 
Ghibellines,  fnends  and  foes,  all  parties  and  factions,  agreed 
on  one  thing — to  pull  down  the  walls  of  the  Odoaeeum 
whenever  they  wanted  stones.  By  commcm  consent,  they 
made  a  written  compact  for  this  laudable  purpose;  and  tho 
Abbe  Barthelemy,  the  accurate  and  enlightened  author  of 
Anacharsis,  mentions  that  this  curious  dociunant  was  among 
the  archives  of  Eome.J 

It  is  related  in  many  old  books,  and  the  tiaulition  is  con- 

•  Vide  Gibboii  ii  Decline  and  Fall,  last  Chapter,  containing  an  inter^fc- 
jug  aeeoimt  of  the  Coloaseum,  and  of  the  xenudiiB  of  ancient  Rome. 

t  The  huge  blocks  of  Tibiirtinc  stone,  of  which  the  OoloeBeun  is  bnQt^ 
are  too  valuable  in  a  elty  which  is  twenty  miles  firom  a  quarry,  to  be 
used  for  lime.  This  scarcity  of  building  materials  in  Home,  has  been 
one  great  causo  of  the  destruction  of  ancient  edifices.  Carrying  the 
stonci}  for  St.  Beter's  cost  more  than  the  whole  expense  of  building  St. 
Fanl's.  Keither  canal%  railways,  nor  mm  maoiulainlfaition,  ftdlitsied 
the*  pasaagOy  from  the  Trftvertine  qnsiriei^  near  TItoU,  to  Borne — a 
distance  which  most  be  about  sizteen  or  eighteen  miles,  o?«r  eztsemelsr 
bad  and  rugged  roads. 

t  Gibbon's  Decline  and  last  Chapter,  p.  377.  It  has  nfiver 
fiincebeen  seen. 
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firmed  by  maonrold  men,  that  Cardinal  FaineBe,  a  nephew 
<rf  Paul  III  obtained,  after  mruik  importanit;.,  a  fretful 
permission  from  his  uncle  to  take  amy  t^o  stones  firoiii  this 
magnifioeiit  building  for  twdoe  ktmrw  only;  and  tliat  ])roiiting 
hj  the  license,  he  let  loose  an  armj  of  4000  workmen  to 
aaaail  its  walls.  It  may  be  imagined  the  eSdei»  of  the 
work  of  this  day! 

Pacts,  howerar^  aie  bo  difficult  to  ascertttn  in  Borne,  ficom 
the  total  disregard  to  troth  pie?alent  hexe — am  sorry  to 
aaj,  among  all  dasees — that  I  cannot  answer  for  this  state- 
ment* But  it  is  most  certain,  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  chariness  of  ihe  said  Pontiff,  when  he  restricted  its 
demolition  to  twelve  hours,  it  was  remorselessly  pulled  down 
during  his  pontificate;  and  it  is  at  that  period  (the  sixteenth 
century)  tnat  its  ruin  may  be  dated.*  It  was  then  that 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  Venetian  and  Famese  Palaces,  the 
Cancellaria,  the  Palatine  Summer-houses,  and  one-half  of 
the  buildings  of  Home,  were  erected  with  its  materials.  I 
could  forti^ve  Michael  Angelo  the  frightfulness  of  these 
Parnese  structures,  but  never  the  source  from  which  he  took 
the  stones.  Tt  seems  as  ii  the  sacrilege  he  committed  upon 
the  glorious  AM)rks  of  past  ages  cnst  a  speU  over  his  own;  for 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings  iie  raised  is  as  little  lionour- 
able  to  his  genius^  as  the  spoliation  of  the  Colosseum  to  hia 
taste. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Sixtus  Y.  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  woollen  manufactory  here,  but  fortunately  the  project 
failed.  The  sanctilication  of  its  remains,  about  the  middle 
of  the  Inst  century,  by  Benedict  XIA^.,  in  1ato  reniembranco 
of  the  blood  of  the  blessed  martyrs  who  were  saicriiiced  here, 
alone  paved  it  from  utter  destruction.  j 

yet,  even  after  it  was  declared  holv,  and  sacred  to  the  * 
memory  of  these  blessed  martyrs,  the  lowest  corridor  was 
converted  into  a  receptacle  of  dung  for  the  purpose  of  making 
saltpetre,  in  w^hich  state  it  remained  tiU  the  J- n  rich  came  and 
cleansed  this  Aui^eBn  stable.  There  w^as  a  lit  tie  hernutaQ:f\ 
with  its  chapel,  for  several  centuries,  in  the  Colosspuui ;  and 
it  never  failed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  hermit,  till  the  i'rencli 

"•The  TliontrG  of  "NfHrcelhis  also  scr?ed  as  one  of  the  quanies  of  this 
|>ri&celj  and  |jaiace-buiidmf;j  iamiiy. 
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came  and  shot  Mm ; — ^properly  enough,  indeedy  if  it  be  true 
that  he  had  been  giiilty  of  rofibery  and  murder. 

I  gave  the  Pope  considerable  credit  when  I  came  to  Borne 
and  found  workmen  employed  in  carrying  away  the  rabblBh 

of  this  old  den ;  but,  alas !  it  only  made  way  ior  a  new  one^ 
in  which  a  grey-bearded  capuchin  now  sits,  who,  I  suppose, 
acts  at  present  the  part  of  hermit,  and  who  begs  most  perti- 
naciously for  the  support  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  holy  eoula  in 
purgatory,  modestly  never  mentioning  iiimself. 

Endless  have  been  the  discussions  as  to  the  pavement  of 
the  Arena,  or  whether  it  had  any  pavement  at  all.  Some  of 
the  learned  maintain  it  w  an  co^-ered  with  wood,  and  had 
movable  lids,  or  trap-doors,  through  which  the  wild  beiists 
tjprung  up  from  below,  like  the  ghosts  in  a  play.  Others 
Bay,  the  wild  beasts  walked  in  at  the  sides,  like  regular  actors^ 
and  that  the  Arena  was  paved  with  marble. 

The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  whatever  the  permanent  floor- 
ing might  be,  it  was  uniformly  covered,  during  the  games, 
with  sand,  or  saw-dust,  (as  indeed  its  name  implies,)  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  wounded  men  and  beasts, 
and  prevent  the  ground  from  becomiag  slippery  with  gore. 

Tne  sand  was  frequently  covered  with  vermilion,  in  order 
that  the  stains  of  blood  might  not  ^hock  the  sight  of  the 
spectators. 

It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  or  not  the  ancient  Arena 
was  on  the  same  level  as  the  present.  Several  of  the  Koman 
antiquaries  maintain,  that  it  was  formerly  ten  feet  lower ; 
and,  although  they  iniist  all  have  seen  its  very  substmctions 
when  they  were  laid  baie  by  the  French,  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  settle  the  point  amongst  themselves. 

There  is  a  vaulted  subterraneous  passage  recently  dis- 
covered, which  terminates  in  the  Arena,  and  the  roof  of  which 
ib  L'xactly  below^  the  level  of  its  present  surface ;  but,  as  it 
huis  evidently  led  to  it,  I  conclude  it  must  have  been  upon 
the  same  level,  and  lliat  the  ancient  one  was  exactly  as  much 
below  the  pressent,  as  the  height  of  this  passage,  which  is  not 
very  great.  It  is  called  the  private  passage  of  the  emperors. 
If  so,  it  certainly  was  not  a  \  ery  magnificent  one.  It  is  now,, 
aa  it  always  must  have  been,  low  and  dark ;  for  its  stuccoed 
c^Iing  and  mosaic  pavement  still  remain.  It  leads,  too,  in 
a  direct  line  jaouth,  from  the  south  side  of  the  Colosseum,  * 
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while  the  Imperial  Palace  lies  to  the  north-west.  "  But," 
feay  the  antiqiAiries,  though  it  seetns  to  go  in  a  contrarr 
direction,  it  miist  have  taken  a  bend  round  to  the  palace.*' 
It  may  be  so ;  but  it  seems  a  singidar  contrivance  to  make 
the  emperors  doseribo  a  large  circle,  when  they  could  have 
come  in  a  straight  line ;  and  more  especialh  as  the  way  is  so 
dismal,  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  iot  the  pleasure  of 
the  walk. 

For  my  part,  I  suspect  this  pretended  privrito  passage  of 
the  emperors  to  have  been  the  passage  of  th(^  wdd  beasts. 
The  nature  of  the  animals,  indeed,  was  so  similar,  that  the 
mistake  is  little  more  than  in  name ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
passage  in  question  leads  dii-ectly  in  a  line  towards  their  dens 
— I  mean  the  wild  beasts — and  thereibre  I  cannot  help  sua- 
]iectin^  it  to  have  been  made  for  their  accommodation. 
iSome  of  lliese  dena  are  still  to  be  seen  below  the  convent  of 
iSt.  John  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  Coelian  Mount,  in  a  building 
called  by  the  absui  d  name  of  the  Ouria  Rostilia;  but  (for  a 
miracle)  all  the  antiquaries  seem  agreed  that  it  was  a  Viva-' 
rium  for  keeping  the  beasts  before  their  exhibition  in  the 
Colosseum.  1  saw  last  winter  one  of  the  iron  rings  to  ^^  liich 
they  had  been  fastened,  but  I  lately  sought  for  it  in  vain.  It 
lias,  however,  been  seen  by  many  ev  es  besides  mine ;  and 
tliis  circumstance  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  des* 
tination  of  the  building,  if  it  admitted  of  doubt.  It  is  mani- 
festly of  the  same  date,  and  built  of  the  same  materials,  as 
the  Colosseum,  ^^  hich  it  resembles  so  exactly,  that  one  might 
suppose  a  portion  of  the  Arcades  had  been  conveyed  up  the 
hill.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Domitian.  The 
grand  Vivarmm  was  near  the  Porta  Maggiore ;  but  its  dis- 
tance would  render  another  necessan^  near  the  Colosseum, 
for  the  wild  beasts  to  be  kept  in  before  they  were  bi ought 
out  J  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  down  every  lion  as  it 
was  wanted,  from  the  other  end  of  the  town.  But  though 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  Vivarium, 
I  think  it  but  fair  to  inform  you,  that  the  coiiiiiiunicatiou 
between  it  and  the  Colosseum,  by  means  of  the  low  vaulted 
passage,  is  merely  my  own  upunun,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
not  entitled  to  much  credit. 

The  holes  which  disfigure  the  exterior  of  the  Colosseum,  in 
the  part  that  remauis  perfect,  haye  excited  much  speculation. 
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*lliey  are  evidently  not  the  effects  of  chance  or  time,  but  of 
desigii  and  labmous  execution ;  but  why  they  were  made,  it 
is  not  ao  easy  to  discowr.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
ma  TO  get  at  the  crampa  tliat  fastened  the  stones  together; 
and  to  give  this  notion  some  shadow  of  probability,  it  has 
been  aupposed  that  l^ese  crampa  were  of  bionae.  But  we 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Eomans  would  use  a  very  costly 
metal,  compaiatiTely  imfit  for  their  jpuipoae,  when  a  Tecy 


bold  atone  waUa  togetiier,  iron  mi^ht.  The  cramps,  there* 
fcre,  if  any  there  were,  must  have  been  of  iron.  But  in  no 
part  of  the  wall  that  has  been  laid  open,  is  there  anyappeaj> 
ance  of  cramps,  or  of  tiie  holes  they  must  have  made.  Grant- 
ing, however,  there  wefe  aach  tiongs ;  sorely  it  must  bare 
cost  less  trouble  to  have  made  a  piece  of  iron,  (and  in  no  a^e 
was  that  art  forgotten,)  than  to  have  imdergone  the  incredible 
labour  of  boring  through  those  solid  blocks  of  stone,  to  get 
at  such  little  bits  of  it.  It  once  occurred  to  me  that  these 
might  be  flu  holes  in  wbieh  liie  poles  were  fixed  that  sup* 
]^ortedthe  Fe/ar2a,or  awning  of  the  Amphitheatre;  but  they 
could  only  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  biiilding,  andt&ese  are 
in  all  parts.  There  were  also  holes  for  pipes,  &om  which 
descended  showers  of  perfumesi(  but  these  holes  are  too  large 
and  too  irregular  for  that  purp  ose.  The  more  probable  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is,  that  these  holes  were  made  for  the 
that  supported  the  boo^  of  the  artisans,  who  crowded 
these  coniflors  with  their  temporary  shops  during  the  fairs 
held  here.*  If  that  won't  do,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
holes  may  hare  been  made  during  the  long  course  of  years 
that  the  Colossenm  was  a  fortress,  and  attacked  and  defended 
with  all  the  fury  of  civil  combat  ?  Or  if  this  does  not  satisfy^ 
you,  perhaps  they  were  made  at  the  period  that  the  people 
of  Borne  had  a  mania  for  searching  old  ruins  for  hidden  trea- 
atires, — in  one  of  which  paroxysms,  they  broke  into  the  little 
arch  of  Septimiiis  Severus,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  did 
an  infinite  deal  of  mischief  in  the  way  of  pulling  down  old 
w'alls ;  and  ransacked  every  imaginable  place  in  the  impro- 
fitable  search.  But  if  all,  or  none  of  these  causes  will  content 
you,  then  I  must  refer  you  to  the  elaborate  and  erudite  trea- 
tise written  by  an  ancient  bishop,  in  folio,  on  all  the  possiblo 
t^ibboa's  Dedlne  and  Fall,  last  Chapter.  Donati  Bmoa  Tetui^  ftc* 


?heap  one  was  well  adapted  to  it. 
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and  imposBtble  caiues  of  l^ese  holes: — tifae  aroect  of  wbicli 
profound  w<«k  was  so  i^paUing  to  me^  that  X  can  8;iye  no 
other  aooount  of  it  l^iaa  its  dimenskms :  but  I  think  md  task 
of  reading  it  through 'wiU  prove  a  suffident  atonement^  if  not 
cure,  for  your  incredulity. 

On  the  outside  of  tiie  Colosseum,  are  tiie  erumblingTe* 
mains  of  a  building  supposed  to  haye  been  the  8u3«m9f 
that  famous  fountain,  which  existed  even  in  Bepublicaa 
times;*  and d&a  having  been  dttBtrojed  by  INero,  and  re« 
stored  by  Domitian^t  continued,  during  many  ages,  to  refresh, 
with  its  fiist  failini^  waters,  the  thinty  combatants  in  the 
games  of  the  Amnhitheatve*! 

We  have  now  finished  tiie  survey  of  iiiiB  stupendous  edi« 
flee«  Since  it  was  ereotod,  what  changes  have  covered  l^e 
eurl^  t  New  arts,  new  institutions,  new  languages,  and  new 
rsligiona,  have  sprung  up ;  new  worlds  have  Been  discovered^ 
and  new  nations  have  advanced  to  civilisation,  and  sunk  into 
decay;  and  yet  the  Cdosseum  stands  in  its  ruins  unrivalled 
and  alone. 

But,  all  beautiful  as  it  is,  we  must  ever  regard  it  with 
mingled  admiration  and  horror.  It  is  laid  in  everlasting 
ruin,  like  the  gigantic  povm  that  raised  it.  What  eye,  in 
that  proud  day  of  its  dedieaHon,  when  the  Bomjm  sway  ex- 
tended over  every  part  of  tiie  known  woiid,  from  1^  confines 
of  India»  and  the  deserts  of  Africa,  to  utmost  Thule— what 
eye  could  then  hove  Ibreseen  the  fixture  fall  of  tiiat  buildinff 
meant  for  etemity — of  that  empire  that  grasped  at  infiniWl 
And  yet  may  we  not^  in  our  retroi^edaye  glance,  trace  the 
destroyer  of  both,  in  l^ose  very  vices  whidi  iAua  proud  frbric 
vras  destined  to  foster? 

Certainly,  if  the  charactm  of  nations  may  be  estimated 
fricmi  their  fitvourite  sports^  that  of  i^e  Bomans  must  bear 
the  stain  of  tide  blackest  eruelty.   No  nation,  in  ancient  or 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  57. 

t  CassiodoruSj  Chron.  Dom.  ix. 

t  There  is  a  fountain,  supposed  to  be  the  Meta  Sudans,  scniptured  hi 
bas  relief,  between  two  lions,  on  a  marble  tomb,  (in  the  shape  of  a  large 
tabi)  which  stuidfl  in  the  fizst  gallery-  of  the  YalieBii,  after  passing  the 
Gallery  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  right-hand  side.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  called  Jfeto,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  Meta  of  a 
Circu&  The  irater  descends  from  the  top,  into  a  basin. 
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modem  times,  has  revelled  with  the  same  savage  andhj  in 
human  blood.  This  horrible  passion  did  not  appear  in  its 
full  force  till  after  the  final  fall  of  the  Bepublic.  Virtue  and 
liberty  vanished  togfcher.  Unmitigated  deiqfKitiflm,  impaial* 
leled  cruelty,  imiiattiraL  depravity,  unimagined  vices,  and 
unpiinished  crimes,  npidty  mcreased  with  the  appetite  for 
those  inhuman  diTenoons,  which  have  left  a  foul  Uot  upon 
our  nature. 

The  passion  for  these  detestable  aporis  ia  indeed  a  carious 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  one  which 
might  furnish  important  materials  to  the  philosopher.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  le^soach  of  <me  people,  or  the 
barbarous  taste  of  one  age,  acqmred  from  some  peculiar  bias, 
or  derived  from  imitation;  but,  unnatural  as  it  seems,  it  was 
the  delight  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity;  and  to  this  very 
day  the  same  sports  are  practised  in  the  remote  Indian 
islands,  whose  sequestered  inhabitants  never  heard  of  the 
Roman  name.  The  Javanese  have  games  in  which  tigera 
fight  with  other  wild  beasts,  and  with  condemned  cxi* 
minals.* 

Nor  need  we  go  so  far  for  examples — ^the  buU-fights  in 
Spain,  and  in  modem  Bome  itself, — perhaps,  too,  the  bull- 
baitings  and  cock-fightst  in  England,  are  still  food  for  the 
same  passion,  and  conclusive  proofs  of  its  existence,  although 
no  longer  gorged  with  human  blood. 

For  Christianity  was  reserved  the  signal  triiunph  over  this 
long  indulged,  most  cherished,  and  fiercest  passion  of  the 
soul.  The  games  of  the  Amphitheatre  were  for  ever  abolished 
by  Honorius.  They  had,  mdeed,  been  prohibited  by  Con- 
stantine,  but  never  discontinued.  "  Several  hundred,  perhaps 
several  thousand  victims,  continued  to  be  annually  slaughtered 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire;  and  the  month  of  Becem- 
ber,  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Soman  people  a  grateful 

*I  asserted  this  upon  the  information  of  a  friend  who  had  been  !ii 
Java;  and,  since  my  rutum  to  Jiiuglaad^  i  have  found  tiiiiilact  coniiniied 
in  Baffles'  Histoiy  of  tbe  Idand. 

f  Cock-fighting,  that  barbarous  but  daasical  dlventon,  was  practiied 
both  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans.  Partridges  and  quails  were 
also  made  to  fight  la  the  same  msDuer  as  cocks.  Yidc  Archieologia. 
voL  iii,  p.  132. 
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spectacle  of  bldod  and  craelly.*"  They  were  lepresentod  for 
the  last  lame  in  presence  of  the  timoroiui  Honorius  und  his 
protector  StOicho^  when  Borne  celebrated  a  humiliating 
triumph,  not  for  her  conquestB  over,  but  her  escape  from, 
barbanans*  But  the  abolition  of  the  games  was  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  the  piely  of  the  Emperor,  as  of  the  sett 
deroted  Tirtne  of  an  bumble  individuaL  .  Tdemachiis,  an 
Asiatic  monk,  inspired  by  the  divine^  spirit  of  the  religion 
he  pro&ssed,  having  inefieetually  triea  remonstiance,  de- 
acended  into  the  Arena  to  separate  the  gladiators,  and  sank 
beneath  a  shower  of  stones  hurled  upon  bim  by  the  enra|;ed 
people.  Yet  the  sacrifice  was  not  made  in  rain,  Hononus^ 
uom  that  day,  for  ever  abolished  the  combats  of  gladiators; 
and  the  Christian  Bomans  submitted  without  a  murmur,  and 
even  reverenced  aa  a  saint  him  vrhom  their  blind  fury  had 
immolated.  But  it  is  well  observed  by  Gibbon,  that  no 
church  has  been  raised,  nor  shrine  dedicated^  to  the  only 
martyr  who  ever  died  in  the  cause  of  humanity."t 

LETTER  XXIX. 

Akcient  Therm^i: — Vestiges  of  thk  "RATirs  or  Agripim 

AND     CONSTANTINE,     OF     THE     pHKTKXDl'D    E.VTHS  OP 

Paulus  jEmtlitts,  and  or  the  Baths  of  8anta 
Helena  —  The  The&mje  oe   Caeacalla  —  Pisclsa 

PUBLICA. 

The  less  that  is  known  about  anything,  the  more  nuiy 
be  said.  Yolumcs  without  end  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  Baths  or  ThernuB  of  the  ancients,  and  nobodv 
is  any  wiser; — at  least,  I  can  answer  &r  myself.  I  founo, 
indeed,  that  the  contradictoir  assertions,  and  irreconcilable 
hypotheses,  contained  in  raese  elaborate  treatises,  only 
tended  to  make  "confusion  worse  confounded;"  and  that 
the  more  I  studied,  the  less  I  knew.  I  consulted  the  pro- 
fessed antiquaries;  but  what  one  told  me  was  contradicted 
by  another;  and  the  newly-admitted  belief  of  jeBtetd&j  was 
chased  out  of  my  understanding  by  the  later  imbibed  ideas 
of  to-day.  I  applied  in  my  perplexity  to  a  learned  friend 
who  has  passed  most  of  his  me  in  Bome«   Ke  gave  me  all 

♦  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  91. 
t  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.    p.  190. 
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the  infanaation  in  his  paver;  but  candidly  owned  tltat^  after 
a  kmg  and  diligent  efxaimnatum  of  the  r^mins  of  the  ancient 
Thenn»,  be  bad  never  been  able  to  form  an^  aecwate  idea 
of  their  plan;  ao  that  what  he  could  not  comprehend  after 
twenty  yean  of  studjr,  I  need  not  pcetemd  to  exp^aiaa,  otter  a 
two  years*  reridetnce  m  Bome. 

X  oaye  often  wished,  in  my  dilemma  about  all  and  each  of 
the  luina  of  Eome,  that  I  could  call  up  aome  «piiit  horn 
the  mighty  dead,''  to  eonduct  me  through  them,  remove  my 
doubts,  and  answer  my  inquiries.  What  a  Oicerone  would 
an  old  Koman  make !  liot  that  I  would  recall  a  Cicero  to 
a  wozid  unworthy  of  him,  to  fill  the  ignoble  office  which  is 
so  impudently  dignified  by  his  name;  or  disturb  the  stoic 
shades  of  a  Scipio,  a  Brutus,  or  a  Cato,  to  escort  an  inqui- 
sitive young  barbarian  like  me  over  the  scenes  once  con- 
e^crated  by  their  presence.  Their  republican  souls  would 
know  no  more  than  we  do  of  the  remains  of  imperial  luxury 
that  now  cover  the  Citv  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Some  Koman  of 
the  more  degenerate  days  of  the  empire  I  would  choose  for 
my  guide ;  and,  if  I  thought  he  would  come  when  I  did 
call  on  him,"  I  would  invoke  the  shade  of  the  younger  Pliny; 
and  get  him,  among  other  things,  to  explain  the  pkn  of  the 
Tliennae. 

We  need  no  ghost  certainly  to  tell  us  that  the  use  of 
baths  was  to  bathe  in;  but  these  baths  had  many  other  uses 
besides.  They  were  designed  to  unite  everv  mode  of  recrea- 
tion. They  had  s]);u'ious  halls  for  social  assemblies, — courts 
and  theatrics  for  at  liletic^sporrs, — shady  porticos  for  the  reci- 
tation of  |)octs  and  the  lectures  of  phiiosojilier?. — "and  all 
things  for  all  men."  In  short,  they  were  to  the  ]\om;ms 
something  like  what  our  rofle* -rooms  aud  news-moms  are 
to  the  English;  only  that  they  had  neither  newspapers  nor 
coiFee, — that  the  sole  refreshment  was  water,  taken,  exter- 
nally, instead  of  punch  or  negus  intemallv;  and  that  tbey 
bad  ]>]nlosophicnl  instead  of  political  disputes.* 

But  neither  co^ee-hooses,  nor  any  institutions  of  modem 

«  The  Bomina,  however,  liad  thdr  nenvqiapen  as  vqU  as  oonelveiy 

though  it  is  not  recorded  that  they  were  taJcaa  in  here;  and  amongst 
all  the  lost  treasures  of  classic  literature,  there  are  few  that  would  prove 
so  intereiiting  and  instructive  as  a  complete  fict  of  the  Diwma  Fopuli 
Jiomanu 
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days,  bear  any  real  simiiitude  to  tliem.  "We  li&.ve  no  build- 
ings to  compare  them  to,— no  babits  to  refer  tbem  to;  tbey' 
were  suited  to  a  different  age,  people,  climate,  :mr!  stMtc  of 
society;  and  among  all  the  duoious  find  perplexing  anti- 
quities of  Eome,  none  certanily  are  so  dubious  and  perplex- 
ing as  the  remains  of  these  Th  errofiB.  Even  Vitruvius  nrivcH 
us  no  light  here;  for  although  the  ThermEG  of  Agrippa  must 
liave  been  built  in  his  time,  be  describes  only  the  private 
baths  of  the  Eomans,  which,  however  luxurLOUB,  bear  no 
analogy  whatever  to  these  public  Thermae. 

An  ancient  author*  tells  us,  that  in  the  proud  days  of 
Itoman  empire,  the  Thermae  were  like  whole  provinces — (m 
modum  Frminciarum) ; — and  Pliny  Gnves  a  splendid  descrip- 
tion of  the  sculptures  and  paintings,  the  magnificent  seats  of 
solid  8Llver,t  the  silver  pipes  and  baths,J  the  poUshed  vases, 
the  pavements  of  precious  stones,§  and  all  the  sumptuous 
decorations,  thai^  iilkd  thesQ  gi^uitic  establishments  of 
pleasure. 

Their  Tnap:riitude  and  magniiicence,  indeed,  are  suihcientiy 
attested  by  tlieir  mighty  ruins,  which,  even  after  the  dilapi- 
dations of  ages  of  barbarism,  still  stand,  incontestable  monu- 
ments of  the  grandeur,  the  luxuijy  and  the  idleness  of  the 
Komans, 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  predilection  of  the 
ancient  liomans  for  bat  bin  s^,  we  must  acquit  tlic;  modems  of 
that,  and  of  every  other  species  of  luxurjr  which  bears  the 
most  remote  aflinity  to  cleaiiluiess.  Phny,  in  his  minute 
and  interestinc:  description  of  his  Laurentinum  Yilkji  tells 
us,  that,  besides  liis  own  private  baths,  the  iiei^^libouriuf:^ 
village  contained  no  less  than  three  public  baths,  which  were 
suflieiently  elegant  and  commodious,  ibr  the  use  of  his 
guests.  And  besides  all  the  ThermsB,  the  pnbhe  baths  of 
the  city,  and  many  other  public  baths,  Panvimus  enumerates 
no  less  than  751  private  baths  in  his  survey  of  Rome.  But 
Rome  has  not  now  a  single  public  bath :  and  private  baths 
rarely,  if  ever,  form  a  part  even  of  the  spacious  and  costly 
palaces  of  the  nobility.   ExQepting  some,  on  a  very  coniined 

♦Ammian.  MarcelL  lib.  xvi, 
t  Pliny,  lib.  zzziiL  cap.  12.  II  Statins. 

^Saneeai  I^ist  86.  imsy,  £p.  xrtU 
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scale,  belonging  to  one  of  the  hotek,  and  almost  exdusiirely 
frequented  hj  foreigiiers,  there  m  no  baths  in  Borne. 

1  hare  ofiben  regretted  that  some  of  the  numerous  foirn- 
tamBf  whose  waste  of  waters  so  delightfoUj  embellishes  Borne, 
wore  not  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  perhaps  if  the  Popes  had 
built  fewer  churches  and  more  bates,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  bodies  of  their  subjects,  and  not  worse  for  their 
souls. 

But  I  have  somehow  made  a  transition  from  ancient  to 
modem  Home — and  it  is  high  time  to  return  from  these 
visionary  baths  of  her  Popes,  to  the  ruined  Thermsd  of  her 
Emperors. 

Of  the  long  list  of  Thennje  that  adorned  imperial  Eome, 
the  ruins  of  those  of  Titus,  of  Caracalla,  and  of  Diocletian,  aro 
ail  that  now  remain;  excopt  tliat  tho  TJotnndfi  of  the  Pan- 
theon, a!i(i  tho  "broken  Arco  delia  Ciambella  behind  it,  mrtv 
be  considered  us  vestiges  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa;  axid  the 
ruins  in  the  Coloniui  Gardens,  of  those  of  Constarii  ine, — the 
first  and  the  Inst  Tliemiro  that  ever  ^^-ere  erected  in  Jiome. 

Some  remains  of  the  h'orum  of  Trajan,  indeed,  are  vulgarly", 
called  tho  Baths  of  Paulus  .Emiliiis,  although  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  ever  made  any  baths  at  all ;  nor,  as 
thej  were  luxuries  wholly  unknovm  to  the  Pepublic,  is  it  at 
all  probable  he  ever  did.  Indeed  we  may  be  sure,  that  had 
he  built  anything  so  extraordinary,  Plutarch,  who  records  the 
Basilica  of  his  erection,  would  not  have  omitted  to  have  men- 
tioned it.  Juvenal  indeed  alludes  to  the  Baths  of  Paidus;* 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  never  was,  at  any  period^ 
any  other  Paulus  than  Paiilus  ^Eniiliu?!. 

There  are  some  inconsiderable  vestiges  of  the  Baths  of  tho 
Empress  Helena,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Massimi,  on  the 
Esquilinc  Hill.  A  few  low  broken  fragments  of  brick  wall 
might  belong  to  anything,  but  an  inscription  was  found  th^ro 
which  attested  then*  identity .f 

Some  uninteresting  ruins  of  a  Homan  date,  in  a  vineyard 
between  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber,  (the  entrance  to  which 
is  through  a  red  wooden  gate  on  the  right  of  the  road  going 

♦  —  ut  forte  rogatus 

Dum  petit  aut  Thcrmas  aut  Balnea  Pauli,  kc. — Juvenal. 
t  it  is  now  placed  above  the  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  that  Emprcao* 
Id  tho  Sola  deilu  Croce  Greca.,  in  the  Yaiiuui. 
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towards  the  Porta  San  Paolo,)  are  called,  on  conjecture,  tho 
Baths  of  Decius ;  although  it  Beema  more  prohahle  that  the 
baths  of  that  Emperor  were  upon  the  Aventine  HilLf 

But  these  are  inconsiderable  and  unintellifi^ble  remains, 
Bcaxoely  worth  notice.  Even  the  ruins  of  the  three  principal 
Therm89^  inunenae  as  is  their  extent^  have  evidently  formed 
but  a  amaill  part  of  their  ancient  magnitude.  The  ingenuity 
of  antiquaries  has  formed,  from  their  confused  remains,  a 
vaiiety*  of  fanciful  and  conjectural  plans ;  but  as  thej  are  all  at 
variance  vnth  each  other, — ^like  the  four  genuine  and  original 
portraits  of  Shakspeare,  which  bear  between  them  no  shade 
of  resemblance, — we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  any  of  them 
be  the  true  one. 

The  following  figure,  slightly  sketched  from  the  existing 
remains  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  (which 
bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  each  other  than  those  of 
Titus,)  without  any  attempt  at  pretended  minuteness  or 
accuracy,  which  can  only  serve  to  mislead  where  there  are 
no  data  to  go  upon,  may  perhaps  enable  you  to  .form  some 
'general  idea  of  their  plan. 

They  all  seem  to  have  consisted  of  an  external  part  (A), 
the  lower  story  of  ^vhich  was  dark,  subterranean,  lighted  by 
lamps,  and  contained  the  whcile  range  of  the  hot  baths.  It 
sun'ounded  the  intprnal  part  (C),  from  which  it  was  gene- 
rally dividrd  by  an  opoii  space  (E),  filled  with  shady  walks, 
or  gardens,  a  Cr\Tnnasium,  and  sometimes  with  a  sort  of 
iJtadium  for  running  foot-races. 

The  internal  part  (C) — whieli,  in  the  baths  of  Diorlf  tiaTi 
and  CaracaUa,  had  no  subterraneiui  story — consisted  entiri  ly 
of  places  for  recreation  ;  covered  porticos  for  walking,  shel- 
tered fro  tn  tlie  sua  and  rain;  courts  and  theatres  for  active 
sports ;  UbraricH  for  study,  and  apartments  for  idlinc:.  ThcTO 
was  irenerally,  at  least,  one  great  covered  hall,  or  Ftnacotheca 
(vide  Plan,  (\)  in  every  Therwap,  snppotscd  to  be  devoted  to 
this  last  laudable  purpose,  though,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, it  was  useil  as  a  Xysttm,  or  place  lor  wrestlings  in 
bad  weather,  as  well  as  for  a  great  lonnging-room. 

One  of  these  covered  halls  (that  of  the  Baths  of  Diocio 
tian)  is  still  entu'e,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  church 
but  of  this  I  shall  speak  in  our  visit  to  these  ruina. 

*  Yide  Kardlni,  Boma  Aotlca.  [Aventiuo.] 
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TEie  lemaioB  of  tbe  Thenna  of  Gaxacalla,  to  which  m 
miiat  first  direet  our  steps,  emtUb  entmlj  of  the  iq^par 


story,  and  of  the  iuteraal  part ;  which  internal  part,  as  I 
before  observed,  uever,  in  these  batlis,  had  any  subterranean 
story.  There  is  -now  nn  access  into  the  subterranean  story 
of  t^ie  ezteiaial  part  (vide  PlaOf  A),  and^  indeed  no  i^peov- 
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BXTurs  07  maa:  baths. 

iCbGe^  it' in  either  of  ffaeae  ThermsD;  but  it  is  md^  ezcnm* 
tioiui*lift¥e  fieqiieiitlj  been  jnade  into  both. 

i  Tbe^  Bft&8  of  Cflcacalla  we  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
most  Boatham  of  the  heights  of  the  ATentine^  on  the  Yia 
Appia,  remote  from  the  actusl  eixtent  of  the  modem  dty, 
though  'withbi  the  dreuit  of  its  walls. 

.  Thej  now  pnesont  ad  immense  mass  of  frowning  and 
roofless  ruins  abandoned  to  decay;  and  their  fidlen  grandeur,  - 
thfior  ahneat  immeaauzable  extent,  the  tremendous  frag- 
mente  of  biofcen  wall^  that  fill  tfam,  the  wild  weeds  nai 
bjeambles  which  wave  over  Aem,  tiieir  solitude  and  their 
dl^oe ;  the  magnificence  ^urj  onoe  displayed,  and  the  deso* 
lotion  tiiey  tiow  exhibit, — are  poweifrdljr  csjiwilated  to  a^ct 
the  imaginationr 

'  We  passed  throu^li  a  kmg  suoeession  of  immense  halls, 
open  to  the  s^,  whose  paToments  of  000117  marbles  and 
rich  mosaics,  long  since  torn  away,  hwre  been  supplied  by  • 
the  sofb  green  tur^  that  forma  a<  carpet  more  m  unison 
with  their  deserted  state.  The  wind,  »iglinig  through  the 
branches  of  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  in  them 
without  rirolling  their  lof  1aness»  was  the  only  sound  we 
benrd ;  and  the  bird  of  prey,  whiieh  burst  through  the  thiidc 
hj  oi  the  broken  wall  far  above  ua,  waa  the  only  Hring^ 
obMot  we  bAeld. 

These  immense  halla  formed  a  part  of  l^e  internal  division 
of  the  Therms,  which  was  entiielj  devoted  to  purposes  of 
amusement. 

The  first  of  these  halls,  or  rather  walled  endosores,  you 
enter,  and  several  of  the  others,  have  endently  been  open  in 
the  eentrOi.  They  irexe  surrounded  by  covered  porticos,  sup- 
ported by  immense  eohinms  of  granite,  whidi  have  loxi^ 
fiinee  been  carried  away,  ehiefiy  by  the  Popes,  and  prineeo 
of  the  Famese  frmily.  In  consequence  of  their  loss,  the 
roo&  fell,  with  a  concussion  so  tremendoua  that  it  is  said 
to  have  been  ftlt,  even  in  Borne,  like  the  distant  shock  of 
an  earthquaike.  Fragments  of  Ihis  vaulted  roof  are  stfll 
hanging  at  the  comers  of  the  porlaco.  The  open  part  in 
the  centre  was  probably  destined  fiir  athletic  sports. 

One  of  tl^  haUs,  the  fiunous  OeUa  8okmi8^  wludi  could 
not  have  been  less  than  150^  fiMt  in  length,  and  held  160 
marble  seats,  was  entitely  covered  with  a  fiat  roof  of  stona^ 
which  was  considered  a  mir^e  (f  mrchitecture.  It  is  aup- 
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posed  to  have  been  supported  by  flat  crossing  bands  of 
metal,  forming  a  thick  cliequer-work ;  and,  from  their  resem- 
blanee  to  the  solea,  or  straps  used  to  bind  the  sandals  round 
the  feet  and  ancles,  the  hall  was  denominated  Gella  Solearis. 
This  astonishing  work  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
E^imtian  artists. 

Mmj  have  been  the  doubts  and  disputes  among  anti* 
auaries  which  of  these  halls  has  the  best  claim  to  be  consi* 
aered  as  this  once  wonderfbl  OaUa  8ohmi9,  All  aie  roofless 
now ;  but  tiie  most  eastern  of  tiiem,  that  whidi  is  fbrthest 
to  the  left  on  entering,  and  which  has  evidently  had  inndows, 
seems  genenlly  to  enjoy  the  repatatum* 

Besicles  these  enonnoas  hallsy  there  are,  on  the  western 
side  of  tiiese  ruinsy  the  ranains  of  a  votanday  or  large  cir- 
cular buildibDg,  sad  a  great  number  of  smsller  divisions^  of 
all  sizes  and  finms,  in  their  purpose  wholfy  incomprehen* 
sible.  We  may  suppose  them  to^  haye  been  places  in  which 
the  learned  harangued  their  disciples,  philosophers  held 
their  controvezsies,  and  poets  recited  their  verses ;  or,  since 
ancknt  Borne  was  by  no  means  exehmTely  populated  witii 
these  exalted  minds, — in  which  mere  ordinary  souls  used  to 
talk  and  amuse  themselves.  Such,  too,  would  seek  the 
S^hemtma^  or  tennis  courts,  or  places  for  playing  at  bsll; 
an  amusement,  indeed,  which  we  Jmow  the  sternest*  philo- 
sophers and  censors,  eren  the  elder  Oato  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  practise. 

In  fisu^ty  no  satisfiictozy  idea  can  be  formed  from  the 
remains  we  see,  of  the  peculiar  destination  of  any  particular 
parts,  and  imaguiailaon  at  last  desists,  ffttigued  with  the 
ineffectual  attempt  to  picture  what  they  were.  Excepting 
that  they  belonged  to  that  psit  of  the  Thermffi  destined  for 
purposes  of  amusement^  nothing  can  now  be  known;  and, 
though  the  inunense  extent  of  the  baths  may  be  traced  fiir 
from  hence  by  their  wide-spreading  luins,  it  is  equally 
difficult  and  mprofltable  to  enclose  t£em  any  frxther. 

Jjx  the  last  of  these  halls  there  is  a  deep  draw-well;  and 
in  one  of  our  many  visits  to  these  ruins,  we  found  a  young 
Englishman  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  in  his  ardour  for 
antiquities,  was  on  the  point  of  descending  in  the  bucket  to 
l^e  bottom  of  it.  This  was  carrying  the  maxim  of  seeking^  * 
^* truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well'*  rather  too  literally  into 

♦Plutarch's  Life. 
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exeoation,  but  lie  so  sure  tliab  lie  aliould  make  some 
wonderful  diaooveiy  tbuere,  tliat  we  could  not  succeed  in 
stopping  Him  till  we  called  in  the  testimony  of  the  old 
woman  who  opens  the  door,  in  conoboxation  of  our  own,  to 
*  prove  that  the  well  waa  not  antico,  but  made  for  the  use  of 
the  pigs  that  now  revel  undisturbed  in  all  the  luxuiies  of 
these  imperial  halls* 

Splenoid  aa  thej  were,  perhaps  in  ancient  times,  as  in 
the  present,  the^  were  often  filled  with  the  swinish 
multitude, 

A  broken  staircase  leads  up  to  the.  top  of  the  ruins^  but 
it  is  in  so  dilapitated  a  stote,  that  the  ascent  has  become 
extremely  perilous. 

This  immense  interior  is  supposed  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  an  external  part  (vide  flan,  A),  of  course  still  more 
immense,  forming  a  subterranean  oblong  sqimre,  which, 
besides  the  baths,  contained  the  Exedrce,  or  buildings  for 
the  slaves  who  attended  the  baths,  the  police  who  regulated, 
imd  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them. 

The  Thermaj  consisted  of  every  possible  modification  and 
anzilisry  of  bathing  that  luxury  dould  devise.  Eirst,  ihesto 
was  an  Apoditerkm^  or  great  undressing-room, — a  BudaUn 
rnmy  ZacewnV^m,— or  vapour-bath, — a  CatiUiriimf  or  hot-bath, 
•^a  Tapidarkm.  or  tepid-bath, — a  JMgidairkm.  or  cold-bath, 
-andTn  TTnctuarium,  or  room  for  p^rfomSTand  anointing 
the  body  with  oil;  and  through  the  whole  process  of  these 
baths  and  anointings  it  is  pretended  eachbaldier  generally 
passed.  There  was,  besides,  a  large  opou  natatio,  or  swim* 
ming-bath,  the  only  one  which  enjoyed  the  light  of  heaven, 
all  the  rest  being  perfectly  dsrk. 

The  water  was  heated  by  means  of  a  large  hifpocamivm^ 
or  stove. 

A  bell  vras  rung  at  a  stated  hour  in  the  evening,  to  signify 
that  the  water  was  warm  and  the  baths  ready.*  Those 
who  used  them  at  any  other  hour  could  have  cold  water 
onhr* 

It  appears  tiiat  the  two  sexes  usually  bathed  together, 
jdthoogh  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  Hadrian,  Marcus 

«  To  tUs  Martial  aUiid«s  :— 

"  Sadde  pHam-HNniat  m  ihenaaraxn ;  hulere  pergis  T* 

Martial,  1*  ziv.  £p.  168* 
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AnxeUuBy  and  several  of  tlie  emperom.  Eren  the  dissoltite 
Agrippui%  tiiie  mother  of  ^ero,  was  lo  iniich  scandalised  at 
the  practice,  that  she  built  baths  ezpreeslj  for  the  use  of 
women,  on  the  Yisanul  Hill. 

Aboive  tiuB  onfcer  square  of  the  bathe,  there  is  supposed  to 
haye  been  a  terrace,  or  gallery,  fin>m  whence  the  speetators 
could  view,  as  from  a  theatre,  the  sports  and  diversions  in  liie 
Fal<estruin,  or  Gtfmnasium,  the  waJks,  (Amhtdacra,)  &c.  &c.> 
which  Med  the  intermediate  open  space  (B)  between  them 
and  the  interior  building. 

I  had  understood  that  the  whole  outer  Bubierranean  sfeoij^ 
in  which  were  the  range  of  baths,  was  buried  under  ground^ 
and  no  remains  of  it  to  be  seen;  and  great  was  my  delight 
to  find  several  small  apartments  with  no  light  bat  what  broke 
in  at  the  door,  and  containing  what,  in  my  innocence,  I  took 
to  be  haihs  full  of  cold  pellucid  wat^.  Never  doubting  that 
this  was  Bifripdariumy  1  hastened  to  impart  my  satisfaction 
to  an  antiquary  of  our  party,  who  nearly  went  distracted  at 
this  most  heterodox  idea.  He  dedlaKd,  with  much  discern* 
poBure,  that  the  witer  ms  modem,  and  that  the  receptacles 
containing  this  modem  water — which  he  would  upon  no 
iUMXNmt  allow  to  be  denominated  baths,  though  we  could 
devise  no  other  name  for  them — ^were  modem  dso;  and  that 
the  buildings  were  not  modem,  but  had  been  places  for 
the  guards,  slaves,  offieers^ — for  any  thxDg,  or  any  body>  but 
baths  and  bathers. 

If  X  had  had  any  idea  it  would  have  irritated  him  so  mneh^ 
I  nerar  would  hare  mentioned  it,  for  he  did  not  recover  his 
temper  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  still  continued  to 
repeat  to  himself  at  intervals,  "  L'aoqua  0  modema,^' 

The  Baths  of  Antoninus  GaracaUa  were  finished  by  Helio- 
^balus  and  by  Alexander  Sereras,  whose  name  they  some- 
timca  bare  borne. 

It  is  surpnsing  to  me  that  tbe  aniaquaries  have  nem 
begun  to  dispaAe  whether  these  Thermae  may  not  be  those  of 
Commodus,  who  did  build  liaths  on  the  Via  Appia,  though 
their  site  is  unknown.  At  all  events,  the  name  of  Thermee 
Aniofmuma,  by  which  these  axe  distrngoished,  would  suit 
either  Emperor  equally  well. 

The  beautifal  statues  which  now  adorn  Naples,  the  Far- 
nesian  Bull,  the  Hercuks^  the  Flora^  and  the  CaUypygian 
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VenuB,  were  found  here.    Caracalla  pillaged  Iladrum's 

to  ndom  hi^^  baths,  and  probablj  these  maaterpieces  of 

sculpture  h<id  been  taken  from  thence. 

Tne  Piscina  Publica  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  this 
neighbour h(j(jd.  Its  name  im])lies  that  it  was  a  public  reser- 
voir of  water.  It  i3  heard  of  at  a  very  early  perion  of  Eonian 
histo^}^  and  is  p^enerally  beHeved  (by  the  antiquaries)  to 
have  been  used  tor  the  purpose  of  swimmiur^  iu.  Yet,  wliilo 
they  tell  you  this,  ■s\'ith  their  usual  consistency  they  assure 
yon,  that,  till  the  time  of  Augustua,  the  Eomous  had  no 
other  bath  than  the  Tiber. 

LETTER  XXX. 

The  TnEHMiE  or  Titus— House  of  MECiEKAs — AxciEur 
Paintinos  —  Aeabesques  —  Kapuael  —  Laocoon"  — 
CnuHCK  of  S.  JS.  Mabtino  e  Stlvestro — Poussin's 

PaIA'TINGS  —  SUBTERHANEA??    ChUHCH  MaSSES  AND 

MaETYHDOMS  of   THE   KAltf.Y  CHaiSXIAITS — CaBK£LIX£ 

Monks — Sette  Balle. 

The  antiquaries,  for  the  most  part^  seem  agreed  that  the 
ThermsB  of  Titus  differed  from  thoBe  of  Cara^a  and  Dio- 
dfltiaxi,  in  having  a  subterranean  stoiy  T  eneath  its  internal 
part,  which  contained  the  batba,  and  which,  inatead  of  being 
Duilt  like  the  others,  in  the  form  of  an  o1k1oi)|;  squaie^  was 
oyal  or  drcular ;  aiod  that  the  niina  which  xenuwi  aie  of  thia 
part. 

To  mei  I  own,  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these 
haths  erer  had  an^  external  part — for  which  I  can  find  no 
space—^  wexe  built  accozdmg  to  the  same  plan  as  the  later 
ones ;  or  eyen  whether  there  was  any  distinction  of  pubHc 
and  priyate  baths  in  them,  as  is  pretended ;  for  Suetonius 
expressly  tells  us,  that  TituB  admitted  the  common  people 
into  his  baths,  even  when  housed  them  himself;"*  and  Pan- 
yinius,  in  his  Siurey,  enumerates  no  other  baths  than  those 
of  Titus,  in  Region  III.  of  Eome.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Baths  of  Titus,  though  open  to  the  public, 
were  attached  to  his  own  palace,  some  yesliges  of  wbich,  or 
possibly  of  the  upper  story  of  the  baths,  are  still  pointed  out 
m  a  yineyard  aboye  the  Pa^omdom,  or  gunpowder  manu&e- 

*Sae(.  Titos  8^ 
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toiy.  They  consist  of  a  broken  section  of  a  high  semicir- 
cular brick  wall,  with  two  zowb  of  large  niches,  one  above 
another;  but  what  partictthir  purpose  the  building,  of  which 
we  see  this  fingment,  may  hare  Beired  in  the  days  of  Titus, 
it  would  reqiuie  oonaideiable  hardihood  now  dren  to  hazard 
a  conjecture. 

The  ThennaB  and  Palace  of  Titus  were  built  with  the  rain0» 
and  on  the  site  of  the  wide-spreading  buildings  and  plcasuro- 
rrrouiids  of  Ncro's  Goldeu  Palace ;  and  they  extend  from  the 
base  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  near  the  ColosBeiun;  to  one  of  its 
sonunitB  at  the  churches  of  S.  S.  Martino  e  Sylvestro^  and 
to  another  at  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli. 

That  part  of  these  interesting  ruins  which  has  been  exca- 
vated is  near  the  Golossoiii]  i .  We  passed  the  mouths  of  nine 
long  corridors,  as  the  Italian  call  them — not  that  this  is  a 
Tery  appropriate  term  (though  I  cannot  find  abetter)  for  long 
passages  converging  tc^gether  like  the  radii  of  the  segment  of 
a  iixde,  divided  from  each  other  by  dead  walls^  coTered  at  the 
top,  and  closed  at  the  end.  They  must  always  have  beea 
dflo*!:.  They  are mtpposed  to  have  been  entrances  to  the  baths, 
and  they  are  m^osed  to  hare  served  as  substructions  to  the 
theatre  above,  which  is  siippoied  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
upper  stoxy,  of  which  not  a  trace  remains ;  and  the  whole  of 
these  suppositions  have  their  source  in  the  inflammable  ima- 
ginations of  Boman  antiquaries.  Nothing  is  certain  about 
them,  excepting  that  they  are  not  worth  looking  at.  Li  one 
of  them  are  piled  up  various  pieces  of  broken  amphom,  terra- 
cotta, marbles  of  various  kinds,  and  other  heterogeneous  frag- 
ments found  in  the  escayations  made  by  the  french  about 
1812,  among  which  were  some  pots  of  colours.  They  were 
analysed,  but  nothing  new  waa  discovered,  and  we  are  still 
as  ignorant  as  erer  as  to  the  cause  of  the  brilliancy  and 
durability  of  the  hues  of  ancient  painting. 

Having  passed  these  corridors,  we  entered  the  portal  of 

what  is  called  the  House  of  Mecffinas,  a  name  so  justly  dear 

to  e?ery  admirer  of  taste  and  literature,  that  we  did  not  feel 

disposed  too  scrupulously  to  question  the  grounds  of  the  be* 

liei,  that  we  actually  stood  within  the  walls  of  that  classie 

habitation,  where  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  Ovid  and  Augustus,* 

*  Augustas,  when  iadtopoied,  used  to  take  np  his  abode  in  tho  houBO 
of  Mooienaa  Suet.  Aug.  7Z 
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must  have  so  often  met.  In  fact,  this  cannot  now  admit  of 
any  very  demonstrative  proof;  but  it  i»,  known  that  the  House 
and  Gardens  of  Mecienas  stood  in  this  piirt  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  which,  before  it  was  given  to  him  by  Augustus,  was  the 
chamel  ground  of  the  c^ommon  people  ;*  that  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Nero's  reignt  did  not  reach  them ;  and  whether  spared 
Irom  convenience,  or  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
patron  of  arts  and  hterature,  it  is  believed  a  part  of  them  was 
taken  by  Nero  into  his  buiiduigs,  and  by  Titus  into  his  baths.  J 
Antiquaries  think  they  can  trace  a  difference  in  the  brick- 
work and  style  of  building,  between  what  they  consider  the 
erection  of  Augustus's  and  of  Titus's  age;  and  on  these 
grounds,  the  parts  they  pdint  out  to  you  as  vestiges  of  the 
House  of  Meca.^na3,  are,  the  entrance  I  have  already  named, 
which  leads  into  a  range  of  square  roofless  chambers,  (chris- 
tened, on  supposition,  the  Public  Baths,)  and  the  wall  on  the 
right,  in  passmg  through  them,  which  is  partiaUy  formed  of 
reticulated  building  in  patches. 

From  these  real  or  imaginary  classic  remains,  we  entered 
a  damp  and  dark  corridor,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  still  adorned 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  that  now  remain 
of  the  paintings  of  antiquity.  Their  colouring  is  fast  fading 
away,  and  their  very  outline,  I  should  fear,  must  be  obliter- 
atea  at  no  very  distant  period,  so  extreme  is  the  humidity  of 
the  ])lace,  and  so  incessantly  does  the  water-drop  fall.  By 
the  \if];\it  of  a  few  trembling  tapers  elevated  on  the  top  of  a 
long  bending  cane,  we  saw,  at  least  twenty  feet  above  our 
heads,  paintings  in  arabesque,  executed  vdth  a  c^race,  a  free- 
dom, a  correctness  of  design,  and  "masterlv  command  of  pen- 
cil, that  awakened  our  highest  admiration,  in  spite  of  all  thr 
disadvantai^ea  under  which  they  were  viewed.  Insensible  of 
the  penetrating  damps  and  chilling  cold,  we  continued  to 
stretch  our  necks  ith  admiring  the  Paun,  the  ]S'}Tnph,  the 
Bacchante,  the  Mercury,  the  Loves  and  Graces,  the  twming 
flowers  and  fantastic  groups  of  gaj  imagery,  which  the  classic 

*Honice,  lib.  i.  OdeS. 

t  Tacitus,  lib.  zv.  cap.  39,  mentions,  that  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished at  the  iMuse  of  the  Esquiline  HilL 

X  Anfpa  sepulera  erant  in  loco  in  quo  tunt  horti  Mrncenaiis  vhi 
euntviodo  TliermcR, — Acbon.  Nanlini  contests,  I  think  irithout  any 
just  grounds,  the  authenticity  of  the  above  passage. 
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imagiiwriaon  of  Hbd  Bomn  pamfcer  bad  assembled  seyeiitejaa 
ooDtoriesago.  ^ 

To  Bapbaeltbese  ezquudte  :figiires  wm  a  sdbool  of  ait» 
He  tniiAQsed  mucb  of  Hkmr  soul  and  spirit  into  bis  own 
campositions,  bat  made  no  steivisb  copy  of  tbem.  The  sense* 
less  assertioii  made  hy  the  malignity  of  those  who  wisb  to 
degrade  loity  genzus  to  the  toyel  of  ISieir  own  groveDing 
mmds^  that  Mphael  sought  to  oonoeal  these  master-pieces 
of  ancient  SErt,  by  causing  the  escalations  to  be  fiUed  up» 
and  tried  to  pass  off  tins  style  of  painting  as  his  own,  I 
should  lum  tfaiougbt  too  contemptible  for  notice,  but  fer  the 
fiequent  repetition  I  bare  heard  of  it. 

Not  a  shadow  of  proof  can  be  brought  in  support  of  tiie 
calumny,  but  there  is  abundant  eridenoe  of  its  Maebood. 
'Por,  besides  that  arabesques  are  described  by  Yitniyias, 
whose  works  were  in  the  hands  of  Baphael,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  architect  of  his  day,  and  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  he  would  lay  daim  to  the  invention  when  tbe 
whole  body  of  his  rirals  cotdd  proTO  its  antiquity;  and 
besides  that  the  oorri^rs  of  Hadrian's  riUa,  painted  in 
arabesque,  haye  been  tmea  to  pnbHc  inspection  even  from 
the  days  of  that  emperor;  every  <me  who  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  art  must  be  aware,  that  these  iden- 
tical arabesques  were  never  concesled,  never  Med  iq>— but 
were  openly  studied,  as  well  by  BaphaeUs  scholars  and  con- 
temporaries as  by  himself.  To  take  at  random  the  first 
instonce  their  notorie^  that  occurs  to  mv  memory,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  in  his  Mjsmoirs,  casually  alludes  to  these 
paintings  in  TLtus's  Baths  as  universally  known,  and  as  the 
avowed  source  from  which  Baphael  had  taken  the  idea  of 
the  designs  with  which  be  bad  recently  adorned  the  Vatican. 
A  thousand  oth^  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  it  could  be 
necessary  to  confute  what  has  not  a  shadow  of  proof. 

As  a  moral  ecmfiitation,  not  less  convincing,  I  need  scarcely 
mention,  that  a  being  possessed  of  the  generous  spirit,  tbe 
great  mind,  and  the  high  consdous  powers  of  unequalled 
genius  of  Bi^hael,  could  not  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  such 
mean  littleness  and  shamefal  dismgenousness. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  works  of  l^e  ancients, 
in  their  poetry,  their  eloquence,  their  scolptore,  their  archi- 
tecture, and  even  in  that  most  fragile  of  the  fine  arts^  their 
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piiiinting,  that  was  imperisliabla  in  its  nature.  Baphael's 
arabesques  in  tiie  Vatican  have  suffered  nearly  as  much  in 
three  centuries  .aa  tiieae  have  done  in  seventeen. 

I  have  been  accused  of  Tsluing  them  on  account  of  their 
antiquitj,  and  it  is  true,  that  aniiquil^  has  an  uiApeak*^ 
able  charm  for  me;  and  I  own  I  admire  tiiem,  not  only 
because  tbey  are  beautiful,  but  because  they  are  ancient* 

How  often,  as  1  haire  gased  upon  the  exquisite  arabesques 
of  these  ruins,  or  on  the  paintings  taken  from  the  walk  of 
Pompeii,  with  inereaaing  interest  and  admiration — ^has  the 
jsenae  of  their  unimpaired  outline,  their  brilliancy  and  bar* 
mony  of  colouring,  and  the  long  sucoeesion  of  ages  that  h&re 
rolled  away  since  those  living  lonas  and  tints  weie  hastily 
impressed  on  the  wall — given  me  a  delight  that  no  produc- 
turn  of  yesterday,  however  perfect^  could  have  awakened! 

Of  their  inent,  distinct  from  such  feelings,  I  am  not^ 
perhaps,  an  unprejudiced  or  a  competent  judge.  But  the 
truth,  the  freedom,  the  correctness  of  design,  the  exquisite 
grace  of  attitude,  and  the  felicity  of  £nicy  l£at  breathe  from 
eracy  specimen  of  the  paintingB  of  the  ancitBts,  must  charm 
every  eye, — and  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
perfection  of  their  sculpture,  and  the  pumty  of  their  taste. 

The  few  designs  of  ikudsoE^es  I  hm  seen,  however-^one 
of  which  was  excavated  before  my  eyes  in  a  house  at  Pompeii 
— are  strangely  inferior  to  their  historical  paintings,  and  are^ 
in  fact,  beneath  criticism;  total  violation  of  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, whether  proceeding  from  ignorance  or  inattention, 
having  produced  total  ^ure.  They  are  scarcely  one  degree 
deyated  above  the  dravdng  on  a  clmia  plate. 

But  we  ought,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, to  remember,  that  the  specimens  of  it  we  possess  are 
probably  not  of  the  first  order.  Arabesques  that  covered  an 
immense  extent  of  rooms  and  passages  onfi^ht  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  intended  collectively  for  general  ornamental 
effect,  than  as  productions  of  individual  excellence. 

.Arabesque  pnintinc;'^.  v:o  know,  were  designed  ns  arehitec- 
tiiral  or  liuTnshmg  decorations,  and  as  such  were  condemned 
by  Yitruvius;  and  even  if  we  should  admit  the  violent  im- 
probability, that  the  i^ri  atest  masters  of  the  art  had  exerted 
their  skill  in  embeUishmg  ilie  1  nimble  dwellings  of  a  distant 
aea-port  like  Pompeii,  or  the  acres  of  buiidiugs  that  com- 
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posed  the  ITienufiB  ot  'litus,  it  is  im^josbible  that,  on  tho 
small  scale  and  restricted  plan  of  this  class  of  pain  tin  g^s. 
their  great  powers  Bliould  appej^r  to  advantage.  ^Miat 
should  we  have  thought  of  Raphael,  had  he  left  behind  him 
nothing  but  his  arabesques  ?  How  do  thej  fade  before  the 
immortal  frescoes  of  his  Camere  ? 

These  very  frescoes  may  be  cited  as  a  proof,  that,  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  modem  times  did  not  disdain  to  embel- 
lish the  walls  .of  a  papal  palace,  the  first  among  the  ancients 
would  exert  their  skill  to  decorate  tlie  Therma)  of  a  Boman 
emperor.  But  the  immense  extent  of  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
ana  the  shortness  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  finished,* 
are  conclusive  proofs  that  they  could  not  nave  been  solely 
executed  by  the  labours  of  one  or  two  of  superior  genius. 
A  multitude  of  artists  must  have  been  employed;  and  that 
the  works  of  no  pre-eminent  master  have  escaped  in  the  few 
relics  which  remain,  I  argue  Horn  the  general  e^j^uality  tliut 
runs  through  the  whole, 

The  finest  p^iinting  that  has  been  found  in  the  Baths  ot 
Titus,  is  the  famous  ^^ozze  AlJohrandini.*  Its  classic  beaiitv 
of  design,  composition,  and  expression,  which  were  adequate 
to  form  the  genius  of  a  Poussin,  do  not  require  my  feeble 
praise.  Yet  one  other  painting,  which  still  remains  in  tho 
corridor  of  these  baths,  representing  a  group  of  figures, 
designed  with  exquisite  skill;  and  many  of  those  taken  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  of  scarcely  inferior  excellence; 
and  1  therefore  conclude,  that  they  are  aU  the  work  of  artists 
of  mediocrity — that  they  prove  a  certain  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  mt,  and  a  corredr  knowledge  of  its  most  important 
principles,  to  hare  been  yery  generallj  difiused — and  that 
the  best  works  of  the  fiist  masteni  must  have  been  of  very 
high  superiority;  for,  if  im.  nndisfcinguished  artist  painted 
these,  wnat  must  have  been  liie  perfection  of  the  works  of 
an  Apeiles  or  a  Zeuxis  P 

There  are,  however,  two  capital  defects  observable  in  aU 

*  Soetonitn  particularity  mentions  the  raiaiioible  expedltioii  with 

tv'hich  Ihey  were  built. 

-f*  So  called,  from  the  Aldobrandini  Gallerj',  to  which  it  originally 
belonged.  It  is  now  in  tho  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican.  It  ia 
supposed  to  T^iesent  the  marriage  of  PeleoB  and  Thetis.  The  figure 
4>f  (he  Hose  who  Is  singing  the  Xpithalsmiun,  is  stngnhurly  beaatifiiL 
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6peci]ii0ii8  of  andent  pamUng  vbicli  liftve  come  down  to 
our  tmie.  IFirst,  the  fnuts  in  pcrspectire — ^all  the  figures,, 
like  a  baeso  relievo  painted^  bern^  represented,  as  it  were, 
on  the  same  ^am;  and,  secondly,  tiie  want  of  lijg^is,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  all  the  efifects  of  lig^ht  and  shadow, 
and  all  the  magic  of  chiaro  oscuro,  on  the  science  manage* 
ment  of  which  so  much  of  the  efifect  of  modem  paintmg 
depends. 

We  must  suppose  these  prindpleB  of  the  art  to  hare  been 
unknown,  even  to  the  greatest  amsts,  otherwise  some  marks 
of  them  would  be  visime,  even  in  the  works  of  the  meanest; 
and  ]^et,  if  I  remember  i^ht,  Yitmvins,  in  his  seventh  book^ 
mennons  a  treatise  on  perspectivei  wiitten  by  Anaaoigoraa 
and  -somebody  else. 

The  Eomans,  in  the  fine  arts,  were  only  the  pupils  and 
copyists  of  the  Greeks;  and  to  the  last,  the  latter  preserved 
then*  superiority  over  the  enslavers  of  their  countiy. 

But  this  long  disquisition  on  ancient  painting  must  have 
been  insupportably  wearisome  to  you,  and  it  is  certeinly 
doubly  hard  to  hear  so  much  of  it  when  you  can  see  no- 
thing. 

Leaving  the  painted  corridor  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  Tv  hich 
is  adomea  with  these  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  art,  wo 
ent^»d  halls,  which,  like  it,  must  always  have  been  dark,* 
but  are  still  magnificent.  The  bright  colouring  of  the 
crimson  stucco,  the  alcove  still  adorned  with  gilding,  and 
the  ceilings  beautifully  painted  with  fantastic  designs,  stiU 
lemain  in  many  parts  of  them ;  but  how  chill,  how  damp, 
hopw  desolate,  are  now  these  gloomy  halls  of  imperial  luxur}^ ! 
"No  sound  is  to  be  heard  through  them  but  that  of  the  slow 
water-drop.  Certainly  the  ideas  of  pleasure  in  difierent 
ages  have  been  of  very  opposite  descriptions.  Who  would, 
at  this  day,  fi:om  choice,  oury  themselves  in  subterranean 
dungeons,  or  exchange  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  the  free 
air  and  c(munon  sky,  for  the  rod  and  dusky  glare  of  stiiiing 

*  This  corridor  has  had  a  glimmertng  artifidal  ray  of  borrowed  light 
from  the  upper  story,  admitted  through  square  apertares  ia  the  painted 
ceilingy  wmeh  were  probably  covered  with  a  grate.  I  sugpect,  however, 
that  they  were  merely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  sinoe  the 
feeble  ray  that  entered  here  could  scarcely  serve  even  to  render  dark* 
nm  Tieible." 
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torches?  Yet,  what  is  now  considered  a  punishtnent  too 
great  even  for  criminnla,  was  then  the  chosen  enjoyment  of 
luxurious  Bomans;  and  the  poorest  inhi^itant  of  Britain 
would  not  exchange  his  cheerful  cottage  for  the  dark  magni- 
ficence o£  the  m^eswl  pakoe  of  the  aacoBab  Mastor  of  the 
"World. 

Yet  the  uniform  temperature  obtained  by  the  exclusion  of 
light  and  air,  the  coolness  in  summer  and  warmth  in  winter, 
maj  have  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  want  of  those 
biasings ;  and,  indeed,  we  ought  to  remember,  that  as  the 
Baths  wea«  chiefly  frequented  at  night,  the  admission  of 
light,  as  in  our  theatres,  was  unnecessary,  and  they  may 
have  had  means  of  ventilation  which  we  cannot  now  trace. 
We  are  certainly  wholly  inadequate  judges  of  what  the 
Therms  were  in  their  days  of  splendour ;  but  as  they  appear 
to  U8|  now,  tiiej  oS&c  little  adapted  to  modem  ideaa  of 
enjoyment. 

In  one  of  the  splendid  dungeons  of  Titus's  Baths — ^thirty- 
aix  of  which  have  now  been  opened — we  saw  the  remains  of 
a.biM^h,  supposed  to  have  been  for  the  private  use  of  the 
Emperor.  In  another  we  were  shown  the  dimson-painted 
alcove  where  the  Laocoon  was  found.* 

It  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  at  which  period 
the  rubbish  which  filled  these  baths  was  so  thoroughly  sifted, 
that  I  should  fear  there  is  little  probability  that  any  suck 
pnze  rwfuns  to  reward  the  labours  of  i^ture  adventurers. 
The  Frenda,  who  cleared  out  a  great  manv  of  these  cham- 
bers, found  nothing  but  the  Pluto  and  Cerberus^  now  in  the 
Capitol,  a  work  of  very  indifferent  sculpture. 

Still,  as  it  is  mUX  laiown  tiiat  the  &ie8t  statues  were 

^ITardisi  says  it  was  f<Nmd  in  a  TinejBid  near  the  Psdomhui,  hak 
'  Wlnkelmaa  exposes  his  mistake,  and  proves  that  it  was  dlsoovered  in 

•  this  precise  spot.  •  Itfi  discovery  is  recorded  on  the  tomb  of  its  discoverer, 
in  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli.  "  hi?  pnii«e  in  death."  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  this  part  of  the  ruins  belonged  to  the  Palace  of  Titns,  in 
which  Pliuy  tells  us  it  stood  in  his  time.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  a 
new  proof  that  this  is  the  idenU^  masterpiece  of  Grecian  sculpture 
which  he  extolled.  Yet|  though  aasweriiigrin  s^'le,  in  age,  in  peifeoliioii, 
and  even  in  its  exact  local  situalioii  to  that  deaeiiptioiiy  it  has,  by  Hio 
unaoconnt:iV)]c  pervcr'^ity  of  Bome  nnfiqnnric?,  been  pronounced  not  the 
ori^nal,  but  merely  a  copy;  an  opinion  so  wholly  unsupported  h/ 
probability  or  evidence,  that  I  shall  not  stop  to  notice  it. 
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placed  in  the  Baths,  either  because  they  were  the  favourite 
retreats  of  imperial  luxury  and  pleasure,  or  because  they 
appeared  to  most  advantage  by  the  light  of  torches,  the  only 
ray  that  penetrated  their  darkness ;  and  as,  if  report  say  • 
true,  whole  miles  of  ancient  ThermsD  remain  unexplored, 
many  hidden  treasures  of  scidpture  may  yet  be  discovered. 

On  leaving  these  ruins  we  observed,  close  to  the  reputed 
house  of  MecsBnas,  some  broken-down  brick  walls,  and  a 
most  hideous  washed-out  Madonna,  which  bdonged  to  a 
church  or  chapel  that  once  stood  here. 

Prom  hence  we  went  to  the  Church  of  S.  S.  Martino  and 
Sylvestro,  which  is  also  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  though  at  least  half  a  mile  icaak  the  part  we  had  been 
examining. 

The  interior  of  this  church  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
chaste  and  beautiful  in  Eouie.  The  platform  and  tribune, ' 
where  the  high  altar  is  raised  above  the  Confession,  or 
Tomb  of  the  Saints,  surrounded  by  the  richest  pavement  of 
inlaid  marbles,  have  a  most  striking  effect.  The  naves  are 
formed  by  a  double  range  of  ancient  columns  of  beautiful 
marble.  But  these  spoils  of  ancient  Eome  are  treated  like 
the  victims  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  K  too  long,  they  are 
cut  down, — if  too  short,  they  are  extended ;  and  these 
having  been  in  the  latter  predicament,  are  stuck  on  pedestals, 
ofthe  most  dwarfish  disproportion ;  and  pedestals,  even  when 
formed  selon  les  regies,  I  always  entertained  a  most  anti- 
Palladian  aversion  to.  This  I  cannot  allow  to  be  a  proof  of 
want  of  taste,  since  I  find,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  no 
pedestals  used  in  any  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Greece  or  ' 
Kome ;  and  Palladio,  with  all  his  churches  and  palaces,  will. ' 
never  rival  the  Pantheon  or  the  Parthenon.  To  soHtary 
piUw,  of  course,  pedestals  are  indispensable ;  but  in  build- 
infi;s  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  glorious  unity  of  the 
eok)nnade  springing  Scorn  the  earth,  and  not  propped  up 
on  stilte  I 

The  most  attzactive  sight  in  the  church,  to  us,  was  a 
series  of  landscapes  by  Graspar  Poussin,  painted  whilst  he 
took  refuge  in  this  convent  firom  the  plague  which  depopu- 
lated Eome.  They  are  unguestionaDly  beautiful  compo> 
sitions,  but  rapidly  ezecuteo,  with  no  depth,  no  effect; 
appaiently  done  before  his  genius  had  reached  maturity. 
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Our  examination  of  tliein  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  lay-brother,  witli  tapers  and  keys,  to  guide  us  to  the 
crpyt  belo^v  the  church,  which  anciently  formed  a  part  of 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  ia  said  to  have  been  converted  into 
a  pLu  e  of  orship  by  St.  Sylvester  I.,  dunug  the  per8e-> 
cutions  against  the  Christians. 

Under  his  auspices  also,  the  first  General  Council  was 
held  in  this  diamal  dungeon,  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino. 

There  was  something  in  the  deep  obscurity  and  unbroken 
silence  of  the  place  that  impressed  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
melancholy  on  the  mind.  We  stood  before  the  plain  and 
simple  altar  of  the  early  Christians,  where  the  incense  of 
•  prayer  and  supplication  had  been  offered  up  in  solemn 
secrecy.  We  aim]y  saw  around  us  the  forgotten  tombs  of 
princes  and  abbots  mouldering  in  obscurity.  The  flickering 
glare  of  the  taper  fell  on  the  discoloured  red  hat  of  a 
Cardinal,  suspended  above  his  monument,  and  dropping- 
into  dust,  like  the  bones  of  him  that  slept  below.  "  vanity 
of  vanities,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "  all  is  vanity." 

We  trod  on  <a  fragment  of  the  ancient  black  and  white 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  Therma3  of  Titus;  and  mingled,  as 
it  was,  with  that  of  later  ages,  it  recalled  to  us  the  time  when 
this  flinty  floor,  "  that  holy  knees  had  worn,"  Imd  resounded 
to  the  tread  of  the  proud  masters  of  the  world.  As  we  ranged 
through  these  damp  and  biloiit  chambers,  which,  after  beings 
the  alternate  scene  of  imperial  luiur) ,  and  of  humble  piety, 
were  now  abandoned  to  the  repose  of  the  dead — the  voices 
of  the  Carmelite  monks  in  the  choir  above,  chanting  the 
evening  service,  reached  our  ear  through  these  echoing  vaults, 
.  in  a  full  and  prolonged  swell.  These  solemn  sounds  of  praise, 
thus  raised  to  Gk)d  by  the  unseen  inhabitants  of  the  cloister 
— men  who  bad  volimtarily  abjured  the  hopes  and  pleasureft 
of  life  to  devote  ttenselveB  to  heaven — breathed  the  sublime 
spuit  of  devotion ;  and^  joined  to  the  deep  gloom  of  the  place, 
— its  wide  extent, — its  remote  antiquity, — and  the  tombs  of 
the  dead  dimlir  vinble  around  us, — ^toached  our^  hearts  with 
emotions  not  Dom  of  this  world*  Under  their  influence  we 
lingered  till  the  strain  ceased;  we  returned  to  the  upper 
church ;  the  spell  of  feelmg  was  broken^  and  Beason  reaiuned 
her  empire. 
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She  immediately  began  to  make  lier  inquiries  ;  and  being, 
like  most  of  lier  sex,  a  kidy  of  an  inquisitive  turn,  begged  to 
know  Low  it  liappeuecl  that  old  St.  Sylvester,  or  any  other 
saint,  chose  one  of  the  Therma\  tiie  inost  public  places  in 
Bome,  and  the  most  frequented  b}  the  idle  and  dissolute 
Pagans,  to  perform  the  forbidden  rites,  and  hold  the  secret 
meetings  of  the  earlj  Christians  ? 

Nor  could  it,  she  said,  be  pretended  that  these  ThSrmas 
•were  deserted  at  that  period,  (the  end  of  the  third  century,) 
when  even  the  Christians  were  rebuked  for  resorting  to  them 
as  late  as  the  oMl 

MoreoTer,  sheiras  confounded  by  theught  of  long  lists 
of  martyrdoms,  whidi,  if  tiie  legend  and  ito  date  betrue^ 
must  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  Ck>n8tantin6;  and  she 
asked,  if  the  Christians  were  torfcnred'  by  the  retj  same 
Empcoor  who  established  Christianity?  i> 

But  Beason  in  yain  proposed  her  questions  and  lemailai. 
She  got  no  satisfiiction  from  the  monks.  They  continued  in 
the  same  tone  to  assert,  that,  in  *^  tempi  aniichi,**  St. 
Sylyester,  and  aU  the  rest  of  tiie  Christians,  were  ^rsecated, 
and  had  their  chixrch  here;  that  in  ^^Umpi  oa^^'  these 
were  Titus's  Baths;  in  *^temp%  imHM^  the  &!8t  Council  was 
held  here  under  Constantine ;  and  in  ^  ten^  onHeM*  the 
Saints  were  martyred  here;  but  times  past  and  events 
were  jtnnbled  by  them  into  one  geneial  tempi  mttieMJ* 

It  was  impossible  to  make  them  attend  to  dates  or  cir- 
cumstances^ to  obseire  their  own  contradictions,  or  aDow 
the  most  notorious  &ct8  of  history.  They  paused  with  a 
stupid  gaze  of  astonishment ;  and,  for  all  reply,  began  again 
with  "  tempi  antieki,** 

But,  eyen  with  this  cogent  argument,  nothing  they  could 
say  of  the  merits  and  miracles  of  St.  Sylvester — nor  even  the 
sight  of  the  yeiy  diair  he  had  sat  in-^nor  his  picture  on  the 
wall — nor  the  relics  of  the  martyrs — nor  the  mstruments  of 
their  martyrdom — consisting  of  heavy  Eoman  weights,  said  ; 
to  hare  been  suspended  round  their  Christian  necks — ^nor 
the  recital  of  all  the  tortures  they  underwent,  with  these 
most  uncomfortable  necklaces, — nor  anything  else, — could 
convince  me,  that,  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
old  8t.  Sylyester  was  such  a  fool  as  to  say  mass  in  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  or  that  the  Bomans  were  ciinl  enough  to  allow 
TOl,  I.  V 
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iimi  «rfliatift«r  ifc^iiiit  long  shnng  of  nrali  irm  piitt» 
deipiii  fcr  bane  (Aonrtiaas* 
I  did  not  Inm  tiie  Obordi  of      Srinto  Mmtin  and 

SWeetor  without  ^w^ig  sfBrmt  nuih  tint  the  modkB  of 
■  oonvont^  ttnd  of  omy  othor  in  Some,  wtBtB  onjoiBed^  by 
way  of  a  irfaoleaome  penaDoo  far  Hie  good  of  their  boxSm — 
and  bodies, — to  dig  for  a  eerftabi  Bimber  dt  boms  every 
day  at  tiie  mina  S  Bcme;  wbicb,  beodea  being  a  grewt 
advantage  to  tiunmnibe^  migbt  brmg  to  Ii|||tt  xmaoBpected 
tmaauies  of  art.  'Wbile  anoeidating  upon  tbis,  sod  aU  the 
other  derer  tbinffs  I  wooLa  do  if  I  were  Pope^  we  axitveS 
St  1^  8em  8dMe,  a  riii  n  i^ncb  atanda  m  anotber  part 
of  tiie  Eaqiiiline  Hilly  in  a  londy  vineyard  near  the  Pommn- 
'  hmtf  and  thoae  remahiB  of  liie  upper  story  of  tba  H^ermm, 
or  Palaoe  of  Ktna,  tliat  I  mentioned  before. 

These  seren  halla  are  better  than  they  prondsey  for  ihey 
pfored  to  be  nine^  and  an  wnal  janaaberf  it  ia  aaid,  are 
benea&  them,  which  make  eighteen.  Ther  have  evidently 
beeninmifinaereaBrroiieof  water,  not  only  for  the  use  of  tfaua 
Baths  of  TitoB,  whieb  could  not  reqmre  so  enomoua  a 
supply,  but  likewise  to  fill  stpleaaore  the  immense  arena  of 
t^e  dolosaemn,  wbieh  waa  ooeaeionailly  uaed  far  a  Naum^ 
^hia^*  as  well  as  an  Amphiteatre.  If  a  doubt  could  lemaan 
of  their  destinalaon,  which  their  form  and  atmetuxe  suffi- 
ciently exjplain,  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  tartareoua 
deposit,  which  has  penetrated  the  stucco, — ^the  aame  that  is 
found  in  the  channels  of  many  of  the  aqueducts,  and  to  thia 
day  is  left  in  the  bed  ci  Anio, — is  a  decisive  proof  that  these 
buildings  must  have  contained  water.  It  is  precisely  simikr 
to  the  substance  found  on  the  walls  of  the  great  reservoir, — 
Fiaema  Mirabile  at  BauB,—flnd,  like  that,  polishea  into  a 
sort  of  marble. 

These  halls  communicate  with  each  other  by  meana  of 
fbur  apertures  in  each  of  the  division  walls,  so  pmced  as  to 
interseet  them  diagonally;  so  that  standing  at  the  most 
remote,  you  see  the  long  diiE^onal  line  of  the  whole  of  the 
nine  halls  in  beaatifiil  perspective. 

*  Domitian,  as  well  Titus,  exhibited  a  grand  naval  £ght  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  bendes  several  engagements  la  m  Namnadua  wfaieh  ha 
built  near  the  Tiber,  between  fleets  almost  as  nnmeiOQS  as  those  in  real 
battlea  BwL  Jkm,  4. 
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I  forgot  to  say,  that  Trajan  finished  or  enlarged  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  been  called 
TkeriiKF  Trajance;  and  they  were  afterwards  repaired  .and 
embelliaked  by  ffa<irian,  and  bftYid  also  borne  bia  nanotA. 

Jhehm^  ot  Diocletiatt — BoTOKDA,  OB  Chttrch 

8.  ]j>:kxardo — Gtmkastic  Theatre — Geeat  Covehed 
IIall  or  THE  Baths,  or  Chuech  of  the  CAETHUSiAifs 
— DoMENiCHiNo's  Feesco  OP  St.  Sebastian— Tom  u  of 

SaLYATOE   liOSA,    ATTD    Ca^RLO    MaEATTT  —  BiAXCUIM'S 

MivKiDiAif — Caethusiax  Monks — Villa  Masstah— . 
BiELiOTHECA  ULriA— The  Eighty  Thousaxd  MAEiiiiS 

— DiOCLETrAN — TliEEMiB  OF  COiNSIANTINE — EuiN  OF 
THE  ThEBMjS!. 

drove  tbis  nocimig  to  the  Baths  of  Diodetian, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  summit  of  the  Quiinnal  and 
Yiminal  Hill,  and  which,  in  extent^  as  well  as  splendour,  are 
said  to  have  surpassed  all  the  ThemuB  of  Ancient  Borne. 

Though  they  do  not  stand  in  the  same  imposing  loneliness 
of  situation  as  those  of  Garacalla,  the  wide  i^psee  of  Tacaiit 
and  grass-grown  ground  over  which  thek  ruins  may  be 
traced^  tells  a  melancholy  taJLe  of  departed  magnificenee. 

The  Tbenme  cf  Diocletian  were  finished  bv  MayimiRTi. 
They  bare,  apparently,  been  built  in  the  form  of  an  immense 
oblong  square,  with  a  ciroiilar  hall»  according  to  some 
accounts,  at  all  the  four  comers,  but  more  probably  at  two 
only,  and  these  are  still  standing.  One  of  tbem,  which  is 
mndi  dOkpidated,  has  been  converted  into  a  granarv ;  and 
the  other  owes  its  preservation  to  the  piety  of  an  old  coun- 
tess, who,  some  centuries  back,  transformed  it  into  the 
Church  of  San  Bernardo,  and  endowed  the  oonTcnt  to  which 
it  belongs. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  anti<]uarie6,  that  this  hall  was 
anciently  a  Oaldarittmy  or  Tepidarium,  I  would  by  no  means 
presume  to  contradict  anythmg  they  say,  but  in  this  instance, 
they  contradict  themselves;  for  if,  aa.  th(^  pretend,  all  the 
baths  were  always  in  the  subterranean  stoxy,  then  these 
balls  could  not  have  been  baths,  because  theiy  were  in  tiie 
Upper.  ^  Setting  tbis  aside^-if,. by  a  Galdariiim,  or  Tepidarii^^ 
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it  is  meioit  that  each  of  these  loftj  halls  was  a  sort  huge 
cauldron,  or  great  bath,  in  which  the  people  bathed  sodabljr 
all  together,  with  a  little  water  at  the  bottom^  and  a  great 
air-hole  at  the  top^—where,  I  would  ask,  wexe  the  means  of 
heating  or  filling  them  ?  One  of  them  is  in  perfect  pieser- 
yatioii,  and  yet  no  tubes,  channels,  or  other  oonyeyance  for 
water,  such  as  we  see  in  the  ruins  of  all  ancient.baths,  have 
ever  been  found  in  the  walls  or  the  payement^in  the  roof 
above,  or  the  earth  beneath  them.  If  we  are  to  suppose 
that  they  were  filled  with  a  Toriety  of  little  baths,  the 
difficulty  is  stiU  the  aame,— how  were  they  filled  or  heated. 

If,  however,  they  were  not  baths,  I  see  still  less  reason  to 
imagine  that  they  were  temples,  which  ther  have  been  some- 
times called.  They  bear  no  appearance  of  erer  having  had 
that  indispensable  part  of  temples — a  portico;  nor  can  I  find 
any  autihorily  for  the  belief— now,  I  think,  nearly  e^loded 
— that  any  of  the  Thermm  oyer  contained  temples;  or  se^ 
in  any  part  of  their  wide-spread  ruins,  the  vestiges  of  any 
4)uildmg  bearing  any  resemblance  to  them. 

It  seems  most  probaUe,  that  the  circular  halls  in  question 
were  neither  baths  nor  temples,  but  belonged  to  that  part 
of  the  ThermaB  which  was  devoted  to  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, though  what  may  have  been  their  pecuUar  destina* 
tion,  it  woiiTd  be  vain  now  to  inquire. 

Into  that  ancient  hall,  which  now  serves  the  worthy  pur- 
pose of  a  grananr,  we  could  get  no  admittance;  but  the 
other,  the  Church  of  St.  Bernard,  into  which  we  at  last 
effected  an  entrance,  is  really  a  noble  building,  and  the  light 
pouring  in  through  the  top  of  the  lofty  dome  accorded  well 
with  the  stillness  and  silence  that  reigned  through  it,  and 
with  the  figure  of  the  only  human  being  it  contained — an 
old  monk,  who  was  kneeling  before  the  altar  of  his  patron 
saint.  Perhaps  he  was  imploring  the  image  to  grant  him 
patience,  for  we  had  disturbed  lum  from  his  siesta  to  admit 
tis, — ^having  come  to  the  gate  while  the  holy  fathers  were 
indulging,  as  usual,  in  a  comfortable  nap  after  the  laboura 
of  their  noonday  repast, — and  long  and  loudly  had  we  rung, 
before  we  succeeded  in  awakening  this  one  unwilling  monk 
— for  a  monk  he  was;  I  had  a&x>nted  him  extremely,  by 
taking  liim  for  a  lay-brother. 

Wd  asked  him  to  show  us  some  remains  of  the  both^ 
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which  are  stiU  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  his  eonrent;  but 
neither  entreaty,  importtmityy  nor  bribery  could  prerail  on 
him  to  let  US  see  tnem;  none  of  the  female  sex,  it  seexosy 
being  ever  admitted  among  their  cabbages. 

Our  despair,  however,  at  this  refosal,  was  afterwards  ame- 
liorated, when  we  found  another  entrance  into  an  adjoming 
garden,  opposite  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeh, 
which  equallj  gave  us  access  to  the  mins  we  wished  to  see. 

This  garden  evidently  occupies  the  arena  of  a  Gyninasimn, 
Pshestra^  or  some  theatre,  which,  ftom  its  form  and  stmc* 
tore,  .must  have  served  for  pentathlic  games.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  semicircular  portico,  the  central  part  of  which 
Las  apparently  been  the  seat,  or  Suff^ettus,  of  the  Emperor. 
By  the  monks  it  has  been  converted  into  a  small  Oratorio, 
or  chapel,  but  it  is  now  falling  into  ruin.  In  another  part 
of  this  portico,  an  humble  but  decent  dwelling  has  been 
formed,  the  mistress  of  which  invited  us  to  enter,  and 
accepted  our  acknowledgments  with  the  ^'Padrone!"  and 
the  peculiarly  winning  smile  and  gesture  with  which  the 
Boman  females  pronounce  this  courteous  word.  Having 
ascended  her  nsrrow  staircase,  we  walked  along  the  raised 
terrace  of  this  portico,  but  saw  nothing  to  admire  except  the 
orange  trees,  whose  mingled  flowers  £ad  fruit  were  flourish- 
ing within  it. 

The  J[^stum,  IHnaeotheca,  or  great  covered  hall  of  the 
ThermsB,  which  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  centre,  was  con- 
verted into  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  AngeH,  'by 
M.  A*  Buonarotti,  but  it  has  becm  consideiabTy  altered,  and 
perhaps  not  for  the  better,  by  succeedinff  aidutects.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  now  at  the  side  instead  of  the  end,  through 
a  circular  vestibule,  lighted  from  the  top,  and  similar  in 
form  to  the  Church  of  San  Bernardo.  After  all  the  changes 
that  have  been  made,  however,  this  noble  hall  retains  much 
of  its  original  form  and  beauty.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  owes 
its  grandeur  of  effect  as  well  to  magnitude  as  to  design,  and 
I  will  not  deny  that  its  architecture  may  be  chargeable  with 
heaviness ;  but  although  it  was  built  at  a  period  when  the 
arts,  and  their  pnrent  taste,  had  greatly  declined  from  their 
full  perfection,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
rcTnaitis  of  antiquity  that  "Rome  can  boast,  and  one  which  it 
is  impossible  to  behold  without  admiration* 
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Yoft  stnd  m  ft  lidi  thm  Inmdred  «Dd  fi%  fM  length, 
•ad  BiDflty  ai  heA^f  tfie  uniformity  of  tbe  taem.  of  irSkk 
IB  taiied  bj  ti»  cirenlir  bftU  of  eatnooe  opeEning  to 
it  in  tbe  centre  of  om  side,  and  a  deep  recess,  or  ratheif 
«lilong  chambw,  on  tbe  odier,  in  which  standa  the  bi^b  altar. 

Tbe  vaohed  xoo^  atill  atudded  with  ike  metallic  cirdea  to 
idudi  the  lamps  were  aus^imded,  is  sia^orted  hy  sixteea 
noble  Corinthian  coknuia,  eig^  of  whiim  only  are  ancienl^ 
and  are  of  Egyptian  graidte;  the  rest  are  painted  ao  inge- 
niously in  imitation  of  tiiem,  that,  at  a  little  distance,  to  the 

2e  tbey  piodaoe  complete  imifonnify.  The  proportion  of 
eeolmnnsy  as  weU  as  of  tbe  ball,  was  injured  ij  raising' 
the  pavement  above  the  andent  level,  which  was  done  by 
^enael  Angelo,  to  guard  against  the  humidity  of  the 
gronnd.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  bsve  dug  it  out 
to  a  sufficient  depth  ? 

This  noble  church  ia  adorned  witb  a  wieipf  of  paintings, 
none  of  which,  howev^,  excited  my  admiration,  except  tne 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  ^«800»  by  Bomenidiino, 
originally  painted  in  St.  Peter's,  where  the  mosaic  copy  now 
snppiies  its  place,  and  afterwards  brought  here,  The  com- 
position is  too  crowded  and  confused,  but  every  figure  is  ft 
study  that  might  form  a  painter.  It  is  marked  thnrnghout 
with  the  bol&ess  of  conception,  the  force,  tbe  originality, 
the  nature  and  the  pathos  of  laaa  vigcoous  and  eM^^ireame 
pencil.  The  dying  resignation  of  the  suffering  samt— 4;he 
agonizing  despair  of  bis  &iends — the  hardened  indifferaMse 
<»  tfaebiutal  executioners — above  all,  the  beauty  and  smiling 
innocence  of  the  children,  hanging  by  their  affiighted  mothttr, 
contrasted  with  the  dark  ferocity  of  the  Boman  commanders, 
nre  indeed  worthy  of  that  loiby  geniua  whidi  bowed  only  to 
the  supremacy  of  Ba.phael. 

Who  can  turn  &om  this  to  the^Mblenesa  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
on  the  opposite  wall ! 

Not  only  the  work,  but  the  tomb  of  that  artist,  stands  in 
this  church,  and  we  contemplated  it  with  the  respect  due 
to  merit,  winch,  however  inferior  to  that  which  had  gone 
before,  at  least  surpassed  any  that  has  since  visited  the 
world.  The  Monument  of  Sah  ator  l^osa,  opposite,  awakened 
far  deeper  interest :  and  the  inscri|)tjon,  which  reminded  us, 

that  genittSi  whose  eady  psomise  was  ppematur^y  bligbted 
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and  ecdi  off  dark  and  unresisted  passions,  slept  below,  drew 
9^  Ugh  from  many  a  bosom  that  gathered  round  to  view  it. 

On  tiie  pavesnfiDt  <^  this  chuxdi  a  meridian  was  traced  in 
the  jeta  1701,  by  Bianchini,  the  antiquary.  1  fblkywed  its 
sh^mg  Ime  -with  greafc  show  of  iriadom,  looked  up  ai  tiie 
flolar  my  wbaA  enters  through  a  small  punctme  m  the^oof^ 
and  WBB  pecfbdiy  satisied  mat  it  migirt  be  one  of  tiia  most 
psffeofe  TftBridnms  tiiat  om  mm  tn^ed;  but  it  is  eoually 
cotaiii^  tiiat  if  it  had  bean  one  of  tiie  norst,  I  nevor  snould 
hme  fbmid  it  out,  ftr  the  ftct  f%  I  hnow  nothing  of  the 
inatter.  howeyer,  you  should  wish  tot  a  Ml  aad  par* 
tieniar  aeeooiit  of  Ais  meridian,  I  should  suppose  you  ivould 
find  it  in  a  filio  desenptbs  of  it  puUished  in  ttome^  the 
dimenwiofM  of  which  wm  tiba  only  part  I  esaminecl. 

This  dnnoh  belimgs  to  the  CMbao^  or  Oorraiit  of  Car- 
thQsiaD%  who  ave  of  tiie  same  oider  as  liie  Ourtieuse, 
exciting  that  their  rules  are  less  rigid  in  Italy  than  in 
Xraoce.  We  seemed  deslined  to-d^  ^  distorb  tin  peaoe  of 
ekxisteni;  hairing  been  infimned  that  some  of 
the  llhenius  were  andoaed  within  tiie  eouxt  of  tiie  conyent^ 
and  knowing  by  eraienfinoe  Ae  inefficacy  of  solioitatioiis  fott 
adrnxttsEnoe,  we  wiised  throng  the  fbrwdden  gateway,  and 
proceeded  straight  onwaids  to  tiie  objecte  of  oar  ennosity, 
taking  eace  not  to  hear  ihe  warning  Toioe  of  a  monk»  who 
puisued  na  aa  ftat  as  was  oonaistent  with  his  digni^,  ealling 
to  us,  in  a  Toice  of  horror,  to  stop.  In  a  rage  at  nading  us 
deaf  to  has  eriea,  he  had  recourse  to  tiie  great  convent  beO, 
on.  which  he  nmg  so  loud  an  alarum,  t&t  tiie  whole  c<Mn- 
manity  ran  out  in  the  utmost  eopstenuition.  They  dis- 
patched one  of  their  bod^  in  ademn  deputation,  to  repre- 
sent to  us  Ae  eDormity  of  our  offence;  but  not  even  his 
threats  of  «MiiwMiT^M»i4i#yn  in  this  worid,  and  something 
worse  in  the  next,  had  any  effect  upon  our  hardened  8ouls.< 
pJeaae  tfaem^  however,  we  finished  aa  quickly  as  possible 
onr  soTfey  isi  the  ruins  which  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
our  trmption  h^,  (and  which  seemed  to  haye  formed  part 
of  a  portioo,)  and  assnxing  him  we  had  no  evil  intention 
upon  the  good  Others,  and  had  not  so  much  ae  the  least 
'mak  to^  see  them— but  that,  since  they  had  chosen  to  take 
im  tiieir  sbode  amon^  the  mins  of  Bonie,  they  must  hgr 
their  aeeoont  with  having  occasional  yisits  inna  ladies^  who 
had  come  fixmi  theethae  extamitgr  of  Baf^ 
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V0  took  our  departuie,  aad  quietnefls  was  reaioxed  vithitt 
tbe^  OQUTent.  Tnej  took  caie  to  shut  the  gates  behind  us ; 
Terifirmg  the  pioverb,  of  bflirisg  the  staUe-door  when  the 
tteed  is  stolen. 

TfaoSy  these  halls,  that  were  built  for  Pagan  indulgenoe, 
are  now  conTorfced  into  the  scene  of  monastic  austeiitr. 
!Ehe  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Carthusians,  divide 
between  them  the  niins  of  the  splendid  Thenn»  of  Diode* 
tian,  for  its  sole  remains  are  comprehended  in  the  two 
ehnrches,*  the  granaiy,  and  the  mined  theatre,  already 
mentioned,  in  their  garden. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  other  inconsiderable  scattered 
Testiges.  One  daj,  in  wandermg  about  these  rains,  I  came 
to  a  building,  once  perhaps  a  magpificent  hall,  but  now  the 
miserable  dwelling  of  a  muleteer,  \mose  large  family  of  mules 
and  *  children  were  all  comfortably  aeeommodated  together 
beneath  its  lofty  roof. 

The  YiDa  Massimi,  and  its  spacious  gardens,  occupy  a 

I)art  of  the  site  of  these  T^emua;  it  is  in  the  state  of  reck- 
ess  neglect,  dirt,  and  disrepair,  so  common  in  Italian  houses, 
and  is  whoUj  im^irmshed  and  abandoned.  It  once  pos- 
sessed a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  statues  and  bas  rehe% 
and  even  of  Eoman  paintings,  found  in  the  excavations  made 
here ;  but  I  understand  they  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Lord  Bristol,  so  well  known  for  his  eccentricity  and 
passion  for  the  arts. 

The  Bibliotheca  Ulpia  was  brought  to  these  Therma  by 
Diodetian,  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Above  three  thou- 
sand hagnaruoU^  as  the  Italians  call  them,  or  bathing  vessels, 
(Lamcra^  each  hewn  out  of  one  immense  block  of  the  most 
costly  Grecian  marble^  or  Oriental  granite,  adorned  those 
baths.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  in  tiie  museum  of  the 
Vatican. 

I  cannot  quit  the  churches  which  now  occupy  the  site  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian,  without  observing 
that  the  memory  of  the  forty  or  eighty  thousand  martyrs, 
who,  as  varying  monkish  legends  credibly  inform  us,  were 
massacred  at  these  Baths  in  recompense  for  having  built 
them,  is  still  held  in  deserved  veneration  here.  It  seems 
strange,  however,  that  more  respect  was  not  paid  to  their 

*  The  famous  Hmiaplirodite  was  foand  behind  the  Church  of 
^iaria  de'  Angell,  la  the  gnmiids  ol  th«e»  Carthuauuii. 
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labours  by  the  sacrilegious  Pope,  who  pulled  down  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  buildings  thus  sanctified  with  their 

Wood, 

It  may  seem  soInc^vllat  improl^al)le  that  the  mild,  the 
enlightened,  the  philosophic  h^niperor,  whoso  name  they 
hoar,  slioiild,  in  the  short  and  single  viflit*  he  ever  paid  to 
Iconic,  aninsc  himselt'  with  the  deliberate  massacre  of  either 
forty  or  eighty  thousand  of  his  subject The  enormous 
amount,  m  well  aa  contradictory  statement  of  the  numbers, 
is  an  ample  refutation  of  a  preposterous  accnsation,  unsup- 
orted  by  any  admissible  evidence.  But  while  ^^e  actjiiib 
im  of  such  exterminating  barbarity,  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that,  however  little  consonant  to  his  cnaracter, 
the  Btain  of  persecution  is  indelibly  aiiixed  to  the  memor}^ 
of  Diocletian.  When,  after  a  reign  of  twenty -one  years  of 
glory  and  of  virtue,  he  entered  Home,  for  the  first  time,  to 
share  '^sith  his  imperial  colleague  the  last  proud  triumph 
[Rome  was  ever  destined  to  witness, — when,  even  in  that 
proud  moment,  he  meditated  the  abdication  of  the  pur])le, 
and  needed  not  the  whisper  of  the  monitorf  to  remember 
**  he  was  only  a  man  ;**  the  fiery  mandate  to  extirpate 
Christianity  and  Christians,  was  already  gone  abroad,  and 
for  ten  succeeding  years,  that  unfortunate  sect  was  pursued 
with  inflexible  hostiUtv. 

But  when  a  slave,  a  peasant,  and  a  shepherd,:{:  sat  in  con- 

*  Vide  Gibbon.  He  onlj  staid  two  months. 
+  An  attendant  was  always  stationed  behind  the  victor  in  the 

triumplial  car  ,  to  repeat  to  him,  as  the  proud  procession  moved  along', 

"RoiiH  mber  thou  art  a  man  !"  In  ropublican  times,  at  least,  such  w-ah 
the  cuBtom.;  I  do  not  remember  whelher  it  wad  ailerwardji  preserved, 

or  wheflier  tntih  mm  all(»wed  to  be  whispered  into  sa  imperial  ear.  So, 

in  the  moment  of  liis  exaltation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  herald, 
eTen  now,  lights  the  smoking  flax,  and,  as  it  consumes  away,  cxclaima 
to  the  spiritual  monarch  of  the  world,  the  earthly  kiiig  of  kings* 

**Sartrte  Pnter  !    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.** 

X  Dioeletiau,  Maximiun,  and  GaleriuB.  Diocletian  was  llie  sun  of  a 
Dalmstlaii  alsTe;  Maxlmian,  a  Fsnnonian  peasuit^  who  served  as  a 
Cfnumon  soldier;  Qalerius,  a  Daciin  ihephera,  or  eow-herd.  Galerius, 
however,  (like  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  was  then  employed  in  sub- 
duing CarausiuB,  the  Roman  usurper,  in  Britain,)  was  Caisar  only, 
Jilmporor;  but  his  influence  was  thouc-ht  to  have  been  chielly  iiiJiLn> 
mental  in  iirst  causing  the  persecution  against  the  Christians,  and 

carrying  it  on  after  the  abdication  of  Biocletiani  when  Maarimian  had 
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junction  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  the  opprobrimii  must 
at  least  be  divided;  and  the  implficable  hoataiity  of  his  col- 
leagues and  successors  towards  that  Liiilortunate  sect,  would 
seem  to  prove,  that  the  long  years  of  perfect  toleration  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  his  preceding  reign,  niiglil* 
be  more  certainly  miputed  to  hi^  mildness  and  moderation, 
than  the  edict  of  pert>;cciition  which  disgraced  its  cloae,  ta  • 
his  cruelty.  That  mandate  was  extorted  by  the  lon^-con.-  . 
tinned  importunity,  perimpa  misrepresentation,  of  his  col- 
leagues, from  a  body  enleebled  by  disease,  and  ft  mmi^ 
harassed  with  the  cares  and  vexations  of  empire. 

TVom  the  works  of  the  perst^cutor,  we  must  tnrn  to  those 
of  the  protector  of  Christiamty — from  Diocletian  to  Con- 
fltantine.  Both  built  baths ;  but,  with  all  my  passion  for 
antiquities,  1  could  never  find  much  satiisiaetion  in  groping 
amongst  tlie  old  ba4jtered  brick  walls  in  the  Colon n a  Gfardens, 
which  constitute  the  Hole  remaius  of  the  Thermae  of  the 
latter  Ein])eror.  An  antiquary,  who  in  an  exU.  hour  once 
laid  hold  of  me  in  this  place,  demonstrated  to  me,  with  much 
learning  and  length,  that  these  aforesaid  Thermae  differed 
fi'om  everv"  other  in  having  had  three  stories — which  I  was 
quite  wiiling  to  believe,  iu  order  tu  get  away  from  him.  I 
moreover  saw  an  ugly  piece  of  coarse  mosaic ;  and  I  did  7wt 
see  sixteen  ancient  paintings  taken  from  these  Baths,  and 
formerly  in  the  Palazza  Hospigliosi,  but  which  are  there  no  ^ 
longer.  I  also  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  two  Colossal 
Groups  of  C^tor  and  PoUux,  now  on  Monte  Cavallo,  which 
were  found  here,  and  of  which  I  siuipeat  y<Hi  have  heard 
enough,  or  too  much,  already.* 

We  have  now  finished  our  Iniaty  survey  of  the  few  vestiges 
that  remain  of  the  maguiiicent  ITiermce  o£  Ancient  Home. 
All  that  was  valuable — aU  that  was  splendid  in  them — has 
been  long  since  torn  away  by  the  rapacity  of  foreign  and 
domestic  plunderers.  Their  gold,  their  silver,  their  ivory, 
aad  then:  bzoaae,  might  be  earned  off  bj  the  Gbth  oi;  the 

elevated  him  aad  the  mild  and  merdfol  Ckmstaoatras  to  lopreme  poirar. 
So  ftaeigiL  pemnlieB  to  the  aalm  ef  CwMi—tiiia,  that^  m  his 
death-bed,  at  Toric,  he  noMUnended  the  Christians  to  tiie  Wfiat^  pn>- 
Ueiifm  of  Lis  am  aadmcaaotv  hfi^mihau  ftitkmi  sm  aftemids 
establMilMd* 

*  Vide  Letter  iVIIL  .  . 
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Ttndal ;  but  t^eir  nuyrUe  ooltmms  were  dragged  away,  tKeir 
mosaic  paraneDtB  torn  up,  l^ir  embossed  and  gilded  roo& 
bcofeen  down,  aad  Htkear  Yerf  brick  walk  destroyed  bj  the 


broken  a»  tliey  ace,  now  conBtitute  their  b<^  mnuu  !From 
tbem  we  can  form  no  ideft  of  what  thsj  onoe  wezo,  and  the 
glories  of  the  ThermsB  are  but  feebly  remenabesed,  even  in 
the  dull  detail  of  butoncal  dewsription. 

It  would  be  vain  to  go  through  the  long  and  unprofit- 
able catalogue  of  all  the  splendid  TharmsB  which  adorned 
Ancient  Eome,  wiioi  ihear  ynry  walls,  which  hwre  ierred  ae 
quarries,  ba^e  long  ainx^  boea  eadiauBted,  and  even  their  site 
has  become  dubious. 

In  the  fourth  e^otur^,  they  are  known  to  have  stood  in 
all  their  original  BMgiu^eence;  and  their  destruction  does 
not  seem  to  have  commenced  for  nearly  two  hxmdred  years 
afterwards.  The  early  Christians  discouraged  their  disciples 
from  frequenting  these  baths — ^not,  as  a  cynical  friend  of 
mine  observed,  be^Miae  the  Boman  Catholic  predilection  for 
dirt  existed  even  in  the  days  of  the  fathers — ^but  because 
they  were  places  of  licentiousness  and  immorality ;  a  charge 
which  we  have  emtj  leaaon  to  brieve  was  true,  in  its  fullest 
extent. 

They  were  not,  however,  deserted  until  the  destruction  of 
the  aquediicta,  by  Vitiges,  or  Totila,  in  the  sixth  centmy, 
had  deprived  them  of  their  element  of  li&i  when,  like  a  body 
without  a  soul,  tbej  deeayed  awa^. 


BniDGsa — ^Thb  AiromT  Aim  MonsBzr  Bsmass  ov 
Ecus— Bbimsb  otsb  thb  Akio — ^Pohtb  IiAiOiirTJJiro 
— Thb  Sii^cnxn  Moum,  xsro  thb  Two  SBTBEi^TS  ov 

VHB   SoKAir  ]RbOP£B    VO    IT  —  MflBBBIUB  AfiffilRPA — 

TiLitA.  OF  Pkaobtbb,  thb  Sobbb  of  thb  Dbath  01*  ^ 

KbBO — ^PQBTB  SiJUABIO — COHBAT  OB  TOB^TTATUS  WITK 

THB  GtAini— Habbibal'b  OAJCP-'BBiDeBB  OB  Ajtcibbt 
BoicE,  OB  EireiiABn,  Ac 

The  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  bridge  of  Eome, 
was  the  JPons  Stihlicius — or  JEmiliua,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called — ^builtp  as  its  name  sigmiiesj  of  wood,  and  erected,  as 


worst  of  barbarians — the  modem 
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Livy  informB  iis,  by  Ancua  MariiuB.  It  was  here  that 
Horatiuf  ('odes  porfirmed  those  prodigies  of  valour,  which, 
as  that  mgeuious  lii:itorian  observes,  are  more  eaailj  admired 
than  credited  by  posterity."* 

This  bridge  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  without  nails,  to  faci- 
litate its  destruction,  in  case  of  the  recurrence  of  any  huch 
exigency.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  of  any 
more  solid  material  than  wood,  till  the  time  of  the  Emperors, 
when  A  ntoninua  Pius  built  it  of  marble.  One  solitary  frag- 
ment of  a  broken  pier,  or  a  fallen  arch,  now  lies  in  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Bipa  Grrande,  and 
serves  to  mark  its  ancient  situation.  It  is  visible  only  when 
the  water  is  low. 

Annually  on  the  15tli  of  May,  in  the  times  of  the  kings, 
)Ti(  11  were  thrown  from  this  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  and 
iinn  t^i  s  nmde  of  rushes  or  of  day  were  afterwards  substituted 
lor  lliuin  by  Junius  Brutus. 

In  later  times,  the  mangled  bodies  of  Commodus  and 
Heliogabalus  were  ignominiously  liurlcd  from  it. 

This  bridge  w:is  tlio  p:rcat  btation  of  the  beggars,  who  used 
to  sit  there  askini^  cluirity.f 

The  Palatine  iiridge,  (Pons  Falafinus,)  or,  as  some  of  the 
antiquaries  have  christened  it,  Pons  Senatorius,  (though 
there  never  was  any  such  bridge,)  at  present  called  the 
Broken  Bridge,  (Ponte  Botto,)  and  in  truth  no  bridge  at  all, 
for  there  is  nothing  left  of  it — ^was  the  first  bridge  of  stone 
1^  ms  erected  at  Home.  It  was  finished  by  Scipio 
Afdcmaa  and  L.  Mununius,  in  tiieir  Canamhip;  the  piers 
had  been  preTioiulj  built  hj  two  formeF  Gen80i84 

It  was  rebuilt  for  the  last  time  by  Gregory  the  Thirteenth, 
and  finally  destrojed  in  the  flood  of  1598. 

S^rom  the  spot  where  it  once  crossed  the  Tiber,  the 
embouchure  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  visible,  when  the  water 
is  low,  in  the  bank  a  little  lower  down  the  riyer. 

The  bianch  of  the  Tiber  leading  to  the  JMa  Sacra,  now 
the  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  crossed  hj  the  ^on9 
jB\stbrieius^  so  called  from  an  JEdile  of  that  name,  who  origin 
nally  built  it  in  the  year  of  Bome  733,  aa  the  still  legible 

*  Livy«  lib.  atxzvi.  cap- 15. 
t  Seneciy  Ep.  xzy,  |  lAvj^  Ub.  zL  cap.  61, 
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inscription  upon  it  proves.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  as 
if  the  scene  of  a  meditated  suicide.*  Thia  bridge  is  at 
present  called  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi,  from  the  little  Hermes, 
with  four  faces,  set  up  upon  it  in  modern  times. 
•  The  other  branch  of  the  Tiber  between  the  Island  and 
Trastevere,  was  crossed  by  the  Pons  Cestiu8^  so  called, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  name  of  its  original  founder,  thougb 
who  he  Tvas  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  now  called  the  Ponte  di 
San  EartoloTiico,  ai)(I  bears  an  inscription,  v»  h!ch  states  that 
it  was  rebuilt  by  tlio  I'lnpt^ors  Yalontiniaii,  A^alens,  and 
Gratian,  in  a.d.  375,  Ixom  whence  it  wad  once  calied  the 
Gratian  Bridge. 

Both  these  bridges,  which  connect  the  island  witli  tlie 
banks  of  the  river,  were  originally  built  in  the  eighth  century 
of  Kome. 

The  original  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Fom  Janiculensis^ 
I  believe,  is  not  ascertained,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it.  • 
The  Ponte  Sisto,  built  by  Sixtus  IV.,  occupies  its  ancient 
£ituation. 

A  vestige  of  the  Pons  Triumphalis,  or  what  is  generally 
reputed  such,  is  still  visible  in  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  hospital 
ofthe  Spirito  Santo.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown. 
The  Tu^rioua  Coiunilfl  to  wliom  the  Senate  decreed  tiie 
honour  of  a  triumph,  crossed  this  hridge,  followed  by  their 
soldiers,  thdr  captbes,  their  trophies,  and  their  spoils; 
entered  the  Campius  Martins  hj  the  Porta  TrkmpktdUs 
passed  the  Circus  of  !Elor%  the  Circus  Eiaminius,  the 
jlieaties  of  Pompey  and  Maroellus,  the  Portico  of  Octavia, 
and  the  Circus  Maximus;  tiayersed  the  course  of  the  Fits 
Triwmphalis^  which  terminated  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine 
near  &e  arch  of  Constantino,  and  entered  the  V%a  Sacra; 
passed  between  the  Colosseum  and  the  Temple  of  Yenus  and 
Bome,  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina;  and  crossing  the  Boman  Porum^ 
ascended  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoHnus. 

Scipio,  Marius,  Sylla^  Pompey,  C»sar,  Cicero,  Augustus, 
Claumus,  Trajan,  Aurelius,  »sverus, — ^how  mamr  names  of 
in&my  or  glory  might  we  not  recapitulate  of  those  who 
have  passed  here,  in  the  short-lived  triumph  of  man  over  his 
fellow-creatnres! 

•  H«r.  Ub.  il  Sat  8. 
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The  Pons  vEJiu^,  so  called  from  -ZElius  Hadrianus,  by 
whom  it  was  bailt  as  a  passage  to  his  magnificent  tomb,  is 
now  transformed  into  the  Ponte  San  Acgelo.  The  piers 
and  arches  are  ancient,  but  have  been  a  good  deal  repaired; 
not  indeed  till  it  waa  neoefcAity,  for  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Clement  VII.,  when  crowds  were  ^pressing  forwards  to  St. 
Peter's,  to  share  in  the  benefits  and  indui^enees  offered  to 
the  pious  there,  the  bridge  gave  way,  ana  a  hundred  and 
Beventy-two  people  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  Tiber. 

Clement  IX.  repaired  it  more  tborougliiy,  and  to  him  and 
Bernini  are  due  tne  merit  of  all  the  saints  and  angels  that 
are  fluttering  ujon  it. 

These  siz  bridges  of  ancient  Borne  I  count  the  two 
which  connect  tl^  isla&d  with  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Tiber  as.  one)  are  now  reduced  to  three.  These  are, 

1st,  The  Bridges  of  the  Idaitd. 
"    2n4  The  Ponte  {Kite;  and, 
l%e  Ponte  Ssn  Axigelo. 

Out  of  Borne  thm  is  taiy  one  hridjee  otbt  the  Tiber.  It 
IB  the  Ifil^iaii  or  ^inilian  Bridge,  l)uilt  h^  M.  EmiKus 
ScauroB  in  the  seventh  oantury  jDf  the  Bepublic,  on  the  Tis 
Ha^nia,  about  two  nules  from,  the  Porta  del  Popdo.  The 
present  bridge  of  biz  aitehes  wm  rebuilt  bj  Nicholas  Y* 
nearly  on  the  foundationB  of  the  Boman  one.  Its  name  is 
now  corrupted  into  Ponte  MoDe. 

•  It  ia  finnons  as  thp  scene  of  the  erentful  battle  in  which 
Constantine  defeated  Mazentius,  and  the  preyious  apparitioiL 
of  the  fieiy  cross  in  the  hearois,  in  the  faith  of  wnich  he 
Conquered,  and  which  announced  his  own  approaching 
triumph,  aod  that  of  Christianity. 

That  it  was  really  the  spot  where  the  latfle  was  fought,  is 
matter  of 'historical  £EU3t. 

It  was  here;  too,  that  the  ambaBsadom  of  the  AHobroges 
were  orertaken  on  their  return  to  their  own  country  by  the 
TigOance.  of  Cicero,  when  the  treasonable  dispatches  with 
which  they  were  charged,  fiii!mshed  proof  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline. 

it  was  here,  too,  in  the  diBsohite  times  of  theSmpire,  thair 
the  Boman  youth  resorted  for  the  purposes  of  midnight 
revelry  and  debauch;  and  here,  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
illicit  pleasures^  the  monster  Kero  once  narrowly  escapef) 
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awwiniifciiwt,^  by '  zwhiniiiig  fioough  tbe  Gwdoii  of 
Salliist 

The  AoiOy  now  tibe  TemtoBB,  iMssk  flows  into  the  Tiber, 
18  croBBed  at  the  distance  of  »  few  milioi  horn  Borne  hj  thiee 
faddgeB,  all  of  them  the  wmk  of  tibe  low  Met;  eomstliig 
perl^ps  the  J^aiUc  Matmn^  a  xuone  mpraed  to  baipe  Doea 
a  oanmptmiL  fiom  MaiiBBe%  tbe  mmMr  of  Alamander 
SeveruB,  bj  whom  it  ii  lofpted  ioha^  beenboilL  It  is 
about  four  miloB  firom  Beiue^  ou  the  mad  to  Ti?oli. 

The  Panie  Ltmmtma,  fixmerlj  tiie  Pout  JfiiimiJi/iaiiM,  is 
about  three  luilee  fiom  BomBy  on  the  Yia  Nomentana^  whidi 
led  to  the  andent  city  of  that  name,  as  now  to  the  miaenble 
viUBge  that  occu^ea  ita  Bite.  It  Itbb  idnnlt  b]r  Narsea, 
haying  been  desteoTed  in  the  unoeaaing  confiieta  of  that 
bloody  period.  Li  me  bridge  itaelf  iSieie  ia  nothing  remaik* 
able;  but  bejond  it  riaea  1m  baoad  green  height  of  J^bn^ 
8a^o^  aa  it  ia  atiU  called— Uiat  Terj  J&it  8acer  to  which  the 
Soman  aimj  and  people  retired  fircan  liie  city  whan  oppresaed 
hj  the  tyxaamj  and  esactiona  of  the  PatridanB,  and  from 
whence  Hhe  rough  eloqiieoee  of  MenenhiB  Agrippa,  and  Ina 
ingenioua  apologue  of  tne  Body  and  tiie  Membera,  induced 
them  to  zetum,  on  being  allowed  to  have  magiafcratea  of  their 
own — tribunes  of  the  people,  to  guard  their  righta. 

They  retired  to  it  a  aeoond  time,  when  driven  into  reaist- 
ance  by  the  tyranny  oi  the  Beoemrira,  after  the  murder  of 
Virginia  by  luar  father;  and  then  only  required  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Decemvirs  diould  lay  down  their  illegal  antiiority, 
that  the  tribunea  of  the  pec^le  ahonld  be  reatored,  and  that 
fnU  imnninity  ahonld  be  granted  to  themaelTea;  demanda  ao 
moderate^  thiat  the  deputiea  of  the  Senate  heard  them  witb 
admiration,  and  declaring  that  they  were  aucb  aa  theyahould 
themaelves  haye  offered,  mmiediately  conceded  them.t 

It  ia  aometfaiiue  to  fed  we  atand  ujpon  the  aacred  apot  where 
thia  scene  of  Soman  firmneaa,  and  almost  philoaophieal 
moderation,  waa  twice  exhibited, — where  an  army,  flushed 
.  with  recent  conquest,  and  a  people,  irritated  by  long  continued 

(  *  Vide  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  47.    Suetonius.  Fer. 

+  Venuti  np^ortp,  tliat  the  second  secession  of  the  people  to  Jfons 
Sacer  waa  tcrmmated  by  the  establishment  of  Plebeian  iEdiles.  But 
this  was  not  a  atipulation  at  the  time  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
although  Oie  office  was  soon  after  ereated. 
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oppression,  calmly  domrmded  tlifit  redress  of  their  wrongs, 
and  spcnritv  lor  their  liberties,  which  the  most  dispassionate 
uTjipire  must  have  awarded  them,  and,  guided  bj  the  Jight  oi' 
reason,  asked  for  justice,  and  no  more. 

Portunateiy,  for  once,  no  doubt  intrudes  itself  on  the 
consciousness  that  we  do  indeed  stand  on  this  spot.  The 
site  of  the  Monte  Sntrro  seems  ascertained  beyond  the  cavils 
of  criticism .  Livy  mentions,  that  it  was  three  miles  from  the 
city,  on  tlie  otlier  side  of  the  Anio:*  and  Dionysiua  Halicar- 
nassus  descrihes  it  even  more  particularly,  so  that  we 
ascended  it  in  the  unwavenng  mi  that  the  earth  we  trod 
was  "  holy  ground.'* 

The  hill  that  exclusively  bears  the  name  of  Monte  Sagro, 
is  on  the  right  of  the  road,  though  that  on  the  opposite  side 
seems  also  to  form  a  part  of  it. 

A  ruined  sepulchre  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  That  on  the  left,  which  is  larger  and  in 
better  preservation  than  the  other,  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Menenius  Agrippa;  but  this  is  vague  supposition.  "We 
know  that  he  <ned  in  honourable  poverty,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  by  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment of  the  people.t  But  history  is  silent  as  to  the  place  of 
his  interment. 

About  a  mile  farther  on  this  road,  a  little  to  the  lef!;,  from 
the  description  of  historiilns,  must  have  been  the  villa  of 
Phaontes,  IS^ero's  freedrnan,  where  that  monster  fled  to  seek 
that  rcfuc^e  which  the  world,  so  lately  his  own,  could  no 
longer  afford  him,  and  where  he  killed  himself,  to  escape 
the  more  cruel  and  ignominious  death  that  waa  overtaking 
hiju.J 

The  Ponte  Salario,  which  also  crosses  the  Anio,  ahout 
three  miles  beyond  the  gate  of  tlio  same  name,  is  a  very 
singular  and  picturesque  structure.  Upon  its  centre  is 
erected  a  high  tower  of  defence,  beneath  Avhich  the  road 
passes,  and  a  small  staircase  at  the  Bide  leads  up  to  it.  The 

Trans  AnUmem  smnem  tria  ab  ITrbe  millia  pasBauiiu  Lib.  U. 

iiwy.  32. 

t  Livy,  lib.  ii.  cap.  32. 

X  Suetonius  says  that  Nero  fled  by  thp  Yia  "N'mrientmia  to  the  villa  of 
Phaontes,  which  was  between  that  road  and  the  Via  balara^  and  &boat 
four  miles  firom  Borne. 
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iPiScrlptions  upon  it  record,  that  having  been  destroyed  bv 
Totila,  it  was  rebuilt  by  KaxseSy  and  it  has  appareutiy  stood 
uninjured  from  that  day. 

l^ut  its  interest  takes  its  rise  from  an  early  period  of 
history.  On  the  formidable  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  when 
tbeir  threatning  ho«ts  had  advanced  even  here,  and  Eome 
trembled  at  the  impending  horrors  of  a  second  pillai^^e,  this 
bridge  was  the  scene  of  the  desperate  combat  fouglit  betwcH^n 
the  intrepid  Manlius  and  the  gigantic  Gaul,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarian,  and  delivered  the 
Itomans  from  the  paralysing  dread  of  their  arms,  by  shewing 
they  were  not  invincible;  for,  pre\^ous  to  this,  their  very 
name  had  struck  every  Koman  lieart  with  terror.  You  must 
know  I  have  discovered  that  tliis  great  Gaul  was  dressed  in 
tartan,  like  our  Highlanders;  for  Livy  says,  he  wore  verd- 
colori  veste,  which  I  can  translate  by  nothing  else;  and  this 
being  the  case,  you  will,  I  hope,  henceforward,  have  a  proper 
reverence  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  plaid.  Well  may  we 
look  down  irom  our  mountains  with  contempt  upon  broad- 
cloth and  dufSe ! 

But,  to  return  to  the  combat  between  this  great  Gaul  and 
Manlius,  at  the  end  of  which  **the  soldiers,"  says  Livy, 
"bur^t  forth  into  extempore  songs  in  praise  of  his  valour — 
(these  extempore  songs,  by  the  way,  look  extremely  as  if  the 
art  of  the  modern  impromsatori  was  of  high  antiquity  in 
Italy) — and  hailed  him  TorquatuSy  from  the  torquis,  or  gold 
chain  or  collar,  with  which  his  redoubtable  antagonist  was 
decorated,  a  name  which  he  and  his  descendants  ever  after- 
wards bore.*'* 

It  is  very  singular  that  a  hero  of  the  same  name  and 
family  should  twice  save  Home  from  the  same  barbarians; 
for  Manlius  Capitolinus  was  the  ancestor  of  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.  He  was  the  same  Manhus  Torquatus  who  gave  such 
a  signal  instance  of  filial  duty  to  his  father,  and  of  parental 
severity  to  his  son.  The  cruelty  of  his  father  towards  him 
iMid  been  such  as  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
Ptoman  people;  and  he  had  been  consequently  cited  to  answer 
before  them  for  these  unheard-of  acts  ot  barbarity;  but  young 
Manlius,  who  weE  knew^  from  the  hatred  uaiversally  felt 

*  iaT7i  Uk  TiL  cap.  10« 
TOL.  T.  Z 
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a^amst  Imn,  tlmt  his  condemn  nti on  was  certain — surprising 
ha  aocuser  in  a  secret  place,  drew  his  sword  upon  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  bnng  forward 
the  charges  against  his  father :  and  thus  leffc  himBeJf  without 
me«8  ofre<&from  his  tynmny* 

This  indeed  was  virtue,  sublime  as  it  is  rare,  and  worthy 
to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrnncp ;  but  his  conduct  to 
his  own  son,  though  dictated  by  false  notions  of  virtue,  can 
only  excite  onr  abliorrence.  l  or  no  fault  but  that  of  dis- 
obrdicnro  to  a  L:eneral  order  lie  liad  i?sned  to  his  army  not  to 
leave  the  ranksi,  he  condemned  his  noble-raindcd  son, — who, 
hke  himself,  had  sjiruTi<_,^  forward  to  aeeept  the  bravadoing 
challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy,  and  gamed  a  i^lorious  victory, 
— to  be  beheaded  on  the  qK>ty  ana  sat  unmoyed  to  witness 
the  cruel  exc^cntion. 

Such  unnatural  virtnes  are  even  more  rtnolting  than 
natural  vices,  and  no  human  heart  can  ever  sincerely  applaud 
them. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ponte  Sahrio : — I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  groiiTKl  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  thnt  on 
which  Hannibal  encamped  during  the  few  days  lin  remained 
bet  (ire  Eoriiu  ;  for  though  Livj  does  not  mention  this 
bridge,  he  says  the  Carthaginian  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  Anio,  three  miles  from  "Rome,  and  advanced  to  the 
Porta  Gollina,  now  Malaria,  which  he  would  naturally  do  ^om 
hence. 

But  I  am  telling  you  old  stories  out  of  the  lioman  history, 
instead  of  finishing  my  account  of  the  Eoman  bridges — which 
I  may  do  without  further  delay,  for  I  cannot  recollect  that 
I  have  anvi/hing  more  to  add  about  them.  I  will  therefor© 
dismiss  them  with  one  general  remark,  that  none  of  tho 
bridges,  or  remains  of  bridges,  at  Rome,  can  excite  any 
extraordinary'  admiration.  Their  architecture  is  by  no 
means  fine.  The  most  noble  structure  of  this  kind  m  Italy, 
IB  the  I'ons  Narniensis,  the  ruined  bridge  of  Nami,  the  work 
of  Augustus.  But  the  Pont  du  Gard,  near  Nismes,  a  work 
truly  Roman,  is  incomparably  superior  to  it.  The  finest 
bridge  in  the  world,  that  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube, 
waa  destroyed  by  the  mean  envy  of  Hadrian,  that  great 

•.UvjVfib.  vltflBp.  10. 
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protector  of  the  arts.  Wliat  it  may  hare  been  we  know 
not|  but  in  all  that  n<iw  xemaia,  Italj  uoatdone  hj  ^glaod. 

The  ancient  Eomans,  in  this  bnnch  of  aichitecture,  are 
excelled  by  the  modem  Britons.  Nor  is  there,  through  the 
whole  of  this  land  of  art,  a  single  bridge,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  that  can  vie  with  i£&  granoeur  aud  beaui^y  of 

Waterloo-bridge*  in  London. 

Neither,  in  the  ingenuity  and  curious  mechanism  of  our 
iron  bridfjp?^,  our  chain  bridges,  and  aU  our  wonderful  fabri- 
cations of  bridges,  did  they  ever  bear  the  most  remote 
competition  with  us.  They  no  more  dreamt  of  crossing 
waters  by  such  machines,  than  of  sailini:^  upon  them  by  ' 
Steam^  or  desceudini^  into  them  m  :i  (hviug-ben. 

"Wliat  would  the  heroes  of  JSaiamis  and  Actium  think  of  a 
British  ship  of  war,  or  a  whole  fleet  of  such  ships  ?  What 
woidd  they  say  at  the  sight  of  a  steam-packet  ?  !  tow  would 
the  bewildered  old  philosophers  gaze  at  our  c:u  !  Ki!:^es,  our 
mail-coa(  lies,  our  railways,  our  steam-engines,  our  manufac- 
tories, our  printing-presses,  our  telegraphs,t  oui-  gims,  our 
artillery,  our  telescopes,  and  all  our  innumerable  and  magical 
inventions  ?  What  would  they  think  of  men  Hying  about 
through  the  air  in  balloons,  or  descending  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — deeper  than  ^neas  in  his  visit  to  the  infernal 
regions — and  walking  about  leisurely  at  the  botlK>m  of  the 
sea — nay,  upon  the  top  of  it  PJ 

I  am  persuaded,  that  if  tlu  se  ancient  worthies  could  be 
brought  back  again,  and  see  all  the^e  things  going  on,  they 
would  never  belieTe  that  they  were  in  the  same  old  worhi 
they  had  left. 

*  Cmm'n  adflKKnttoii  of  Watoloo-liridge  was  unbmided.  H«  nld 
4o  fhe  authoress  that  the  light  of  it  alone  aaiplj  repaid  a  long  and 
toUnnne  pil^mage. 

■+  We  find,  however,  ihat  Tn>oruis,  at  Cnj>refT>,  received  iramediato 
information,  of  what  paseed  at  liome,  by  gii^aials  esuihlislied  along  the 
coast — a  pretty  near  approach  to  telegraphs  i  Tacit.  Ami.  lib.  v.  o.  28. 
fliiet.Tih.6IL 

t  A  feftt  perfonned  in  immj  paria  of  Great  Bxitaia,  hy  mema  of  a 
Bttehlne  of  limple  ocmatmolioii. 
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LETTEEXXXm. 

Abohes— ^Aboh  of  CifA.trDiv8  Deusits— Tbiumikai* 
Abchbs  of  Tmrs,  of  SEprncnrB  Sstxbub,  axtd 
SoHSTunnnB— Aboh  of  Gau^ktjs— Aboh  of  Dola* 
BXLLA  ASB  SrLAinrB— Abgh  of  S.  Iiasabo— Thb  Bes* 

fBOTBD  AbOHXS  OF  MaBOUS  AUBBUtTS^  CliAUBIVBy  AHD 
E^OBDIAir. 

Without  tlie  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  and  close  to  tho 
present  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  stands  an  arch,  believed  to 
be  the  arch  of  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  dedicated  to  liirn  hy 
the  Senate,  in  the  year  of  Kome  745,  for  his  victories  over 
the  Rhoeti  in  the  reign  of  Au^^istus.  He  was  the  first  who 
received  the  title  of  Gkrmamcus,  which  his  son  afterwards 
so  nobly  won,  and  one  of  the  youngest  who  ever  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  died  in  the  bloom  oi  youth, 
and  in  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen,  though  he  was  the  aoQ, 
the  brother,  and  the  father  of  an  Emperor.* 

This  arch  cannot  be  classed  with  the  three  Triumphal 
Arches  of  the  Emperors.  It  boasts,  indeed,  Httle  of  splen- 
dour or  ornament ;  hut  its  architecture  is  noble,  and  bespeaks 
that  era  when  the  arts  trusted  for  effect  to  grandeur  of 
desii;n,  rather  than  richness  of  decoration.  It  consists  of  a 
single  arch,  and  is  built  of  large  masses  of  Tiburtine  stone. 
The  two  remaining  columns  of  j:\irican  niarblo  on  one  of  its 
fronts,  are  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  in  a  style  so 
inlerior  to  that  of  the  arch,  that  they  must  have  been  added 
in  a  latter  age,  probably  that  of  Caracalla,  at  which  period 
this  arch  was  forced  into  the  service  of  an  aqueduct,  and 
served  for  the  conveyance  of  the  A^oa  Antoniaoa  to  the 
ThemuB  of  Caraealla. 

Li  the  opinion  of  many,  indeed,  it  was  origiiially  built  for 
tluB  purpose  \>j  that  emperor ;  but,  beddes  that  the  aichi* 
teefcnre  does  not  se^  to  oozrespond  witli  that  period,  it  ia 
not  likely  that  he  would  take  the  troable  to  erect  another  arch 
over  the  Via  Appia,  when  he  must  have  &i]nd  one  loady  built; 
mean  the  arch  of  Drusus,  which  Suetonitt8«and  Tacitus 

*  He  was  the  soq  of  Livia,  the  step  son  of  Augustus,  the  brother  of 
Tiberias,  and  the  father  of  Claudius.  BuL  a  gruaier  hououT  i\ts  hia,  he 
was  Um  ftlber  of  Qennaiiicai. 
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xdace  liere,  and  which  I  belieye  this  to  be.  A  medal  of 
Claudius's  rei^  bearing  that  arch  on  its  leyerse,  prores 
that,  like  this,  it  consisted  of  one  arch  onlj. 

The  Arch  of  Titus — ^the  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the 
most  &ultlesB,  of  the  Triumphal  Arches — was  the  work  of 
an  age  when  the  arts,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Domitiaai,  had 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  simplicity  into  a  style  of 
filae  and  meretridous  ornament,  had  reviyed  in  their  fullest 
purity  and  yigour,  beneath  the  patronage  of  Trajan.  But 
we  now  see  it  to  great  disadyantage.  The  hand  ox  time  has 
robbed  it  of  much  of  its  ancient  beauty;  his  '^effiidng 
fiufiers"  haye  obliterated  much  of  the  expression  and  grace, 
and  even  outline  of  the  bas  relie&,  the  design  and  com- 
position of  which  we  can  yet  admire.  It  consists  of  a  single 
arch;  of  eight  marble  columns  that  once  adorned  it,  four 
baye  entirely  disappeared,  and  two  only  are  entire.  The 
interior  of  the  arch  is  decorated  with  two  fine  bas  reliefs, 
representing,  on  one  side,  Titus  in  his  car  of  triumph,  con- 
ducted by  the  Genius  of  Eome,  and  crowned  by  the  tiaaid  of 
Yictoiy;  on  the  other,  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
the  seven  branched  candlesticks,  the  trumpets,  the  golden 
table  with  the  shew-bread,  and  the  captive  Jews.  On  the 
loof  is  the  apotheosis  of  Titus ;  for  this  arch  of  his  triumph 
was  not  erected  till  the  victor  was  cold  in  the  ffrave.  But 
this  beautiful  monument,  raised  by  the  taste  and  generosity 
of  one  emperor  to  the  virtues  and  glory  of  another,  now 
totters  to  its  fall ;  and  no  distant  generation  may  perhaps 
see  even  its  ruins  only  in  description.  Yet,  mutilated  and 
mouldered  as  it  is,  it  affords  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  faultless,  specimen  of  the  composite  order  which  ancient 
taste  has  bequeathed  to  modem  times.  It  is  accordingly 
received  as  the  canon  of  that  order,  which  was  probably 
introduced  about  this  period.  In  the  a^e  of  Augustus,  at 
least,  it  was  certainly  unknown,  ibr  Yitruvius  does  noli 
describe  it. 

The  Arch  of  Severus  is  much  less  beautiful,  and  more 
entire.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  one  large,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  of  Grecian  marble,  the  smoothness  and  colour 
of  whhjh  are  so  completely  gone,  that  the  material  is  now 
scarcely  recognisable.  I  will  spare  you  any  criticism  upon 
it.  The  heavy  and  dumsy  Btjl&  of  its  arcmtecture  is  siifU* 
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dentlj  strikixig,  when  vie^d  "beside  the  noUe  taflflingB  of 
the  Fomniy  in  which  it  stands.  Indeed,  I  know  few  ancient 
edifices  in  which  the  arts  have  been  so  completely  tortured 
out  of  their  nstiye  graces.  The  whole  building  is  covered 
wi^  a  confuaiop  of  has  reliefs,  and  their  deforEmty  of  desi^ 
and  execution  is  sufficiently  evident  through  all  the  injuries 
of  time  and  accident.  The  Daciana  and  the  Komans,  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished,  are  all  leveUed  in  c  quality  of 

.  ugliness  ;  and  nothing  can  be  understood  where  the  artist 
had  not  skill  enough  to  toll  his  story.  Though  this  arch 
is  entire,  the  sculpture  lia.s  cvitlcntly  suffered  ii'om  fire. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  wmidiTiul  that  it  should  have  sustained  so 
little  injury ;  tor,  during  many  ages,  a  part  of  it  ^as  built 
up  in  the  old  church  of  S8.  Sergius  and  Bacckua^  (\s  lio,  by 
the  way,  I  suspect  was  another  Pagan  deity  samted) — and 
the  Pentelicaii  nnu-ble  of  the  arch  served  as  a  basement  for 
the  brick  beiiry.  When  this  nuisance  was  removed  I  know 
not,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  two  lateral  arches  were  uaed 
as  shops  even  in  the  nineteenth  century.* 

The  Arch  of  Constjintine,  though  of  a  later  and  a  darker 
period,  when  the  arts  had  fallen  into  still  deeper  degradation, 
IS,  I  think,  by  far  the  most  noble  of  the  Tnumphai  Arches 
of  Rome.  Its  superiority^,  no  doubt,  partly  arises  from  its 
fine  preservation,  but  chiefly  from  its  pihered  columns,  its 
beautiful  sculptured  medallions,  and  baa  reliefs,  which  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  Trajan,  and  have  evidently  been 
torn  fix)m  one  of  hia  Triumphal  Arches.  But  may  not  the 
Arch  itself,  as  w  vW  as  the  culuums  and  the  sculpture,  have 
been  a  transformed  Arch  of  Trajan  ?  I  see  no  etther  sup- 
position that  can  account  for  the  striking  superiority  of  its 
architecture  over  every  other  building  of  the  age  of  Con- 

y  Btantine.  Its  ancient  maunificence  still  stands  unimpaired. 
.  Eight  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  giallo  antico  marble  sup- 
port the  figures  of  eight  Dacian  captive  kings,  o£  JPavonazzetto^ 
(violet-veined,  or  Phrygian  marble) ;  and  although  one  column, 
one  Daciamt  and  all  their  eight  heads  are  modem,  the  gene- 
ral eiiect  id  scarcely  impaired  by  these  restorations. 

•  Del  Foro  Eomano,  p.  116. 
t  Tlie  modem  column  ia  th«  angular  one  at  the  north-east  coniei« 
and  ia  of  a  white  aort  olmtMi,  Tb»  modem  Saeianft  ia  tho  last  atete 
but  one  on  the  aoaili-eBii  eomer^  and  ia^dao  af  lAite  suable. 
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Tlie  bas-reliefs  on  tlie  ea stern  and  western  sides  of  the 
Arch  represent  the  battle  of  Trajan  against  the  Dacians.  In 
one  of  those  in  the  interior  of  the  great  arch  we  see  another 
battle,  in  whieh  the  ^  alonr  and  the  elemency  of  lYajan  are 
signalized,  by  kiihng  with  his  own  hand  a  resisting  enemy, 
nnd  sparing  the  life  of  a  kneehng  suppliant.  In  the  other, 
the  battle  ternnnatea  in  victory,  and  he  makes  his  triumphal 
entry  into  I\ome.  One  of  the  circular  bas-reliefs  again  re- 
presents his  triumphal  entry  into  Eome,  crowned  by  Vic- 
tory, and  attended  by  Mercy.  I^lio  others  represent  Trajan 
depriving  a  barbarian  king,  believed  to  be  the  King  of 
Armenia,  of  his  dominions — investiDg  another  monarch,  sup- 
posed to  lie  the  King  of  pLulhia,  with  the  cio\vj\  -  haranguing 
the  isoldiers — going  out  to  the  chase — slaying  a  bear — ex- 
tenduTg  the  Appian  Way  from  Beneventum  to  Brandusium 

feednig  the  poor — sacrificing  to  Apollo— to  Diana — to 
Mars,  and  to  Hercides.  In  another  is  represented  tlie 
expiator\  sacrifice  of  the  Suovetaurilia,  in  which  a  sow,  a 
sheep,  a  lid  a  bull,  were  ollered  np  every  lustrum  ;  and  in  the 
last,  ^^■e  see  tlie  Konian  soldiers  di'agging  before  Trajan  the 
pretended  deserters  sent  by  Decebalus  to  assassinate  him. 

These  bas-reliefs  are  certainly  amongst  the  finest  that 
time  lias  spared ;  and  the  beauty  of  their  contour,  and  ])er- 
fection  of  their  design,  are  stiJI  appajL'eiiii  through  all  the 
injuries  of  neglect  and  exposure. 

How  strikingly  do  these  exquisitely  sculptured  pictures  of 
Trajan's  victories  contrast  with  the  little,  mis-shapen,  unin- 
teUigible  figtires  on  Constantine's  fi'iezc !  One  might  mistake 
the  latter  for  the  first  rude  essays  of  art,  but  that  they  bear 
not  the  promise  of  its  infancy.  It  is  apparent  that  they 
are  the  feeble  efforts  of  decay  and  corruption.  Sculpture 
had  then  fallen  into  second  childhood — ^into  the  mere  oblivion 
of  old  age. 

The  Victor,  the  Triumphal  Car,  and  the  iFiery  Steeds,  no 
longer  hold  their  appropriate  station  on  the  grass-grown 
plafibrm  at  the  top  of  this  Arch,  or  on  that  of  Septimiua 
Severus.  In  the  interior  of  both  are  chambers,  to  which 
those  who  have  sufficient  activity  and  curiosity  may  ascend 
on  ladders,  for  there  ia  no  entrance  from  below. 

I  have  already  described  the  Arch  of  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
the  little  Arch  of  Septimi^s  Severus^  and  the  Aich  of  J  auud, 
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in  ihn  Foruin  Boarium ;  and  tliere  is  no  other  arch  now 
exisUiif^^  in  Pioine  which  can  awaken  interest  or  ad  mi  ration, 
though  there  are  some  which  we  must  brielly  mention. 

The  Arcli  of  Gailienus,  or  rather  its  remains,  for  the 
central  arch  is  alone  standinnf,  and  two  small  ones,  which  it 
is  said  to  have  formerly  boasted,  have  disappeared, — is  a 
stone  structure  of  mean  arelnt(  cture,  which  stands  on  the 
Esquilmc  m^ar  tlie  Church  of  Santa  ]\raria  Maggiore. 

The  inscription  records,  that  it  was  raised  to  tliat  emperor 
by  one  of  his  servile  subjects — hy  a  slave  to  a  tyrant.  A 
trophy  worthy  of  it,  a  chain,  to  which  the  keys  of  Tu senium 
were  once  attaclied,  in  commemoration  of  a  Roman  tritmph 
of  the  tweJflh  century,  is  still  suspended  upon  it. 

Near  the  Church  of  San  Tomaso  in  Formis,  on  the  CceKan 
Hi]],  is  a  plain  arch,  erected,  as  its  inscription  shows,  hy  the 
Consuls  l)olabel1a  and  8ilanus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  for  what  purpose  ifl  unknown,  l^ero  took  it  into  his 
Aqueduct. 

At  the  base  of  the  Aventine  HiU,  on  the  road  towards 
tlie  Porta  San  Paola,  the  road  passes  under  a  low  brick  arch, 
now  called  Arco  di  San  Lazaro,  bnt  popularly  believed  to 
have  been  orii^nnallv  erected  to  Huratius  Codes,  in  honour 
of  his  memorable  sin o; I e -handed  combat  with  the  iitniscau 
army  near  the  adjacent  Pons  Sublicius.  "But  Livy,  who 
relates  that  the  commonwealth  awarded  Inm  as  much 
ground  as  he  conld  encircle  with  a  plough,  and  the  honour 
of  a  statue  in  the  Comitinra,  makes  no  mention  of  any  arch  ; 
and  the  silence  of  so  correct  and  minute  a  writer  is,  1  tiiink, 
a  decisive  proof  that  none  waa  ever  built. 

Two  inscriptions,  belonging  to  a  d'riumplial  Arch  of  Ger- 
manicus,  it  seems,  were  found  near  here,  from  whcTico 
Vennti  sagelv  conjectures  this  to  be  that  Triumphal  Are  In 
It  is  most  atrani^^e  that  anv  person  in  his  right  senses  could 
look  at  this  trumpery  erection  and  mistake  it  for  a  TriumplKil 
Arch  at  all;  much  less  that  the  extravagant  imagination 
could  ever  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  little  paltry  brick 
structuro  was  erected.  \n  that  age  of  taste  and  magnincence, 
to  a  con([ueror  of  imperial  blood — ^to  a  hero  who  bad  refused 
the  Empire — to  a  prince  idolized  bj  the  people;  whose 
triumphant  return  was  hailed  with  wild  rejoicings,  that 
made  the  dork  soul  of  Tiberius  tremble  on  hia  thronei 
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whose  supposed  recoverr  fiom  bis  last  sieknesa  caused  the 
gates  of  vie  temples  to  be  broken  open,  at  midnight,  to  offer 
up  thanks  to  the  gods* — and  whose  death  filled  Ittlj  with 
one  loud  and  ieep  yoioe  of  lamentadonl 

The  Arch  of  Geimaoicas  it  cannot  be^  and  what  it  was 
is  alike  imascertainable  and  uninterestiiig,  for,  except  that 
it  is  ancient,  it  is  xeally  much  such  an  arch  as  would  be 
thrown  over  a  village  brook. 

These  are  all  the  ancient  arches  that  now  renmin.  Several 
have  been  demolished  even  in  modem  times.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  was  knocked  down  bj  Alexander  YI.,  who 
is  called,  by  the  good  Soman  Catholics  themselves,  the  Devil 
of  a  Pope ;  and  we  heretics,  therefore,  may  be  pardoned  for 
wishing  him  at  the  devil  before  he  had  done  the  deed.  The 
people  of  Bome,  to  this  day,  are  persuaded  he  was  little  better 
than  Lucifer,  if  not  that  aroh-nend  himself.  It  was  to  im- 
prove the  city  that  this  worthy  personage  signalized  his  taste 
and  judgment  by  pulling  down  the  Triumpmil  Aroh  of  Mar- 
cus Aurolius,  which,  in  his  time,  adorned  the  Corso,  in  order 
that  the  diroct  line  of  the  street  might  no  longer  be  inter- 
rupted. This  beautiful  monument  S  antiquity  stood  at  the 
Piazza  di  San  Lorenzo  in  Ludna,  beside  the  Eiano  Palace, 
then  called  H  JP&rtwaUo^  which  gave  its  name  also  to  the 
arch.  The  admirable  has  ielie&  which  wero  taken  from 
this  arch  at  the  period  of  its  destruction,  and  are  now  pre- 
served on  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase  of  the  Picturo 
Galleiy  of  the  Capitol,  give  a  high  idea  of  its  perfection. 
Two  of  its  columns,  of  verde  anHeo  marble,  are  in  the  Corsino 
Palace  at  S.  John  Lateran.  Li  that  part  of  the  Corso 
near  the  Tic(^o  di  Macel  di  Corvi,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
lY.,  wero  found  the  overthrown  and  buried  bassi  relievi, 
and  broken  columns  of  a  magnificent  Triumphal  Aroh  of 
Gredan  marble,  erocted  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
after  his  triumphal  rotum  from  Britain^  and  described  by 
Suetonius. 

Some  romains  of  an  aroh  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Gor* 
dian,  were  found  in  the  Corso,  near  the  Piazza  Sciana;  but, 
from  the^state  of  the  arts  at  tiiat  period,  its  destruction  can 
excite  comparatively  little  regret. 

*  Tacitus,  Ami.  lib.  IL 
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Wi  drm  Ak  moming  to  Ab  "BmMcB  of  Snta  CAroee 
in  Gienualemme,  on  tiie  Enqiuliiie  HiU,  and  lesviog  tiie 
carriage,  wailked  tim>u^h  an  a^dning  fidd  ar  tmeyaray  to 
aee  tiie  magnifioent  rmna  of  tlie  dandian  ikmadui^  irlioae 
loftjr  ardiea  of  stone  atend  at  tiie  walla  of  Borne,  an  evev- 
lasting  monumeiit  of  her  power  and  mleiido«r.  Thk-mightj 
work,  wUdi  was  earriedL  tiivoiigli  tfie  Iiflls,  and  aooaa  tfaia 
TaJlejrs  of  Latinm,  he  a  distance  of  fi%  miles,  terminated 
tiiis  spot,  wlieve  it  is  joined  bj  the  bridk  arches  of  tiie 
Aq[iieaiiet  ci  Hero,  whidi  eztcnded  to  tiie  bEink  of  tiie 
CcBlian  TTill,  whete  it  sap^ied  his  Kymphnomy  his  feaii- 
tains,  his  lakes,  hia  hatiba^  and  all  iSbe  pvodigal  Inzariea  of 
the  gardena  of  his  Golden  House.  It  was  not  tiM.  long 
after  the  hovnds  of  tiie  imDerial  pslaoe  wm  drcamscnbeC 
that  the  afoednet  waa  proiouged  by  Septimina  Serenia  to 
the  Palatine  Hm. 

The  mined  AqoedaetSi  whidi  stretdi  over  the  Campagna 
to  the  Booth,  in  long  and  hroken  lines  of  lofly  ardies,  wte 
tiie  Martian  and  the  Ghmdian. 

Of  aU  tiie  Aqnedaeta  of  Ancient  BoBie,  tiieae  alone  remain^ 
even  in  ndns;  yet,  shattered  and  fiillen  as  they  are^  we  st3l 
see  tiieir  former  greatness  in  their  present  dsesy,  aaidTaicdj 
Bak  onrsehes  wl^  esith  wifl  yiew  waA  woiks  againf 

As  if  to  contrast  tiieir  grandear  with  its  own 
ran  parallel  to  it  tiie  low  »dies  of  %  wretehed  Httie  modem 
Aqjneduet,  like  a  pigmy  bends  a  giant.  We  needed  not  this 
at  Aome  to  make  us  leel  that  we  are  the  dwindled  sens  of 
fittiemen. 

An  elaborate  work  was  written  on  the  Aqnedncts  ef 
ancient  Borne,  in  the  age  of  Trajan,  by  EranAinns,  who  was 
employed  by  Nerva  to  repair  the  aqoedneta.  To  s^ 
trcdh,  I  have  new  read  a  word  of  it  myseU^  but  I  mmkm, 
it  that  you'  may  if  you  please.  I  contented  mjseif  witii 
Nardini,  and  ouier  Italian  aicith<»ni,  who  no  doobt  bosrowed 
their  knowledge  from  his  Ixunibrations,  as  I  riisU  do  fion 
theirs;  and  who  proyed  quite  aa  tires<»ae  to  me  as  I  can 
possibly  do  to  you.  Since  I  cannot  be  leaned,  hapofep,  I 
wiU  endeayour  not  to  be  long. 

Por  nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  building  of 
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'SUm.e,  its  mhabitantB  bad  no  water  except  what  the  Tiber 
•and  the  natural  springs  supplied.  At  that  period  m  the 
year  of  IRome  441,  Appins  Claiidins  Ca?cii3,  then  Censor, 
after  he  had  finished  the  Appian  Wav,  cont^tructtd  the  first 
aqueduct,*  which  cnnycycd  a  stream  of  water,  called,  from 
him,  j\qua  Appia,  lirom  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  OIL  tlte 
way  to  Pnenestc,  for  the  most  part  iindtT  ground. 

Thirtr  years  afterwards,  a  second  aqueduct  Avas  made, 
which  brought  the  water  of  the  Aiiio  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  TiToh,  and  the  expense  of  its  erectum  WM  deirajed 
by  the  spoils  taken  from  Pyrrhus. 

The  jVlartiiaii  Aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain, 
and  ibrm  one  of  the  few  vestiges  of  the  works  of  the 
Republic,  was  built  by  Quintius  Marti  us  Rex,  Censor,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-fiTe  3^ears  before  i'hriat.  The  Aqua 
Martia  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  the  moat  salubrious, 
but  the  water  no  longer  Hows  to  !Eoine.  It  is  losi  in  the 
Anio,  now  the  Teverone. 

Besides  the  Aqim  Mo/rtia — the  Aqw  Tepula  and  the 
Aqu4i  Julia  were  subseq-uently  conveyed  to  iiome  in  ditierent 
channels,  but  in  the  same  aqueduct. 

Close  to  tiie  Porta  Maggiore,  we  observed,  in  the  ruined 
wall  of  the  Martian  Aqueduct,  the  three  distinct  channels  of 
these  three  different  waters.  The  lowest  contained  the 
Aqua  Ma/rtia,  the  central  the  Aqua  Te^tUa,  and  the  highest 
the  Aqua  Julia,  which  was  brought  to  !Eome  by  Marcus 
Agrippa,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  Julius  Ca?3ar. 
Agrippa  also  Jsrought  the  Aqu^i  Virgo  to  Eome,  for  the  use 
of  his  baths,  which  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a 
virgin,  who  showed  the  source  to  some  thirsty  Romitn 
soldiers  ;  <  r,  according  to  other  accounts,  merely  from  its 
purity.  This  water,  ai'ter  being  lost  Ibr  a  length  of  tnue, 
was  recovered,  and  again  brougfht  to  Rome  by  ^icuiaa  V., 
and  it  htdl  flows  into  the  fountani  of  Trevi. 

Some  remains  of  the  aneieui  Aqueduct  of  this  watur, 
retaining,  m  Italian,  its  aneient  name,  the  Aqua  Verf/inc, 
were  found  under  ground,  near  the  Clnirch  of  iSt.  ignatiua. 

Augustus  brought  a  stream  of  water  from  Alzium,  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  for  the  ube  of  the  Naumachia. 
Some  remains  of  his  Aqueduct  are  said  to  be  preserved  in 

^  Uiod.  lib.  XX.  cap.  36. 
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that  of  Paul  Y.,  wliidi  liriiinrs  a  coplon?',  but  a  different 
stream  of  water  over  Mount  Janiculuixi  to  his  Eontaua 

Pad  in  a. 

That  noble  Aqueduct  of  tiftv  miles  in  length,  built  by  t]ie 
Emperor  Claudius,  the  ruined  arches  of  ^vhich  still  bestririe 
the  Campap^a,  and  termirmte  where  we  now  gaze  upon  them, 
conveyed  two  waters  to  Ivotne, — the  Aqua  Claudia  *  which, 
affer  llie  Afjua  Martia,  was  considered  the  best, — and  a 
branch  of  the  Anio.  called  Anio  Novii^^,  (to  distinnniiBh  it 
from  anotht  r  called  the  uinio  Vetus,)  which  had  the  highest 
level  of  any  w^ater  in  liomo. 

The  first  was  conveyed  a  distance  of  thirty -five,  the  last 
of  sixt\'-two  Til  lies,  as  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Porta 
Maggiore  records. 

The  Claudian  Aqueduct,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
was  prolonged  from  the  Porta  Magg^iore  to  the  brink  of  tlie 
Ccelian  Hill  by  Nero,  and  from  thence  to  the  Palatine  by 
Septimius  Sevems.  That  Emperor,  however,  is  said  to  have 
built  another  Aqueduct,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  Torre  de'  Mezza  Via,  half  way  to  Albano. 
(^nracalla  carried  the  Aqua  Air/fmzmna,  so  called  from  Mount 
Algidus,  from  whence  it  was  brought,  to  his  baths.  It  flowed 
in  the  channel  above  the  arch  of  Claudius  Drusua,  at  the 
Porta  Sebastiana.  It  was  sometimes  called  Agm  Antoniann. 
Trigan  brought  a  stream  of  water  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  and  probably  made  use  of  Augustus's  Aqueduct  for 
its  conveyance,  for  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  built  any. 

Alexander  Sevems  brought  to  liome  a  water  called  by 
his  name;  and  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Aqueduct  which 
meet  the  eye  on  the  road  to  Palestrina  are  believed  to  be 
of  his  erection.  Several  other  waters  were  brought  by  other 
Emperors.  In  Ecpublican  times,  the  Censors  and  JEdiles 
had  the  care  of  the  Aqueducts.  Under  Augustus,  special 
officers  were  first  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  Cura' 
tores  Aquartm^  who  had  under  their  command  a  band,  which 
was  increased  by  Claudius  to  upwards  of  700  workmen,  con- 
stantly employed  in  their  enlargement  or  repair. 

•  "  Claudius  brought  to  "Romo  in  a  ??tane  aqueduct  the  cool  and  plen- 
tiful springs  of  the  Claudian  Waters,  one  of  which  was  called  Cieraleus, 
the  other  Cortius,  or  Albudinua.  He  also  brought  the  Anio  J^orss  *' 
fiaet  Gknd.  20. 
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Tn  the  time  of  "Front inns  there  were  nine  Aqueducts,  and 
authors  of  later  days  magniiy  the  number  to  fourteen,  and 
even  to  twenty.  But  the  latter  statement,  which  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Victor  alone,  is  supposed  to  he  exaggerated; 
it  is  probable  that  he  counted  the  dilil  rc  nt  channels,  or 
conduits  of  water,  not  the  Aqueducts.  Whatever  wa?  the 
reason  of  building  these  mighty  bridges  of  water,  howf-vcr, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Trajan  at  least,  the  Ho  man  a 
•were  not  ignorant  of  the  simple  principle  that  water  ^\'ill 
rise  to  the  height  of  its  source.  Plmy  says, — ^^Aqtm  in 
plumho  subit  altitudinem  exortm  sui^  *  Tney  could  not 
possibly  suppose  this  faculty  of  water  was  exercised  only  m 
lead  pipes. 

]^y  some  the  ruin  of  the  Aqueducts  is  ascribed  to  Vitiges; 
by  some  to  Attila;  and  by  others,  with  more  appearance  of 
reason,  to  Totila, — for  this  act  of  wanton  destruction  is 
sufficiently  consonant  "v^dth  his  actual  demohtion  of  one- 
third  of  the  walls,  and  his  declared  resolution  of  razing  the 
Avhole  city  to  the  ground.  Perhaps  all  these  barbarians 
contributed  to  their  ruin;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
the  Aqueducts  were  ruined  in  the  sixth  century;  yet  their 
remains  seem  destiued  to  strike  future  ages  with  wonder; 
and,  if  exempted  &om  violence,  to  last  as  long  as  the  world 
itself. 

Notwithstanding  their  destruction,  Eome  is  now,  as 
anciently,  the  city  in  the  world  the  best  supplied  with  water. 
Three  Popes  have  conducted  to  it  three  noble  streams; 
though  why  thev  thought  it  necessary  to  construct  aque- 
ducts, instead  of  employing  the  more  humble  and  ordinary 
mode  of  conveying  it  in  pipes,  is  more  tlian  I  can  iiii;ig:iue. 

The  best  of  these  modem  waters  is  the  Acqua  I'elice, 
brought  by  Siitus  Y.  to  the  Fontana  di  Terniini,  partly  in 
the  repaired  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct;  the  next  is 
the  Acqua  Yergine,  the  only  ancient  water  that  flows  to 
Eome,  reconducted  by  Nicolas  V.  to  the  Tontana  di  Trevi; 
the  last  is  that  brought  over  Mount  Janiculus  by  Paul  V.  to 
the  Fontana  di  Paolina,  which  is  so  unwholesome  that  its 
use  is  prohibited.  i 

Upon  the  wide  waste  of  the  Esmiiline  Hill  stands  a  brick 
builaing  called  the  "Trophies  of  Marius,"  fix)m  two  sculp- 

*  Hist.  lib.  XXX.  cap.  C.  §  81* 
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tiired  marble  tropbiea  which  adorned  two  of  its  niehefi,  and 
wtich  are  tiow  iu  liie  L'm/./a  del  Caiupidoglio.  Of  these 
trophieB,  and  of  the  discordant  opiaions  entertained  res- 
pecting thexu  by  the  learned,  i  h^ve  already  given  you  some 
account.* 

With  respect  to  the  building  itself,  I  believe  there  is  but 

one  opmioa,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  castle  of  the  Jidian  water, 
which,  as  we  have  juaL  jjeen,  w  iks  brought  by  Agrijjjja.  in  the 
Martian  Aqueduct. 

This  castellum  was  one  of  those  immense  reservoirs  tVoiu 
which  the  water  wuti  diotributed  to  different  parta  uX  tiie 
city. 

riiere  are  some  mains  of  another  in  the  vineyard  in 
which  the  Temple  of  31mer\  a  3icdica  stands,  now  converted 
into  a  sort  of  dwelling-house;  and  buitleied  veistiges  of 
mauy  more  may  still  be  traced. 

Before  leaving  the  vineyard  adjoining  the  Santa  Croce  in 
Gierusalemme,  we  traced,  or  fancied  we  traeed,  the  remains 
of  the  Agger  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus. 

We  lingered  long  amidst  the  ruins  that  cover  '*  the  wide 
field  of  the  Esquiline."  Though  yet  early  in  February,  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet  was  thickly  painted  with  the  blue 
scentless  violet,  and  our  senses  were  regaled,  with  the  odori- 
ferous smell  of  bean  blossom. 

The  ^traordinary  effect  of  perfumes  in  this  climate, 
wbicb  our  countrymen  are  so  apt  to  impute  to  the  prejudice 
or  affeetatiofu  of  tiie  Somans,  was  here  exemplified  upon  one 
of  our  own  nation,  and  <«ie  of  tke  most  incredulous  of  them 
— Lady  — ,  yfho  nearly  fiiinted  fsxm.  the  scent  of  the 
bean  field,  and  revived  as  soon  as  she  was  carried  out  of  it 
and  placed  in  the  open  caaad^^e,  aikliougli  8t£ll  ezpoaed  to 
tbe  beama  of  the  mm,  wbick  I  moMBied  bad  been  the  eauae 
ber  indispoflitioii.  ELtbcor  the  pecfome  or  the  beat,  (wbidk 
even  at  tbia  earlr  seaaon  waa  powerful,)  proved  oyecpower- 
ing  to  aevend  otbera  of  tbe  party;  bat  they  were  ao  tem- 
pered ))7  tbe  Boft  EaTonian  breeae,  that  I  felt  onlj  that 
ezbilanilion  of  spirita  wbicb  tbe  deUgbtful  aenaatioa  of  re- 
tumm^  spring,  and  tbe  aigbt  of  nature  rejoicing  beneatb  ita 
genial  muaeiioei  imes  fiul  to  inspire. 

•  Vide  Lottar 
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Tint  mv  present  business  is  not  to  describe  the  Iboautioa 
of  spring,  uor  a]\\i-liing  but  Aqueducts;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  rejoice  to  hear  tliat  you  have  get  to  4IIL  end  o£  tbrnn,  and 
of  this  lettei:. 

LETTEE  XXXY.— Obsusos. 

Soxs  akme,  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  boasts  the 
ObelisGS  of  Egypt.  These  sablime  monuments  of  the  gran- 
deur of  past  ages,  were  not  formed,  like  the  works  of  our 
degenerate  days,  by  the  slow  aggregation  of  minute  parts, 
but  hewn  out  of  one  tremendous  Ijlock  of  ererListing  granite. 
ISiey  were  destined  to  perpetuate  the  memoxy  of  f^yptian 
Sings,  whose  verj  existence  is  now  forgotten.  They  were 
btrought  hither  to  swell  the  triumph  of  Boman  Emperors, 
whose  long  line  they  have  seen  pass  away.  They  were 
creithrown  by  barbarians,  whose  civilized  descendants  now 
lament  their  fall ;  and  they  hare  been  re-erected  to  the  glory 
of  Popes,  with  whose  obscure  names  they  are  now  inscribed. 
It  is  a  strange,  and  somewhat  a  humiliating  contrast,  that  it 
has  been  considered  a  triumph  in  modem  art,  OTcn  to  raise 
fgcm.  ihiB  ground  th nan  masses,  which  were  brought  from  the 
remote  regions  of  I^Tubia,  to  grace  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world. 

So  arduous  did  this  enterprize  appear,  and  so  great  were 
the  difficulties  attending  it,  that  when  the  removal  of  the 
Obelise,  now  in  the  grand  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  v.-x<  deter^ 
mined  upon,  several  years  of  preparation  elapsed  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  eSect.  Men  of  science,  all  over  Eiu>ope, 
were  consulted  upon  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Pro- 
posals from  architects,  engineers,  and  mathematidaDs,  were 
sent  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  when,  after  mature  delibera* 
tion,  the  plan  of  J^ontana  was  adopted,  and  everything  was 
at  last  m  readiness  for  the  great  attempt,  the  day  was 
ushered  in  by  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  Bt.  Peter's, 
after  which,  the  architect  and  the  workmen  received  the 
solemn  benediction  of  the  Pope,*  who  implored  the  blessing 
of  HeflTcn  to  fxrosper  their  great  undertaking.  The  engines 
were  then  set  in  motion,  and  an  incredS}le  number  of 
labouiers  andhorses  strained  every  nerve  to  aid  Idieir  effiect; 
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but  it  was  not  until  ailor  fifty-two  unsuccessful  efforts,  that 
the  miiihtv  mass  was  raised  fix>iu  the  earth  and  swimef  in 
air.  Then  the  shouts  of  assembled  thousands  rent  the  air  ; 
—the  cannon  from  the  Castle  San  Angelo  proclaimed  the 
tnumphant  tidmgs,  and  the  bells  oi  aii  the  churches  rang 
peals  of  joy. 

This  Obelise  has  no  hieroglyphics  upon  it.  AH  authorities 
agree  that  it  was  erected  in  Keliopoiis  by  a  son  of  Sesos- 
tris.  According  to  Pliny,  this  son  was  Nuncoreiis  ;  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  he  was  Pheron,*  who,  on  the  recovery 
of  his  sight,  consecrated  it  and  another  to  the  Sun.  It  was 
brouo:ht  from  Egypt  by  Caligula,  who  erected  it  in  tho 
Vatican  Circus,t  where  it  remained  exactly  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  till  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza,  by  Sixtus  V. 
It  is  the  only  Obelise  at  Kome  that  has  not  hron  broken 
and  overthroTNTi ;  and  froin  its  state  of  pt  rtVet  ]ir(\servation, 
its  purity  of  colour,  and  freshness  of  linish,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all. 

The  Obelise  that  stands  in  tiu^  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  firsfc 
that  now  strikes  the  eye  of  the  tsiranger  on  his  entrance 
int^  the  Eternal  City — was  also  the  first  that  was  ever  ^een 
in  iiome.  It  was  broupfht  from  Egypt  by  Augustus,  and 
placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  where  it  served  as  the 
gnomon  of  a  dial. 

According  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  work  of  Senneserteus,  or 
SemnesyrtsBus,  who  was  King  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  who  is  believed  to  be  tlic  same  with  Psannnuthis, 
or  Psammis,  the  son  of  Nechos,  or  Nechao,J  whose  tomb 
was  discovered  at  Thebes  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  adorned  with  the 
finest  specimens  of  Eg}"ptian  painting  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  The  nnmes  of  the  father  and  the  sou 
are  inscribed  on  all  tlie  mi  idle  hnes  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
this  Obelise,  and  on  one  side  of  it  the  king  is  represented  as 
doing  homafp  to  his  predecessor. § 

*  If  wc  irtfiy  believe  some  ancient  writers,  this  prince  lived  long  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  there  is  nothing  SO  uncertain  and  contra4io- 
tory  as  the  early  chronology  of  Egypt. 

t  Nat.  Hist  Ub.  zxxrl  ch»*  8. 

t  Vide  the  article  £gypt>  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyolcpaodia 
Britaninca,  vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
$  Vide  £nc^c  Brit  SuppL  toL  i7.  page  62, 
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The  last  Obelise  that  was  ever  brought  to  Borne,  and  the 
largest  of  them  aU,  was  transported  from  Egjrpt  by  Constan- 
tius,  and  erected  on  the  Spma  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  It 
was  originally  dedicated,  in  Thebes,  to  the  Sim,  by  Bameaaes, 
or  Bamises,  or  Bhamestes,  the  son  of  Heron,  (according  to 
Hermapion,)  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourislicd  fi^en 
bundred  years  before  Chnst.  The  name  of  Mesphres,  (the 
fifth  King  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,) 
who  flourished  Bcventeen  hundred  years  beu)re  Christ,  is 
inscribed  in  hieroglyphics  on  all  the  four  sides.  Thus  if 
the  opinion  of  Herodotus  be  entitled  to  credit,  that  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops  was  built  only  twelve  generations  before 
Cambyses,  this  Obelise  is  of  far  higher  antiquity ;  and  so 
indeed  are  all  the  true  Obelises  of  Egypt.  This  great 
Obelise  now  stands  in  firont  of  the  Lateran  Church,  where 
it  was  re-erected  by  Sixtus  V.  TVom  its  extraordinary 
height,  it  sustained  i^eat  iniury  by  its  fall;  yet  after  lying 
on  the  ground  for  ages,  and  its  shattered  fragments  being 

Eatched  together,  and  elevated  once  more,  its  dimioiahea 
eight  still  reaches  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet. 
The  Obelise,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  was  brought  to 
JU>me  by  Augustus,  and  erected  in  the  Campus  Martius,  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  gnomon  or  mehdian,  now  stands  on 
Monte  Citorio.* 

This  Obelise  is  said  by  Pliny f  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Sesostris  ;  but  it  is  attributed,  by  the  highest  authority  of  the 
resent  day,  J  to  Pheron,  his  son,  (who  according  to  Hero- 
otus,  erected  two  Obelises,)  though  it  bears  the  name  of 
his  father,  as  well  as  his  own.  The  inscription  id  now 
believed  to  contair,  :nly  tlio  pompous  list  of  the  genealogy 
and  the  pixiset  n^'^.l  6  J^ing,  instead  of  those  annals  of  ancient 

*  Montci  Citorio  rather  a  rise  than  n.  hiU,andi8  wholly  unmentioned 
in  all  we  hear  of  Ancient  Rout.  Its  name,  however,  is  deduced  from 
Antiquity.  Nardini,  lib.  tL  8,  supposes  it  to  be  corrupted  from  Citarorio, 
•r  the  place  ^here  the  GentarioiiB  were  cited  one  by  one.  The  vulgar  ** 
believe  lhal  this  motmi  vm  raised  hy  the  eerkh»  with  whieh  they  mppoae 
the  Faatheon  to  have  been  filled.  In  order  to  build  the  dome  upon  it ! 
We  can  scarcely  imag^ine  that  the  p^reat  architects  of  antiqnitj^  would  be 
obliged  to  have  recoui-ee  to  such  a  clumsy  contriirance. 

t  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  15. 

X  Dr.  Toong*— Tide  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britaunicfly 
voL  iw*  p.  61. 
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Egyptian  learning  and  science  wliich,  iu  tbe  tame  of  Fliiij, 

it  was  Bupponed  to  record. 

The  coiimm  of  red  granite  erected  bj  Marcus  Aiirelius 
and  Lucius  Yerua  to  Antoninus  Pius,  which  was  up 
here,  was  u^ed  in  the  repair  and  re-erection  of  this  Ubeliao 
by  Pins  yj. 

The  tw  o  Obelises  that  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus  are  believed  to  have  been  brought  to  Eomo 
hj  Claudius.  They  are  both  supposed  to  have  been  erected^- 
more  than  lOCKD  years  before  Cluist,  by  Smarus  and  \  aphrius, 
two  Egyptian  kings.  Tt  is  rather  more  certain  that  one  ot 
them  waa  erected  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  other  between  the  equestrian 
statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  on  Monte  CJaTallo,  bj  Pius  VI*- 
ik)th  are  destitute  of  hieroglyphics. 

The  Obelise  found  in  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  now  stands" 
on  the  Fountain  of  the  Piazza  Navona,    Its  history  is  un- 
known, by  whom  made,  or  by  whom  transported  to  Rome.- 
lurcher  conjectured  it  to  have  been  erected  in  Heiiupoiia  by 
Sothis.    It  was  removed  here  by  innocent  X. 

Two  little  Obelises,  which  are  believed  to  have  stood  of 
old  before  the  Templen  ol'  laia  and  Serapis,  were  found  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Doinniican  Convent,  behind  the  Church 
of  Santa  ]\hiria  yopra  Minerva.  One  of  them,  sadly  reduced 
from  its  ancient  altitude,  is  now  elevated  on  the  back  of  a 
marble  eleplumt  iu  i'nmt  of  that  church;  the  other  adoms* 
the  Pountani  in  the  Pia/,/.a  dcila  iiotonda. 

I  cannot  admiie  the  taste  of  elevating  Obelises  on  the' 
backs  of  animals,  or  sticking  them  \i\nn\  the  top  of  a  little 
perpendicular  pedestal;  in  one  of  wliicli  situations  they  are 
invariably  placed  at  Rome.  They  ought  to  stand,  as  in 
ancient  Egypt,  on  a  platlorm  of  stone,  raised  only  three 
or  four  steps  from  the  ground. 

An  Obelise,  the  historv  of  which  seems  very  obscure, 
stands  m  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  IMattei,  on  the  Coehan 
ilill ;  and  another,  which  was  found  in  the  Circus  of  Helio-- 
gabalns,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  now  lies  broken  on  tho 
gronnd  in  a  back  court  of  the  Vatican  Palace. 

The  ancient  liistort'  of  tho  Obelise  which  stood  in  the 
Circus  of  Sallust  is  a  little  obscure,  but  its  authenticity  is 
indisputable.  It  is  not  known  by  what  Egyptian  King  it 
wa3  made,  nar  by  what  Roman  Emperor  it  was  transposrted 
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to  Borne.  The  names  of  tbe  same  xoTal  father  and  son, 
wMch  are  inscribed  four  times  upon  the  Obelise  in  the 
fieasso  del  Popolo,  are  once  repeated  here,  and  are  sup-, 
poa^  to  haye  oeen  copied  £rom  it,  as  wdl  as  many  of  the 
othc^  hieroglyphics,  which  are  exact  duplicates  of  those  upon 
that  Obelise.  Some  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  appear  on 
the  shattmd  parts  of  the  SaiHustian  Obelise  are  spurious, 
being  modem  ratorations. 

Tms  Obelise  now  crowns  the  lofW  summit  of  the  Findan 
HOI,  m  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Tiinita  de'  Monti,  tower- 
ing far  above  the  domes,  the  towers,  and  the  palaces  of  "  the 
Eternal  City*^  and  emoys  by  far  the  most  beautiful  situatiov^ 
of  all  the  Obelises  of  Kome.  But  no  cold  description  ca^ 
oonvey  to  you,  at  a  distance,  the  leeliags  with  which  sud^ 
monumeniB  as  these  are  viewed  here.  How  often,  when  the 
calm  moonbeams  have  shone  on  the  beautiful  solitude  of  the 
Trinity  de'  Monti,  and  involuntarily  awakened  feeUngs  top 
deep  ibr  expression,  have  I  gaied,  in  the  silence  of  the  nighty 
on  the  tall  summit  of  that  stupendous  Obelise  pointing  to 
the  skieSi  and  thought  that,  among  l^e  works  of  men,  there 
are  none  more  sablime  than  these !  Their  formation  is  lost 
in  the  earliness  of  time,  and  they  will  probably  last  tiU 
time  be  no  more;  till  the  earth,  and  ''all  that  it  xoherits,? 
have  passed  away.  In  themf  art  seems  for  once  to  have  >yied 
in  durability  with  the  works  of  nature.  Formed  of  the  most 
imperishable  of  materials,  they  are  fashioned  by  the  being  of 
a  day,  but  they  hare  remained,  while  countlefis  generatiomi 
have  ^one  down  to  the  dust.  They  have  sorrived  all  that 
mankind  deem  most  stable — laws,  languages,  institutionsy 
nations,  dynasties,  governments,  and  ^da.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  people  now  no  more — ^the  monuments  of  a  religio^i 
passed  away,  and  covered  with  the  characters  of  a  language 
that  is  forgotten.  The  unknown  antiquity,  and  the  myste- 
riow  obscurity  that  involve  their  origin — ^the  long  flight  of 
ages  past  whidi  they  have  seen,  and  the  dark  and  distant 
fhtunty  bo  come  which  they  seem  destined  to  witness — open 
on  our  mind  while  we  contemplate  them,  and  make  us 
sensible  of  our  own  littleness ;  make  us  remember,  that,  in 
the  passage  of  a  moment,  we  who  now  feel,  think,  admire, 
and  meditate,  shall  be  no  more  ■  whilst  they  will  still  stands 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  ^  worlds 

2  ^2 
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Tombs — Tirr.  SEmLcnTiE  or  Pttbltcola,  op  Fabeictus, 
OP  TUB  Vestal  Yiegins,  or  Bibulijs,  op  the  Claf- 
piAir  Family,  of  Trajan,  of  the  Scipios,  op  the 
Maihglia  Family — the  Columbabium  of  the  Ebeeb* 
MBK  OP  Augustus — ^Toweb  op  Cecilia  Metella — 

FbAGMEKTS    op   the    SsPULGHBE   of    the  SEBYILIASr 

Family. 

ToxBS  fonned  Hbt  mate  prominent  featuie  in  ancient 
eoimaunities  than  in  ours.  They  were  not  crowded  into 
obscure  chiudijairda,  nor  hidden  in  inyiaible  miltB,  but  wefo 
eeduloadr  spread  abroad  in  the  most  conspicuous  places^ 
and  bj  the  sides  of  the  public  irays.  It  would  seem  as  if 
these  mementos  of  mortality  were  not  so  painful  nor  so  sad- 
•dening  to  Pagans  as  to  ChiistiaDS;  and  that  death,  when 
beliered  to  be  final  dissolution^  was  not  so  awful  and  revolt- 
ing as  when  known  to  be  the  passage  to  immortalily.  Is  it 
that,  in  the  secret  heart  of  man,  the  small  still  yoice  of  con^ 
acience  bids  him  to  tremble,  lathflir  than  rejoice  in  a  jud^K. 
ment  to  come,  so  distinctly  announced — ^a  state  of  mture 
eiistence  so  dimly  unveiled?  Fear  is  a  more  powerful 
passion  of  the  mind  than  hope,  and  therefore  the  threatened 
terrors  of  futurity  may  often  be  predominflut  over  its  pro- 
mised  joys — therefore  revelation  may  have  thrown  over  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  n  deeper  gloom,  rather  than  a 
brighter  radiance.  But  I  pretend  not  to  explain  the  paradox, 
I  only  state  it ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  every  image  connected 
with  human  dissolution,  seems  now  more  fearfiil  to  the  ima- 
gination, and  is  far  more  sedulously  shunned,  tliiui  it  ever 
was  in  times  when  the  light  of  Christianity  had  not  dawned 
upon  the  world. 

The  tombs  of  the  ^Romans  were  characterized  by  their 
impressive  grandeur.  Those  who  have  traced  the  long  line 
of  the  Appian  Waj,  between  it^  ruined  and  blackening* 
sepulchres,  or  stood  in  the  Street  of  Tombs  that  leads  tc 
the  Gate  of  Pompeii,  and  crazed  on  the  sculptured  magnifi"* 
cence  of  these  marble  dwellmgs  of  the  dead,  must  have  felt 
their  solemnity,  and  admired  their  splendour. 

The  ancient  Itomans  never  permitted  the  dead  to  be  buried 
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within  the  dtjr»*  a  piaetioe  well  worthy  the  imitatioii  of  its 
modem  inhabitaiitB.  But  this  law  miut  be  underatood  with 
this  limitation,  that  the  Senate  occasionally  granted  exemp* 
tion  from  it,  to  distinguiahed  indiyiduak,  though  so  mdy, 
that  a  tomb  within  tte  walla  of  Borne  aeema  to  hare  been 
considered  a  xeward  of  the  most  me-eminent  mtne. 

Publicola  was  buiied  near  the  v  eiia,  on  the  Palatine  Hill^t 
and  his  descendants  possessed,  though  they  did  not  exercise, 
the  right  of  interment  there.  Ealnncius,!  too,  was  buried 
within  the  city ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Vestal  Y irgina 
who  died  spouess  received  the  same  honomnble  tomb.§ 

QlTrajan  was  the  first  Emperor,  but  not,  as  tiie  antiquariea 
pretend,  the  first  man,  who  reoeiTed  the  honour  of  sepulture 
m  Borne.  Indeed,  the  vestiges  of  two  tombs,  of  far  more 
ancient  date,  stand  in  the  heart  of  the  cit^ ;  and  though  it 
has  pleased  some  of  the  learned  to  assert  that  they  were  not 
within  the  walls,  until,  (as  they  say,)  Xr^an  railarged  their 
circle  to  comprehend  his  Forum,]]  I  cannot  see  how  buildings 
situated  on  we  dedivify  of  the  Capitoline  (the  central)  Hill, 
could  ever  have  been  ^Lduded  from  the  walls  that  inclosed 
the  Seven  Hills  of  Eome. 

Indeed,  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  tombsf  proves  that 
the  place  of  its  erection  was  an  honour  accorded  by  the 
Benate  and  people  of  Bome  to  the  merits  and  services  of 
Caius  Fublicius  JBibuloa — ^a  name  whicli,  however,  makes  no 
great  figure  in  history ;  and,  in  &ct,  alter  the  most  diligent 
resmch,  it  has  been  unpossible  to  discover  who  he  was. 

*  "  Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  scpelito^  neve  urito one  of  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

f  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pnblieola. 

t  Cic.  hQi:^g.  ii.  23. 

§  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^Eq,  ix. 

II  I  believe  this  assertion  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
inscription  upon  Tr^an'a  Pillar  records  the  catting  down  of  the  Quirinal 
Hill  to  foim  a  plain  for  hia  Fomm^  but  OMaitioiis  no  extension  of  the 
Wills ;  a  circumstance  vhieh,  if  it  had  happened,  wonld  sntelj  not  have 
been  left  unnoticed. 

%  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

0.  POBLICIO.  L.  P.  BIBVLO.  AED.  PL.  HONORIS. 
VIRTVTlSQVfi.  CAVSSA.  SENATVS. 
COySVLTO.  POPVLIQVB.  IVSSV.  LOCTO. 
^lONVMBNTO.  QVO.  IPSE.  POSTBRIQVB. 
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He  oonU  not  hssre  been  ikai  eoiOeigue  of  G»w,  whose 
useful  propertieB,  as  »  eqpber,  made  the  ^BoiDBa  irite  renuudi^ 
that  it  iraa  not  the  consttljrttip  of  BHrnlus  and  Cniar,  Imt  of 
Juliua  and  Cniar.  The  Bibiuiia  of  tiiia  tomb^  whatever  may 
have  been  his  aefem  or  negative  vhrftuee^  waa  an  JCdale  omlj, 
not  a  Consnl. 

livr  mentiona  0.  Pabliehia  Btbulna,  Fro-Questor,  in  the 
Connuah^  of  Q.  fWna  I1aooiia»  and  Tribune  of  the  people 
three  yean  after,  in  tiie  Conauh^p  d  Q.  Eabiua  Maxunna; 
but  I  cannot  find  that  he  mm  ever  .Sdile,  mneh  leas  tiiat  he 
either  merited  or  leeeived  ^  honour  of  aoeh  a  borlaL 

niere  vraa  an  iEdfle  of  that  name  certainly,  in  the  reign  of 
TKberiu8y  whom  Tacitus  (msuallj  mentioiis,  but  not  in  a  way 
wMeh  can  lead  pa  to  infer  that  so  rare  an  honour  had  been 
eonfened  upon  him.  The  obsequious  Senate,  indeed,  might 
never  have  renMdked  the  absence  of  merit,  if  suoh  had  bem 
the  will  of  the  tyrant,  but  the  historian,  in  that  caae,  would 
Bcarcelj  have  omitted  to  record  the  fret. 

A  broken  wall  of  Tiburtine  atone,  adorned  with  four 
mutilated  pilasters,  is  all  thatremainaof  the  sepulchre  of  thia 
unknown  Bibulus,  which  now  forma  apart  a  mean  dwellings 
house  on  the  left  side  of  a  dirty  narrow  bae,  leading  from 
the  Piazza  Trajana  to  the  Via  MaifcMruk  It  is  so  undistin- 
guished in  its  appearance,  that  we  passed  it  twice  without 
observing  it,  even  when  looking  for  it,  having  been  ledy  bj 
the  pompons  deacriptiona  of  books  and  antiquaries,  to  expect 
something  much  more  important.  The  present  *^  tenant  of 
the  tomb"  willingly  permitted  us  to  enter;  but,  in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  to  see  in  tiie  inside  except  dirt* 

Not  far  from  hence  are  some  obscure  veatiges^  aaad.  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  Claudian  £Eunily,  but  I  assure  you,  upon  my 
word,  that  th^  are  by  no  means  worth  all  the  pams  and 
labour,  and  filthy  odours,  I  went  through  to  find  them  out. 

The  Boman  satirists,  Juvenal  and  Horace,  censure  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Tombs,  particularly  of  those  on 
the  Via  Appia.  On  that  "  Queen  of  ways,"  and  way  to  the 
Queen  of  cities,  were  crowded  the  proud  sepulchres  of  the 
most  distinguished  Eomans;  and  their  mffliViflring  rftmikina 
still  attest  their  ancient  grandeur. 

Their  magnitude  and  magniticeuct:^,  indeed,  suflRcienlly 
prove,  that,  even  in  the  dust,  man  is  proud,  but  they  may 
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also  teach  him  a  lesson  of  hinriility;  for,  with  two  or  tliree 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  so  sepulchres,  detstined  to  per- 
petuate the  memorj  of  their  unconscious  tenants  for  ever,  are 
wholly  unknown.  Yague  coiiieeture  has  affixed  to  them,  at 
random,  the  illustrious  namea  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  all  are 
involved  in  one  c(unmoii  oblivion.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios 
is  alone  distinguished  among  the  crowd;  and,  inthis  indtauce,  * 
J'ame  has  been  just. 

It  is  only  tlurty-seven  jears  since  this  sepidchre  was  dis- 
covered. Because  Livy  and  Cicero  mention  the  Tomb  of 
the  Scipios  as  being  without  the  Porta  Capena,  the  anti- 
quaries sagaciously  concluded  it  must  also  be  without  ita 
present  substitute,  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano;  never  con- 
mdering  that,  as  the  extension  of  the  walls  by  Aurelian  had 
removed  that  gate  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the  situation  of 
the  ancient  one,  a  building  which  was  then  without  it,  would 
now,  most  probably,  be  comprised  within  it.  Having,  how- 
ever, fixed  on  one  of  the  many  old  tombs  beyond  the  modem 
gate  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  and  having  once  called  it 
auch,  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios  they  resolved  to  maintain  it  to 
be,  at  all  hazards;  and,  although  a  sepulchral  inscription* 
of  one  of  the  Scipios  was  discovered  two  hundred  years  ago, 
on  the  spot  where  their  sepulchre  has  since  been  ibund,  a 
number  of  prulbund  antiquaiies,  (among  whom  wad  the 

*  Uaflbi,  Art.  Ciitid  Lapidaria,  p.  450.  It  was  eaUed  the  Btil)erliii 

marble,  because  in  the  Barberini  Collection.  The  inscription,  in  the 
carious  antique  Latin  of  that  early  period,  I  have  thought  worth 
preserving,  as  it  ia  ono  of  iba  moat  ancient  extant.  .  It  ia  as 
'follows : — 

HONC.  OINO.  PLOIRVME.  CONSENTIONT.  B. 
DYONORO.  OPTVMO.  FVISE.  VIRO 

LYCIOM.  SCIPIOKE.  FILIOS.  BARBATI  ^- 

"     ■  COXSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  HIC.  FVET.  A. 

HEC.  CEPIT.  CORSICA.  ALERIAQUE.  VKBK 
3l]  BBDIT  TEMPESTATJiBVS.  AIDK  M^RETO. 

it  lias  been  thus  interpreted : — 

HUNC.  VNYM.  PLVRIMI.  CONSENTIUNT.  BOMJi 

BONORUM.  OPTIMV.M.  FYISSE.  VIRUM 

LVCIVM.  SCIPIONEM.  FITJVS.  BARBATI 

CONSVL.  CENSOR.  AEDiLIS.  FVIT.  ATQUE. 

HIC.  CEPIT.  COBSICAM.  ALBBIAHQUE.  YBBW  ' 

BEDIT  TlfiMPSaTATIBUa  AEDESL  IfEBITO. 
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celebraied  Maffei,)  instead  of  causing  the  place  to  be 
examined,  which  would  have  settled  the  mattir  at  once — - 
in  the  true  llaliaii  Btyle,  set  to  work  and  wrote  a  variety 
of  long  treatises,  to  prove  that  tliis  inscription  "was  a 
forgery,  because  it  was  not  written  as  they  thou^^ht  it 
ought  to  be,  and  it  was  foimd  where  they  thought  it  ought 
-^ot  to  be. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  a  ray  of  truth  to  penetrate 
the  thick  mists  of  prejudice  in  which  antiquaries  involve 
themselves,  or  else  one  would  imagine  that  the  discovery  of 
another  bepulchral  inscription,*  to  another  of  the  Scipios, 
on  the  very  same  spot,  about  fifty  years  after,  might  have  so 
far  shaken  their  faith  in  their  own  conclusions  as  to  have 
had  recoui'so  to  the  simple  expedient  of  examining  the 
ground.  No!  Inscriptions  declaring  the  Scipios  to  bo 
buried  here,  brouglit  no  conviction  to  antiquaries  who  had 
previously  settled  that  they  were  buried  elsewhere;  and,  but 
for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  man  digging  in  the 
vineyard  to  make  a  cellar,  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios  might 
have  remained  undiscovered  to  this  day. 

On  the  road  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  a  rude  red-letter 
Bcrawl  above  the  door  of  a  vineyard,  informs  the  passenger 
that  this  is  the  "  Sepolcro  degli  Scipiani,"  We  stopped  and 
entered  it,  not  without  respect  mingled  with  awe,  at  ihe 
reflection,  that  we  were  in  the  cemeteiy  of  a  long  line  of 
republican  patriots  and  heroes,  whose  unblemished  name 
was  ever  ennobled  by  hereditary  yirtnes  and  hereditary 
honours.  By  the  light  of  wax-tapers,  we  slowly  adTanoed 
through  the  narrow  windmg  mj  laiat  kads  to  the  interior 
of  the  Tvolt.  We  bent  down  to  read  tiie  names  of  tin  dead, 
but  copies  of  l&e  mseiiptionB  hare  been  substitoted  for  the 
originids,  which  are  placed  in  the  Yatacan^  and  every  trace 
of  the  Scipios  has  been  removed.  Even  iSipr  v^  Ixmes 
have  not  been  pennitted  to  rest  "within  tiieir  marble  cere* 
mentSi'*  but  have  be^  collected  and  tanied  off  to  gratify 
tiiepuerile  vanity  of  some  Italian  virtuoso. 

The  kurelled  bust  of  Peperino  stcme  finmd  here,  and 
which  now  stands  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatos, 
fai  tiie  Yaticao,  has  been  supposed  to  be.  that  of  the  poet 
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EnniiLS,*  the  ftiend  and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
whose  last  request  on  his  deaih-bed  was,  that  he  might  be 
buiied  by  his  side.  But  the  tomb  of  the  conqueror  of 
Haamibal  haa  not  6een  found  in  tiie  sepulchre  of  bis  ances- 
tors; and  it  is  scmewhat  more  tiian  doubtful  whether  his 
remains  were  ever  interred  here.  The  strange  and  inexpli- 
cable uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  place  of  his  death 
and  burial,  even  in  the  time  of  Livy,  it  would  be  vain  to 
seek  to  dispel  now;  since  even  then,  it  seemSy  '*  some  said 
he  died  at  Borne,  and  others  at  Lintemum^  and  his  tomb 
and  statue  were  shown  at  both  plaoes.t  I  myself*'  he  con* 
tinneSy  "  lately  saw  them  at  Lintemum.'* 

But  the  tradition  that  records  the  dignified  exile  of  hia 
latter  years,  and  his  dying  request  that  his  bone*  might  lie 
there,  **fiyf  from  hia  ungrateful  country,"  is  given  by  the 
historian  as  authentic,  and  it  is  supported  by  so  much  more 
of  consistency  and  evidence,  that  we  can  scarcely  refiise  it 
■  our  belief.  * 

To  this  day,  the  little  lake  at  Lintemum,  upon  whose 
shore  he  live<^  retains  the  name  of  Lago  di  Patria,  from  the 
well-known  fragment  of  inscription  found  there.  It  con- 
SEisted  only  of 

— ta  Patria  — ^nec  — 

but  we  axe  surely  justified  in  considering  it  a  port  of  that 
touching  epitsph  recorded  by  livy, 

lagiata  Fiftrl%  dm  oiaa  qoldem  mea  liabai ; 

and  this  dieumstsnce  alone  is  in  itself"  confirmation  strong,*' 
that  the  remains  of  Scipio  repose  there.) 

We  must  Aerefore  condude,  that  "the  tomb  and  stotoe 
vrhkh,  Idvy  says,  vrere  shown  of  Scipio  at  Bome/*  were 
merely  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory. 

Near  the  Mausoleam  of  Hadrian  stood  an  anoint  marble 
pyramid  of  immense  size,  which  in  modem  days  was  vul- 
garly cidled  the  tomb,  and  may  have  been  this  cenotaph  of 

•  In  Cicero's  time,  the  grave  of  Ennius  was  thought  to  be  in  the 
Tomb  of  the  Scipios.  Cams  fuit  Africano  superior!  noster  Ennius. 
Itaque  etiam  in  Sepolcbro  Scipionom  patatur  is  esse  constitutufl  e  mar* 
men."  Cfe.  Or,  proAroh.  Poeta. 

t  Liyy,  lib.  zxzviii.  eap.  68.  Dec.  4. 

t  Seneca  somewhere  mentions  ibe  intenoent  ot  fidpk  at  Linlenmii^ 
but  I  csnaot  ncQwr  the  pasiagt. 
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Sdpio  Afiricanus;  although  that  is  far  from  probable;  for 
marble  was  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  used  for  building  till 
the  Augustan  age.  This  pjrramid  was  removed  by  Pope 
Alexander  YI.  when  he  opened  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter. 

Plutarch  seems  to  insinuate  that  the  days  of  Scipio  Afrf- 
canus  were  not  only  embittered  bv  disgrace  and  neglect,  but 
shortened  by  poison.  "  That  he  died  without  previous  sick- 
ness, and  that  there  appeared  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  ; 
that  most  people  laid  nis  death  to  the  charge  of  Fulvius,  his 
avowed  enemy,  and  tiiat  Gaius  Ci^iaQchus  binuseli'  was  not 
unsuspected."* 

Ko  memeiito  of  the  Younger  Scipio  (Asiiiticns)  ha?  heen 
found  iu  the  tomb.  Indeed,  from  the  small  number  of 
inscriptions  that  have  come  to  light,  T  cannot  but  suspect 
that  many  of  them  must  have  been  destroyed  or  taken  away, 
long  before  its  present  discovery.  At  that  time,  indeed,  it 
bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  having  been  used  for  the  interment 
of  less  ancient  and  honourable  families,  to  make  way  for 
whom  the  ashes  of  the  Scipios  had  probably  been  expelled. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  the  members  of  a  lonff 
iine  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  of 
Eome,  are  comprehended  in  the  ff  v  obituary  taljlets  posted 
up  in  the  Vatican.  The  inscription  on  the  beautiful  Doric 
tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus*  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
extant,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  concise- 
ness. The  Latin  is  of  an  early  and  unrefined  age,  before  ^ 
the  langua(^o  had  attained  perfeetion.  The  orthography  is 
curious ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  form  of  the 
letters  inclines  to^  ards  the  (rreek,  a  singulaiitj  I  sbaHi  not 
attempt  to  preserve  in  my  transcript. 

COENELTVS.  LYCIVS.  SCIPTO.  BARBATTS.  GNATVOD.  PATRE- 
PROGNATVS.  FORTIS.  VIR.  SAPIEN8QVE,  QVOIVS.  FORMA- 
YiRTVTEI.  PABISVMA.  FVIT.  CONSOL.  CJaNSOR.  AIDILia 
QTRh  PVIT.  APVI).  TOS.  TAVEASU.  CISAVNA  SAMNIO. 
€£PIT.  STBIQIT.  OICNH  LOYCAlfA.  OBSiDESQYE.  ABDOV- 
CIT. 

FfiDty  remarin,  tliat  the  Scipios  bad  tba  snig^litf  custom  V 
;of  burying,  instead  of  bundng  tbeir  dead.t  Tbe  monster 
8711a,  wbo  WBB  descended  from  a  branch  of  this  {Qustiijouft 

♦  Plutarch's  iiife  of  C.  Gncphns.    Lan^home's  Traosiation* 
■f  Pliny,  Hist.  N&i.  lib.  viL 
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.fiMnily,  was  the  first  who  departed  from  this  rule.  He 
eommanded  his  hody  to  be  burnt,  lest  it  should  be  treated 
with  the  same  indignities  he  had  shown  towards  the  remains 
of  Marius.  Even  his  ashes  do  not  pollute  thia  Mpulchre, 
for  they  were  interred  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

An  unknown  bust  of  white  marble  was  tbund  here,  and 
also  a  gold  ring,  with  a  Victory  in  intaglio  on  a  cornelian 
stone,  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  linger  of  one  of  tho 
corpses.  This  precious  relic  waa  glTen  oj  tha  late  Pope 
Jius  VI.  to  a  Frenchman. 

Exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  sepulc  hre 
of  the  Scipios  is  that  of  the  Maniglia  family,  ascertamed  by 
inscriptions  found  within  it.  One  of  the  sepulchral  statues 
which  was  discovered  here,  (now  m  the  statuary  magazine 
of  the  Vatican,)  is  the  resemblance  of  one  of  the  ancient 
heads  of  that  illustrious  house,  a  iioman  matron  of  advanced 
years,  and  most  extraordinary  ugliness,  in  the  attitude  and 
unveiled  hgure  of  the  Venus  de*  Medicis.  The  lady  cannot 
be  less  than  seventy ;  the  likeness  is  evidently  strong,  and 
it  conveys  as  correct  a  portrait  of  her  mind  as  of  her  face. 
.  iSho  has  perpetuated  at  once  her  deformity  and  her  vanity. 
Iioman  fcejiulchrea  were  either  square,  circular,  or  p^Ta- 
midal  buildmgs,  without  windows,  and  with  one  entrance 
only,  which  was  invariably  on  the  side  larlliest  from  tho 
public  road.  They  usually  consisted  of  a  vault,  in  which 
the  urns  and  sarcophagi  were  deposited,  and  a  chamber 
(Parentalm)  above,  in  which  the  statues  or  effigies  of  tho 
dead  were  phiLeti,  and  the  libations  and  obsequies  performed. 

These  sepulchres  were  generally  places  oi'  family  inter- 
ment, like  those  of  the  SeipioH  and  Maniglia;  but  some- 
times they  were  solitary  tombs,  like  those  of  Cecilia  Metella 
and  Caius  Cestius  ;  or  great  Mausolea,  like  that  of  Augustus, 
capable  of  contaunni^^  all  the  various  branches  of  a  famdy 
to  the  latest  generations.  That  of  Hadrian,  though  similar 
in  form,  was  intended  for  hniiselt  alone.  The  impei'ial  de- 
scendants of  his  line,  Antoninus  Piua  and  Marcus  Aureiiuay 
were,  however,  interred  in  it. 

Prom  the  tSepulchro  of  the  Scipios,  we  pursued  our  way 
along  the  Via  Appia,  whose  line  is  marked  Dy  unknown  and 
ruined  tombs.  In  gazing  on  them,  on  either  side  of  the  way, 
I  understood  the  lull  focoe  of  the  ib^^,  J^iatOTf  the  btop, 
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Trareller;"  so  appropriate  here,  and  Krvlj  absurd  as 
applied  in  our  little  secluded  village  chaxchjardBy  where  na 
traveller  ever  does  pass. 

The  tomb  so  long  reputed,  and  confidently  maintained  to 
be  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  is 
exactly  opposite  to  the  little  Churoli  o{  Do  mine  quo  Vadis? 
which,  according  to  the  priests,  Btaiids  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  apparition  of  our  Saviour  boann;^  the  cross  ap- 
peared to  St.  Peter,  on  wliicli  the  apostle  very  naturally  put 
this  question.  The  answer,  if  there  Avas  any,  has  not  been 
recorded ;  but  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  fact,  f^ood  Koiaaji 
Cathohcs  tell  you  tliat  the  marks  of  the  feet  of  our  iSaviouP 
are  stiU  to  be  Peen  on  a  stone  at  the  church.  It  seems  won- 
derful that  an  immaterial  spirit  should  leave  a  sentient  im- 
])ression  on  matter,  but  I  waa  assured  this  made  the  miracle 
80  much  the  greater. 

At  the  church  Domine  quo  T^w,  the  road  separates; 
the  Via  Ardentina  turns  to  the  right,  but  we  continued  our 
way  to  the  left,  along  the  Yia  Appia,  and  stopped  to  see 
some  s(^]^nlchral  chamDers  at  the  huge  red  wooden  gate  of  a 
^'ineya^d,  called  the  Vigna  di  Giuseppe  Variiolini.  Lonof  and 
loudly  did  our  attendants  knock  and  bawl,  before  either 
Giuseppe  or  any  of  his  family  condescended  to  answer. 
Through  the  manifold  chink*^  of  the  ^^ate,  indeed,  an  old 
woman  was  observed  from  time  to  time  to  protrude  her 
withered  face  and  snaky  locks;  but  it  was  not  tdl  after  the 
perseverance  of  near  half  an  hour  in  this  exercise,  that  a 
man  surHly  came  forth;  and  after  reconnoitring  us  throucfh 
the  aforesaid  convenient  chinks,  at  length  undrew  the  boll  a 
and  admitted  ub.  Little  now  ie  to  be  seen  of  the  three 
sepulchral  chambers.  Though  they  were  only  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  they  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  with  considerable  care  and  activity.  They  have 
been  converted  into  pig-sties,  broken  up  into  charcoal  holes, 
And  finally  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  the  brick e.  Vestiges 
of  each  of  the  three,  however,  remain;  and  some  of  the 
Columhiit,  the  little  vases  of  terra-cotta,  are  stiU  filled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  They  obtained  their  name  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  pigeon-holes,  though  to  me  they 
seem  much  more  like  garden-pots,  and  are  made  of  muca 
the  same  coarse  zed  earthenware.    I  remember  aeeioj^ 
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meameni  of  tbese  ecHuiMaf  at^Mtt  in  the  Britidi  MuBeam. 
They  were  oisljr  used  for  depemdeniB  or  aUyes.  Aceording 
to  the  mwsriptioiis  found  here^  (wbich  are  now  in  the  Gapitd 
Muflemn,)  this  Ckdnmbaniini  contained  the  renuuns  of  six 
thousand  of  the  freedmen  of  Augastus*  Kearer  to  the 
Porta  San  SebastiaEio,  another  Columbarium  was  found  filled 
vith  the  urns  of  the  fieedmen  of  limy  but  it  is  totally  de- 
atiojed.  Tb»  entrance  to  these  sepulchral  chambers  iraa 
generally  at  the  top,  to  which  the  funeral  train,  bearing 
flghts,  ascended  by  an  external  stair,  and  descended  by  an 
internal  one;  a  mode  calculated  to  give  great  effect  to  the 
procession. 

The  custom  of  carrying  torches  at  funerals  (fipom  which 
the^  derived  their  name — a  fmalihus)  is  of  very  remote 
antiquity.*  The  Boman  Oi^holios  derived  it  from  the 
Bomans,  the  Eomans  from  the  Ghreeks,  and  the  Greeks 
from  the  £|gyptians ;  for  the  burning  of  lights  before  the 
dead  was  considered  by  the  anciente  as  essential  to  the 
repose  or  safe  passage  of  the  departing  spirit;  a  super- 
stition still  entertained  by  the  vulgar  in  our  own,  and  per- 
haps in  almost  every  other  country. 

From  the  ruins  of  tins  Columbarium,  we  proceeded  along 
the  Appian  Way  to  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  sepulchral 
monument  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  a  round  tower 
iK>imed  of  immense  blocks  of  Tiburtine  stone^  fixed  together 
without  cement^  and  adorned  with  a  Boric  marble  frieze, 
on  which  are  sculptured  rams'  heads  festooned  with  |;arlandd 
of  flowers.  That  they  are  rams*  heads,  must  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  will  tiu&e  the  trouble  to  examine  them,  but 
they  are  usually  denominated  the  heads  of  oxen,  because 
the  tomb  itself  is  vulgarly  called  Capo  di  Bove.  But  this 
name  is  obviously  derived  from  an  ox's  head,  (the  arms  of 
the  Gaetani  family,  by  whom  it  was  converted  into  a  for- 
tress,) which  was  affixed  many  centuries  ago  on  the  side  of 
the  tower  next  the  Appian  Way,t  and  still  remains  there; 
and  accordingly  the  vulgar  name  is  Capo  di  Bove,  "the 
head  of  the  ox,"  in  the  singular — not  in  the  plural. 

This  beautiful  tower  rests  upon  a  square  basementi  which 

»  A.  xi.  144.   Persiue,  Sat.  iii.  108. 
t  Naidini,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  3. 
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has  been  despoiled  of  its  exterior  coatiii|^  hj  Pones  and  other . 
purloiners,  but  the  greatest  put  of  it  is  buried  beneath  the  < 
soil.   The  wall  of  the  tower  itsdf,  the  interior  of  wbaA  ia 
entirely  bdlt  of  brick,  is  twenty  liwt     kast  in  thidknesB; 
aad  its  solidity'  and  emnlar  f<nm  hm  zosirtBd  tiie  attadcu. 
of  barbarian  Tideiioa.  The  sepnldnal  vault  was  beilow  the  ' 
1bt«1  ef  Ae  earth,  and  it  mm  not  till  tlie  time  of 
I.  that  it  was  opened,  when  Ae  beantiful  niaxbl» 
■aroopbagtiB  of  Oedlift  MeteSa,  now  in  liie  Filaaao  Earaeae, 
was  ibium  in  it.-  A  golden  ntn,  oontaimng  tiie  aahea,  is ; 
said  to  ha^e  been  diacoyered  at  l^o  same  time;,  but  if  so,  it 
has  lon^  since  disappeared.  That  Cecilia  MeteUay  for  whoae 
dost  this  magnifioent  monnmmt  was  raised,  waa  the  daughter 
of  Metellos,  and  the  wife  of  Graasna,  is  all  we  know*  AJl: 
that  the  deronring  tomb  has  not  swallowed  19^,  is  an  amply 
name-^the  moekerr  of  immortality  on  e«etii.  It  gbea  tiie 
ahadow,  but  wxtiiholds  tiie  snbstsace. 

Her  husband,  who  was  tiie  richest  and  tiie  maanest  of  the 
Somans,  had  Inmaelf  no  grave.  He  perished  miserably 
with  a  Boman  aim^  in  tiie  daserta  of  the  Saat^  in  tiiat  un- 
successful expedition  against  the  PartfaianSy  which  has 
stamped  his  memoiy  with  incapacity  and  shame. 

The  rude  battlements  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  all  the  • 
old  walls'  and  fortifications  whioh  sunound  it,  are  the  work 
of  the  Gaetani  fimiify,  who  long  maintained  their  &udal 
warbre  here,  l^eir  mined  church  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
country  churches  of  England  at  this  day,  and  very  uulike 
any  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  The  remains  of  their 
castle  will  not  stand  a  comparison  with  l^oae  of  our  Caudal 
barons. 

.  We  pursued  our  way  along  the  deserted  and  gfas»>grown 
line  or  the  Appian  Way,  to  the  spot  where  Canova  has 
recently  re  erected  the  broken  fragments  of  the  marble  tomb 
of  the  Servilian  family.  Amongst  the  immense  number  of 
mouldering  sepulchres  which  arrested  our  gaae  as  we  passed 
along,  all,  exceptmg  the  few  whose  names  I. have  now 
noticed,  are  unknown. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  unmoyed  these  forgotten 
tombs  of  magnificence.  They  speak  to  the  heart  of  man 
that  awful  lesson,  ^'Erom  dust  ye  came^  .and  to  dust  ye  shall 
return." 
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———"That  heap 
Of  mMldezii^  una  (their  athea  bknm  vnj, 

Ihist  of  the  n^^ty  1)  tha  aame  stoiy  tell ; 

And  at  Us  bfisc,  from  whence  the  serpent  glides 
Down  the  green  desoit  street,  von  hoary  monk 
Laments  the  same,  the  vision  m  ixe  viewa — 
The  soUtaiy,  fiilent,  aolemn  sceoe. 
Where  Ommn,  haioee,  pcMaati,  hemiita,  lit 
Blended  in  dust  iogolJMr;  wfaeie  the  slave 
Hests  from  his  labours  ;  i^dierc  the  insulting  proud 
T!' 'r^i"ns  his  power,  the  miser  drops  hiahoftld  j 
Wiierc  human  folly  sleeps  **  * 

At  some  little  distance  to  the  westward,  on  the  waste  of 
the  Campagna,  are  some  scattered  ruins  and  walls  of  a  sin- 
gular construction,  which  are  said  to  enclose  the  Oamptu 
TTstrmtut,  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  plebeian  dead 
were  burnt.  Those  of  the  patncuui  order  were  burnt  in  the 
Campus  Martius. 

we  were  obliged,  by  au  engaszemcnt,  to  returji  to  Eome 
as  fast  as  possible,  without  being  able  to  visit  the  Catacombs; 
so  that  I  must  defer  giving  you  an  account  of  them  io  a 
future  day;  a  misfortune,  1  conceive,  jou  will  endure  with 
laudable  patience.  Adieu. 

LETTEK  XXXVn. 

ToxBS Pniim  ov  CiinTB  Osrnus  —  Fbotbstaiit 
BiTSTDra  Gbouii]>— Maitboseitic  ov  Atouvtvb— Nbbo'B' 
&BATB — ^ToBSB  3>i  QuiKTO — Sisas  Kss^  SiTVATioir  or 
Van— Tomb  of  Ovid. 

Keae  the  Porta  San  Paola  stands  the  grey  pjTamid  of 
Caius  Cestius.  Wlin  or  what  he  was  is  unknown.  Tlie 
monument  that  commeiiiurates  his  death,  alone  teii^s  iis  that 
he  lived.  ]'roni  it  we  learn,  that  he  was  the  conteniporarj 
of  Ca^sai-  and  Augustus,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  amials  or  the  literature  of  that  eventful  and  enlightened 
period.  The  last  stni^<;k's  ol"  expiring  freedom  do  not  seem 
to  have  ron^^c d  him  to  take  a  part  to  save  or  to  destroy.  Of 
Ids  wealth,  and  of  his  pride,  this  magnificent  tomb  is  a 
sufficient  record;  but  of  his  merits,  or  his  virtues,  no  trace 
remains.   The  inscription  only  tells  us  he  was  one  of  the 

*  Dfer*a  Ihdiia  of  Borne. 
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seven  JEpulones^  whose  office  was,  to  fumidh,  and  to  eat,  the 
aacred  banquets  offered  to  Jupiter  and  the  godti.* 

This  pyramid,  of  more  that  an  hundred  feet  in  height,  is 
entirely  built  of  marble,  but  time  has  changed  its  colour,  and 
defaced  its  polish.  The  grey  lichen  has  crept  over  it,  jmd 
wild  evergreens  hang  from  its  crevices.  But  what  it  has 
lost  in  splendour  it  has  gained  in  picturesque  beauty  ;  and 
there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  within  the  bounds  of  the 
"Eternal  City,  that  the  eye  rests  upon  with  such  unwearying 
adnnration,  as  this  grey  pyramid. 

It  stands  in  the  "  Prati  del  Popolo  Komftno,'*  and  though 
no  longer  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Hying,  but  to  the 
repose  of  the  dead;  briglit  and  beautiful  in  the  first  days 
of  the  year  was  the  verdure  that  covered  the  meadows  of 
the  Roman  people." 

They  are  now  the  burial-place  of  Protestants,  aud  conae- 
cmeutly  of  foreigners  only  ;  for  all  Italians  must  be  Koman 
Catholics.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  strangers  interred 
here  are  English.  Their  marble  tombstones  were  scattered 
over  the  green  turf,  and  the  words  of  my  native  tongue 
engraven  on  these  mute  memorials,  which  recorded  that 
youth,  beauty,  rank,  and  talents,  had  here  met  a  premature 

g'ave,  spoke  powerfully  home  to  the  heart  in  this  foreign 
nd.  Those  who  now  lay  unconscious  here,  had  perhaps 
like  me,  visited  this  spot  in  the  fulness  of  youth  and  hope, 
as  little  thinking  that  their  grave  should  be  added  to  those 
they  sorrowed  over. 

Li  one  place  the  earth  was  newly  turned  up.  It  was 
the  grave  of  one,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  the  pride 
of  f(»iune,  had  &llen  a  victim  to  disease,  in  the  very  scene 
whitW  pleasure  had  led  him ;  and  the  new4ud  stone  which 
recorded  bis  early  virtoes,  spoke  tlie  grief  of  the  friends  a&d 
companions  vho  had  nused  this  mournful  tribute  to  his 
memory* 

The  stiDneBS  and  Bedafdon  of  the  spot,  the  soft  verdure  of 
the  earth,  the  ethered  hrightness  of  the  heflcvens,  the  graves 
of  yesterday  at  our  feet,  imd  the  proud  tomb  of  the  Koman 

•  The  feasts  set  before  the  statnea  of  the  prods  at  the  solemn  Lertit- 
ternium,  (for  aome  account  of  which,  see  Letter  XXVI)  were  eaten  by 
the  Epuloaea  alone ;  but  those  annually  scrTed  up  to  them  in  the  Capi' 
lol,  vm  pniUidjr  Mtea  by  sU  the  Senators. 
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that  died  eighteen  centuries  a^o,  hacked  bj  the  dark  battle- 
ments of  the  old  walls  of  the  city, — all  were  in  harmony  with 
the  deep  repose  of  the  scene,  aud  the  heart  felt  its  mekncholy 
beauly. 

We  entered  the  sepulchre  of  Cains  CestiuBy  and  dimly 
saw  b^  the  light  of  torches,  some  faded  specimens  of  ancient 
paintuig  which  had  once  been  beautiful,  and  we  could  still 
trace  the  peifectioii  of  their  design,  in  all  its  Gxeeian  taste 

and  correctness. 

At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  stand  two  marble  columns, 
Avhich  were  found  beneath  the  ground,  and,  re-erected  by 
f^ome  of  the  Popes,  One  foot,  which  is  all  that  remains  of 
t  he  colossal  statue  in  bronze  of  Cains  CoBtius,  that  formerly 
stood  before  his  tomb,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  shaded  with  a  grove  of 
poplars,  and  adorned  with  two  Egyptian  Obeliacs.  Until 
the  extension  of  the  waUs  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  it  was 
without  the  gate  of  the  city.  So  great  was  the  solidity  of 
thi.s  mighty  fabric,  that  it  has  been  triumphant  over  the 
attaeka  of  Time,  Goths,  and  Popes ;  and  its  vast  circumfe- 
rence 18  still  entire,  though  the  upper  part  is  a  restoration 
of  modern  days.  The  ancient  reticulated  walls,  in  union 
with  these  clumsy  new  ones,  may  be  seen  in  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Valdonibrini,  in  the  Kipetta;  *  but  so  closely  is 
it  hemmed  in  with  mean  modern  buildings,  that  this  small 
segment  of  their  immense  circle  is  almost  the  only  view  that 
is  now  to  be  obtained  of  the  exterior. 

The  interior  was  for  a  long  time  a  garden,  but  late 
improvements  have  converted  it  into  an  arena  for  buli-baiting; 
and  the  rows  of  seats  raised  round  it,  something  in  the  style 
of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  are  crowded  in  the  evenings  of 
summer  with  the  modern  Eomans,  who,  in  their  taste  for 
blood  at  least,  seem  to  resemble  their  ancient  predecessors. 

It  is  certainly  better  to  sacrifice  bulls  than  men  to  the 
ferocious  paabions  of  the  multitude ;  but  I  fear  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  now  as  in  former  ages,  and  that 
those  who  to-day  flock  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  dying 

•  The  common  payement  of  the  gateway  here,  nnd  in  many  parts  of 
Bome,  is  of  broken  pieces  of  gerpentine  and  aucieut  marble;  bat;,  till 
the  dirt  is  washed  0%  no  eye  can  discover  it. 
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agomes  of  a  noble  qwdnq»ed,  woald  hare  seen,  with  the 
same  savage  eniltation,  men  tear  eadi  otiior  to  pieeesy  or  &U 
in  c  ombats  with  wild  beaste. 

That  delight  00  general  among  mankind  in  war  and  battlea, 
with  all  their  aanguinacj  horrors,  may,  I  fear,  be  referred  to 
much  the  same  feelings ;  yet,  bad  ana  bloodj  as  we  atill  are^ 
we  cannot  think  without  horror,  that  those  Bomans,  whoee 
Terj  namaa  we  itill  Tenerate,  instituted  schools  and  colleges 
to  train  men  to  murder  each  other,  and  to  die  tbemaehea  Ibr 
the  diversion  of  their  fellow-ciliaenB.* 

But  in  the  vices  of  theae  proud  maatefs  of  the  wofid,  I 
am  fofgetling  thor  tomba. 

Thfee  rangea  of  vaiolts  anciently  ran  round  the  walls  of  the 
capacious  lillawaolwim  of  Augnstua,  which  was  destined  for 
hia  whole  laee,  and  that  of  his  Idnamen  and  descendants  to 
the  remotest  degree;  in ahoft,  ae  wahould aa^  in  Sootlan^ 
fbr  hia  whcde  cImi. 

We  entered  all  that  now  remain  of  these  imperial  cham- 
bers of  the  dead.  The^  are  subdivided  into  email  sepulchral 
cells  communicating  with  eadi  other.  In  one»  eaid  to  have 
contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus,  was  a  heap  of  chareoaL 
It  waa  dust,  equally  worthy  dust  with  that  of  l^e  odd  calcu- 
lating eelfiah  tyrant,  whoae  whole  life  waa  one  eontmned 
masquerade  of  virtue.  In  another  diviaion,  where  we  were 
told  the  remains  of  the  virtuous  Agz^ppina  had  repoaed,  we 
found  a  caarfe*  Her  hoaband  GkmuHueua^  Ootavia,  Marcellna, 
Drusus,  Agfippa,  Caius  and  Ludua,  Ijivi%  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula,  are  said  to  have  been  buried  here, — the  beet  and 
srea^at,  the  vileat  and  moat  infimouB,  Ito  murderers,  and 
me  murdered,  confounded  in  one  common  giaiiFe. 

What  became  of  the  Sarcof^hagus  of  Auguatoe,  and  of 
all  those  which  Med  thia  imperial  Tr^nusoleum,  is  unknown. 

We  left  the  still  more  magnifioent  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian, 
— ^its  sepulchral  character  having  completdty  merged  m  that 
of  tilie  Caatle  St.  Ang^o, — ^£br  a  future  visit. 

Ptuauing  our  tour  of  the  Tomba,  we  1^  Some  by  the 

*  There  was  a  College  of  Gladiators  on  iht  CceUau  Hill,  aaotker  ou 
the  Esmiiliiie,  another  at  the  little  town  four  mUes  from  Borne,  on  the 
Yia  Labieaiia,  (the  ruins  of  which  are  now  called  the  Cento  Celle^)  as 
appears  from  two  inscriptions  of  the  timeeC  Geaamodna  foiud  tbwi^ 
and  preamed  ia  the  Villa  Albaiu. 
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Porta  del  Popolo.  It  was  exactly  attliia  gato,  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  that 
]S^ero  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  A  tree  sprouted  forth 
from  his  grave,  in  which  divers  demons,  and  other  evil-dis- 
posed spnits,  were  known  to  reside^  said  used  to  sailjr  forth. 
a.t  nights,  working  mischief. 

P>iit  Pope  Pascal  II.  routed  this  convocation,  for  he  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  built  up  the  church,  and  had  Nero's 
ashes,  together  with  all  the  hobgoblins,  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  where  they  still  lie.  The  fact,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
is  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  pavement  of  the  churchy 
but  I  neglected  to  examine  this  edifyrng  document. 

The  antiquaries  of  our  days  always  insist  upon  knowing 
everything  ancient  better  than  the  ancients  themselves  ;  yet, 
it  seems  strange  that  they  should  persist  in  placing  Nero's 
tomb  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  when  his  own 
biographer  asserts  it  was  at  the  top.  "His  ashes,"  mj 
Seutonius,  "  were  deposited  in  the  monument  of  the  Domi- 
tian  family,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  gardens, and  may  be  seen  from  the  Campus  Martins;" 
a  sufficient  proof  it  was  not  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hiU  where  this  church  stands.*  He  adds, 
what  seems  a  strange  proof  of  tenderness  of  feeling  towards 
the  memory  of  such  a  monster, — "  There  were  some  who  for 
a  long  time  decked  hia  tomb  with  spiing  aad  sunuiier 
flowers." 

The  sepulchre  upon  the  Yia  Cassia,  vulgariy  called  the 
tomb  of  Nero,  but  really  that  of  C.  Yibius  Marians,  which  we 
saw  on  our  way  to  Home,  we  had  by  accident  visited  several 
times  during  our  residence  here,  so  that  we  did  not  return, 
to  it  now ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  tomb  worth  notice  upon 
that  road,  we  left  it  after  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUe,  and 
took  the  road  to  the  right,  which  is  the  ancient  Plaminian 
wajr, — and  a  deplorably  bad  one  it  is.  However,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting,  as  we  classically  jumbled  along, 
that  we  were  now  traversing  for  the  first  time, — and,  as  some 
of  us  hoped,  for  the  last, — a  road  made  by  the  defeated 
Maminius  during  the  Punic  War,  and  by  which  the  vic- 
torious Caesar  advanced)  a^ber  croawng  the  Bubicoik»  to  sub* 
jngafce  bift  eountiy. 

♦  Sn«toiii]i%  ^m,  8^ 
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On  tiie  left  of  the  road  we  passed  one  of  those  old  towers^ 


of  tlie  dark  ages  of  civil  waifine. 

Our  coachman,  who  is  an  exceedingly  conunnnicativey  as 
well  as  emdite  personage,  informed  ns  it  was  csOed  2bfiv  di 
QmniOf  and  that un'  eerto  Qmnio^  who  was  imi'  veedUo  otsM 
rmamaio,  lived  at  it  in  isisfi  onHeM**  These  ten^  tmkeihi 
being,  as  we  well  knew,  very  indefinite  in  their  application, 
we  asked  how  long  it  was  smce  this  heio  flouiishecL  ^  CSd 
as/"  said  the  oUi  man,  with  a  troe  Itdian  shrug;  ''Jhr9B 
ire,  quattro^  mngue  aeeoU  pauaH;  foco  piu,  poeo  tneito, 
imports  f*** 

On  lefenine  to  some  of  onr  combroos  books  of  antiqui- 
ties, we  found,  to  our  infinite  amusement,  that  this  old 
Quinio  (who  lived  dther  three  or  four  hundred  ago) 
was  no  less  a  penon  than  Qointus  Cindnnatus— som  whom 
the  wild  imaginations  of  some  antiquaiies,  it  seems,  have 
derived  the  name  of  this  GtotUc  towei^-4ihou<;li,  according 
to  others,  it  was  only  the  fifth  mile4rtone*t 

We  crossed  two  little  bridges,  under  the  last  of  whidi 
flows  Uie  Yalca— believed  to  be  the  andent  Ofemera — the 
scene  of  that  disastrous  battle  between  the  people  of  Yeii 
and  the  in  which  that  gallant  buid,  after  having  Tohm* 
taxilj  been  so  long  the  sole  and  successful  defenders  of  their 
countiy  in  the  Veian  war,  betrayed,  by  thdr  too  ardent 
valour,  into  the  snares  of  the  enemjp-— fell  to  the  last  man, 
disdaining  to  survive  their  defeat.  .  Thrae  patriotic  Bomans 
remind  me,  in  the  imion  of  so  many  of  the  same  name  and 
&mily  under  one  chi^  as  well  as  in  thdr  heroic  bravery,  of 
some  of  our  Highland  dans.  I  know  you  will  be  amused  at 
in^  nationalit^r,  when  vou  find  that  I  cannot  praise  the  Fabii 
without  bringing  in  tne  Scotch* 

*  Who  knows  ?  It  may  be  perhaps  a  matter  of  threo  or  jfour  hundfied 
j^ears  sig"o  ;  a  little  more  or  less.    What  can  that  signify  1 

f  The  feituation  of  Cincinaatus'a  house  and  farm  has  been  a  fruittul 
isubject  of  discufisioa  among  the  antiquaries.  Pliny  says  it  was  **  ia 
Agro  Yaticaao;*'  but  some  of  theae  ingenious  genUemeii  extend  ilie 
bounds  of  the  Vatican  Ager  as  far  as  Yeii.  Others,  who  are  hostile  to 
his  havincr  lived  at  the  above-named  Gothic  Tower,  fix  him  in  the  ficlda 
between  the  Kipotta  and  St.  Peter's,  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  aboT^ 
uam«d  PaUu20  Valdombiim  commands  an  ftn^fft^^^'^g  pro6j[»eci. 
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Much  dispute  has  arisen  in  modem  times  rt  epecting  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Yeii— tho  early  rival  of  Home — 
the  Latin  Tro}',  that  was  taken  after  a  ten  years'  siege — the 
riost  important  conquest  of  the  infant  repuhlic— and  which, 
<'Yen  after  its  (  onqiiest,  had  so  nearly  made  the  jjomana 
V<^ientes,  and  Kornc  cease  to  be.* 

By  the  usual  happy  sagacity  of  aTitiquarics — who  never, 
t*v  any  chance,  stumhle  upon  the  truth— its  true  situation, 
t-.t  something  very  near  it,  which  had  been  conjectured,  was 
pron  unced  to  be  false,  and  Veu  was  fixed  to  be  at  Civita 
Castellan  a,  about  thirtv-six  miles  from  Eome,  where  modem 
inscriptions  were  set  up,  roundly  asserting  the  fact.  Not 
long  after  this,  Yeii  was  removed  a  few  miles  beyond 
Baccano,  and  about  twenty  from  Eome, — in  consequence 
of  a  icarjicd  antiqiuiry  announcing  his  discovery  of  the  very 
mine  by  which  (  amillus  entered  the  besieged  city,  and  the 
pita  through  which  the  soldiers  came  up  into  the  citadel; 
all  of  which  I  had  the  edification  of  seemg  in  engravings.f 
There  was  no  withstanding  this  discovery  of  a  mine,  made 
twenty-two  hundred  years  ago,  backed  by  a  long  and  learned 
treatise ;  and,  accordingly,  Veii  was  unanimously  settled 
here,  when,  sixteen  years  ago,  the  accidental  discovery  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  sculpture,  and,  m  short,  the  buried 
ruins  cf  Veii  itself,  on  the  desert  Campagna,  about  three 
miles  east  of  La  Storta,  and  thirteen  north-east  of  Eome, 
proved  Veii  to  have  been  exactly  where  they  had  decided 
it  was  not. 

We  had  once  intended  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  spot, 
but  desisted  from  our  purpose  on  finding  that  a  few  exca- 
vations, which  the  indolence  of  the  proprietor  had  suffered 
to  be  made,  are  now  filled  up,  and  the  antiqiiitiea  that  had 
been  found  in  them  conveyed  to  Eome.  J 

From  these  marbles  it  appears,  that  if  Veii  was  destroyed 
it  was  also  rebuilt  by  the  Eomansi  for  it  waa  a  flourishing  city 

*  I  need  net  lemliid  tlie  veeder,  tbai  it  mw  the  Inflnenee  of  OuiuUiui 
Hlone  that  prerented  his  countrymen  from  abandoning  tiie  ruins  of 

Bome,  after  it  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  and  establishing  themmlTwaft 
the  conquered  Veii,  which  was  a  larger  an<l  l)ctter  built  city. 

ir  Vide  Zanchi's  Yeio  lUostzato^  with  plates  of  the  Cuoiculua  made 
hj  CamiUus,  &c 

t  Tlugr  w«ie  placed  in  tiie  Mum  CHeigio^  Via  Babidnt* 
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m  the  time  of  Tibenus,  andprdbahlf  at  •  mvdi  later  period, 
as  a  stotiie  of  that  amperoiv  and  many  nucriptioiiay  auffi^ 

ciently  prove. 

But  att  thk  baa  TwAmg  to  do  irith  the  object  of  our 
paaaept  excursion,  which  was  not  to  Tisit  the  site  of  Yeii, 
,  but  "the  Tomb  of  Ovid."  We  know,  indeed,  that  tho 
remains  of  the  poet  were  intemd  i&  no  cbaaie  flromut — 
tliat  he  died  in  exile,  the  mjaterioua  oanae  of  which  waa 
never  explained,  at  Toauia,*  m  oily  of  Eontus,  where  he  was 
buried;  and  that,  conaeqiieiiLtly,  lida  eould  3iot  hanre  beea 
hoa  tomb.  But  there  is  a  charm  in  a  name,  OfeiL  when  wo 
kaow  it  18  imreal;  a&d,  though  fancy  alone  has  invested 
ifaia  rained  sepulchre  with  the  title  ok  the  Tomb  of  Ovid^ 
we  emtaaBed  it  with  findings  of  intoeat,  unavowed,  pedhi^ 
even  to  oaraelTea,  but  wfieh  we  eertakdy  ahoold  not  othec^ 
wise  have  expeiieiioed. 

It  is,  however,  a  tomb  that  the  poet  might  hsve  chosen. 
It  is  overhung  with  rocke,  from  which  ancient  trees  protrude 
their  picturesque  honaontaL  biaachei,  and  ahade  the  en* 
trance,  while  they  aeem  to  mourn  over  the  abandoned  grave. 
The  interior  ia  atill  adorned  'sriih  aome  nearly  oblitecated 
fostigea  of  ancient  painting.  One  amaiU  medallion,  repre- 
tMtkixng  %  man  bfti<img  a  horse,  is  preserved  in  the  Caamo, 
or  gafleiy  of  the  deserted  Yilla  Altieri,  within  the  walls  of 
Borne;  but  I  cannot  learn  what  have  become  of  all  the 
other  paintinga  which,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  thia 
Bepi]lchre,t  ornamented  its  walls  and  roofs.  They  were 
engraved  by  Sartoli,  and  explained  by  Bellori,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  even  to  procure  a  sight  of  tiie  plates. 

The  yUla  of  Ovid  must  have  been  near  this  spot,  for  it 
was  between  the  Claudian  and  Flaminian  Ways/;:  The 
I  Yilla  and  Gardens  of  livia,  and  sabseqnently  of  Lueina 
Yerus,  were  also  near  hete,  but  no  remains  of  them  are  now 
tobeaeett.§  About  a  mile  beyood the  Tomb  of  Ovid," 

•       *  Its  name  ia  now,  I  believe,  Kiori^,  in  Bnl^na,  on  the  Tf^cr. 

f  It  was  not  till  long  after  I  visiUxi  this  Kepulchre,  that  I  learnt  an 
inacripUoa  had  been  found  here,  which  proves  it  to  be  the  tomb  of 
l^aBonins  Ambraditt,  oae  of  the  OfldlMi  teiUj. 
X  Be  Ponto,  lib.  i.  Sp.  viiL  t.  44. 

§  On  the  site  of  these  gardens,  a  great  manj  busts  of  liucius  YeroB, 
and  one  of  hu  ooUeaguc;^  Mascas  AiireUoiy  woie  fooiid  about  fbuitoaa 
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and  six  miles  from  Komc,  is  the  Saxa  Hvhray  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,* — the  same  where  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
Philippics,  accuses  Mark  A  nt  ony  of  having  spent  a  day  in 
dnmkenness  at  a  Httle  obscure  ])ublic  house.  It  now  bears 
the  nearly  equivalent  name  of  the  Grotta  Bossa  ;  but  as  wo 
understood  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen  at  it,  and 
were  nearly  jolted  to  death,  we  returned  home. 

On  whichever  side  you  leave  Rome,  the  feeling  of  deser- 
tion strikes  you  with  strange  and  fearful  surprise.  From  a 
great  metropolis — the  seat  of  the  most  reiined  arts,  you 
plunge  at  once  into  a  desert.  You  know  yourself  to  be 
close  to  a  large  and  populous  city,  yet  you  see  no  houses, 
no  people,  no  cultivation,  no  signs  of  life;  you  meet  no 
passengers  on  the  road,  or,  if  you  catch  the  glimpse  of  a 
human  being,  he  wears  the  garb  and  aspect  of  a  savage. 
He  is  clad  in  shaggy  sheep-skins,  liis  legs  and  feet  are  bare, 
and  his  dark  eyes  glare  wildly  on  you  as  he  crosses  the 
waste.  The  incongruity  of  your  own  figures  and  equipage, 
in  a,  seeue  like  this,  sometimes  startles  you ;  you  feel  as  if 
left  alone  in  the  world.  At  the  Ponte  Molle  we  saw  before 
us  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  left  the  desert. 

I  lately  learnt  from  Cardinal  ,  that  in  a  vineyard 

near  this  bridge,  called,  I  think,  the  Vigna  Pino,  he  had 
seen,  many  years  ago,  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, on  the  waUs  of  a  subterranean  sepulchral  chamber. 
IntK)  this  vineyard,  however,  we  never  could  get  access  ;  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whciher  they  are  stiH 
■visible,  or  whether,  as  usual,  they  have  been  carried  away 
or  destroyed.  Not  far  from  the  Ponte  Molle  is  a  spring  of 
mineral  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  cai-boiiic  acid 
gas,  called  ^7 «(i  Acelosa,  to  which,  in  extremity  of  Jacobi- 

tism,  our  old  friend,  Mr.   ,  would  needs  nialNe  a 

grimage,  because  he  had  heard  it  had  been  drank  by  the 
Pretender  1 

years  ago  ;  and  also  a  very  pretty  little  Marine  A^enus.  The  busts  of 
liucius  Verus  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  emperor; 
IndMd,  they  betr  tesUmoiqr  to  tbfi  trath  of  liit  historical  chusetex^ 
and  Infonii  vs  how  irell  be  loved  to  molt^plgr  his  own  doar  Imago  I 
You  may  read  his  history  in  Viia  ftwo. 
*  Hist.  lib.  iii.  oap.  ti,  A^c  &c 
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Pbom  the  tombs  of  the  Augustan  age,  it  is  a  long  transi- 
tion to  those  of  Constantine.  From  the  dajs  of  the  first, 
we  pass  to  those  of  the  last  emperor  whose  leign  Eome  was 
destined  to  behold ;  yet,  of  all  who  lired  and  died  dining 
that  long  interval,  no  stone  now  tells  where  the  remains  even 
of  one  single  incli^'idual  repose.  The  magnificent  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  which  might  seem  to  form  a  soUtaiy  exception, 
retains  not  a  trace  of  its  original  aeptdchral  destination, 
l^or  is  there  one  of  the  thousand  mouldering  tombs  widdi 
are  scattered  oyer  the  Gampagna,  thait  can  boost  even  a 
name. 

About  two  miles  from  Bome,  bejond  tbe  Porta  Pia^  on 
ihe  Via  Nmuentana,  is  tbe  Maosoleum  of  Santa  Oonstantia, 
tbe  daughter  of  Constantine  tbe  Great,  wbicb  was  converted 
into  a  cburcb  in  honour  of  that  saint,  in  eadj  times.  It  is  a 
dreolar  building,  snfiidentLy  ugly  on  tbe  outside,  but  tbe 
inside  derives  some  beauty  from  a  double  range  of  emnite 
columns,  coupled,  not  in  front,  but  in  file ;  one  dose  bebind 
another.  Instead  of  tbe  entablature,  however,  small  ardies 
lest  on  tbe  columns — a  barbarous  combination,  decisive  of 
tbe  total  decline  of  tbe  art,  and  never  seen  in  any  building 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  bases  and  capitals 
of  the  columns,  too,  are  unequal,  and  do  not  correspona  with 
each  other.  That  it  is  tbe  Mausoleum  of  Santa  CSmstantia^ 
is  not  denied.  Tbe  inscriptions  and  the  Saroopbagns  found 
here,  tbe  dedication  of  tbe  cbureb  to  her  memcny,  and  tbe 
testimony  of  history,  prove  it  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  doubt. 
But  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  preriously  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  aftervrards  convertea  into  ber  tomb,  altbougb 
it  is  particularly  recorded  that  Constantine  built  ber  tomb 
from  the  foundation  stone  ^prirnum  Japidem);*  and  it  is 
ehristened  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  in  spite  of  au  intrinsic  and 

*  Ammian.  iitlurcell.  Hist. 
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extrinsic  eridenee,  upon  the  sole  streiigtli  of  a  eoorae  mosaic 
wliieh  ornaments  thereof  of  the  interior  axoide,  repiesentmg 
little  Lores  dancinjg  upon  grapes,  and  all  the  proeess  of  the 
Tintage.  But  preciselj  the  same  derices  are  sculptured  upon 
the  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  Saint  Constantia.  If,  thererore, 
the  one  be  a  proof  that  the  building  was  the  Tenvple,  the 
other  must  be  a  proof  that  the  sarcophagus  was  the  Tomb  of 
Bacchus.  Some  wits  majr  choose  to  imagine  that  the  reign 
of  this  &TOiirite  deity  bemg  over,  he  was  buried  with  divine 
honours ;  and  leallj  such  devices  would  seem  more  appro- 
priate for  the  monument  .of  a  Pagan  god  than  a  Christian 
aaint.  They  are  said  to  allude  to  the  vintage  of  heaven ;  and 
though  I  don't  know  what  that  means,  it  is  certain  that 
these,  and  many  other  Bacchanalian  ffjrmbols,  wm  common 
on  Christian  tombs  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  age  of 
Constantino.  They  were  found  in  the  Catacombs,  and  I 
have  seen  them  on  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Clement's,  and  on  a  bishop's  at  St.  Lorenzo's.  It  is  pn>- 
bable  that  they  were  preserved  rather  from  habit  than  m>m 
reasoning.  €%ristiam1y  was  new,  and  its  sepulchral  oma* 
ments  as  yet  uninvented;  those  of  Paganism  were  fumiliar; 
they  would  mechanically  recur  to  the  head  and  hand  of  the 
sculptor,  nor  offend  the  mind  that  was  accustomed  to  behold, 
and  unused  to  reflect  upon  them.  We  all  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  change  great  things  than  small — forms  of 
government  rather  tlum  modes  of  dress — ^and  religions  than 
ceremonies.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  however,  the  miser- 
able sculpture  of  the  low  ages,  which  continued  to  multiply 
the  ancient  classical  ornaments  of  Pagan  tombs,  even  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  permits  us  not  to  doubt  of  the  fact; 
and  since  the  sole  claim  of  this  building  to  the  title  of  Temple 
of  Bacchus,  rests  upon  this  wretched  mosaic  of  the  vintage 
—since  the  same  devices  are  sculptured  on  the  indisputable 
Sarcophagus  of  Sta.  Constantia^  which  was  found  in  it-Hsince 
both  works  are  in  the  miserable  style  of  that  age— since  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  there  ever  was  a  Temple  of 
Bacchus  within  many  miles  of  this  spot — and,  since  this 
edifice  has  no  appearance  of  ever  having  been  a  temple  at 
aU;  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Bacchus,  and  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Mausoleum  of  St.  Constantiay  which  unquestionably  stood 
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here  and  whose  bones,  together  with  those  of  her  mster 
Helen,  and  utlier  contemporary  saints,  still  repose  beneath  tbe 
high  altar.  The  Sarcophafi:ns  is  now  m  the  Sala  della  Croce 
Greca,  in  the  Vatican,  feonie  old  Pope  had  fixed  upon  it 
for  his  own  remains,  but  luckily  died  before  he  had  taken 
measures  to  secure  it,  and  his  successors  interred  him  in 
a  humbler  coffin. 

The  ncighbuurinj^  Church  of  Santa  Agnese,  the  adjoining 
llippoclrome  of  Constantine,  and  all  the  other  objects  of 
curiosity  here,  I  shall  defer  mentioning  till  a  future  period; 
at  present,  I  must  carr?  vou  from  the  tomb  of  the  daughter, 
to  that  of  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, — adthough  it 
is  not  in  the  least  worth  a  visit,  and  is  at  least  two  miles  from 
Home,  bejond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labicaua,  the 
present  road  to  Palestrina.  In  our  excursion  to  it,  we  over- 
shot the  mark,  and  came  in  \dew  of  some  ruins,  widely 
extended  over  the  waste  of  the  Campagna,  at  some  distance 
from  the  road,  on  the  right.  They  are  commonlj  called 
the  Oento  Oelle,  and  sometimes,  like  those  of  another  little 
to^vn  on  the  Via  Latina,  Bo  ma  Vecchm.f  They  are  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  Sub  Augusta,  a  little  J\on)an  to^^'n. 
foun  ded  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great. :J:  They  are, 
perhaps,  more  interesting  in  a  poetic,  or  sentimental,  than  in 
an  antiquarian  light,  for  they  consist  of  little  more  than 
broken  walls,  and  unintelligible  vestiges  of  Koman  buildings; 
but  they  formed  no  inharmonious  feature  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore us,  when,  ou  descending  a  long  hill,  we  unexpectedly 
behelti  ;i  most  striking  combination  of  ruins,  standing  upon 
the  wild  plam  of  the  Campagna.  An  ancient  tower,  which 
had  once  Deen  a  place  of  defence  and  war,  and  now  served  as 
n  slu  ep-fuid,  reared  its  rugged  walls  in  the  foreground.  At 
its  base,  dressed  in  the  same  covering  as  his  flock — a  rough 
sheep-iskiii — a  shepherd  with  his  dog  and  staff  lying  by  liis 
side,  was  dozing  on  the  grass,  his  head  resting  on  the  ruins, 

*  ComtMitifli  cor^  dektam  ad  iirbem,  et  in  mSttoAm/A  TIa  Komen- 
Ussm  port  primim  lapidom  mnlehfo,  Idc  Vide  Amwlan.  IfanaQ. 
t  Vide  p.  228. 

X  From  inscriptions  fonn..  ..«Te,  however,  it  ifi  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  college  of  Gladiators,  called  the  Sylvian  Aurelian  Gladiators,  in 
the  time  of  Com  mod  us.  But  the  ruiua  now  remaining  are  generally 
supposed  to  W  of  a  kier  dalt* 
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beneath  whicli  lie  had  dieltered  himself  from  the  bleak  wind* 
Through  a  broken  arch  the  hght  shone  fiill  on  ih»  woo^ 
Mils  of  Frascati,  and  ^e  Alban  Mount.  Beitoe  lu^  the 
najestic  ruins  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,*  in  acme  parts  two 
ranges  of  arohea  in  height  crosaed  Uka  graen  vaDej  cm  th& 
left  of  the  road — ^a  truly  Boman  remain  of  antiqiiity— 
nuirked  not  oplj  with  grandeiir  of  effect,  but  grandeur  of 
purpose,  and  impossible,  eTen  in  ruin,  to  be  beheld  without 
admiration.  Far  aboYO  ^em,  as  if  to  contrast  the  nobleat 
WDiicB  of  man  with  the  nnapproaehable  grandeur  of  thoae  of 
natara,  towered  the  long  line  of  the  nigged  Apeninnea,  par> 
tially  covered  wil^  anow,  which,  broken  into  iluwaeayZetunied 
Iftie  rich  golden  hnea  of  tiie  sinking  aun. 

Late  as  it  was,  we  stopp or!  to  examine  the  Tar  dl  Schiava^ 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  bniidingy  chriatened  the  Temple  of 
fiope,t  merely  beeanae  there  waa  such  a  temple  aomewhere 
on  this  road,  wheve  people  aacrifk»d  belbre  they  went  to  the 
Temple  of  FoEtune,  at  rrssneste,  to  consult  the  Sortes. 

In  returning,  we  foimd  out  the  old  wooden  gate  that  leada 
to  the  ruined  Tomb  of  the  Empieaa  Helena.  By  aome  anti- 
quanea,  thia  aepnlchre  of  our  good  countirwomant  is  sup. 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  ^uietea— not  that 
they  know  anything  about  the  matter^or  htevh  any  reason  for 
the  supposition ;  and  it  ia  rather  more  certain  that  it  is  now 
called  ihe  Tone  Fignattarra,  and  that  it  has  been  built  with 
a  great  profiiaion  of  brick,  and  paudty  of  taate.  A  part  only 
of  its  immense  ruined  circle  now  remaana,  hut  we  hare 
Httle  to  regret  in  its  demolition.  In  containa  a  amall  ne« 
glected  chiirahy  and  the  habitation  of  the  prieat  who  peifoma 
flie  dutiea. 

The  immense  magnificent  porphyry  Sarcophagus  of  iho 
Empress,  which  was  foimd  here,  ia  now  placed  m  the  Vatican, 
along  with  that  of  Santa  Constantia,  which  it  preciaely  re* 
aembles  in  the  fdrpi  andalyle  of  sculpture. 

We  entered  tiie  Catacombs  from  thia  chnrch,  and  walked 
through  theae  narrow  aepnlchral  path-waya,  nntil  they  werer 

*  Belieyed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  Aqaedttct  built  by  Alexander 
^  Fiooimi  Javantod  fliis  iiaiiie. 

t  I  belieTe  it  is  the  Tenmble  Bede  who  aawrta  that     waa  bom  at 

Wimeiieater. 
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blocked  up.  They  branch  out,  in  Tarious  directions,  im* 
counted  miles  under  ground,  and  formerly  extended  to  those 
beneath  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  on  one  side  of  Eome,  and 
S.  Sebastiano  on  the  other ;  but  the  communications  Lave 
bt  en  btopped.  At  S.  Sebastiano*8  alone,  though  a  few  miles 
only  are  now  left  open,  it  is  said  they  have  been  explored  to 
tlie  extent  of  above  fifteen  miles.  Their  ramifications,  far 
and  wide,  may  in  fact  be  called  endless ;  and  their  statement, 
even  at  the  lowest  computation,  would  seem  fabulous.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  bewildering  subterranean  laby- 
rinths were  the  work  of  a  long  succession  of  ages,  gradually 
formed  by  the  excavation  of  puzzolana,  an  immense  quantity 
of  which  was  used  and  exported  for  sand,  and  mortar,  and 
other  purposes,  by  the  Ilomans.*  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
they  served  aa  quarries  of  tufo  stone. 

The  doctrine  advanced  by  the  priesthood,  that  they  were 
made  by  the  Christians  for  places  of  concealment  unkno\s'n 
to  the  Pagans,  is  so  monstrous,  as  scarcely  to  require  refuta- 
tion. Their  amazing  extent  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  proof  of 
its  falsehood ;  for,  even  supposing  it  practicable  to  have  car- 
ried on  such  immense  works,  and  conveyed  away  the  moun- 
tains of  sand  and  earth  excavated,  in  secret,  would  not  the 
very  fear  of  discovery  have  prevented  their  unnecessary 
extension?  Was  it  not  defeating  their  very  end  to  make 
them  on  every  side  of  Kome,  and  so  large,  that  they  must 
inevitably  have  been  found  out  ?  But  not  the  imremitting 
labour  of  all  the  Christians  that  ever  drew  breath  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  could  have  formed  the  almost  im- 
measurable extent  of  the  Catacombs.  Still,  though  it  was 
neither  in  the  power  nor  the  policy  of  the  Christians  to  have 
made  such  enormous  works,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  when 
made,  they  were  used  by  them  for  places  of  concealment  for 
the  living,  and  of  burial  for  the  dead. 

They  were,  however,  likewise  used  for  the  burial  of  Pagans, 
long  before  there  were  any  Christians.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Horace,  by  Yarro,t  and,  I  am  told,  by  Festus  and  Pom- 
peius,  under  the  name  of  Futiculi,  in  which  infants — whose 

♦  It  is  thought  that  the  ancient  Boman  mortal  owed  its  peculiar  hard- 
ness to  the  qualities  of  the  pozsolaaa,  which  still  Uaaan  the  best  eoaneaJk 
in  the  world. 

t  Hor.  Ub.  I  aat.  8. 1.  8    Tarro,  Ub.  iv.  v. 
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bodies  were  never  1mnit»*— were  intened;  and  also  such 
adults  of  the  lower  orders  as  were  too  poor  to  affiird  the  ex* 
penses  of  funeral  piles.  The  bodies  of  tnose  wbo  were  struck 
dead  by  lightniBg  were  never  burnt.  They  were  €dther 
buried,  or  left  on  the  ground  were  they  fell.t 

We  had  long  meditated  a  descent  into  the  Cataeombsi  and 
at  last  contriTM  to  put  it  into  execution. 

Imagine  us,  then,  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, on  the  point  of  jpenetraiing  into  these  long  and  fdmost 
interminable  cemeteries,  summoning  up  all  our  courage  to 
encounter  their  m^rsterious  terrors,  and  prepared  for  every 
possible  combination  of  gloom  and  horror  amidst  the  chilling 
damps  of  tiiese  ancient  receptades  of  the  dead.  We  descended 
a  dark  narrow  staircase^  each  bearing  a  bghted  taper ;  and  at 
the  bottom  entered  upon  the  sepulqhral  labyrinth,  the  low 
and  crumbling  roof  above  our  heads  almost  threatening  to 
crush  nsy  and  the  rock  on  dther  side  filled  with  qavxties  for 
corpses. 

The  way  was  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  single  person,  so 
that  we  proceeded  one  after  another  in  a  long  line,  the  echo 
of  our  footsteps  sounding  he  '<vly  on  the  ear,  and  the  lights 
borne  by  each,  the  dark  military  cloaks  in  which  the  gentle- 
men had  wrapped  themselves,  the  white  waving  garments  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  long  sable  robes  of  the  attendant  servants 
<kF  the  chuich,  fbrming  altogether  such  a  striking  procession 
through  these  subterraneous  sepulchres,  that  I  could  not 
help  observing  we  wanted  nothing  but  the  figure  of  Death  at 
our  head,  to  be  taken  for  a  company  of  ghosts* 

The  cavities  fbr  tiie  dead  are  hollowed  out  horiaontally  in 
the  soft  puzzdana  rock,  three  or  four  tiers  one  above 
another.  To  my  great  surprise,  every  one  of  them  was 
empty ;  not  a  bone  was  anywhere  to  be  seen;  the^  had  all 
been  carried  off,  we  were  told,  as  precious  rehcs.  But 
almost  aQ  the  cavities  seemed  to  be  for  children ;  few,  cer- 
tainly, were  large  enough  to  contain  a  man  of  ordinary  size ; 
so  that,  if  real^  aU  mled  with  Christian  martyrs,  as  the 
clergy  say,  they  must  fior  the  most  part  have  been  babes,  and 
a  very  small  proportion  could  have  arrived  at  years  of 

«  FUny,  Hb.  vU.  cap.  54.  Juvenal  9i.  IS,  Ck;  Do  Uq.  lib.  vU 
cap.  ISr 
t  Ci&  De  Leg.  lib.  U.  cap.  6L 
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discretion.  The  extraordinaiy  pnedotmitmroe  of  these  cantiee, 
the  ocdinvjr  size  of  aa  in£uit's  grave,  is  of  itself  a  sufficieixb 
eoiTobonition  of  ^  faeft  already  alluded  tOy  that  the  cstep* 
combe  wete  uaed&r  piaeee  of  hmsl  for  Pagan  children ;  and 
if  jou  consult  a  &w  modante-sized  folios,  out  of  the  many 
that  haye  been  writteli  on  the  c»taeombe»  you  will  find 
that  tombs  of  heathena  of  all  anea  ]um  been  taken  ant  of 
them.* 

But  be  they  heathen  or  heretic,  it  makes  no  diffiBBeBcey — 
aJl  so  for  saints  that  are  fbond  here,  and  not  a  bone  of  one 
of  them  is  now  to  be  aeen  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
eataoomba.  Haring  onoe  heca  dedaxed  to  be  the  nrecioua 
relics  of  the  martyrs,  they  have  been  ccdlected,  laia  up  for 
use,  and  exported  aU  over  the  Chnstian  world.  A  cardinal 
has  the  management  of  tfaia  lucrative  traffic ;  and  it  ia  eer- 
tainly  a  comfortable  thing  to  know,  that  while  the  virtue  of 
these  bones  fortifies  the  souLa  of  the  &ithful  abroad,  the  sale 
of  them  fills  the  pockets  of  the  priesthood  at  home.  There 
ere  sage  people  who  think,  that^  like  the  widow's  eraise  of 
oil,  the  store  wiU  prove  inexhaustible,  alwaja  answering  to 
the  demand. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  etaireasey  before  we  reascended  to 
upper  day,  we  entered  a  square  ebane],  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock,  where  the  early  Christians,  who  were  eoneealed  in  these 
labyrini^s,  we  were  told,  offered  up  their  ooaons.  The  altar 
is  deGOCaited  by  a  highly  extoUed  bust  of  S.  Sebastian  by 
Bernini,  diaraoteriaed,  I  thonght,  by  a  full  share  of  his  usual 
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blessed  martyrs. 

We  met  with  none  of  the  hovrora  vrh^ch  the  relation  of 
others  had  led  us  to  anticipate,  nor  even  the  ookL  and  dan^ 
which  we  had  dreaded  the  most  of  all. 

The  catacombs  of  Eome  are,  boweveif  &r  mfenor  m  gran* 
deur  to  those  of  Naples,  whose  spaciona  gallnies  and  lofiy 
halls,  tier  above  tier,  buried  in  the  earth,  and  tenanted  bj 
the  dead,  powerfully  affiiet  tdie  imagination. 

In  the  hands  of  a  pod»  or  a  man  of  gemnSy  what  potent 
engines  they  mig^t  prove  of  horror  and  adblimity  I  What 
acenes  of  deep  awnl^enino:  interest,  terror  and  pity,  might  be 

*  BoBUk  Sacra,  Martwelli^  4a.  4i. 
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coajuied  up  witbixL  tliefle  mystmoiis  chambers  t  But  our 
greatest  living  poet  has  been  there,  and  OhMe  Harold  J0$ef 
possibly  bmy  himaotf  mthm  theBi,  to  scoff  mbittemeBB  nk 
the  frailtiea  and  sorrows  of  mortality^  or  people  the  unex- 

gored  labjiinths  of  death  with  those  mysterious  images  of 
kspair  and  g;uilt  that  obey  the  flpell  of  bis  dark  and  power- 
ful genius.* 

Q&e  Church  of  S.  Sebastian  is  one  of  the  seven  basilicas  of 
Home  that  pilgrims  visit  to  obtain  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins."  But  here  were  we,  a  parcel  of  poor  hereticSy 
who  had  visited  these  holj  shrines  in  vain — for  our  sins,  iin- 
ab solved,  still  stu<^  by  us.  Before  we  kfb  the  church,  one 
of  its  retainers  begged  of  us — ^''for  the  holy  soids  in  purga- 
tory,'* upon  which  your  friend  insisted  upon  knowing  what 
good  money  could  do  them  there*  The  man  reluctantly 
replied,  that  the  money  was  given  to  say  masses  for  them, 
am  that  these  maflses  shortened  the  period  of  their  purga- 
tion. 

What  rascals  these  priests  must  be,  if  they  know  their 
masses  will  release  the  poor  souls  that  are  broiling  in  the 
fiames,  and  yet  they  won  t  say  them  without  being  paid  for 
it.    1 3  that  what  they  call  Christian  charity,  I  wonder  ?" 

The  man  pitching  on  his  last  word,  only  replied  by  recom- 
mencing his  accustomed  whine  of  "  Carita,  Signori  I  per 
le  Anime  Sante  in  Purgatorio !  Canti^'*  &c.  &c. 

Mr.   then  showing  him  a  piastre,t  asked  with 

great  apparent  seriousness  and  simplicity,  how  mxaj  sotds 
that  would  take  out  of  purgatory.  Tne  man,  evidently 
half  enraged,  but  nnwiUiug  to  bse  the  money,  declared  he 
could  not  safely  take  upon  him  to  say  how  many  souls  it 
would  deliver  from  the  flames,  but  he  could  aver  that 
it  would  do  much  towarda  furthering  the  liberation  of  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  — —  then  began  to  bargain  with  him  for  the  num- 
ber of  masses  that  were  to  be  said  for  it ;  and  having  cheap- 
ened them  from  one,  which  he  at  first  proposed,  to  four,  he 
gave  him  the  piece  of  money  for  the  Anime  Sante/'  and 
went  away. 

*  Written  daring  Lord  Byron's  diori  vidt  te  'SaoM^  and  befm  Uit 
Fourth  C^nto  of  Childo  Huold  was  oamposed. 
t  A  ctoim-pi«oe.  * 
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Such  a  oonfentttiony  in  Biieh  a  place,  a  oentnxy  oriwo  ago, 
I  imiu^ine,  nu^t  have  got  our  fiiend  into  a  hotter  situ- 
ation in  lUs  iroridytiian  tiie  "  Anime  Sante  ooonsy  in  the 
other. 

LETTER  XXXIX. 

TTndescbtbed  Eemat>'8  of  Antiquity  ik  the  VicnriTY  of 
Rome,  of  the  Via  Appia — Foitkta^in  of  the  Ntmimi 
EoERiA — Ancient  Temple  oe  Chuech  of  St.  Urban — • 
Temple  of  Virtue  and  Honoub — T£MJ?i«£  ojf  JEIsdicu- 

JiUS — ^EuUiS  or  A  iiOMA2f  YlIiLiu 

Thz  prinei|Mil  antiquities  of  Borne  we  have  now  described 
at  perliapB  too  ^eat  length ;  bnt  it  ia  Hifl^f^H;  to  turn  onr 
eyes  from  the  fallen  relics  of  ages  of  gLoty^  and  monuments 
of  grandeur,  such  as  the  earth  can  wifeneaa  no  more.  In  the 
wildemeas  that  surrounds  Borne,  there  are  still  some  scat- 
tered remains  that  we  must  yet  visit ;  and  amongst  these, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  tiie  Foimtain  of  the  ujmpb 
Egeria.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  out  of  Home,  alon^  the  via 
Appia^  and  you  may  easily  include  it  in  your  visit  to  the 
Circus  of  Caracalla,  and  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  A 
little  beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiana,  you  cross  the 
Almone,  (Abno,)  a  small  stream  which  ^shes  out  from  the 
left  side  of  the  road,  and  ianow  gene  mlly  Known  by  the  name 
of  the  !Marana.  It  ia  composed  of  the  waters  of  the  Foun- 
tain of  Egeria,  as  well  as  of  the  reputed  Crabra  which  ia 
celebrated  in  C^cero*s  Letters.  Its  course,  as  Ovid  remaiks, 
is  singularly  short,  being  after  a  &w  miles  lost  in  the 
Tiber.t  In  ancient  times,  the  Almo  was  renowned  for  its 
medicinal  and  purifying  properties.  The  cattle  were  brought 
to  its  banks  to  be  healed  of  their  diaeasea ;  and,  apparently, 
its  virtues  applied  not  only  to  brutes,  but  to  deities ;  for  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  priests  of  C^bele,  lerery  year,  on  a 
certain  day  in  spring,  to  oring  the  sacred  ima^e  of  thsdb  god-^  , 
desa,  whi<m  was  no  other  than  a  piece  of  black  basalt,  from 
her  temple  on  the  Palatuie,  and  wash  it  in  this  water  \  and 
it  is  a  carious  proof  of  the  introduction  of  Pagan  usages 
into  Christianity,  that,  till  within  these  few  years  back,  an 
roiage  of  our  Saviour  was  annually  brought  from  the 

•  Cursuque  brevLsiimiis  Aimo. 
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Churcli  of  Santa  Martina,  in  the  Porum,  and  washed  in  this 
stream. 

The  image  of  Cybele,  was  the  famous  Simulacrum — that 
sacred  stone  which  fell  from  heaven  upon  Phrygia — and  was 
sent  for  in  solemn  deputation  by  the  Bomans  during  the 
second  Punic  War,  when  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline 
books  declared,  that  "  the  foreign  invaders  of  Italy  shomd  be 
driven  out  of  it,  if  Gybele,  the  mother  of  the  e:ods,  was 
broiiGfht  from  Pesslnug,  in  Phrvgia,  to  !Rome."*  So,  as 
Esculapius  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  Cybele 
arrived  in  that  of  a  stone.  A  vSeipio,  (the  cousin  of  Aii'icanus,) 
"the  most  virtuous  man  in  Kome,"  was  chowcu  to  receive 
her;  and  it  waa  on  this  occasion  tliat  the  Yestal  Claudia 
miraculously  vindicated  her  aspersed  honour,  by  towing  the 
vessel  fraught  with  the  precious  burden,  (immovabla  to 
others,)  by  her  girdle,  up  the  Tiber,  to  Eome.t 

A  short  drive,  along  a  very  narrow  lane  and  bad  road, 
conducted  us  to  a  little  green  valley,  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  soft  turf,  and  shaded  by  a  few  scattered  old  trees.  The 
grotto  of  Egena  is  hollowed  out  in  the  steep  side  of  the 
bank,  in  a  long  and  dieep  recess,  or  gallery,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  niches  at  the  sides  for  statues.  At  the  to]^  reclines 
ft  mutilated  marble  statue^  not  of  the  nymph,  but  oia  water- 
god,  from  which  flows  the  most  delicious  water  I  ever  tasted. 
The  sides  of  the  grotto  are  oveiliiing  with  the  beautiful 
Gapillaire  plant,  wluch  loves  to  grow  on  rocks  that  drink  the 
water-drop.  This  spot,  thou^  much  more  beautiful  in 
painting  that  in  reality,  is,  howeveri  highly  interesting,  and 
it  is  now  abandoned  to  solitude  as  profound  as  when  Numa 
first  sought  its  enchanted  glade. 

That  it  is  really  the  haunt  of  the  fiftbled,  or  mortal  nymph, 
whom  he  loved  to  visit,  and  whose  counsels,  in  those  sacred 
shades,  poured  wisdom  on  his  soul— who  is  there  that  would 
not  wish  to  believe?  But  this  gratification  is  denied  us, 
merely,  it  seems,  because  some  careless  expressions  in  Juve- 
nal and  Ovid  have  induced  some  antiquaries  to  conclude,  that 
the  Fountain  of  £|geria  must  have  been  on  the  other  side  of 

•  Vide  \j\yy,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  46. 

t  An  ancient  ba^  relief  in  the  Vatican  Libnuy^  tad  aaoUieir  in  ths 
Capitol,  represent  this  famous  Pagan  miracle. 

^  VOL.  I.  2  c 
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the  Via  Appia— though  I  Mm  wtm  no  viBegr  »or  ftonteia  cni  ^ 
there  be  found,  that  the  most  antiqiianaii  imaginatioB  en*  • 
awngiL  fear  the  abode  *of  the  irjrsiplL   But  these  leMoed  mea 
«•  oertiiMy  not  of  the  deao^pim  c£  tboM 

*'  giTe  to  empty  nothing 
A  IdmI  hilntBttfln  and  a  nune/* 

Their  labour  is  to  destroy  them;  and  they  hare  eS&cimify 
taken  from  this  sp^t  eyery  charm  of  remembrance,  bj  ^iro- 
uouncing  it  to  be  the  J^^^hmm  of  «mm  Sonum  TiUiu 
A  Nympbaam  was  a  luziiry  known  onfy  in  rack  c|]]Batea.«a. 
these.  It  was  a  place  of  zetiremeaii  «id  eoolnoaa,  ad 
delight,  in  the  heats  of  snmimar.  It  was  a  willed  grotto^ 
gBnranlly  sunk  in  a  hill-side,  open  only  at  the  mnA,  ifloe  a 
caye,  and  filled  with  fountains,  and  fresh  flowing  waters,  aad 
embellished  with  statues  of  JNym^ui  nd  liaia&a.  It  nuudb* 
be  owned  that  this  answers  to  the  description,  and  accords 
^xaotily,  though  on  a  smaller  8(^de,  with  tiie  gemaini  of  ik» 
Nifmphwvm  of  Domitian,  at  the  Lake  AUmuo. 

On  the  hill  above  is  a  temple,  metamoR^sed  into  a 
diiurcJi,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Urban  YIIl.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  with  a  portico  of  four  noble  Ck)zinthian  q£ 
white  marble,  moro  than  half  enveLoned  in  the  modem  snd- 
ruinous  wall  built  across  the  iiite«xillnmniatifla«  which  fom 
the  front  of  the  church. 

.  Erom  the  grove  which  SQBOunda  it^  and  from  its  situation 
flbore  the  foontian,  it  was  onee  soepposed  to  be  the  Temple* 
of  the  Muses;  but  a  votive  altar,  vnooh  was  luduekiiy  <hig^ 
up  in.  the  areat  before  the  temple,  with  a  mystic  serpent 
twined  lonnd  it,  and  the  name  of  a  priest  of  Bacduia  ii^ 
scribed  uiNm  it^  has  given  rise  to  Ite  oelief  that  it  was  tiie 
Temple  of  Baoehus.  Be  .  this  as  it  n»y,  the  dmne  of  tiio* 
drified  pope  seems  as  deserted  now  as  that  of  the  Psgan  god 
-rwhoevor  he  might  be.   The  fane  is  shut  up,  snd  abandoned 
to  min.  A  eountmmm  o|»ened  the  door  £br  na»  and  we^ 
examined  this  said  altar,  which  is  stsnding  in  what  was  tbo 
andent  poriaeo  of  the  templa  All  the  leaned  of  the  partj 
were  unanimouslj  convinced  that  the  altar  was  an  altar^ 
and  the  temple  a  Temple  of  Baoohus.  Some  stumd  old 
astiaQarian  onee  prelencwd  ^ns  was  the  Temule  of  Virtue . 
and  fiononr,  which  was  bo&t  by  IffioceOus,  netf  tiie  ancient  ' 
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Porta  Capena ;  therefore  its  site  must  be  within  the  present 
extended  circle  of  the  walls,  and  not  an>ileand  a  half  oeyond 
it.  Besides,  this  is  a  single  temple — that  was  a  double  one ; 
so  contrived  (extremely  unlike  the  way  to  honours  in  real 
life)  that  there  was  no  way  to  the  Temple  of  Honour  but 
through  that  of  Virtue.* 

The  windows  oi'  tliiri  temple  are  pronounced  to  be  modem. 
The  building  is  supposed,  oy  Piranesi,  to  be  of  republican, 
origin,  but  restored  in  the  age  of  the  Antonmes*  The  &ct 
is,  they  know  nothing  about  it. 

"We  vainly  tried  to  decipher  an  obliterated  inscription — 
fancied  we  could  trace  the  pattern  of  the  stucco  ornaments 
that  liLid  once  adorned  the  roof — made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  penetrate  to  tlie  crypt  beneath^  and  bou^^t  an 
antique  marble  vase  for  tenpence.f 

"We  de?(*ended  the  hill  again  to  the  Fountain  of  the 
Nymph,  and  retiimed  do\Mi  a  little  green  vaUey,  where  wo 
stopped  to  examine  a  little  brick  Ijudding,  gaily  decorated 
with  Corintlnan  pilasters  of  red  and  yeUow  brick,  koown  by": 
the  name  of  the  Temple  of  the  god  Rediculus. 

That  a  temple  was  raised  to  the  god  Eediculus,  on 
account  of  that  deity ^s  merit  in  having  procured  Hannibal's 
retreat  without  besiegiag  Rome,  on  the  very  spot  where  he- 
persuaded  him  to  tiirn  back^  and  that  this  temple  was 
Dejond  the  Porta  Capena^  two  miles  on  the  Appian  Wajy§ 
we  have  high  authority  to  prove.  But,  nnlockuy,  the  same 
authority  proves  that  the  said  temple  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  road  and  this  little  building  is  on  the  left — erffo,  tiam, 
is  not  the  Temple  of  Rediculus. 

If  it  had,  it  certainly  would  haye  been  a  poor  return  for 
so  great  a  favoiir.  The  Eornans  never  had  a  better  fiiend 
tbaa  Bediculn?,  when  he  persuaded  HannibaL,  on  aoooimt 
of  a  shower  of  hail,||  to  retreat  &om  Some.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  Carthaginian  was  struck  with, 
despair  by  the  intelligenco  that  an  army  had  masohed  out: 

*  Flutarch'a  Life  of  Marceiiiiai 

•f-  Two  paoli. 

^  Feetus  v.  Eeilieuli  famuu  extra portam  Capenam  fuit  quiaaccidens 
ad  inhem  Hsnnibal  ex  eo  loco  x«dint  quibiudun  pcrteixitns  vkiiL 
$  Pliny,  lib.  x.  ci^.  43»  ,  ' 

11  Idvy,  lib.  xttI.  cap.  10, 11. 
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of  one  gate  for  Spaiii  while  he  was  lying  before  another. 
I  rather  wonder  that  he,  who  was  such  an  adept  at  stratagem 
himself,  never  suspected  that  this  might  be  done  purposely 
to  deceive  him ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  swallowed  so  easily 
the  Btoij  told  him  by  a  prisoner,  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  encamped  being  sold  on  that  fery  day  in  Eome  at  its 
full  value.  He  oertunlj  took  rathOT  a  ehii<U8h  and  impotent 
method  of  revcTige,  by  proclaiming  in  his  camp  an  auction 
of  the  bankers'  shope  in  the  Eoman  Foromy  and  then 
marching  back  into  Uampania,  from  whence,  it  would  8ee% 
he  had  come  purely  to  do  thia  feat. 

Hannibal's  encampment,  as  I  believe  I  mmitioned  before, 
was  on  the  Anio.  The  temple  that  commemorated  his 
letreat  was  on  the  Via  Appia,*  a  considerable  distance  from 
it.  He  must  therefore  hiave  marched  with  his  army  there 
when  the  storm  overtook  him  which  drove  him  to  his  en- 
trenchments, declaring  that  he  was  sometimes  deprived  of 
iihe  wiU,  and  sometimes  of  the  power  to  take  Bome. 

As  for  this  little  building,  wnich  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road,  and  notwithstandmg  bears  the  name  of  the  Temple 
of  Bediculus,  the  antiquaries  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a 
temple  at  all,  because  it  had  windows,  and  bad  not  a 
portico;  but  thqr  say  it  might  have  been  an  JSdicola^ 
oecause  the  roles  with  respect  to  building  temples  did  not 
apply  to  these  small  places  of  worship ;  and  that,  in  short,  it 
must  have  been  an  iBdicola,  because  it  could  have  been 
nothing  else:  but  what  JSdicola  they  cannot  say.  The 
windows  disqualify  it  for  a  tomb,  or  else  it  would  have  be^ 
accounted  one. 

Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  really  a  cmriosity  of  its  kind.  It 
is  so  tiny,  so  gay,  so  fragile-looking,  and  so  like  a  toy,  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  nas  stood  seventeen  or 
eighteen  centuries ;  yet  the  beauty  of  tiie  brick*work  proves 
its  hi^h  antiquity.  It  can  scarcely  be  of  later  date  than 
the  reigns  of  the  first  Csraars,  certamly  not  than  the  age  of 
the  Antonines. 

Instead  of  returning  immediately  to  Bome,  we  turned  off 
opposite  the  Httie  Ghnrch  of  Ikmme  guo  VadUf  and  crossed 
the  Campagna  to  the  westward,  in  search  of  a  spot  where 


Featns  t.  BedicoU.  PUny,  UK  x.  cap.  48, 
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name  moaaie  payements  were  diBoo?eied  about  a  fortnight 
ago. 

A  shepherd  accidentally  paring  off  a  turf,  beheld  beneath 
it  a  pieoe  of  moaaic.  This  gave  rise  to  farther  examination, 
and  seven  moeaic  pavements  were  brought  to  light,  which 
had  lain  tmsuspected,  within  a  £bw  inches  of  the  sm&ce,  for 
a  long  succesBioa  of  ag6a« 

What  treasures  may  yet  be  buried  beneath  the  wide 
unbroken  turf  of  the  Campagna^  and  may  be  destined  to  lie 
unseen  for  ages  to  come ! 

These  rooms  have  evidently  belonged  to  a  Eoman  villa — 
some  magnificent  villa  of  the  Interamna*  They  are  very 
small — about  the  size  of  those  at  Pompeii.  Ulysses  bound 
to  the  mast,  and  the  Sirens,  half-birds  half-women,  singing 
to  allure  him  to  their  toils,  are  represented  in  one  of  them. 
Another  is  considerably  deeper  than  the  rest ;  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  room  to  which  it  belongs,  which  are  Btill 
standing,  some  female  figures  are  painted,  with  the  hatoful 
names  of  Fasiphae,  Leucothea,  Scylla,  and  Canace,  inscribed 
beneath  them ;  but  the  colouring  is  fielded^  and  the  outline 
only  indistinctly  visible. 

Broken  fragments  of  statues  and  vases,  ancient  marbles, 
tubes  of  terra-cotta  bebnging  to  the  hot  baths,  and  a 
thousand  nondescript  vestigBs  of  a  once  magnificent  habi« 
tation,  newty  dug  up,  were  scattered  about.  It  was  strange 
to  see  these  pictured  mosaic  pivements  framed  in  the  sieen 
sod,  and  these  shattered  remains  of  beauty  and  luxury  lying 
in  this  desolate  waste. 

LBTTEE  XL. 

Remains  of  Antiquity  on  the  Yla.  Latina — Templb 

OS  iFOBTUNA  MULISBBIS — ^EuiKB  OE  BOHA  YeCCHIA. 

We  left  Bome  by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  to  visit  the 
Temple  of  Tbrtma  MuUdnis^  which  was  erected  on  the 
Via  jLatina,  (the  modem  road  to  Erascatiy)  in  commemo- 
ration  of  the  eventful  day  when  the  prayers  and  tears  of  a 
wife  and  mother  averted  the  vowed  vengeance  of  Coriolanus, 
and  saved  Borne.  For  this,  the    Fortune  of  Woman was 

*  Cic  Ozat.  pro  T.  Ann.  ICilo. 
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e?er  afterwards  worshipped  among  the  Bomaiis;  and  s 
medal,  bearing  on  its  reverse  the  ^dicola  of  Ihrtuna  Mti- 
hebrii,  proves  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Faustina  the  Youager, 
tlie  ifib  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  present  road  is  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  Via  Latina,  the  ancient  line  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  the  left  by  a  row  of  ruined  tombs,  crossing 
the  green  Campagna.  One  of  these  is  in  high  presen  ation, 
and  beautifully  bmlt  of  deep  red-colo\u:ed  bricks,  ornamented 
vrith  brick  pimsters,  and  capitals  supporting  a  rich  cornice. 
It  stands  upon  a  basement  paved  with  mosaic.  The  en- 
trance, though  fronting  the  present  road,  was  behind  the 
ancient  road,  which  waa  invariably  the  case  with  sepulchres. 
Higher  up  the  same  hill,  and  nearly  at  the  top,  stands  a 
siimlar  edifice,  built  of  brick,  and  a<£3rned  with  brick  pilas- 
ters, supposed  to  be  the  -/Edicola  of  Portuna  Muliebris.  It 
has  several  small  windows  in  the  upper  apartment,  and  the 
entrance  fronts  exactly  towards  Rome,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  measurement,  to  be  four  miles  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Latina,  on  the  Coelian  Hill ;  and  though  Livy*  says 
that  Coriolanus*3  camp  was  five  miles  from  Kome,  he  pro- 
bably computed  it  from  the  MiUiarwm  Aureum,  the  gilt 
column  erected  by  Augustus  m  the  Ponmi,  on  which  all 
the  distances  of  the  great  roads  were  TPafked»  which  suust 
be  a  mile  from  the  ancient  gate.f 

Tot  once,  therefore,  we  may  permitted  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  we  stand  on  the  very  spot  where  \'ctm'i:L  and 
Yolumnia,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  matrons,  implored 
the  pitv  of  the  incensed  conqueror, — where  love  for  his 
family  triumphed  over  hatred  to  his  country,  and  the  sacred 
voice  of  nature  subdued  the  dictates  of  revenge. 

This  little  temple  is  precisely  of  the  same  construction, 
style,  and  taste,  even  to  the  very  colour  of  the  bricks,  as  the 
tomb  I  have  mentioned  farther  down  the  hill,  nearer  ]\ome, 
from  which  it  diifers  only  in  liaving  windows;  and  ic  re- 
sembles, in  every  respect,  the  Httie  building  we  visited  yes- 
tei'day,  called  the  Temple  of  Rediculus.  Apparently,  they 
are  ail  works  of  the  same  age,  which,  if  we  allow  this  to  be 
the  JSdicola  of  Jj'ortuna  Muhebn^  must  be  that  of  Marcus 

*  Livy,  lib.  it  ci^.  89, 40. 

t  The  miles  were,  bowew,  alinoB  reekooed  htm  tiiA  gates  of  IIm 
eUgr.  Dio,  lib.  viii. 
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AuMfioB,  tiSaxmAf  radging  from  their  tippetatsnce  oulj,  I 
ainoulS  haye  referred  them  to  an  earlier  period  of  tiie 

Umpire. 

This  Mttie  temple  oommands  a  most  striking  view  of  tbe 
broken  arches 'of  the  Claudian  and  Maztiaa  AgxieductSi 
atretchmg^  over  the  deserted  plain. 

The  JSSfsa  Cluilia,  so  noted  in  Eomfto  apials,*  is  supposed 
''to  be  near  this  bnilding,  and  the  plain  a  little  to  the  right  is 
'pointed  out  as  the  verj  spot  where,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  batde  between  the  Horatiiand  Curiatii  was  fought.  ' 

In  the  same  direction  are  the  rnina  of  JSoTna  Vecchia  ;  for 
-vach  is  the  name  given  to  the  remains  of  a  small  Eoman 
town  evidently  not  of  Terr  high  antiquity,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  is  unknown. f  It  is  generaOj  Wieved  that  a  villa 
of  the  ^mgmm  Gattieniis  st^d  hare^  and  tiiat  a  part  at 
least  of  these  ruins  belonged  to  it. 

We  crossed  the  Erascati  road,  and  a  little  rirolet  which 
*  Tons  by  the  side  of  it,  and  walked  about  a  qoarter  of  a  mile 
erer  the  Campagna,  to  visit  these  vestiges  or  ancient  habita- 
tions left  in  the  desert.  They  consist  of  a  considerable 
^itent  of  ruined  and  roofless,  but  still  lofty,  brick  buildings, 
one  of  which  has  three  large  windows  in  front,  and,  in  the 
inside,  three  nidies  for  statues.  It  may  hare  been  the  Basi- 
'  liea  of  this  litifte  town.  In  another  place,  we  observed  two 
ranges  of  covered  ardbes,  supporting  a  Vaulted  and  stuccoed 
roof,  which  may  haye  been  a  riscina^  or  reservoir  of  water. 
Anotiiear  ruin  has  evidently  been  converted  into  a  fortifica* 
tioii  daring  the  times  of  feudal  warfare ;  and  the  meam 
etumsy  building  of  barbarous  days  is  erected  npon  the 
maeen-mrit  of  the  Boman  walls. 

The  most  common  plan  of  Eoman  towns,  was  two  principal 
«fcreiet8y  forming  an  equal  cross  with  the  Forum  at  the  inter- 
eecting  point.  But  no  such  plan  can  be  traced  here,  no 
remains  of  temples  or  theatres  caa  he  seen;  nothing;  can  he 
distinctly  understood  amidst  these  confused  remams;  and 
jKhe  mind  turns  away  from  their  contemplation  at  last,  per- 
plexed and  dissai^edy  unable  to  dear  up  the  obscuritgr 
^hich  time  has  thrown  oyer  them* 

^.  *  Livy,  lib.  1  cap.  2S.  lib.  ii.  cap.  39. 

t  BniabA  iiiicoi\)eetared»  It  has  Immi  csIM  EagasLeiaoiifaia,  fayt 
1^  ean  havd  no  oeitaiat^.' 
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Bat  though  the  name  of  this  ruined  Soman  town,  and  the 

period  of  its  destruction,  are  undetermined,  one  impression 
forces  itself  on  the  mind  in  eurvejdng  its  remains — that  its 
ruin  has  not  being  the  result  of  slow  decay,  or  gradual  des- 
truction, but  sudden  and  total, — the  work  of  a  day  of  blood 
and  violence.  These  walls  seem  to  bear  record  of  the  tiiue 
^vhen  a  log-ion  of  rt^morselt  ss  barbarians  filled  these  grass- 
grown  streets,  sacked  the  empty  haUs  and  silent  dwellings, 
and  put  their  defenceless  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This 
may  be  fancy,  but  in  these  rumed  habitations,  and  in 
the  mysterv  which  involves  their  history  and  their  fate, 
there  is  somethiiiL;  which  does  not  address  itself  in 
either  to  the  heart  or  the  imagination. 

LETTER  XM.— St.  Johit  LiLxnur. 

Deep  is  the  fall  from  Imperial  to  Papal  Eome.  We 
descend  through  long  ages  of  still  increasing  barbarism,  till 
we  reach  the  lowest  abyss  of  degradation  and  misery.  Prom 
the  noonday  of  Eoman  glory,  of  arts  and  literature,  we  faU 
into  the  darkness  of  ignorance — the  midnight  of  taste. 
Prom  the  antiquities  of  £oman  days,  we  must  now  reluct- 
antly turn  to  the  yestiges  of  those  times  which  haye  been 
justly  and  mphatically  storied  the  dark  aget;  for  the  light 
of  leamiiig^  and  adence,  and  dvilization,  was  then  tot^y 
obscured.  Season  and  refinement  were  fled — ^brutal  foice, 
lawless  l^ranny,  and  alayish  superstition,  reigned  over  the 
world;  and  what  memorials  can  ages  Bodi  as  these  luiTe 
left,  that  we  should  love  to  look  upon? 

Alike  uninteresting  in  themselyes,  and  in  all  the  recol- 
lections they  awaken,  I  am  sine  I  shall  anticipate  yoiir 
wishes  by  hastening  over  these  monuments  of  meanness  and 
d^radaoon  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"    on  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  gimrda  e  pas&a.'* 

They  chiefly  consist  of  Easilicas,  but  their  number  is  ap- 
palling. The  ancient  chiu'ches  received  this  name  from 
being  generally  formed  out  of  Soman  BasilicsB,  or  HaXLs  of 
Justice,  and  m>m  bring  always  built  nearly  on  the  same 
plan.  The  Tribunal  at  the  upper  pact  of  the  building, — ^the 
liea^  of  the  judge,— reoeiyed  tne  altar;  and  throughout  Italj 
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to  tluB  dajy  it  retains  tbe  name  of  Tribimei — and  indeed  the 
farm. 

Many  of  the  old  clixircliea  of  Bome  aie  still  called  Basi> 
Hcas;  but  that  title  properly  belongs  to  the  Basilicaa  par 
exoelIexice» — the  Seven  Basilicas,  which  possess  the  uiTaluable 
privilege  of  acoording  six  thousand  years*  indulgence  to  the 
penitent  who  shall  wit  in  one  day  &eir  designated  shrines 
and  altars. 

These  aie  St.  Peter^s,  St.  John  Lateran's,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  S.  Paolo  fUori  U  mura^  Santa  Croee  in  Gierusa- 
lemme^  S.  Sjebastiano,  and  S.  Ijorenzo,/l(or»  U  murh, 

Constantino  was  the  grand  builder  of  these  holy  erections. 
At  the  prayer  of  the  female  saints  of  his  fionily,  ne  founded 
Basilica  upon  Basilica;  and,  caieless  of  the  fate  of  the  cify 
he  had  resolved  to  draert,  and  the  splendour  of  which  he 
longed  to  eclipse,  he  permitted  the  pious  seal  of  the  Christ- 
ians to  pull  down  the  superb  temples,  and  tear  away  the 
noble  columns  and  porticos,  that  had  sheltered  the  false 
gods  of  Paganism.  There  is  not  an  ancient  churcli  of  the 
Papal  city  which  is  not  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Imperial 
iRome. 

It  is  now  fiftecu  hundred  years  since  Constantiiie  ibuiided 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Jolin  Lateran,  which,  during  many  suc- 
ceeding ages,  maintained  ita  rank  as  tlie  mother  of  cliurches, 
and  the  liead  of  the  Christian  world,  until  it  waa  displaced 
by  its  ambitious  rival,  St,  Peter's. 

It  seems  to  have  deriyed  the  name  of  Lateran  from  b 
Pagan  source,  even  from  Plautius  Lateranus,  the  leader  of 
the  first  and  unauccessftil  conspiracy  against  Nero,*  whose 
magnificent  houset  ^  as  conhscated  with  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
perty. "  This  house,"  says  Nardini,  "  Constantino  gaye 
Pope  St.  Syh  eater  for  his  palace."  That  may  be  ;  but  I 
must  here  obsenre,  hj  the  way,  that  it  is  common  to  call 
many  of  these  worthies  Popes,  now  they  are  defunct,  who 
never  were  saluted  with  the  title,  or  even  heard  of  it,  while 
alive;  and  certainly  Popes  Mere  unknown  until  many  cen- 
turies after  good  St.  Sylvester  had  flourished.^ 

*  Tacitufi,  Ann,  15. 

t  Juvenal  calls  it  "  E^ei^ins  Lateranornin."   Sat.  10. 1.  17. 
X  In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  wonl  tbey  were  unknown.  The 
Italian  samd  for  the  J^ope  {Fapa)  merely  means  father;  and  I  need 
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Constantme,  KoweTcr/aa  tkey  say,  gave  to  him  and  to  his 

successors,  the  Bishops  of  Bome,  the  house  of  the  lioman 
patriot  for  their  episcopal  palace ;  but  it  does  uot  appL\ir,  as 
lias  sometimes  beeu  asserted,  that  it  had.  ever  been  his  ovm 
residence.  IMiircua  Aurelius,  indeed,  was  certainly  broiiglit 
up  111  a  house  (tlie  JJamus  Virt)  near  this,  and  lie  always  . 
preserved  a  strong  aftection  lor  the  home  ol"  his  bojiak  days.  ; 

Hks  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  now  at  tlie  Capitol,  was  ' 
found  at  ihii:^  bpot,  and  by  sonie  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nally adorned  it,  though,  according  to  others,  it  was  only 
removed  there  in  modem  times  by  the  Tribune  Rienzi,  at 
vhose  coronation  untluimg  streama  of  wine  flo\\  ed  fi-om  the 
brazen  nostrils  of  the  noble  horse.  Such  wa.s  the  admira- 
tion of  the  liomans  even  in  barbarous  times  for  this  unrivalled 
equestrian  statue,  that  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Capitol, 
a  public  oihcer  was  appointed  for  its  preservation,  called 
Cwtode  del  Cavallo,  with  a  salary ;  and  the  employment  was 
held  so  honourabidey  that  it  was  hlled  by  the  fir^  jooble  £omaii 
fjamilies.* 

Contiguous  to  the  palace,  Constantino  built  the  Basibca ; 
but  all  his  erections  have  long  suice  disappeared.  It  has 
been  burnt  down,  and  built  up,  and  enlarged,  and  improved, 
and  new-fronted,  so  many  differeiit  ways,  and  at  so  many 
dilierent  times,  and  embeiiished  by  so  many  ditferent  Popes, 
that,  take  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  Lirgest  and  ugh  est 
churches  you  can  see  anv^'here.  Its  southern  ck^vation  is, 
however,  imposing,  notwithstanding  its  load  of  ornaments, 
and  its  glaring  defects.  As  a  proof  of  the  taste  which  has 
beautified  its  interior,  I  need  only  mention  that  Eorrondm, 
the  last  architect  who  wipmvcd  it,  built  up  the  ancient 
columns  of  orient nl  granite  that  supported  the  gr(\at  nave, 
in  his  huge  whitewashed  buttresses !  1  could  not  but  mourn, 
as  I  contemplated  them,  over  the  loss  of  the  imprisoned 
^psauiiba  cQliunim  witbin,  and  tke  waste  of  mariile  in  the  iia« 

«earoely  obaerteb  the  title  is  to  tlils  day  common  to  all  the  priesis 
«€the  Greek  Church.  In  ancient  times,  the  Bishops  of  Kome  had  no 
distinguishing  appellation,  and  were  looked  U|>  to  tba  xesl^  not  as  ^ 
ZQfttter  of  r\ght,  hut  fnun  voluntary  respect. 

*  Winkcinian  &\&q  sayti,  that  the  Senator  was  bound  to  presimt  a  gar- 
land of  fioweis  every  year  to  thfl  Oluiptev  ef  dk  Joihn^  Aci  is  adtiSnr- 
Mgmint^enMriiglii  toUiii  ^tn^  M  IcMOwtleimtliiitfUftVBp 
•nf  tke-MMe. 
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coutH  colossal  statues  of  the  apostles  without,— one  of  wbidi, 
like  a  watchman  in  his  box,  is  placed  in  every  buttress. 

The  high  altar  carries  above  it  a  huge  tower,  intended,  as 
I  was  assured  for  omainent — than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  friehtful.  In  a  semi-cipcular  sort  of  gallery,  which  runs 
behind  the  upper  end  of  the  church,  there  is,  at  one  end,  an 
altar  decorated  with  four  ancient  columns  of  gilt  bronze, 
aaid  to  be  the  identical  columns  made  by  Augustus  fix)m  the 
fostra  of  the  ships  taken  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Domitian  on  the  Capitol.  So,  at  least,  Marliano 
asserts,  without  assigiuno^  any  proof.  However,  the  fact 
seems  assumed  by  various  contemporary  writers,  as  if  of 
ackno^^  ledged  truth  ;  and,  probably,  they  knew  them  at  least 
to  have  been  brouglit  from  the  Capitol.  At  all  events,  they 
arc  nnqiicstionably  ancient  columns,  and,  I  believe,  tbc  only 
ancient  columns  of  bronze  m  the  world.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  this  gallery,  on  each  side  of  the  organ,  are  two 
magnificent  jmcient  columns  of  ffiallo  anfico,  one  of  which 
was  taken  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  by  Ci^nant  XIL| 
who  replaced  it  by  one  of  white  marble. 

The  Corsini  chapel  in  this  chnrch,  in  tlu^  unrivalled  beauty 
and  splendour  of  the  ancient  marbles  wliich  line  its  walls, 
the  columns  which  sustam  its  rich  frieze  of  sculptiu-ed 
bronze,  the  gilding  which  emblazons  its  dome,  the  polished 
marbles  of  its  variep^ated  pavement,  the  precious  stones 
which  gem  its  altars,  and  the  prodigality  of  magnificence 
that  enshrines  the  tombs  of  its  Popes — far  surpasses  all  that 
a  transalpine  fancy  could  conceive.  It  is  bnrlt  in  the  form 
of  the  Grreek  cross;  but  the  eye  is  wit] i drawn  Iroro  its  per- 
haps too  unobtrusive  architecture  by  t  he  splendour  ot"  its 
^BCoration,  which  is,  however,  reuiarkably  chaste. 

The  beautiful  porphyry  sarc(  »phagus,  in  one  of  the  tombs 
which  now  contains  the  remains  of  Clement  XII.,  is  called 
the  urn  of  ^Marcus  Agrippa,  because  ibiiiid  in  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon,  although  this  yery  circumstance  aHurtLs  a 
strong  jiresnmption  that  it  was  not  his  ;  because,  in  the  first 

pla42e,  Pagan  temples  were  not  used  for  places  of  interment^* 

*  Ail  tiie  statutes  and  customs  of  the  HomanB  prove  that  the  rights  of 
flepnltnre  were  considered  a  pro&iiation  of  the  temples  of  the  gods ; 
yet  ''the  lemains  of  Domitian  were  finally  secretly  interred  in  the 
temple  of  ihtrVUnim  Family,  and  Ms  jwhrn  mingled  with  those  of  Jtili% 
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and,  in  the  second,  tlicre  can  be  no  doubt  that  Agrippa  was 
buried  in  the  ina«^iticent  mausoleum  of  his  father-in-law.* 

The  cover  of  this  superb  iim  is  of  modem  workiiKinship, 
and  it  has  been  disputed  anionic  the  learned  whether  the  um 
itself  was  anciently  a  sarcophagusy  or  a  Tase  used  in  the 
baths  of  Agnppa.f 

Just  as  we  were  Icavinn^  t\m  Church  of  St.  John  Latcran, 
I  observed  some  banners  hanging  up,  poinctliiug  like  those 
suspended  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  installatiou  of  the 
Xnii^dits  of  the  Batli ;  but  on  mqiiirv,  1  found  these  be- 
longed to  a  batch  of  saints  tliat  tlie  present  pope  had 
canonized  here  a  few  years  ago,  aii  at  once.  Common  princes 
make  dukes  or  lords — mere  earthly  nobility;  but  the  pope 
makes  the  nobility  of  heaven.  Inatead  of  knighta  he  ouba 
a  few  saints. 

In  the  portico  of  this  church  stands  a  wretched  statue  of 
Constantine,  found  in  his  baths,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  flpedmen  of  the  art  during  loA  reign,  as  we  may  suppose 
the  greatest  skill  would  be  exerted  on  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  and  it  exhibits  an  unquestkmable  proof  of  its  Until 
degeneracy. 

A  still  more  hideous  statue  of  Henry  lY.  of  France  graces 
one  of  the  many  fronts  of  this  church,  and  conveys  no  fk- 
Tonrable  impreiiBion  of  the  adranoement  of  the  arts  at  that 

period. 

This  is  one  of  the  Basilicas  which  has  a  holy  door — but  it 
has  also  a  Pagan  gate,  which  is  a  much  more  interesting 
object  to  the  eyes  of  heretics.  It  is  supposed  to  have  for^ 
merly  been  the  entrance  to  a  Eoman,  as  now  to  a  Christian 
Basilica,  for  it  was  brought  firam  the  old  Church  of  S. 
Adriano  in  the  Forum,  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of  Faulus  J£milius.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  gate  is  ancient--and  Texy  little  that  it  ia  not^ 

the  daughter  of  Tiliia.''-*(Siiei.  Domlt  17.)  So  tbaiit  vonld  seem  tint 
Qoda,  at  l«art^for  all  the  emporois  were  Goda— miglit  be  interred  in 

their  own  temples.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  text  of  Suetonius 
may  have  been  comipted,  or  that  by  "  the  temple"  he  meant  the  monu- 
ment or  tomb,  or  mausoleum  of  the  Domitian  family.  The  term  Teifi- 
plum  WU8  applied  with  great  latitude,  and  embraced  every  variety  at 
eoEBeeimted  bnildiiig. 

*  Vide  Dion.  CtaAuM,  EM.  torn.  i.  p«  759« 

t  Winkelmaa,  Ub.  It.  cap.  7.  t  ^* 
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of  that  early  date.  It  is  of  bron/.o.  The  stars  were  stuck 
upon  it  by  Alexande?r  VIT.  The  rest  is  antique.  Some  of 
its  ornamental  parts  have  been  waatonlj  brokea  off  eveu 
sdnce  I  have  been  at  Tiome. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  a  little  chapel,  down  the 
green  avenue  within  tlie  walls  near  this  church,  is  built 
upon  tlie  very  spot  where  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was 
boiled  in  a  huge  cauldron  of  oil ;  a  process  which,  as  is  well 
known,  had  in  hia  case  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  than 
when  tried  upon  old  Jason;  for  he  (St.  John)  lived  afterwards 
to  such  an  aire,  that  it  almost  seemed,  in  good  earnest,  to 
have  renewed  his  youth. 

This  church,  as  well  as  almost  eyeiy  other  of  auv  conside- 
ration in  iiome,  abounds  in  valuable  relics.  For,  partly  from 
being  the  scene  of  most  of  the  principal  martyrdoms,  and 
partly  from  St.  Helena's  pious  care  in  forwarding  ship-loads 
of  relics  from  the  Holy  Lund,  no  place  is  so  well  stocked 
with  these  spiritual  treasures  as  Iiome.  It  sometimes  hap« 
pened,  indeed,  that  all  the  car<roes  sent  by  the  Empress  did 
not  arrive  at  their  just  place  of  destination;  for  instance — - 
ono  day  a  horse  employed  in  drawing  a  waggon-load  of  them, 
turned  restive,  and  kicked  so  manfully,  that  its  kicking  was 
manifestly  a  miracle,  and  no  doubt  remained,  that  not  the 
horse,  but  the  relics,  chose  to  proceed  no  farther.  There 
they  were  accordinrrly  deposited,  and  a  church  was  built  over 
them ,  which  is  called  ^t.  James  at  the  Kicking  of  the  Horses* 
to  this  day. 

Notwithstanding  this  waggon-load  which  went  to  St. 
James,  however,  iSt.  John  has  some  very  rare  and  curious 
relics  ;  and  I  will  particularize  a  few  of  tnose  exiubited  here 
on  liolv  Thursday.  First,  the  heads  of  iSt.  i*eter  and  »St. 
Paul,  en(  ased  in  silver  busts,  set  with  jewels.  2d.  A  lock 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  hair,  and  a  piece  of  her  petticoat.  3d, 
A  robe  of  Jesus  Christ's  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  4th, 
Some  drops  of  his  blood  in  a  phial  bottle.  5th,  Some  of  the 
water  which  flowed  out  of  the  wound  on  his  side.  6th,  Some 
of  the  sponge.  7th,  The  table  on  which  our  Sa\dour  ale  the 
last  supper, — and  which  must,  by  a  miracle,  have  held  all 
the  twelve  apostles,  although  it  seems  impossible  for  more 
than  two  people  to  sit  at  it.    8th,  A  piece  of  the  stone  of 

*  Saa  QiacomoSooiBa  OavaUL 
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Ae  Bepnlclne  on  which  ttie  angel  8«fe;  and*  Iwtlf,  tiie  ihii- 
tieal  porphyry  pillar  on  wfakb  the  cock  was  perohed  irhm 
he  enured  after  Peter  denied  ObanaL   Thm  «e  some- 
towels,  too,  with  which  the  an^^ds  if^ped  St.  LoraiaD'a 
when  he  was  hioOiiig  ott  the  gndiioiL 

I  thoii^  aU  tiMie  nfflei&%  inamBmi  hi^tifaiAim 
my  auvpRae  to  find  the  roda  of  Ifoeea  nd  Abfosl!  thoorii 
how  ikej  got  hm  nobodf  iuawBr^mi  two  pieeea  of 
wood  of  the  leal  aric  of  the  eovenaat  I 

But  by  fiir  the  moet  valnable  xelic  tnonehtftom  RdesliiieF 
by  tiisfe  indeiitigaUe  coiMxir,  Santa  B&an^  m  Hie  Soly 
Staiicaae,  the  ray  aame  on  which  Okriefe  dcacended  ftott.' 
the  judgment  eoat  of  Fflate.  It  is  eertttnly  aomewhat  am- 
gular  that  it  should  hanre  eacq^  the  tML  dBifemelioii  ef 
Jerasalem, — but  hefo  it ».  It  ia  likewiBe  alKazige,  tiiat  ita 
merits  should  have  been  overiooked  tar  so  many  oentoxies, 
dnxinff  wUeh  it  was  pennitted  to  rest  in  the  obscozily  of 
the  <£l  Latecaai  palace,  and  people  walked^tqp  wd  down  it 
witii  the  most  izreferent  insensibuifey. 

But  when  Siit»i  Y.  vebuitt  tiie  mdaeey  he  bfons^  ittf 
fiwgotten  ifntoes  to  lig^»  aaid  laiaed  ibritanmction  of  its 
own,  opposito  the  chnrdi,  ia  wfa&di  it  is  nowplaced;  and 
these  muy  steps  sie  now  never  aaoended  bat  on  the  knees, 
and  are  never  descended  at  all ;  four  parallel  staircases  are 
provided  in  1^  aame  building,  which  are  not  holy,  and  by 
whidi  the  penitents  descend. 

These  noly  steps  that  pious  knees  have  worn,"  till  they 
are  almost  worn  away,  have  now  been  cased  in  wood ;  and 
so  great  is  the  passag^e  upon  it,  that,  go  when  yoii  ^vill, 
except  on  a  grand  fcsta — 2k  fast  one, — you  caimot  fail  to  seo 
various  BimitTs  creepmpf  up  it  on  their  knees,  repeating  ou 
every  step  a  Paternoster  aiicl  aii  Ave  Maria.  On  the  Fridays 
during  Lent  crowds  go  up.  I  have  myself  more  than  once 
seen  princes  of  royal  blood  slowly  working  their  way  up 
on  their  knees,  their  rosary  in  their  hands.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  another  modification  of  the  game  of  **  Patience,"  and 
senses  to  fill  up  the  morning  as  well  as  playing  it  on  the 
cards,  the  Ikyouiite  occupation  of  certain  prmces  in  tliis 
city. 

.  I  am  told  the  ascenders  of  this  Holy  Staircase  gain  three 
thousand  years'  indulgence  eyezy  time  of  mountings  but 
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lAttt  temptation  is  iSiat  in  a  dauA  where  mdnlgeiices  &r 
iihirly^iuiie  thoiunid  jeani  susy  be  boQg^  cm  tte  fbstft  of 
tlie  natron  aaint! 

At  the  top  of  tike  StmrBawe  is  the  AsMfti  fibncftwim^,  at 
little  dark-looldiig  square  hole,  with  an  iron^ginted  window^* 
in  iibSd  oentre  of  the  honae^  but  so  hoty,  that  no  woman  is 
ever  admitted  into  it, — a  Mahometan  ezdnaion  I  could  not 
much  repine  at,  for  reallf  this  ^Holjr  of  Bblies*'  is  a  most 
nnhmtiiig  place.  It  oontaans  an  altar,  whidi,  from  its 
esctreme  hohness,  I  should  suppose  must  be  nearly  useless 
for  even  the  Pope  himself  may  not  perform  mass  at  it. 

it  has  an  a&Kr>pieoe,  a  head  of  Christ,  painted  by  ther 
joint  hand  of  St.  Luke  and  some  angels;  and  yet  people 
tiiat  haTS  seen  it  maintain  it  to  be  a  most  Indleous  piece 
of  work.  I  t»n  ossify  beUere,  indeed,  that  even  angelie 
touches  would  &il  to  mekB  St.  Ldte's  performance  tolerable, 
for  his  numerous  reputed  works,  (libels  on  his  memory,)  are 
the  extreme  of  ugliness.  I  think  it  was  Carlo  Maratti  who 
used  to  lament  that  the  Evangelist  had  not  been  a  contem-' 
porary  of  his,  that  he  might  have  given  him  a  few  lessons. 

The  manner  in  whicli  this  joint  production  of  St.  LulvO 
and  the  Angels  arrived  here,  is,  however,  even  more  extra- 
ordinarv  than  the  artists  by  whom  it  was  executed. 

In  the  (lays  of  that  image-destroying  Emperor,  Leo  the 
1  saurian,  it  is  related,  that  a  worthy  patriarch  of  the  church, 
ill  order  to  save  this  angelic — and  evangelic— painting  from 
his  clutches,  threw  it  into  the  sea  at  Constantinople,  from 
whence  it  performed  the  voyage  to  iiome  by  itself,  and 
landed  itself  in  safety  at  the  port. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Saiicta  Sanctorum  is  suspended  a 
collection  of  votive  pictures,  chiefly  commemorative  of  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  divers  perils,  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  miraculous  image  within.  Hearts,  hands, 
heads,  legs,  and  arni.s,  witiiout  number,  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  church,  in  testimony  of  the  miraculous  cures 
worked  by  the  image  or  shrine  to  which  they  are  appended ; 
but  these  are  more  than  usually  miraculous. 

One  pictm^  represented  a  party  overturned  in  a  cart,  and 
miraculously  saved  by  tumblmg  on  a  dunghill;  another,  a' 
man  in  a  pond,  pulled  out  by  a  rope;  a  third,  a  child,  in 
danger  of  being  bit  by  a  great  dog,  saved  by  the  interjpo* 
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sitioii  of  a  stick ;  in  all  which  cases,  it  was  not  the  duugliill^ 
the  rope,  or  the  stick,  that  got  the  merit  of  the  deliverance, 
biit  this  miraculous  image,  made  by  St.  Luke»and  the  Angels, 
w  hicli  we  should  neTor  have  dr^unt  had  auj  hand  in  the 
business. 

These  votive  pictures  reminded  me  of  the  tdbulw  voHva^ 
of  the  ancients ;  indeed,  in  wliat  do  they  differ  from  them  ? 
Have  not  the  Pagan  superstitions  planted  here  retained 
their  nature  and  only  changed  their  name  ? 

Kear  this  building,  which  contains  the  Santa  Seala  and 
the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  stands  the  Triclinmm  of  St.  Leu  III., 
a  poo i pons  and  absurd  name,  which  denotes  nothing  more 
than  some  w^Xy  old  mosaic  figiu'es,  the  work  of  the  low  ages, 
that  were  t.ikcn  f  rom  the  dining-room  of  that  saint  in  the 
old  Lateraa  palace,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  V.,  and 
])osted  up  into  a  great  high  Tribune  built  on  purpose  for 
them. 

The  Lateran  Palace  ia  now  more  nsefuiiy  employed  as  an 
hospital,  than  as  a  third  Papal  residence. 

The  Baptistery,  like  all  the  J^aptisteries  of  Italy,  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  has  tlie  usual  quantum 
of  altars,  unai^es,  and  shrines.  It  has  served  as  the  model 
of  them  all,  for  it  was  the  most  ancient.  It  seems,  as 
Pors)  th  observed,  to  have  derived  its  own  descent  from  the 
ancient  bath,  which  the  building  strongly  resembles  in  form; 
and,  in  fact,  the  font  is  a  bath,  being  Bu£&cientiy  ample  for 
the  complete  submersion  of  adults. 

The  Baptistery  is  an  isolated  building  of  an  octagonal 
form,  per&ctly  plain  on  the  outside.  £l  the  inside,  eight 
noble  columns  of  porphyry  support  a  cornice,  which  does  the 
double  duty  of  serving  for  a  base  to  eight  little  columns  of 
white  marblej  that  have  the  most  paltry  effect  imi^inable, 
stuck  upon  this  hslf-eompleted  onier.  Indeed,  beauti^l 
materials  were  never  surely  put  together  in  such  deplorable 
bad  taste.f 

*  Vide  Horace,  lib.  I.  Od.  v.  18. 
— —  ^le,  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indiisat. 
t  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  columns  of  poiphjry  I  ever  beMd. 
are  on  eadi  side  ef  what  was  the  origiiuil  entnaee  to  the  bnilding  oppo- 
site  to  the  pieeent  one.   But  they  are  so  ervellj  hidden  in  the  wall, 
that  unices  woni^i  tor,  tiiejr  will  not  even  be  seeii»  and  the  effeet  is  whoUy 
lost. 
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This  Baptistery  was  built  by  ConBtantine — ^but  certainly 
not,  as  is  pretended,  for  bis  own  baptism;  for  that  he  de- 
ferred, as  we  are  informed  hj  Eusebius,  bis  biographer  and 
panegynst,  with  the  intention  of  being  baptised  in  the 
waters  of  the  Jardan,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ceremony 
was  never  performed  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Nioomedia*  This  oondnnre  statement  completely 
overaete  the  monldsh  legend,  beeanse  there  could  Ime  been 
no  imaginable  motiye  for  the  asBertion  of  a  fidsehood,  and 
tiecanse  it  most  have  been  followed  by  instant  confutation. 
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Castle  &ls  AurctsLo. — Sx.  Pets&'s. 

St.  Petbb^b  IB  the  pride  of  the  modem  Bomaas — or  rather 
of  the  people  of  Borne — for  Bomans  there  are  xuine.  The 
ruined  temples,  the  fallen  columns,  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Eoman  Porum,  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  ^cient  Capitol, 
and  the  deserted  expanse  of  the  Seven  Hills  of  Ancient 
Borne — on  which  the  eye  of  the  stranger  rests  with  sudi  un- 
dying interest — are  to  them  as  nothing;  but  St.  Peter*8  they 
never  weaiy  of  seeing,  admiring,  describing,  vaunting,  and 
extolling. 

Peeling  that  we  had,  as  jet,  very  imperfectly  ^viewed  a 
building  in  all  respects  so  important  and  so  worthy  of 
attention,  we  resolved  to  pay  it  a  special  visit.  "We  croiraed 
xigain  the  Fonte  San  Angelo,  through  a  goodly  company  of 
angels,  drawn  up  opposite  to  each  ouier,  exactly  as  if  iaxej 
were  performing  a  country  dance,  and  standing  ''on  the 
light  fantastic  toe,"  in  the  most  di^xnted  and  affected  atti- 
tudes imamnable.  These  fin^htful  creatures  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Bemini  and  his  sdiolam.  Another,  larger,  and, 
if  possible,  still  more  hideous-^  great  angel  in  bronze, 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  CaiBtle  am  Angelo,  flapping  his 
wings,  and  staring  you  full  in  the  fiice.  ^ 
.  4  On  inquiring  what  was  the  reason  of  his  occupjing  sa 
extraordinary  a  post,  we  were  informied,  that  one' day,  during 
a  plague  at  Bome,  when  G-regory  the  Ghreat  was  crossing 
this  bridge,  the  Archangel  Michael  appeared  to  hun  on  the 
top  of  the  Castle,  flapping  his  vrings,  just  as  he  does  now;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  plague  immediately  ceased,  and 
the  worthy  pontiff  set  up  .nis  statue  on  the  spot,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  apparition  which  nobody  but  himself  had 
seen. 
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Why  his  Holiness  thought  proper  to  noafee  th^  ordbuuigelfr 
aaint^  1  am  at  a  bss  to  oimeeiye;  it  seema  an  honour  rather 
derogatoiy  to  his  dignity,  and  about  as  siiperfluoiia  as  to  diiU 
»  duke  or  an  aochdi^e  a  dtj  knight^— 4f  I  may  beaUo^v^  ao 

profane  an  illustration. 

.  This  sainted  angel*  howeErer,  partook  of  the  acoidmts  of 
BiortaJify;  for,  in  one  of  the  manjhattibs  and  sieges  which 
this  castle  has  sostaioed,  &om  the  days  of  Justinian  to  those 
of  Charles  Y.,  he  was  shot^  aadaaottowaaaiibBtitQtedinhia 
place  by  Benedict  XIV. 

The  coloeaal  Pine,  or  fir-cone  of  bronMi  now  in  the  Belve- 
dere GardeaiSy  i«  thought,  by  some,  to  haye  occupied  the 
position  at  present  1ml  by  the  angel  on  the  aununit  of 
Hadrian's  magnificent  toiBb--biit  it  is  saiKdi  mm  probable 
Ijiat  both  the  pine  and  tiie  peaood  were  from  the  tomb  of 
HjQiMriii%*  whieh  waa  in  thia  neighbonzhood.  Belkoriua 
luiabcMen  aeeiued  of  hiuib]^  down  the  beaatiMBtatoea  which 
aise  said  to  haye  adorned  it,  upon  the  heada  of  ita  Gothie 
awiailantB;  but  that  great  generalknew  too  well  how  aoontiua 
apedeaof  ammunition  would  be  exfaansted^  to  baye  reeonrse 
to  it  for  de&aEiee.t  The.Castie  San  Anmilo  haa  stood  many 
aieges,  but  can  never  stand  any  more.  In  modem  tactics  it 
IB  considered  a  fmtreas  wholly  untenable;  but  to  it,  aa  to  a 
place  of  security,  that  monster,  Pope  Alennder  YI.,  made  a 
c0TO»d  way  mm  the  Yatieaiiy  by  which  he  ndfi^t  escape 
firom:  the  just  luiy  of  his  subjects.  In  fiust,  it  has  been  taken 
aind  retacen,  fortified  and  oismantled,  altmd  and  repaired 
ao  often,  that  little  <^  tiie  original  straetnre  now  rGmains» 
exce^  the  mighty  dreile  of  its  wails;  and  thus,  by  dint  of  the 
i^ctums  and  destmetiona  of  Hadrian  and  B^isarius,  the 
Goths  and  the  Popes,— and  by  the  insl^'umentality  of  the 
aaint  angel  who  has  christenea  it  a&esh  after  himself, — the 
Mola  Hcfdriam  has  been  transformed  into  that  chance-medley 
monster,  the  Castle  Sau  Angeloj  and  so  complete  is  the 

*  Vide  Naxdini.    Dante  compares  a  giant's  head  to  thU  pine : —  u 

**La  faccia  sua  mi  parea  longa  c  grossa 
Come  la  pina  di  S.  Pictro  ia  Roma." 
^  The  Barberiai  Fana        I  believe,  the  <miy  statne  found  in  the 
dtteh  of  the  Castle  San  Aogelo,  and  it  is  in  too  perfect  a  state  of  praer* 
tatioa  to  be  Buspected  of  having  vagod  saeh  a  war, 
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metamorphose,  that  I  do  suppose,  if  Hadrian  were  to  come 
to  life  again,  h»  would  have  some  difficuliyiix  zeeognizing  faiar 
o^^-Ti  sepulchre. 

This  proud  tahnc  is  an  instance  how  completely  vanity 
defeats  its  own  ends.  It  was  destined  hy  Hadrian  to  hold 
his  remains  for  ever.  Had  he  chosen  a  more  humble  monu- 
ment, his  imperial  dust  might  probably  still  bare  remained 
undisturbed.  Aa  it  is,  bia  ash^  are  long  since  scattered^ 
his  very  name  baa  passed  away;  and  the  place  which  was 
destined  to  be  aacred  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  the 
dead,  now  serves  for  the  punishment  of  the  vilest  of  the 
living;  for  about  four  hundred  wretches,  sentenced  to  the 
ffallejrBy  compelled  to  hard  labour,  and  cbamed  together  like 
dogs  in  couples,  are  shut  up  here.* 

Tbia  protanatiouy  I  confess,  mom  me  to  little  indignation* 
I  cannot  look  with  much  veneration  on  the  tomb  of  a  tyrant^ 
or  respect  the  selfish  vanity  which  lavished  wealth,  labour, 
and  power,  that  might  bare  erected  institutions  to  bless  and 
benent  future  i^neralions,  in  forming  for  itself  a  dispro^or- 
tioned  grave.  Madame  de  Stael,  if  I  recollect  right,  admmes 
it  excesslTely,  and  caUs  it  "  noble  inutility''  That  character, 
indeed,  may  be  applied  to  most  of  Hadrian's  plans,  which 
bad  all  for  theur  end.  He  did  nothing  for  bis  subiects 
—nothing  to  benefit  or  improve  mankind.  He  ransacked  the 
world  and  exhausted  its  treasures,  to  raise  for  himself^  while 
living,  a  palace,  and,  when  dead,  a  tomb,  such  as  the  world 
has  seen  no  more.  He  resolved  to  eclipse  the  proud 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus — and  he  succeeded.  But  with  \aa 
splendid  talents,  unbounded  wealth,  and  uncontaralled  power, 
what  a  bene&ctor  be  might  have  been  to  society  and  to  bitf 
species! 

From  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  let  us  now  turn  to  those- 

*  The  upper  psrt  of  it  also  serves  as  a  state  prisoa  for  eriminals  ef 
rank,  and  those  who  fiill  under  the  suspicion  or  displeasure  of  the  Pope; 

for,  although  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  can  no  lonorer  hurl  mo* 
narchs  from  their  thrones  at  his  nod,  he  can  still  shut  up  a  refractory 
Conte,  or  Marchese,  at  his  pleasure.  A  Pope,  or  at  least  an  embi^  o 
Pope,  onoe  made  his  escape  from  it  in  a  haaket^  and  leaemd  his  head, 
whieh  had  hem  destined  for  the  seaffiild  next  day,  for  the  fntiiie  tiaia; 
and  poor  Benvcnuto  Cellini,  in  tiying  to  follow  tJfl  example,  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  breaking  his  MKsk,  and  did  break  one  leff.— Vide  Mtmoirm 
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of  the  Apostles—or,  in  plain  English,  let  us  proceed  from  the 
Castle  Sua  Angelo  to  St.  Peter's  Churcli,  "wnere,  as  our  con- 
ductor to-day  ayerred,  not  only  St.  Peter,  but  St.  Paul,  waa 

buried. 

"VVe  represented  to  lilm  tKat  it  was  very  unreasonable  to 
lay  claim  to  both,  and  that  as  the  body  of  St.  Paul  lies  at  his 
own  basilica,  which  was  built  over  it  on  purpose,  it  could  not 
well  be  here  also.  The  man  would  not  give  up  the  point;  ho 
positively  inaiatained  that  the  viscere  only  of  St.  "Pniil  were 
interred  there,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  his  members  were  here, 
excepting  his  head,  which  is  at  some  other  church — T  forget 
what.  So  that  it  seems,  while  common  mortals  are  content 
with  one  grave,  saints  have  two  or  three. 

As  to  the  fact,  St.  Paul's  body  may  liave  been  cut  into  as 
many  pieces  as  they  pret(?nd ;  for  they  certainly  do  divide 
deceased  saints  into  very  minute  portions.  You  may  find 
difi'erent  bones  of  them  in  every  different  kingdon  of  the  Chris- 
tian world;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  multipKcity  that  is  rather 
startling.  I  have  heard  of  three  indisputable  legs  of  St .  Luke ; 
and  it  has  begn  my  own  fortunate  lot,  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  to  meet  with  t^  o  heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
with  more  thumbs  of  his  namesake  the  Evangelist,  than  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  ordinary  man ;  so  that  we  must  be  con- 
strained to  believe  that  saints  possesa  more  members  than 
ainners. 

The  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  according  to 
universally  believed  tradition,  fell  victims  to  Nero^s  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  St.  Peter,  who  was  condemned  to  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  cross,  was,  by  his  own  desire,  cruci- 
fied with  his  head  downwards^  as  unworthy  to  share  the  same 
late  with  his  Master. 

His  body — according  to  a  tradition  somewhat  less  credible 
— was  inteiTed,  with  the  remains  of  otlier  mart^Ts,  in  a  grotto 
or  cave,  now  the  Tomb  or  Confession  of  iSt.  Peter,  over  which 
the  church  is  built.  But  if  so,  this  grotto  must  have  been  in 
the  Circus  of  JN^ero,  which  indisputably  occupied  this  very  site. 
Amongst  a  thousand  other  proot^^  which  might  be  brought  of 
the  fact,  I  shall  only  mention  the  conclusive  one,  that  the 
Obelise  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  that  Circus  was  still 
fitandmg,  eio3e  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the  spot  where  the 
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Sfteristy  is  now  built  *  until  the  tinie  of  Siztus  V,,  when  it 
wm  removed  to  its  present  position. 

It  is  therefore  undeniable,  that  since  the  Obelise  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  Circus  was  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
church,  the  pretended  grotto,  or  tomb,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  th  e  church,  must  ha,ve  been  within  the  bounds  of  the  Circus. 

^Ve  must,  therefore,  believe  that  ^eio  permitted  the 
corpse  of  the  poor  Judaean  fisherman,  "Who  had  just  suffered, 
,  by  his  command,  the  ignominious  death  oi  a  malefactor,  to  be 
iuirrred  in  his  own  Circus,  the  darling  scene  of  his  plea- 
sures; at  once  polluting  a  spot  sacred  to  the  ^ode,  and  to  the 

fames  celebrated  in  their  hononr,  with  the  forbidden  rites  of 
m-ial,  and  outraging  the  religion  and  the  ordinances  of  hia 
country;  or,  if  we  refuse  to  admit  this,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  the  body  of  8t.  Peter,  nor  any  other  body  at  that 
day,  could  have  been  uiterred  here.f  liven  if,  by  any  siretdi 
of  fancy,  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  the  Circus  was  so 
imposfiihly  small  that  this  grotto,  or  tomb,  was  beyond  it,  we 
know  that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  gardens  of  Nero  ;  and 
are  we,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  he  erected  the  t-omh  of  the 
Christians  he  had  martyred  in  his  own  pleaisure-grounds  ? 

But  a  bull  from  a  Pope  settles  all  these  diiiiculties,  vrhich 
are  so  perplexing  to  the  unassisted  mind,  and  saves  all  the 

•  The  exact  spot  from  whence  the  Obelise  was  removed,  is  still  marked 
by  a  s>ono.  It  is  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  Sacristy  to  the  chiurcli^ 
— consequently  still  closer  to  it  than  the  Sacrist^r  itself. 

t  St*  Peter's  Tomb  staggeis  even  old  Kardiai,  who  was  l^y  no  maai^ 
the  most  inorednlons  of  men.  "li^-wy^  ht,  "the  bodies  of  Peter 
and  the  martyrs  were  really  boiled  where  St.  Peter^s  Churdi  'now  standst 
it  seems  stranq-c  tbrit  the  Circns  [of  N^cro]  pfiould  hare  rcmnmed  here 
Jalso.  Perhaps  Nero,  inhuman  as  he  was,  in  the  slaoghter  of  the  Chris- 
tians, was  pious  enough  to  destroy  his  Circus  to  give  them  a  place  of 
buriaL  Yut  this  Circus  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Plii^;  or, 
perhaps,  he  was  satisfied  it  should  eenre  both  ends— a  draw  fiv^lia 
Pagans,  a  catacomb  for  the  Christiana."  He  evidently  durst  not  openlly; 
asssert  his  conviction  that  St.  Peter  was  not,  and  oottld  not^  poasibljlf 
have  been  buried  here.    I  subjoin  the  original : — 

"  Se  il  corpo  di  S.  Piotro  e  de'  Martiri  ebberro  sepolcro  dove  ha 
Pietro  la  basTlioa,  pare  ^uuno  che  pote^it^e  aucora  ei^r  e  durare  ivi  ii 
Circo.  Fone  Keione,  immaaiaaimo  in  fiu*  strage  di  CriatlBiil  aeo  |ko| 
|iieta  in  distniggere  il  suo  Circo  per  concede  rvi  loro  la  sepoltvza  1  Sppui^ 
quel  Circo  in  tempo  di  Plinio  durave  in  piedi.  Forise  si  contents  che 
all'imo  ed  all'  altrofineservis^o — oio  per  Oir'^o  agli  (j^tilie  jperOftld' 
€ombe  ai  Fedeli/'  &c.— Vide  is  AEDm,  lioma  Autica. 
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useless  trouble  of  reasoning ;  and  his  infallibility  haying  issued 
his  edict  to  fix  the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter  here,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said  about  it. 

Here,  therefore,  a  basilica,  or  church,  dedicated  to  the  great 
apostle,  was  ereeted,  originally,  it  is  said,  by  Oonstaatine.  In 
Subsequent  times,  it  was  frequently  repaired — perhaps  rebuilt 
•--tm  Pope  Nicholas  Y«»  in  the  middle  of  the  £fl»enith  eea- 
tuiy,  resoiTedto  erect  a  new  diuich,  and  even  began  a  part  Of 
it^  which  was  continued,  at  internals,  by  a  few  of  his  succei-i 
Bors ;  but  it  was  not  tiUthe  pontifiaite  of  Julius  II.,  in  1506, 
that  the  old  church  was  pulled  down,  and  the  first  stone  laid 
of  the  edifice  which  was  destined  to  be  the  pride  of  ihe  Chiis- 
tian  world. 

It  was  begun  upon  the  plan  of  Bramante,  a  LaAin  cross; 
but  the  pope  and  architect  both  died.  Another  pope, 
[Leo  X.]  and  other  architects,  Bucoeeded,  among  w;hom  was 
iBaphael.  He  proposed  some  important  im|nroTement8,  but, 
bei  K)re  they  were  put  into  execution,  he^  too,  foQowed  his  pre- 
decessors to  an  untimely  grave.  The  plan  of  Balthatpr 
Peruzsd,  (that  of  the  Qreek  cross,)  was  neoct  adopted,  ad^d 
abandoned.  New  ones  followed,  and  shared  the  same  &te  ; 
till  at  length,  after  endless  changes  of  popes,  plans,  andsrchi- 
tects,  the  sreat  dome,  the  only  part  oi  Buonacotti's  noble 
plan  that  has  erentoally  been  preserved,  was  erected,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  one  of  l^e  last 
labours  of  the  life  of  that  mat  man,  to  make,  witii  Ids  own 
bands,  a  model  of  the  intendied  church,  the  kadbg  features  of 
which  were  the  simple  form  of  ihe  Greek  cross,  equal  in  aU 
its  parts,  surmounted  bv  the  loQy  cupola,  and  &oed  with  foior 
corresponding  fronts,  vmich  imitated  the  migestic  poortico  of 
the  Pantheon.  • 

Had  this  grand  design  been  earned  into  execution,  Bt. 
Peter's  might  have  rivaUed  proudest  monumenlbs  of  anti- 
quity in  taste,  as  much  as  it  surpasses  them  in  sise.  But  it 
was  discarded ;  Paul  Y,  and  Carlo  Mademo  lafti  their  heads 
together,  and  substituted  what  we  see,  the  Latin  cross^  and 
a  front, — ^to  which  I  will  forbear  giving  any  name. 

If  I  liacl  contemned  this  front,  even  when  I  first  saw  it, 
it  WLiy  not  possible  that,  with  the  majestic  symplicity  of  the 
Pantile  on  fresh  in  my  remembrance,  I  could  admire  it  noW; 
and  I  gazed  on  the  va^t  bwtep  of  the  noble  colomiades,  the 
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beauhr  of  the  fountains,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  everlaat* 
ing  Obelise,  with  feelings  of  mortified  regret^  that  every- 
thing connected  with  St.  Peter's  should  be  so  grandy  except 
8t.  Peter's  itselL  It  is  now — ^like  its  authar,  man — a  med- 
ley of  all  that  is  noble,  with  much  that  is  base. 

Paul  T.,  in  an  inscription  on  the  front,  has  taken  to 
himself  the  whole  merit  of  the  building  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  complete,  without  noticing  the  labours  of  the 
four-and-twenty  popes  that  had  gone  before  him.*  I 
never  see  it  Tritnout  wishing,  (Heaven  forgive  me!)  that 
he  had  not  had  quite  so  much  time  allowed  him  in  this 
world  fiyr  pulling  down  beautiful  ruins,  and  building  up 
ugly  churches. 

jjiside,  however,  we  found  that  beauty  we  had  vainly 
looked  for  in  its  exterior.  In  eveiy  new  visit  I  f6)ind  more 
to  admire. 

We  had  obtained  the  written  permission  of  a  cardinal  to 
visit  the  Subterranean  Chapel,  (once  the  sacred  grotto,) 
without  which  no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it,  except  on 
Whitsundays,  when  it  is  open  to  all  the  fair  sex,  but  men  are 
excluded.  I  laughed  at  this  piece  of  absurdity,  as  I  thought 
it ;  but  people  should  not  laugh  at  what  they  don't  under- 
stand; and  I  afterwards  fo\md  that  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  regulation,  and  that — ^incredible  as  it  may 
seem — when  it  had  been  open  to  both  sexes  indiscriminately, 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  had  not  saved  it  from  being  converted 
into  the  scene  of  those  licentious  intrigues  which  its  obscuri^ 
seemed  calculated  to  favour. 

We  descended,  by  a  double  marble  staircase,  to  the  brazen 
doors  of  the  Confession,  or  Tomb  of  St.  Peter,  illuminated  by 
more  than  a  hundred  never-dying  lamps,  twinkling,  unneces- 
sarily, in  the  eye  of  day;  but  ^s-itliin  the  sepulchre  all  is 
dark,  and  the  tapers  of  our  guides  revealed  its  splendour 
very  imperfectly  to  view.  We  entered  one  large,  and  four 
smaller  Subterranean  Chapels.  Pavements  of  beautiful 
inlaid  marble — curious  old  mosaics,  of  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity — ^laborious  gilt  paintings,  by  Greek  artists  of 
the  same  era— and  a  profusu>n  of  other  ornaments,  richly 

*  Counting  from  Kldiolas  Y.,  who  was  eertalnt  j  the  original  beginner. 
The  popes  who  did  not  build  aocumnlated  monej  for  these  ulio  did,  and 
.Urns  all  eontiibated  to  iL 
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adorn  the  interior;  wlifle  marble  Bculptuxe,  and  bnmze 
baBsi-riHevi,  on  the  ralendid  shrine  of  the  apostles,  represent 
the  great  mirades  of  their  liTes;  and  their  images  shine  on  a 
ground  of  eold,  above  the  great  altar  which  is  erected  oyer 


But  although  it  seems  that  St*  Paul  and  a  great  many 
.saints  and  mSetm  were  buried  here,  their  merits  are  quite 
lost  in  those  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars 
is  extinguished  in  the  meridian  blaze  of  daj* 

This  noly  sepulchre  is  surrounded  ij  a  circular  vault, 
•which  is  lined  with  the  tombs  of  popes,  saints,  and  em- 
perors, besides  a  long  list  of  deposed  or  abdicated  princes. 
The  last  representatives  of  our  own  unfortunate  Stuarts,  the 
Smperor  Otho,  and  a  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  are  buried  here; 
not  to  mention  manj  otiier  i]l-&ted  members  of  £iUen 
royaltj, — which,  indeed,  it  will  be  quite  as  conyenient  to 
me  not  to  do,  because  I  haye  forgotten  them.  The  fiunoib 
Countess  Matilda,  and  Queen  Omistina  of  Sweden,  have  a 
place  in  the  church  above.  Both  these  princesses  certainly 
merited  well  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Countess  materially 
augmented  the  patrimony  with  her  pious  bequests,  which 
acceptable  proox  of  her  laith  was  supposed  to  arise  either 
£rom  her  love  of  religion,  or  of  Gregory  VII.,  a  pontiff  who, 
while  he  interdicted  all  the  clergjr  throughout  Europe  from 
jDUirrying — as  a  sin  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  a  mims- 
ter  «n  the  gospel — ^it  was  weU  known,  revelled  himself  in  the 
lawless  love  of  that  princess. 

As  to  Queen  Cfanstiua,  she  is,  to  this  day,  the  triumph  of 
the  priesthood,  not  only  because  she  renounced  Lutheranism^ 
but  Decause,  as  they  say,  she  abdicated  a  Protestant  crown 
that  she  might  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 

I  marvel  now  she  escaped  bemg  a  saint ;  she  was  a  great 
sinner,  but  that  could  be  no  sort  of  objection.  The  whispers 
of  scandal  have  not  yet  died  away  respecting  her  £une«  It 
is  said,  no  exclusive  partiality  confined  her  smiles  to  one 
lover.  The  barbarous  murder  of  one  of  these  reputed 
&vouritea-^the  unfortunate  Monaldeschi — in  a  sudden  fit  of 
relentless  rage  or  jealousy,  and  the  horrible  passions  that 
could  enable  ner  to  exult  in  his  dying  cries,  seem  to  deserve 
a  commentaiy  even  more  severe  tiian  Pasquin'a  well-known 
sarcasm— that  she  waa 
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legtnft  Mam  BflgB% 
CbristiM  aoa  FtOm, 
£  DonB&  aenia  'VmgogoM, 

But  I  forget  that  I  km  left  you  standing  aQ  this  thne  in 
the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Fmd,  whilst  I  am  taildng 
aeaadal  about  defunct  queens. 

Emerging  ficom  those  gloomy;  magidfieent  Mpukhral  re- 
gioBB  of  Qwteess  and  death,  to  upper  day,  we  stopped  to 
survey  the  great  altar  which  stands  above  the  Confession  of 
St.  Petar,  and  beneath  the  doM,  but  it  is  not  exactly  in  the 
centre,  which  rather  hurts  ^to  eye.  It  is  a  phy  St.  Peter 
had  not  been  buried  a  little  more  to  one  side. 

Above  it  nsea  the  haldaockijw,  a  gilded  and  bratencaiMyQry 
ifitiik  four  auppodin^  twisted  columns,  made  from  the  bronae, 
or  precious  Corinthian  metal  plundered  from  the  Pantheoiiy 
by  Urban  YXIL,  who  showed  as  litl^  taste  in  applying,  aa 
judamest  in  appropriating  it. 

So  small  does  this  ngl^  c&aopy  look  in  the  va^t  size  of  the 
dmxch,  that  it  is  acavodr  paesible  to  believe  the  &ct«  that  it 
is  quite  as  high  aa  a  mooem  castle.* 

At  the  upper  ejUasBuiity  of  the  great  nave,  the  figures  of 
the  four  dociors  of  liie  elmreh,  made  of  ancient  bronze,  and 
handsomely  s^ded,  support  labe  famona  ch^  of  St.  Peter ; 
which  Y&DOtMe  rehc  is  also  so  weU  eneaaed  in  the  same  pre- 
okma  materia],  that  it  is  dif&nih  to  see  any  part  of  the  old 
wnmi<«ateii  wood  which  it  waa  composed.  Tbis  apostolic 
seat  was  unhappily  broken,  an  accident  typical,  surely,  of 
the  fall  of  those  whom  it  is  metaphorically  said  to  support; 
melaphorieslly, — ^foir  it  ia  held  up  nt  sucn  a  height  oy  the 
beawny  arms  of  its  siqiportorB,  that  a  Pope  must  really  be  a 
mountebank — ^whidi  one  of  our  Scotch  farmer's  wives  used 
to  call  him — and  hasfte  served  a  successfril  apprenticeship  to 
the  art  of  vaidting  and  tumbling  before  he  could  seat  him^ 
aelf  in  it.  Prom  the  gigantic  size  of  these  four  doctors,  we 
must  allow  ^em  tiie  pnuse  of  ben^  stnmg  pillars  of  the 
church. 

On  the  left  of  them  is  thr^  Tomb  of  Paul  UI.,  erroneous^ 
reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  although  exe» 
eatod  from  kas  dengiis  by  Giaoomo  deila  Porta,  and  certainly 

^  Its  mematmoA  la  122feei  ftom  tiie  pavement  toth«  Uijuat^oliit 
of  the  erosa^Yide  P.  Bonnani,  Monaldiiil«  Umde, 
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a  ckm  iTnitarfaon  of  his  manner.  Two  Yittuesy  in  femafc 
Saamf  xeoliDe  upon  it.  Tbe  figure  of  a  joun^  mamm^  idikib, 
iram  ber  exeeeding  beautv,  was  «lo&ed  in  a  drapery  of 
bromey  hy  cvder  of  one  of  tiie  Popes ;  and  of  an  old  one, 
•vliofle  eocceeding  ug^ess  Tonden  lier  personal  attractions 
'for  &om  dangerous,  certainly  bear  no  very  olmous  simili- 
tole  to  the  Jwtiee  and  BreoBiios  wtatk  are  ssd  to  be 
intended  to  ^erBonify. 

Opposite,  IS  the  ^omb  of  IJrbsfi  VIII.,  by  Beroim,  whicb 
we  shall  leare  his  admirers  to  contemidate,  and  turn  to  isbht 
of  Clement  XIII.,  the  work  of  OanoTap^tibe  only  monument 
in  the  church,  in  my  humble  opinion,  irorHi  attention.  We 
look  at  it  with  redoubled  interest  fiom  the  knowledge  that 
every  part  of  it  was  done  bj  his  own  hand ;  for,  until  it  wiSs 
^oompleted,  tiiis  accomplimd  man  had  not  the  means  to 
-employ  assistants,  and  was  compelkd  to  undergo  the  whdie 
<tf  the  mechanical  drudgery  himself.  OHie  Lions  I  can  nerer 
sufficiently  admire ;  they  are  fguiMess,  matohleBS,  Hving  Eons 
•(espedally  tiie  half-slumberinf  one),  fiu*  sumssmg  m  that 
ibe  ancients  hare  left,  or  m  modems  achierod,  in 
Taanch  of  art. 

The  kiseding  figure  of  t^e  FOpe,  at  the  top,  is  perhaps  $b 
'good  as  a  pope  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be fbr  ihnc  cumbrous 
robes,  tbnsure,  or  tiara,  are  so  ill  adapted  to  sculpture,  that 
X  almost  doubt  whether  Phidias  himself  eould  hate  made  a 
fine  papal  statue.  The  figure  of  Beligion,  which  Stands  by 
.tlie  side  of  "Am  tomb,  holding  her  ponderous  cross — ^her 
.^oomy  brows  encircled  with  a  range  of  spikes,  called  a  glory 
**48  nmdi  admired;  but  I  oonfess  it  disappointed  mr.  Her 
£giire  is  so  huge  and  heavy,  that  it  seems  as  if  she  must 
stand  there  for  ever,  Ibr  to  move  must  prove  impossilde. 
JBler  air  is  cold,  sereie,  and  xepulsive.  It  speaks  no  affliction 
the  dead,  over  whose  r^mms  she  should  seem  to  momriv; 
&r  less  do  joyful  hope^  triumphant  Mth,  or  snblime  elpectsp 
'tion^  illonmiate  her  stem  and  inexpressive  countenance. 
I  nuurt  say,  I  never  savr  a  more  unprepossessing  lady ;  she 
oertamly  resemblea  nothbg  esortMy,  md  stiH  less  anything 

The  QeniuB  redining  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  who  extin- 
Igoisbes  the  torch  of  life,  is  far  more  beautiful ;  yet  is  there 
not  some&ing  ^  attilude  tfid  affectation,     removed  fbem 
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the  diriae  simplicitf  of  imtmre  t  And  is  the  anatomy  not 
defectiye?  In  a  eekatial  being,  the  articolation,  bones, 
muscles,  &c.  certainly  ahonld  not  be  pronounced,  or  repre- 
sented,  with  aaatoniical  preciaion — atill,  there^  must  be 
nothing  foreign  or  contrary  to  nature;  and,  without  poa- 
sessing  a  paimle  of  anatomical  knowledge,  there  ia  aome* 
thing  in  the  genend  appearance  and  effect  of  the  hnman 
form,  whether  in  paanbng  or  aculptare,  that  malua  ua  feei 
at  once  it  ia  true  or  &&  to  nature.  But  the  atatnea  o' 
Keligion,  and  of  the  Gktniua,  on  thia  tomb,  are  uaually  enthit* 
aiaaticaily  praiaed;  and  I  critidae  with  di£Bldence  the  woda 
of  the  revirer  of  ancient  taste,  the  mateat  aculptor  of 
modem  times,  and  one  of  the  moat  amiable  and  enlightened 
men  that  the  woild  ever  produced. 

This  monument,  however,  even  if  the  &ultB  I  have  pre* 
aumed  to  find  hapre  any  foundation,  is  almost  the  only  spe* 
eimen  ik  fine  sculpture  in  St.  Peter^a.  The  gigantic  nguves 
of  aainta  and  wpostiea  which  adorn  its  aiales  mBj  be  g(m  in 
the  general  effect,  but  are  bad  in  detail,  and  ^nll  not  bear 
exanunatiim.  Indeed,  colossal  atotuea  are  rarely  the  beat. 
Artista,  in  all  ages,  aeem  more  frequently  to  haTC  attained 
excellence  by  diminf  ahing,  than  enlarging  the  human  form. 
By  ilie  fonner,  they  often  produce  grace  and  beauty ;  by  the 
latter,  they  aeldom  obtain  sublimity.  But,  after  all,  I  believe 
.the  atandard  of  nature  will  generally  be  found  to  be  that  of 
beauty  and  of  taste. 

The  onlj  work  of  Michael  AngeWa  that  adorna  St.  Peter's, 
ia  in  the  first  chapel,  on  the  right  of  the  door  as  you  enter, 
It  is  Xa  JPiMf^^cft  the  Virgin  with  the  dead  Christ  in  her 
arms.  It  is  said  to  be  the  earliest,  as  that  at  the  Gatiiedral 
of  Florence  ia  the  latest,  production  of  the  great  aculptor; 
but,  ly^e  every  othar  I  have  yet  seen,  it  by  ne  means  equals 
the  too  highly  wrought  ezpectations  I  had  formed  of  his 
works. 

We  deUyered  ourselyes  up  into  the  hands  of  a  regular 
exhibitor  of  St.  Peter's,  to  be  carried  all  o?er  its  wonders 
and  curiosities,  and  I  cannot  accuse  him  of  neglecting  his 
duty.  Not  a  single  altar,  picture,  atatue,  aaint,  shrine,  or 
chapel,  through  the  whole  of  this  immense  church,  did  he 
spare  ua;  but  I  will  have  that  mercy  upon  you  I  did  not 
meet  from  him,— for  I  waa  ao  thoroughly  wearied  witb 
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actual  inveBtigation,  that  I  am  well  aware  the  description 
must  be  wholly  insupportable.  Every  altar  ia  adorned  with 
a  moaaie,  copied  so  correctly  from  the  finest  hiatorical  paint* 
ing,  that  the  nnpractifled  eye  cannot  at  first  beUeve  that  it 
is  not  the  work  of  the  penal. 

It  was  an  art  well  fioown  to  the  ancients^  and  ncT^  lost, 
even  daring  the  darkest  asps.  Many  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  perfection  to  which  flie  Bomans  earned  it  stall  adcnn 
ItaJr. 

'Ab  labour  and  expense  of  each  of  these  moaaics  are 
almost  incredible,  but,  when  finished,  they  are  indestructible, 
—Hit  least  hj  time,—- as  the  perfect  preservation  of  the 
andent  mosaics  which  have  been  buried  under  ground  for 
ages  sufficiently  proves.  Thus,  in  all  human  probability,  by 
means  of  this  wonderful  art,  the  finest  productions  of  genius 
will  go  down,  in  no  faint  copy  of  their  perfection,  to  tlio 
latest  generations. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  E.;iphael*s  Transfig-uration,  Dome- 
nichino's  Communiou  of  iSt.  Jerome,  Guide's  Archangel 
Michael,  and  all  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  co])ied  with 
such  iidelity,  in  glass  or  stone,  and  by  mere  mechanic  hands. 

The  finest  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's,  (and,  consequently,  in  the 
world,)  is  generally,  and,  I  think,  justly,  said  to  be  G  uercino's 
famous  mar^dom  of  Santa  Petronilla;  though  why  called  a 
martyrdom  I  cannot  imagine,  smce  it  only  represents,  below, 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  saint  raised  from  the  grave  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  mourning  lover,  and  found  to  be  miraculously 
preserved  in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty, — ^and  above, 
the  Bedeemer  bending  from  heaven  to  receive  her  spirit. 

There  is  an  old  frightful  fresco  painting  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  about  half  way  up  the  church, 
on  the  rip^ht  (which  was  saved  out  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter's  before  it  was  pulled  down),  whose  merits  deserve 
particular  notice. 

It  is  a  miraculous  image,  whicli  still  works  most  notable 
miracles,  and  is  a  great  favoui-ite  with  the  present  Pope, 
who  never  enters  the  church  without  going  to  pray  to  it ; 
nor  have  I  ever  yet  been  to  St.  Peter's  ^Htliout  seeing  a 
crowd  of  lirieeling  suppliants  adoring  it  from  afar,  in  silence 
Rnd  liuiDiliation.  One  young,  stout,  pimple-looking  country- 
man was  on  his  kneea  before  it  to-day  when  we  entered,  and 
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we  left  bim  in  tiie  verr  same  pboe  and  podare  time  hom 
after^  wlien  we  quittea  it. 

The  grand  obiect  of  adomlaon  ia,  Boworav  the  image  of 
St.  Peter  bimself.  It  is  pretended  tibat  he  is  no  otber  then 
old  Jnpiter  Capitolbiis  mns&nned  into  the  aabt;  at  all 
events  he  was,  imdoubtedty  and  confeese^  an  andent 
bronze  statue,— either  a  god  or  a  canaid^  and  here  ha 
sits  in  stste  with  the  mocuam  additiona  of  a  gloiy  on  hia 
head,  and  a  couple  of  keys  in  his  hand,  holding  out  his  toe 
to  be  kissed  br  the  pious  multitude  who  contimially  orowd 
around  ft  for  inat  puipoae. 

Long  since  would  that  toe  have  been  hissed  away,  had  it 
tiot  been  guarded  by  a  sort  of  brass  slipper ;  for  no  good 
Boman  Catholic,  from  the  pope  to  ^  rnggar,  erer  enters 
the  diurch  without  fenrentiy  pressing  hid  Jips  to  it,  ^  and 
then  applying  his  forehead  and  chin  to  its  consecrated  tip. 

If  this  retJly  be  old  Jupiter,  how  he  must  secretly  comlt 
at  his  own  cunning,  by  whi<^  in  merely  assunung  another 
name  andform^a  stratagem,  we  know,  of  old  he  delifl^ited 
in-— he  lun  still  contrived  to  retain  the  adoration^  and  eooi^ 
tinue  the  tutdary  god,  of  the  BomaoBl 

If  I  were  to  name  a  ^omt  from  which  the  Church  is  seen 
to  the  best  .advantage,  it  riiouUL  be  nearly  from  tifads  very 
statue  of  St*  Peter* 

The  magnificent  arches,  and  crosaiiig  aisles^  faU  into  beao^ 
tiftd  per8pectiYe,-^the  toinbs,  the  statues,  the  altar8»  retiring 
into  shadoivy  distance,  more  powerfiilly  touch  the  imagina- 
tion,<-4he  fofiy  dome^  swemng  into  sublbnity  above  our 
heads,  seems  to  esi^and  the  ver^  aouL;  while  the  goMen 
light  that  pours  through  the  painted  f^ass  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  church,  where  the  HoW  Spirit  hovera  in  a 
ft)Od  of  glory -ylike  the  chastened  splendour  of  the  evening 
donds — sheas  its  celestial  radiance  on  every  object. 

It  shone  full  on  the  beautiful  columns  and  pdished 
paqels  of  ancient  marble— ruins  of  Pagan  Temples^  now' 
adormng  the  proudest  fabric  of  ChrLSianity;"-and  the 
splendid  canopy  of  bronze,  the  warHke  spoils  of  tiie  first 
imperial  Master  of  the  World* — now  overshadowing  the 
Tomb  of  the  humble  Apostle  of  Peace* 

•  Augustus,   The  bronze  (takeu  from  tke  Paatheoii;       a  part  cf 
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"Wc  beheld  the  names  of  the  popes  inscribed  on  every 
part  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  celebrating  their  own  "mag- 
nificence,'* with  fond  longings  after  immortality  on  earth; 
their  tombs  reminding  us  oi  their  short  duration  here^  and 
of  their  awfiil  immortality  hereafter.  Surely  these  must 
apeak  more  fcMrdbly  to  their  kearia,  and  to  oui9^  than  erai 
the  herald^  who,  as  the  biasing  flax  vanialiea  away,  proclalnui 
to  the  pontiff,  at  the  moment  of  hia  grealieat  ^saltation, 
Sancte  Pater !    Sic  traosit  gloria  mund^.' ' 

So  vanishes  the  glory  and  the  pride,  but  not  the  sina  of 
men^"  thought  I,  as  I  gazed  on  the  great  Confessional, 
where,,  on  Holy  Thursday,  the  ^mitenzia  Maggioref^  aitSy 
aemed  with  the  delegated  pcrwers  of  the  Pope,  to  pardon 
crimes  that  no  other  priest  can  absolve.  How  often,  through 
that  grate,  have  been  uttered  talea  of  unimadned  woa  and 
erimey  foul  deeda  without  a  name^  and  the  hvw  and  aecreb 
whispers  of  a  murderer's  guilt ! 

Confessionals  in  every  Jiving  language  stand  in  St.  Peter's* 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Trench,  English,  Germans,  Hunga> 
nans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  here  find  a 
ghosdy  counscUos  ready  to  hmr  and  abeobre  in  their  native 
tongue. 

At  stated  times  the  confessora  attend  in  the  confessionala^ 
This  morning,  being  Eiiday,  they  were  sittiiyg  in  readiness. 
Spme  of  tihoee  who  were  nnempbyed,  were  reading.  All 
had  long  wands,  like  fishing-rods,'  stic^g  out  of  the  box* 
The  people  paasiDg  kneel  £»wn  opposite  the  confeesor,  who 
f^cmches  their  heiMl  with  his  wand,  which  possesses  the 
virtue  of  commnnioating  some  sort  of  spiritual  benefit  to 
their  souls.  The  other  day  I  was  much  amused  to  see,  in  a 
church  into  which  we  entered  by  accident,  a  fiit  old  fiiar 
sitting  in  his  confession  box,  fiiat  aueep,  while  a  woman  waa 
pouring  through  tiie  grate,  into  lus  unconscious  ear,  the 
catalogue  of  iSr  sins.  As  the  confessor  and  the  confessant 
do  not  aee  each  other,  I  should  suppose  this  accident  mig]^t 
sometimes  occur,  especially  if  the  conftssion  be  somewhat 
prolix. 

For  one  man  that  I  see  at  confession  in  the  churches, 

•  He  is.  always  a  Cardinal,  and  sits  to  receive  confessions  on  the 
Tharsdaj  and  Friday  of  Fassioit-week^  at  SU  PeUr'aaod  Santa  MariS: 
Maggiore  altanatdj. 
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there  are  at  least  fifty  women.  Whether  it  be  that  men 
Lave  fewer  siiin,  or  women  more  penitence ;  or  that  it  is 
more  repugnant  to  the  pride  of  man  to  avow  them  to  man, 
or  that  women  have  mori'  time  to  think  about  them  (though 
ibr  that  matter,  as  far  as  1  see,  both  sexes  are  ecjuaUy  idle 
here),  I  cannot  determine.  But  so  it  is.  However,  the 
men  do  conf't  ss.  They  must.  If  every  true-bom  Italian, 
man,  woman,  and  chUd,  withm  the  Pope's  dominions,  does 
not  confess  aiid  receive  the  communion  at  least  once  a-year, 
before  Easter,  his  name  is  posted  np  in  the  parish  church; 
if  he  still  refrain,  he  is  exhorted,  entreated,  and  otherwise 
tormented ;  and  if  he  persist  in  his  contumacy,  he  is  excom- 
municated—which is  a  very  good  joke  to  us,  out  none  at  all 
to  an  Italian,  since  it  involves  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  and 
perhaps  of  liberty  and  property.  Even  the  Pope  confesses, 
which  I  don't  understano,  for  they  say  he  is  infallible. 
Then,  if  infallible,  how  can  he  have  any  fadings  to  confess  ? 

Mass  is  never  performed  at  the  Great  Altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
unless  when  the  Pope  aasbts  in  person;  an  event  which 
only  happens  at  three  or  four  hign  festivals  in  the  year: 
Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  St.  Peter's  Day,  and  the 
18th  of  JanuaiT,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  oompl^aon  of  the 
ehurch.  On  aU  other  occasions,  service  is  perfiormed  in  the 
adjoining  chapel  of  the  choir,  about  as  large  as  a  moderate 
sized  church.  Here  there  is  a  fine  organ,  and  the  winging 
at  vespers,  especially  on  the  Sundays  during  Lent  and 
Advent,  is  sometimes  beautiful ;  but  there  is  no  organ  in 
the  Gfareat  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  nor  is  there  ever  any  in- 
strumental music  during;  service,  when  the  Pope  is  presmt. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  great  nave  of  St.  Peter's  are 
marked  the  lengths  of  the  principal  churches  in  the  world, 
from  which  it  appears  that  arfcer  St.  Peter's  comes  St.  Paul's 
at  London,  then  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  then  the  Cathedral 
at  Milan,  snd  lastly,  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople.* 

•  The  foi lowing  are  the  lengths : — 

St.  Peter's  itself  is  609  Englidh  feet  in  length. 

&L  l-aul's  ill  London,  500       ditto  ditto. 

Koire  Dame  at  Paris,  484       ditto  ditto. 

The  Cathedral  at  Milan,  8S0       ditto  ditto. 

Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  256       ditto  ditto. 

Tba  neasuemeat  Is  anifoimly  the  interior  lengtlb  It  Is  staled  ea 
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aU  these,  and  aU  other  churcnes,  not 
more  in  ]nafi;nitaae  than  in  magnifteenoe.  Description  can 
ecukjej  no  idea  to  you  of  the  prodigaHtv,  jet  chaste  beauly, 
of  its  ridi  and  Taried  deooxraons.  Tne  treasures  and  the 
tasto  of  the  world  seem  to  have  been  exhausted  in  its  em* 
belUshment.  I  sair  but  one  blot.  The  great  pilasters  of 
the  principal  nsre  axe  not  of  nuffble,  Imt  mere  painted 
Imitations ;  and  this,  in  a  countcj  where  ever^r  little  com^ 
mon-place  church  lus  its  yeiy  walls  lined  with  marbles, 
excites  as  much  astonishment  as  regret.  This  alone  is 
mean,  where  all  else  is  noble. 

But  howerer  great,  unusual,  or  amazins  may  be  the  in* 
animate  objects  which  surround  us,  we  sel£>m  fail,  in  every 
place,  to  notice  the  human  beings  who  may  happen  to  be 
near  us ;  and  not  all  the  magnifMsenoe,  nor  sll  the  noTdfy,  of 
Bt.  Peter's  long  prerented  me  from  remarldnj^  the  Yarious 
parties  that  were  scattered  oyer  this  immense  mbric. 

A  group  of  peasants,  in  grotesque  and  highly  picturesque 
costumes,  were  flocking  round  the  bronze  statue  of  Bt. 
Peter,  to  give  it  tiie  pious  salutation  thqr  had  wandmd 
from  their  distant  mountain  homes  to  bestow.  Amongst 
them  a  young  mother,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  was  com* 
polling  an  unwilling  and  blubbermg  urchin,  of  five  years 
old,  to  press  his  lips  to  the  cold  and  uninvitinff  toe :  while 
the  anxms  malemal  soHeitude  painted  on  her  brown  ruddj 
countenance,  spoke  her  deep  sense  of  its  importance  to  his 
eternal  welfiire,  and  her  horror  and  affinght  A  his  ill-boding 
stubbornness. 

Bound  the  distant  confessionals,  female  penitents,  doiihed 
in  black,  and  deeply  veiled,  were  kneeling,  whispering 
through  the  grate  into  the  ear  of  tiieir  ghostly  father,  that 
tale  of  human  guilt  and  misery  no  other  mortol  ear  mi<^lit 
hear.  Their  mces  were  concealed,  but  their  figure  and 
attitude  seemed  to  express  deep  humiliation,  grie^  and  com- 
punction. The  countenances  of  the  confessors  were  various. 
Some,  fat,  lethargic,  and  indifferent,  expressed — and  seemed 
capable  of  expressing — ^nothing.  Others  seemed  to  wear 
the  air  of  attention,  surprise,  admonition,  weariness,  or  im- 

the  pavement  in  Boman  palms,  which  I  thought  would  be  nnintelligible« 
•nd  I  have  therefbie  rednoed  U,  1  belim  with  tolerable  eometiMai^ 
iato&igUahliBet 
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pafaenee;  Imt  in  obo  cmhr  oonU  1  ianMie  Ae  ten^mesB  of 
ecmonamoikf  and'  of  genw,  yet  impressivei  lebuke.  It  waa 
an  (Md  DomiiuM  moidc,  whose  oowl  thrown  hmk,  displayed 
a  piUid  cbedk,  deqdj  suoiked  with  the  lises  of  piety  and 
resignation,  and  in  whose  nild  eye,  feuded  by  a  lew  thin 

Say  hain,  Amb  tiie  habitual  km&ess  of  Ohrisilaan  diarity. 
e  eeemed,  in  tiie  beautiful  language  oi  fiermturey  man 
of  BOirowB,  and  ao^painted  with  grief,'*  hiuB]&  and  patient^ 
vet  tolmiant  o£  hwnan  &aSLty,  as  they  |eneraUy  m  in  the 
highest  de^pee  who  the  kast  need  toleration  fix>m  others* 

In  strikmg  contrast  to  this  Tenerable  old  monk,  was  a 
eaidinal,  whose  lobe  of  state  was  eanied  by  faisr  train-bearer, 
and  whose  steps  were  li^hiwed  by  an  hnmense  retinue  of 
serrants.  He  was  going  ronnd  to  all  the  altars  in  saceea- 
non,  md  hnecAmg  belbse  them,  to  ofier  up  his  pompons 
prayers.  The  servants,  dressed  in  snmptuons  Hvenes,  were 
on  their  knees  behind ;  but  some  of  them,  growing  tired  of 
•the  length  of  his  doYOtioDB,  ^vpere  sl  this  posture  making 
gEunaces  at  eadi  other,  aotd  matting  jolua,  ieUovoee:  and 
one  or  two  of  them  in  the  rear  had  got  up  again, — whoi  the 
cardinal's  eye  gbnoed  round,  and  down  iaiey  plumped,  more 
deep  in  apparent  prayer  than  ever. 

Near  this  princely  priest,  as  near  as  the^  could  get,  were 
some  wretched  disoMed  cripples,  corered  with  rags  and  filth, 
and  cxawUne^  on  their  hands  and  knees  ov^  the  marble 
pavement  oftlns  superb  edifice,  vainlY  demimding  diarity  in 
the  most  abject  terms  of  smsery  and'  st^plication.  Ooe  of 
these  unfortunate  wretches,  finding  his  petitions  disr^orded, 
at  last,  at  a  distance  and  in  silence,  began  to  woral^  the 
same  idirine,  as  if  to  implore  from  heaven  that  mercy  which 
man  had  denied.  Yet,  wide  as  was  the  diSbrence  between 
the  earlhlY  condition  of  that  poor  diseased  wretch  and  tiiat 
proud  cardinid,  in  the  sight  cf  the  God  before  whom  they 
both  knelt  they  were  e^ual ;  their  souls  were  of  equal  price ; 
they  were  the  equal  hems  of  immortality;  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, or  eternal  miseiy. 

How  diffiarest  were  the  motms  that  assemhled  so  many 
human  beings  in  the  same  placet  Some  were  here  from 
cnrioatyylike  ourselres;  others  from  pietjr,]ike  Ihe  peasants; 
from  penitence,  Bke  the  confessants;  from  hypocrisy,  like 
the  cardinal;  from  want^  like  the  beggars;  from  neeeisssty, 
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iike  tlie  servants ;  from  duty,  like  the  priests  ;  or  from  idle- 
ness, like  the  numbtirci  ui"  vacant-looking  loiterers  who  were 
Btroliiiig  about. 

Some  pilgrims,  too,  were  among  tlio  supplicants  of  tlie 
manifold  sslirmes,  and  it  would  be  a  curious  task  to  analyse 
the  motives  that  led  them  hither.  They  were  chiefly  young 
strong  men,  apparently  from  the  lovsw  classes  of  society, 
whose  appearance  certainly  did  not  diuote  that  they  had 
snffered  much  from  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  way. 
Like  Peter  Pindar's  pilgrim,  they  seemed  to  have  "taken 
the  liberty  to  boil  their  peas.**  At  their  time  of  Hfe,  too, 
the  sight  of  new  countnes,  and  the  adventures  of  a  long 
journey,  might  be  supposed  to  afford  some  matter  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim  facilities  for  executing  it, 
and  a  certain  cliaracter  and  respectability  by  no  means  in- 
convenient. Added  to  which,  the  secret  flattery  of  the 
human  heart  would  no  doubt  persuade  them  that  they  were 
performing  a  pious  action,  at  once  deserving  of  praise,  grati- 
tying  their  inclinations,  and  benefiting  then-  tsouls. 

Some  of  them  were  very  fine-looking  men.    Their  large 
black  eyes,  and  expresrive  countenances,  overshadowed  by 
•  their  broad-brimmed  hats ;  their  oil-skin  tippets,  cockle- 
shells, scrip,  rosaries,  and  stafi*,  had  to  us  a  novelty  that  was 

Eoetical  as  well  as  picturesque.    Some  of  them  had  como 
'om  the  mountains  of  Spain,  and  seemed  resolved  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  mdulgeuees  to  serve  them  iho  rest  of  their  Hves. 

"  Plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  sins,"  are  Uberally 
oflercd  here  on  very  easy  terms.  I  was  at  first  rather 
startled  with  the  prodigal  manner  in  which  that  full  pardon 
of  all  transgressions,  which  the  Grospel  promises  only  as  the 
reward  of  sincere  repentance  and  amendment,  was  bestowed 
at  £ome,  in  consideration  of  rfpcatmg  certain  prayers 
before  the  shrine  of  certain  saiiits,  or  paying  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  certain  priests. 

T  was  surprised  to  find  scarcely  a  cKlut'Ii  in  Home  that 
did  not  hold  up  at  the  door  tiie  tempting  inscription  of 
Tndidgenzia  I  hmaria.'*^  T^'o  liundred  days*  indul'^^ence  I 
thought  a  gi'eat  reward  for  every  kiss  bestowed  upon  the 
great  black  cross  in  the  ^losseum ;  but  that  is  nothing  to 
the  indalgences  for  ivn,  ^'cmty,  and  even  ihu'ty  thousand 

^  ears,  that  may  be  bought^  at      exorbitant  rate,  in  many 
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of  the  churches  ;*  so  that  it  is  amaring  what  a  vast  ^uaatily 
of  treasure  majr  be  amassed  in  the  other  world  with  very 
little  industry' m  this,  by  those  who  are  avaricious  of  this 
spiritual  wealth,  into  wmch,  indeed,  the  dross  or  riches  of 
tma  world  may  be  co&yerted,  with  the  happieet  &Gili1j 
Imaginable. 

*  You  may  buy  as  many  masses  as  will  free  your  soul  from  purgatory 
for  29,000  years,  at  the  church  of  St.  John  Latetan,  on  the  festa  of  that 
nint ;  at  Stata  Bibiuis^  on  All  Sonlsf  Day,  for  7000  yean ;  at  a  ehnrek 
near  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  another  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  the 

names  of  both  of  Trhlch  I  have  unlnckily  forgotten,  for  10.000,  and  for 
3000  years,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  particu- 
larize— for  the  greater  part  of  the  priucipal  churches  in  Rome  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  spiritual  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  same  commodity. 

Thb  iodiilgeiiee  taej  hold  <mt  ma,  peihaps,  at  first  eonfiiied  to  exemp- 
tion from  fasts,  and  other  oidfaianees  of  the  church,  or  exemption  from 
the  ecclesiastical  penances  imposed  in  atonement  for  sins.  But  they 
^^oon  extended  to  liberation  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  a  stated 
period;  so  that  those  who,  dnring  their  lives,  buy  or  earo  indu1gt;ncea 
for  100,000  yean«i,  Tvill  have  credit  for  it  in  the  next  world,  and  be 
releued  from  its  pur;fying  hres  to  nraeh  the  sooner.  The  priests  say  it 
is  the  pains  of  purgatary  only,  not  the  pains  of  hell,  that  can  be  tlma 
commuted  by  fines.  And  yet,  if  the  pains  of  hell  be  not  merited  for 
such  offences  the  records  of  the  Koman  Chancery  prove  to  be  com- 
mutable  for  money,  1  know  not  how  men  conld  incur  them.  Murder, 
fratricide,  parricide,  incest,  and  every  crime  that  can  diijgnice  our  nature, 
hm  their  stated  price,  upon  toe  payment  of  iribm  their  oomiaiik 
(don  is  not  only  peidoned,  Imt  pfonoiin<^d  compatible  with  holding  hobr 
orders.  In  proof  of  this  monstrous  fact,  I  shall  pollute  my  pages  with 
a  few  extracts  from  these  foul  laws,  or  records  of  licensed  profligacy. 
For  instance,  *'  He  who  has  been  gTjilty  of  incest  with  his  moUier,  sister, 
or  other  relation,  either  in  consanguinity  or  affinity,  is  rated  at  five  gros." 

The  nbeolntiim  of  him  who  has  mnrdered  his  fitther,  mother,  sister,  or 
wife,  from  fire  to  seren  gros."     The  absolution  and  pardim  i^oU  aef» 

fornication  committed  by  any  of  the  clergy,  in  what  manner  soerer, 
whether  it  be  with  a  nun,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a  nunnery',  or 
with  his  relations  in  consangviinity  or  affinity,  or  with  big  god-daughter,  or 
any  woman  whatsoever ;  and  whether  also  the  said  absolution  be  given 
in  the  name  of  the  di^gyman  himself  alone,  or  of  him  jointly  with  Ms 
adaltrev;  fo^eliber  wtiA  a  diapeiuatkm  to  enaUe  Am  to  iaht  and  KM 
holly  orders  and  ecdesia^ical  benefices,  with  a  claose  also  of  inhibition 
— costs  thirtyHsix  toumois,  nine  duoata."  '*  The  absolution  of  him  vrho 
keeps  a  concubine,  with  a  dispensation  to  f.ake  and  hold  his  orders  and 
benefices — costs  twenty-one  toumois,  five  ducats,  and  six  carlins," 

"A  mm  having  committed  fornication  seyeral  times,  within  and  without 
the  bounds  of  the  nmmeiy,  shall  he  ahaolTod^  and  enabled  to  hold  all  the 
dignitiea  of  her  Older,  even  that  ef  ahheiii  by  pacing  thirtj-dx  toomoii^ 
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We  are  told  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  into 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  Htum  a  rich  man  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;"  but,  at  Borne  at  least,  it  would  seem  to  be  diffi- 
cult, nay,  impossible,  to  keep  a  rich  man  out. 

The  Keys  g[  that  kingdom,  we  are  told,  were  giyen  to  St.. 
«  Peter,  and  are,  held  by  the  Pope;  and  he  opens,  the  door 
freely  to  those  who  pay  the  porter. 

The  poor,  indeed,  have  but  a  bad  chance  of  admittance^ 
for  their  souls  depend  upon  the  collections  of  the  good  friars 
and  penitents,  that  go  about  industriously  begging,  **J?er  le 
Anime  Sante  in  Fvrgatorio  and  even  this  slender  redeem- 
ing fund  is  shared  with  tliem  by  the  rich*  However,  it  is  « 
not  always  the  wealthy  alone  that  are  saved;  for,  besides 
the  pilgrimages  and  visitation  of  altars,  &c.,  that  are 
open  to  the  industry  of  all,  those  who  have  interest  with  the 
Fope  may  obtain  an  absolution  in  full  from  his  Holiness  for  all 
the  sins  they  ever  hare  eommitted,  or  may  choose  to  eommit. 

St.  Peter's — in  common  with  the  other  three  great  Basi- 
licse  of  Eome,  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and 
St.  Paolo  fuori  le  Jl/wrdr— possesses  the  privilege  of  the 
Porta  Semta^  or  holy  door,  by  which,  during  the  holy  year, 
all  may  come  in,  but  none  may  come  out.  It  is  Jitmllj 
"  that  bourn  through  which  no  traveller  returns.** 

These  holy  years  and  holy  doors  were  originally  invented  . 
by  Boni£su)e  YIII.,  at  the  termination  of  the]  thirteenth 
century,  who  proclaimed  a  jubilee  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  with  ^^plemny  indulgence  and  remission  ofsim*^  to  all 
who,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  should  visit  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  Christianity  at  Borne ;  and  com> 
manded  this  festival  to  be  held  for  evermore  at  tlie  expira- 
tion of  every  centmy— *in  avowed  imitation  of  the  secular 

nine  ducats/'  Many  mm  isstanecB  mfg^t  be  adduced,  and  niaj  be 
fim&d  in  Bayle  s  Dictionaiy,  art  **  Banek,  Lanrenoe    or  in  Laurence 

Banck's  Taxa  S.  CanceUan'os  Homance,  from  which  the  above  is  copied 
verbatim.  The  book  was  published  by  authority  at  iiome,  Venice^ 
Cologne,  and  Paris,  and  the  editions  of  all  these  places  are  still  extant, 
tJiough  they  are  now  becoming  rare,  for  it  was  prohibited,  and  its  future 
irablication  atopped,  immedii^Iy  after  tbe  Ptoteatanta  assigned  it  aa  a 
reason  for  rejecting  the  Council  of  Trent  Ita  anthentieliy  ia  indiaput- 
able.    The  latest  edition  ia  of  Paris,  1625. 

*  I  have  seen  one  of  these  edifying  documents,  issued  by  the  present 
Pope  [Pius  VII.]  to  a  friend  of  mine.  It  was  most  uaequirocally  worded,  ' 
but  I  was  not  periiiitted  to  take  a  copy. 
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games  of  the  Bomans.*  But  it  was  found  so  lucralire  to 
the  11  ol}'  See,  from  the  heaps  of  gold  the  piety  of  wealthy 
pilgrmis  poured  on  the  altars,  and  so  edifying  to  Christen- 
dom, that,  instead  of  one,  the  number  was  graduaUy  multi- 
plied to  four  jubilees,  or  holy  years,  in  every  age. 

Thus,  after  the  holy  doors  nave  been  walled  up,  rind  tho 
brazen  cross  upon  tkem  devoutly  pressed  by  11h^  lips,  and 
rubbed  by  the  loreheads  and  chins  of  the  pious,  for  iive-and- 
twenty  years,  they  are  thrown  open,  and  the  Pope,  followed 
by  every  good  Christiaii,  walks  into  the  four  churches 
through  them,  but  always  walks  out  by  some  door  not  holy. 

The  8<»?amble  amcmg  the  devout  for  the  bits  of  brick  and 
mortMr,  wbiQ  ^e  walls  of  these  holy  deo!i»«»thiowBk  dam, 
I  am  amred,  is  truly  edifyiagf* 

We  risiled  the  Sacristy,— or  rather^  the  three  Sacristiee 
of  St.  Peter's — ^but  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  made 
to  undergo  the  deettiption  of  them  thae&m^  X  will  only 
eaj  tiiftt  uieur  i^MciousliaUB^  and  noble  oorridors  and  ga^ 
xiee  of  commtmicatioii,  cerre^Mnd  m  magnitude  and  jq^kii* 
dour  of  deooEaition,  with  the  dmrck  itself  This  ^reaik 
building  waa  erected  by  the  late  Pope  (Pius  YI.)  witb  a 
mayifieence  woxtiqr  of-  hk  eprnt;  but  its  sicb^eotuBO  cafei> 
ment  no  pndse. 

We  had  vpent  the  whole  morniiig  in  the  drafdi,  nd, 
indeed)  on  a  winter'^  daj«  B^fcer'a  is  a  delightful  prome- 
nadOr  Its  temperatee  seems,  like  thet  bappy  inlands,  to 
expmenee  no  diange.  In  the  coldeefc  wewier,  it  is  like 
summer  to  your  feetings,  and  in  themoBio]^TeeaiTe-bealto. 
it  strikes  you  witb  the  &lif;btlnl  stnaaAien  of 'oold*-4hmiiy 
not  to  be  ^stamated  but  m  a  dimate  stidi  as  this.  The 
ngpuni  of  oold>  may  be  easiLy  ameUomted  by  artificiai 
waimtii,  but  neither  natuxe  nor  inraition  has  fornishad  na 
with  any  means  of  producing  artificial  ooldi  to  mitigate  ilva 
miaeEiea  of  eoDSOtttng  heat; 

Ve  bad  inteaded^aseending  to  the.  top  of  Bf.  Petet^  to- 
da^y  but  it*  waa  now  too  late  to  see  the  Tiewto  advantage, 
and  we  were  t^  much  weasied  to  enjoy  it. 

fllmdy  mentkmed^  (vide  Lettif  ZXY.,)  VM  mand  t»  Apotio  tmA 

Diana,  for  the  tMj  of  the  emfkn,  tad  were  celebrftted  with  the  most 
aftonighinc^  pornp  and  spltaJftni^  jpaatf aUjrat tha<ad*of a lamAwri^^ 

a  hundred  md.  tea  yeaxa* 
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LETTEE  XLTTI. 
AflcuT  TO  xas  Top  ov  St.  Pbzbb^b. 

You  will  stare  wlien  I  tell  you  t\n\i  a  broad  paved,  road 
leads        to  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  Church ;  not,  perhaps,  . 
practicable  for  carriae^es,  from  its  AMndinc^  nature,  but  {sO 
excellent  a  bndle-road  that  there  is  a  continual  ]);isriage  of 
iiors  mules  upon  it,  which  go  up  ladr^n  with  stones 

and  lime  ;  and  the  asrt  Tit  is  so  c:entle,  and  tlio  road  so  good, 
that  anybody  miL!;lit  ride  up  and  down  with  perfect  safety. 
The  way  is  very  long,  and  acs  1  have  not  vet  quite  recovered 
my  strenf^th,  1  longed  for  a  donkey  to  carry  me  up.  But 
none  was  to  be  liad,  and  I  was  compLdietl  to  widJv,  himenting 
grievously  that  no  other  ass  was  to  be  found  except  myseli"; 
which  wretched  piece  of  wit  i  purposely  repeat,  that  1  may 
deprive  you  of  the  malicious  pleasure  of  saying  it. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  other  ass,  then,  I  reached  the  roof 
at  last,  which  seems  like  a  cjty  in  itself.  Small  liouses,  and 
ranges  of  work-shops  for  the  laboiu-crs  employed  iji  tlie 
nevL-r-endinc:^  repairs  of  the  church,  are  built  here,  and  are 
lost  upon  this  immense  leaden  ])lain,  as  well  as  the  ei!::;hteen 
cupolas  of  the  side  chapels  of  the  church,  which  are  nut  .di^J- 
tinguishable  from  belo^^'. 

Though  only  comparatively  small,  how  diminutive  do  thej 
seem,  compared  to  that  stupendous  dome,  the  triumph  of 
modem  architeeture,  in  which  is  fulfilled  the  proud  boast  of  ? 
Michael  Angelo,  that  he  would  hft  the  vault  of  the  Pan- 
theon, and  hang  it  in  air !  It  is  exactly  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude. Its  beautiful  proportions  and  finished  grandeur, 
towering  into  heaven,  can  here  be  fully  seen.  Erom  below 
they  are  lost,  owing  to  being  thro^vn  back  by  the  length  of 
the  Latin  cross,  and  consequently  sunk  benind  the  mean 
elevation  of  the  front,  so  that  this  noble  dome  is  perhaps 
nowhere  seen  to  so  little  advantage  as  from  thai  point 
is.  which  it  should  appear  to  tli^  most — tiifi  Pi^£«i  of  >^t« 
Peter's, 
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We  rambled  about,  and  rested  ourselves  on  the  marble 
seats  which  are  commodiouslj  placed  upon  the  leads ;  and 
we  might,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  made  manj  grand  and 
sublime  meditatbns;  but  a  ridiculous  idea,  which  unluckily 
entered  some  of  our  heads,  that  the  great  cupola,  with  all 
the  little  ones  about  it,  looked  like  a  hen  with  a  brood  of 
chickens,  completely  put  all  such  ideas  to  flight.  What 
simpletons  must  they  have  been  that  could  £nd  nothing 
better  to  think  of  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  1"  methinks  I 
hear  you  say. 

We  then  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  great  dome  by  a 
succession  of  staircases,  ingeniously  contrived,  and  from 
which  passages  lead  out  both  upon  its  internal  and  external 
galleries. 

One  of  the  former,  like  the  whispering  gallery  of  St. 
Paul*8 — as  if  to  verify  the  proverb  that  walls  have  ears — 
cairies  round  a  sound  inaudible  to  the  nearest  bystander^ 
clear  and  distinct  to  a  listener  on  the  opposite  side  of  ita 
vast  circumference. 

We  began  to  have  some  idea  of  the  immense  height  we 
had  already  gained.  The  mosaic  figures  of  the  saints  and 
apostles,  emblazoned  on  the  vaulted  roof,  were  now  so  near 
as  to  stare  iHK>n  us  in  aU  their  gigantic  proportions,  and 
team  the  highest  gallery  we  looked  down  into  the  fearful 
depth  of  the  church  below,  upon  the  minute  forms  of 
the  hiunan  beings,  who,  like  emmets,  were  creeping  about 
in  it.  * 

How  contemptible  did  they  look  from  hence!  And  is 
that  diminutive  speck — ^that  insignificant  nothing — ^lost  even 
in  the  mightiness  of  that  &bric  himself  has  raised — ^is  that 
he  who  has  called  forth  these  wonderful  creations  of  art,  and 
made  nature  subservient  to  his  will,  to  adorn  it  with  beauty 
and  with  majesty  ?  Is  that  the  being  whose  ambition  would 
embrace  the  imiverse — ^whose  littleness  and  greatness  at 
once  call  forth  contempt  and  admiration?  Strange  com- 
pound of  a  divinity  and  a  brute  I—^alHed  equally  to  the 
worm  and  to  the  godl — made  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels and  yet  but  a  little  raised  above  the  beasts  that 
perish  I— a  ermure  of  clay,  endowed  with  a  heavenlv  soul ! 
"*-a  mortal,  destined  to  immortality  ?  Man  is,  indeed,  "  the 
gloiy,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world!"   But  if  I  begin  to 
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moralize  about  man,  we  sliall  never  get  to  the  top  of  St. 

Peter's. 

In  the  course  of  our  progress,  we  walked  round  the  ( x- 
tema]  cornice  of  tlie  dome,  which  is  so  broad,  that,  thoiig]i 
tliere  is  no  fence  round  its  edge,  three  or  four  persons  might 
v^  iilk  iibrt^ast  witli  perfec't  ssafefcy.  We  were  inlbrmed  tliat  it 
id  hall*  a  inilo  in  circumfereuce,  but  I  would  not  guarantee 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

At  last,  by  flights  of  very  narrow  stairs,  and  long  bending 
passages,  sloping  inwards  to  suit  the  inclination  of  the 
rapidly  narrowing  curve,  we  reached  the  summit  of  that 
astonishing  dome,  to  which  we  had  so  often  looked  with 
admiration  from  below ;  and,  perched  at  a  height  above  the 
flight  of  the  fowls  of  heaven,  we  enjoyed  the  far  extended 
and  interesting  prospect,  over  mouiitain,  flood,  and  plain. 

The  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  encloses  the 
Campagna,  stretching  round  the  blue  horizon  on  three 
sides ;  the  pointed  summits  of  the  loftier  Apennines  behind, 
%^hiell  alone  were  wreathed  \vith  snow — as  if  Winter  had 
enthroned  himself  there,  looking  sullenly  down  on  the  plains 
and  verdant  hills  not  subject  to  his  sway ;  the  Tiber,  in  its 
long  sinuous  windings  through  the  waste— like  a  snake 
coiled  up  in  the  desert,  betrayed  by  its  glistening  surface ; 
far  beyond  it,  the  desolate  spot  where  Ostia  once  stood,  and 
where  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  now 

fleaming  in  the  sunbeams ;  Konie  at  our  feet— her  churches, 
er  palaces,  her  dark  and  distant  ruins ;  the  rich  verdure 
and  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  gardens  of  her  convents,  far 
beneath  us,  contrasting  with  thc^  deep  shade  of  their  mourn- 
ful cypresses ; — such  a  scene  as  thi^ — ^fanned  with  the  pure 
fresh-blowing  gale,  as  mild  and  soft  as  the  breath  of  summer, 
that  delighted  every  sense;  and  canopied  by  that  clear  blue 
sky  of  ethereal  brightness  and  beauty,  that  words  can  never 
paint — ^would  surely  awaken  a  glow  of  admiration,  even  in 
the  coldest  heart ! 

We  enjoyed  it  in  perfect  security,  the  top  of  the  dome 
being  surrounded  by  a  railing,  winch  is  undiscemible  from 
below.  AVe  were  at  the  base  of  the  ball  which  surmounts 
the  dome,  and  forms  its  upper  ornament,  and  certainly  had 
no  wish  to  emulate  the  adventurous  Prench  lady,  recorded 
by  Eustace,  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  it  i  but,  unfortunately 
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for  our  peace,  we  had  in  oiir  party  a  naval  officer,  who  clam- 
bered up  the  aerial-looking  ladder  that  ia  fixed  round  it, 
with  afi  much  ease  as  he  would  liave  run  up  the  shrouds  of 
a  man-of-war,  and,  not  satisfied  with  this  exploit,  contrived, 
by  flomo  extraordinary  ]3rocess,  to  hoist  hunseli'  up  the 
smooth  polished  sides  of  the  metallic  CCOSSi-Ood.  aBtnuiU|' 
seated  himself  upon  its  horizontal  bar ! 

Yor  his  safety  ^vc  entertained  no  fenr^.  TTe  liad  been 
rocked  on  the  ^ddy  mast,  and  cradled  in  tlie  stonn  ;  but  we 
trembled  to  see  his  example  followed  l)y  [ilmost  all  tlie  gen- 
tlemen who  were  with  us;  not  that  there  was  anything 
whatever  to  be  gained  or  seen  by  it,  but  tliat  they  woidd 
not  on  anv  account  be  outdone;  and  then  there  was  the 
future  dear  delight  of  boastini^  that  they  had  stood  on  the 
top  of  the  ball  of  St.  Peter  8 — cheaply  purchased  at  the  risk 
of  breaking  their  neck.  We  were  therefore  doomed  to  see 
these  silly  men,  one  alter  another,  go  up  this  terrible  place; 
climbing  about  half  of  the  way  round  the  lower  convexity  of 
the  ball,  in  a  posture  nearly  horizontal,  with  their  heads 
downwards, — ^mucli  as  a  fly  creeps  along  a  ceiling :  we  ob- 
served the  secret  fear  find  agitation  painted  on  their  counte- 
nances, and  knew  that  a  moment's  giddiness,  a  single  false 
step,  must  precipitate  them  down  a  height  that  it  was  agony 
to  think  of, — but  we  durst  not  speak.  More  lucky  than 
wise,  however,  they  all  descended  in  safet3%  and  we,  resohung 
to  do  sometliing  in  oiu'  turn,  went  up  nito  the  inside  of  the 
ball — an  enterprise  by  no  means  ddhcuit  or  dangerous,  but 
somewhat  tedious,  one  person  only  being  able  to  ascend  at 
once ;  and,  as  our  party  was  rather  numerous,  by  the  time 
the  last  had  got  up,  the  first  was  nearly  baked  to  death  ;  for 
this  great  brazen  globe  was  heated,  by  tlie  powerful  rays  of 
an  Italian  sun,  to  the  temperature  of  an  o\en.  In  this 
delightful  situation,  we  began  "  God  save  the  King,"  in  full 
chorus,  but,  long  before  it  was  concluded,  the  loyalty  of 
most  of  us  had  melted  awaj,  and  we  were  almost  tumblinc^ 
over  each  other's  heads  down  the  nan^ow  ladder— iar  more 
eager  to  get  out  than  we  had  ever  been  to  get  in. 

Although  this  ball  looks  from  below  no  larger  tlian  an 
apple,  it  can  contain  in  tlie  inside  about  eighteen  people, 
and  we  calculated  that  even  more  might  be  packed  in  i&--4£ 
tbejr  did  not  su^Toeate* 
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It  is  impossible  to  form  mj  ideft  of  the  immemity  of 
St.  Peter's,  without  going  to  the  top. 

The  long  innding  paTM.  road  that  ascends  to  the  leads,  as 
if  to  the  summit  of  a  nioimtain;  the  amazuig  extent  of 
roof;  the  vast  scale  on  which  ererything  is  constructed; 
the  endless  height  to  which  yoa  ftfterwards  cUmb,  by  staii^ 
cases  and  asceu(iing  passages,  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  from 
which,  as  if  from  heaven,  yoU  look  down  on  the  earth, 
scarcely  able  to  discern  the  hnmaa  beings  upon  its  Bur&ce ; 
all  this,  indeed,  mar  ghre  you  some  idM^oi  its  stupendous 
ybfi^  whidiy  from  below,  you  can  nem  eo]ioeE7e,->-«iia  which, 
I  asmf  snre,  my  desenptiaa  will  110m  make  you  untestaud/ 


Js 
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LEITEE  XLIY. 
Sahi^  Maria  Mac^ioiub. — S.  Paolo. 

The  Basilica  t\  hit  h  hoi  da  the  tliird  rank  in  Eome,  is  that 
of  Sauta  ^iaria  Maggiore.  It  stands  on  the  highest  of  the 
two  summits  of  the  E^<quiline  Hill,*  and  i?^  belieyed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple  and  Grrove  of  Juno 
Lucma,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  derived  its  orifj^in 
from  a  black-and-white  mosaic  paveiiient,  which  was  found 
at  an  ineonsiderablr'  depth  below  the  pavt  inc^nt  of  the  church, 
during  Home  alterations  made  in  it  in  the  time  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  and  was  attributed  to  that  temple. 

In  the  fourth  century,  an  old  pope  was  instructed  in  the 
proper  situation  for  this  church,  by  a  miraculous  shower  of 
snow  that  fell  in  the  middle  of  summer,  exactly  covpntif^  tlie 
spot.  I  suppose  his  Holiness  must  have  correctly  imitated, 
in  the  huiidiug,  every  dent  and  curvature  of  the  pnow;  for 
nothing  else  can  account  for  the  eccentricity  of  its  external 
shape.  It  would  puzzle  an  able  geometrician  to  define  to 
what  figure  it  belonged.  It  can  only  be  described  by 
negatives.  It  is  not  long,  nor  square,  nor  round,  nor  oval, 
nor  octagonal,  nor  yet  triangular — though  it  approaches 
the  nearest  to  that  of  anything.  Nobody  could  suspect  it 
of  being  a  church,  but  for  the  deformity  of  an  old  brick 
belfry,  which  sticks  up  in  a  singularly  awkward  position 
from  the  roof.  It  Imn  more  faces  than  Janns,  and  they 
resemble  each  other  in  nothing];  but  their  ugliness.  In  the 
advance  of  one  of  the^se  stands  the  solitary  marble  column 
.  bronght  from  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  erected  by  a  pious 
pope  on  a  disproportioned  pedestal.  The  other  front  boasts 
one  of  the  Egyptian  Obelises  that  stood  before  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus. 

The  inside  of  the  church  owes  all  its  beauty  to  its  ancient 

*  It  is  called  L'Oppio :  the  other,  oocnplcd  hj  tbfl  Ghudi  of  8S 
Jfartino  e  Sj^lratro,  Is  called  Jl  OUpio. 
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Ionic  columns,  hicli  arc  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  tlie 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina.  Tne  roof  of  tlie  naye  is  tawdry, 
flat,  and  low.  The  graceful  line  of  the  colonnade  is  broken 
by  arches,  that  open  into  lateral  chapels  of  rival  magnificence. 
The  least  dazzling  is  that  of  Sixtus  Y. ;  but  then  it  contains 
a  tomb,  in  which  lies  the  body  of  that  pontiff,  miraculoiiflly 
unchanged  by  death,  and  working  great  and  unoeMuig 
miracles.   So,  at  least,  I  was  informed. 

The  splendour  of  the  opposite  Borghese  Chapel  so  &r 
surpasses  mj^  feeble  powers  of  descnptioii,  that  I  shall  leave 
it  all  to  your  ima^inaii0ii— to  which  you  may  give  abundaace 
of  latitude,  for  it  can  scarcely  surpass  the  i^ility.  It  can- 
tains  <me  of  St.  Luke's  precious  peEformaiices,  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  yi]!|m;  but  those  who,  like  me,  have  beea 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  many  of  that  Evangelist's  works, 
will  probably  prefer  the  paintings  of  Guido,  the  (Mody  ones 
worth  seeing  in  the  whole  church,  though  even  they  wHl  not 
particularly  reward  the  obserrer. 

Poor  Oigoli  went  mad,  in  consequence  of  Paul  Y.'s  refusal 
to  allow  him  to  obliterate  his  paintings  on  the  dome  of  this 
church,  which  be  ardently  desired,  in  order  that  he  might 
endeayourto  esecute  something  more  worthy  of  his  genius. 

You  may  be  sensible  of  the  obligations  you  owe  me  for 
my  moderation,  in  respect  to  this  church,  when  I  tell  you 
thiat  a  deBcription  of  it  has  been  published  in  a  large  K>lio 
volume !  I  had  nearly  lefb  it^  without  teUing  you  that  it 
contains  the  real  cradle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  as  the  Oustode 
reluctantly  confessed,  half  of  the  real  cradle  only. 

The  fourth  great  Basilica  of  Eome,  San  Paolo  Jvari  le 
Jftfiifi^  is  about  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  to  which  it  now  gives 
its  name — anclentiy  the  Forta  Ostiemif,  Before  we  came 
to  it  we  passed,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  an  old  bastion  built 
by  one  of  the  popes,  which  a  gentleman,  who  happened  to 
be  with  us  (a  great  connoisseur),  mistaking  for  a  Eoman 
ruin,  favoured  us  with  a  learned  dissertation  upon,  and  even 
praised  this  piece  of  antiquity  at  the  expense  ox  tiie  buildings 
of  modem  days  I 

We  passed,  on  our  right,  the  verdant,  but  unnatural-look- 
ing height  of  Monte  Testaccio,  which,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  is  reallv  entirely  formed  of  broken  fragments  of 
earthenware,  the  xefuse  of  andent  neighbouring  potteries; 
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80  that  tliig  feature  of  nature  is  mncli  more  modem  than 
n^any  of  the  ruins  around  it.  From  its  loose  and  porous 
composition,  it  acts,  m  if  formed  by  Wedgwood,  for  a  greai; 
wine-cooler,  :ind  serves  as  the  ceilar  of  all  Rome.  The 
rine-merchants  have  excavated  vaults  in  it  to  keep  theii* 
etorcfj  cool,  and  every  morning  a  quantity  auMcient  ^ior  tke 
daily  demand  is  brought  into  the  city. 

Leaving  the  grey  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  and  the 
Protestant  buiying-ground  on  our  right,  we  drove  through 
the  Porta  San  Paolo,  from  whence  it  is  said  a  covered  portioo 
formerly  extended  to  the  Basilica;*  but  no  trace  of  it  now 
remains,  and  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  ruined  tombs — 
monuments  of  man's  vain  longings  after  immortaHty;  or 
paltry  chapek  and  crucifixes  that  record  miracles  bj  the 
wayside — ^memorials  of  his  abject  superstition. 

We  crossed  the  classic  Almo,  flowing  down  to  finisli  its 
"brief  course"  in  the  Tiber,  and  soon  after  stopped  at  the 
old  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  originally  built  by  Con- 
stantine  above  the  tomb  of  that  martyred  apostle,  was 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  built  by  Honoring,  was  restored  by 
St.  Leo  atter  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  was  subse- 
quently repaired,  enlarged,  and  beautified  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  pious  pontiffs,  whose  success,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
been  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their  industry;  for, 
amonsfst  all  the  ugly  churches  of  Rome,  this  is  remarkable 
for  Its  surpassing  ugliness.  In  vain  have  they  adorned  its 
exterior  with  huge  mosaic  saints,  or  stuck  upon  its  front 
the  excrescence  of  a  portico,  or  given  to  its  entrance  costly 
gates  of  bronze,  brought  from  Constantinoplej — on  wliieh 
the  figure  of  their  donor,  a  Homan  consul  of  the  eleventh 
century,  appear:^  kneeHng  before  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  in  vain  have  they  exhausted  all  their  art,  and  all 
their  wealth,— the  hopeless  meanness  of  the  SecoU  Bassi 
still  clings  inseparably  to  it;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
instances,  that  the  most  splendid  materials  and  omainents 
are  insulhcient  to  produce  architectural  beauty^  unless  com- 
bined by  the  hand  of  taste. 

Perhaps  no  edifice  in  the  world  can  vie  with  this  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  majestic  columns  which  adorn  its 
interior.  A  hundred  and  twenty  pillars,  of  the  rarest  marble 

*  Ftocopius  de  BelL  Qot. 
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nad  gramte,  tiie  spoils  of  tlie  ancient  world,  at  once  burst 
upon  your  view, — ^and  yet  it  is  like  an  bid  baxn.  You  raise 
your  eyes  &oni  tbo  'Gveciaa  beauly  of  the  long  oakmnadea 
tbat  divide  its  fine  receding  aisles,  and  beliold  a  rsoge  of 
black  ivmiMaten  rafters,  tbrough  wbich,  far  above,  appears 
the  inside  of  the  bare  tiled  roof;  lisr  be  it  known  to  you, 
that  this  hideous  old  eburoh,  to  adorn  which  some  of  the 
noblest  edifices  <jf  antiquity  have  been  levelled  with  the 
dusty  never  had  a  ceiling !  Nor  has  it  quite  half  a  payemeut; 
and  that  half  is  composed  of  marble  inscriptiana  imdcen  to 
pSeces!  Sut  the  cokunns^the  beautiful  columns — we  turn 
our  eyes  to  with  sonw !  Instead  of  their  fine  Corinthian 
entaUtttuie,  a  huge  weight  of  dead  bare  waU,  scooped  out 
into  mean  litlfe  arches,  barbaroudjrerts  upon  their  polished 
tAuf^a.  The  portraits  of  togotten  popes,  mouldering  on 
tiie  mildewed  walls — the  gaunt  figures  of  the  old  grim 
aabitB^in  baa^bamis  mosaic,  above  the  altars — all  else  in  such 
strange  cantrast  with  the  majesty  of  these  matchless  columns, 
that  one  cannot  but  widi  to  knock  down  the  horrible  old  . 
&bric  in  which  they  sve-ehrondedyiaid  reetoie  them  to  light 
and  beauty. 

Twenty-four  of  these  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
of  Fa/oonezzetto  marble,  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
formed  out  of  a  single  block,  with  bases  and  capitals  of 
Parian  marble,  it  is  said,  were  taken  from  the  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  and  are  indisputably  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Two  columns  of  Saline  marble,  (white,  semi-trana- 
parent,  and  crystaUized,)  fifty  feet  in  height ;  and  various 
columns  of  Oipollino,  of  Parian  marble,  and  of  Oriental 
prauite,  attract  the  eye  on  all  sides  with  their  rarity  and 
beauty.* 

The  entrance  to  this  church  is  at  the  upper  end,  a  con- 
trivance happily  adapted  to  destroy  the  d&et  of  the  long 
colonnade.  xVom  the  lower  end  we  were  taken  into  the 
cloister  of  the  convent,  which  is  in  the  true  taste  of  the  bar- 
barous ages.  The  lay  brother  who  introduced  lis,  with  much 
affected  mystery,  took  infinite  pains  to  make  us  hold  our 
tongues,  dedanng  it  to  be  agamst  the -rules  for  females  to 

*  Since  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  were  published,  the  magnifi- 
cent marble  coluroni^  entombed  in  this  old  chuicb,  have  been,  with 
the  edifice,  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
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enter,  and  pretending  to  tremble  lest  the  monks  sKould 
overiiear  us.  He  said  there  were  thirty-one  Benedictines  in 
the  convent,  but  that  in  summer  the  malaria  obhged  them 
to  desert  it. 

Above  a  mile  further  from  Home,  on  the  same  road,  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Paolo  alle  ire  Fontane^  built  on  the  spot  of  the 
apostle's  martyrdom,  and  above  the  three  fountains  which 
miraculously  spouted  forth  at  the  three  rebounds  which  his 
head  made  after  being  struck  off,  and  which  miraculously 
continue  to  flow  to  this  day,  for  the  satisfaclion  of  tho 
sceptical.    Not  being  one  of  the  number,  I  have  passed  the 
spot  several  times  ^^'it}lout  stopping  to  look  at  them.  I 
anall  therefore  only  observe,  that  it  would  perhaps  have  lieeii 
&  more  beneficial  miracle,  if  the  apostle's  head  had  dried  up 
the  ground,  instead  of  making  it  more  watery,  in  a  spot 
will  eh,  from  its  extreme  marshiness  and  immediate  vicinity 
to  the  fiat  oozy  bed  of  the  Tiber,  is  so  unhealthy  aa  to  be 
now  a  desert. 

We  were  also  Bho^vn  a  spot  where  Vy'e  were  assured  ten 
thousand  Christian  miirtyrs  A\  ere  beheaded  in  one  day  ,  and 
passed  a  church,  where  indulgences  £or  tea  thousand  years 
may  be  purchaaed  in  one  moment. 
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LETTEE  XLY. 
Basiligue  ii^AJSTA,  Cbogs  xm  Sast  LoBJE^srzo* 

The  Churcli  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gierusalemme  stands  on. 
the  lonely  expanse  of  the  EsqniliDe  Hill,  close  by  the  walls 
of  Kome,  and  near  the  ruined  arches  of  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct.  Tt  is  one  of  the  seven  Basilicas  of  Eome,  and 
was  built  by  tSanta  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  Unspeakable  are  the  obligations  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic world  lic3  under  to  this  cxemphiry  Saint  and  Empress; 
not  only  for  bringing  into  the  world  the  first  Christian 
!Emperor,  but  for  going  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  on  purpose 
to  make  the  discovery  of  the  True  Cross,  (which  nobody  on 
the  spot  had  been  able  to  find  for  three  hundred  years,)  and 
briugiug  it  to  this  church,*  wlierc  cTery  true  believer  may 
see  it.  But  she  only  deposited  one-thu-d  of  this  precious 
relic  here,  and  what  she  did  with  the  other  two-thirds  I 
have  entirely  forgot.  Every  year,  on  the  Holy  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  Passion  "Week,  this  portion  of  the  True  Cross 
is  unveiled,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Faithful.  I  missed  the  oppor- 
tuoitj,  and  ahaU.  now  never  see  it.   But  I  saw,  instead  the 

•  Hume,  in  a  note  to  his  history  of  Richard  the  First's  reign,  relates 
that  the  "  True  Cross,"  which  had  been  given  up  to  the  Christiana  at 
the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem,  "  was  lost  at  the  battle  of  Tiberiade,  to 
which  it  had  been  canied  by  the  Orasaden  far  their  protecUon."  Hoir 
it  happened  to  be  ikere,  when  it  was  also  here,-~to  be  in  a  battle  at 
Jerusalem  and  in  a  church  at  Rome,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  a  m}^- 
tcry  I  shall  not  presume  to  unravel ;  and  which,  I  should  suppose,  could 
ouly  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  the  miraculous  power  possessed 
by  all  holy  relics,  to  increase  and  multiply  themselves, — a  faculty  I  have 
frequently  had  oecadon  to  admire.  Bat  the  lorn  of  the  True  Cross  pro- 
duced ntther  an  eztnordinary  efiect ;  for,  "  in  consequence  of  this  dis* 
aster,"  obeervea  the  monkish  historian  who  records  it,  ''all  the  children 
throughout  Chnsteadom  iiad  this  year  ie»  teeth  fewer  than  in  former 
years." 
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cradle  of  the  JBambmo  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  hich  I 
have  already  mentioned ;  and,  in  fact,  that  sight  ^^•a^s  quita 
an  unexpected  pleasure  to  me;  for  as  the  Bible  says  the 
child  was  laid  in  a  manger,  I  was  surprised  when  the  ]>ri(  st 
assured  me  it  was  laid  in  this  very  cradle  as  soon  as  it  w  aa 
bom;  so,  having  seen  more  than  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
did,  who  went  on  purpose,  I  thought  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  The  Empress  Helena  not  only  forwarded  the 
Holy  Cross  and  the  cradle  from  the  Holy  Land,  but  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  all  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion, 
and  some  of  the  sponge,  and  a  phial  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
tears,  and  a  piece  her  green  petticoat,  and  some  drops  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  miraculous  impression  oi  hia 
face  upon  St.  Veronica's  handkerchief;  togetner  with  many 
other  relics  of  inestimable  sanctity  ;  and  these  light  articles 
were  ballasted  by  a  whole  cargo  of  the  holy  eaxth  from  the 
sepulchre. 

The  only  motive  I  could  ever  discover  for  the  memorable 
journey  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  House 
from  Palestine  to  Loretto,  was  the  desire  to  rejoin  these, 
its  parted  treasures ;  and  reaUy  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
when  the  Virgin  found  they  were  aU  gone, — even  to  her  pet- 
ticoat, and  that  she  was  left  alone  in  her  house  for  so  many 
ages,  she  should  grow  discontented,  and  set  off  in  pm-suit  of 
them.  I  am  only  surprised  she  did  not  undertake  tlie 
Journey  sooner.  But  it  would  seem,  unfortunately,  that 
the  Santa  Casa  is  only  calculated  for  crossing  the  sea,  and 
that  it  cannot  conveniently  travel  by  land,  eke  it  certainly 
would  not  have  stopped  on  the  coast,  without  coming  on 
to  join  those  long-lost  relics  at  Home.  It  might  perhaps, 
indeed,  experience  some  difficulty  in  getting  over  tlie 
Apennines. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Santa  Helena  had  no  intention 
of  giving  offence  to  the  Virgin  Mair  bv  the  repeated  ship- 
loads of  relics  she  dispatched  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Bome ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  surprising,  and  I  must  say  somewhat 
ungrateM,  that  after  all  her  activity  and  industry  in  col- 
lecting them,  and  after  all  the  churches  she  built,  no  church 
should  ever  have  been  raised  to  herself. 

But  whatever  gratitude  devout  Eoman  Catholics  ought  to 
feel  towards  Santa  Helena,  for  her  laudable  exertiona  in. 
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boilding  up  Christian  temples,  some  contumacious  Protest- 
ants will  persist  in  wishing  that  she  had  shown  lees  zeui 
in  pulling  dpwn  the  monuments  of  PaGraniiin,  of  which  she 
certainly  was  not  sparing,  this  and  c^very  othur  old  church 
in  Eome  testify ;  for  they  are  adorued  the  spoilb  of 
antiquity,  and  lilled  with  the  magnificent  columixii  of  ruined 
temples  and  porticos. 

The  present  front  of  tlic  Santa  Croco  in  G  ierusalemme,  is 
the  erection  of  the  la^t  century,  and  reiiects  no  great  honour 
upon  its  architectural  taste. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  ante-room  or  vestibule  to  the 
church,  are  two  columns  of  manno  di  Big  a  (a  marble  of  a 
beautiful  iron-grey  coIolu).  In  the  church  itself  are  eight 
magnificent  ancient  columns  of  Oriental  granite.  Two  of 
the  columns  that  support  the  canopy  of  the  altar,  are  of 
a  very  rare  marble,  called  occhio  di  pavone, — peacock's-eye 
marble ;  and  beneath  the  altar,  the  beautiful  hagnaraola,  as 
the  Italians  call  it,  the  Lamcrum^  Labru7n,  or  bath  of  some 
ancient  Roman,  formed  out  of  one  block  of  baaalt,  now  serves 
as  a  coffin  for  Christian  martyrs. 

The  Convent  of  the  Santa  Croce,  deserted  by  its  monks, 
is  now  converted  into  a  Reclusorio  for  females.  Moved  by 
the  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  leads  our  sex  to  pry  into  all 
things,  we  went  into  this  place,  and  found  ourselves  among 
a  multitude  of  women,  all  idle,  and  aU  talking,  or  rather 
screaming  together,  in  that  tone  of  indescribable  shrillncsjj 
in  which  !Eoman  females  usiadly  carry  on  their  colloquies. 
I  assure  you,  that  one  bingle  voice  is  scarcely  endurable  by 
imaccustomed  ears.  Conceive  then  what  must  be  the  effect 
of  five  hundred  at  once !  Por  there  were  actually  five  hun- 
dred women  shut  up  together ;  and  only  one  man  to  keep 
them  in  order!  Like  those  exposed  to  the  ^iouiid  of 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  this  poor  creature'n  ears  were  so 
siunned  with  tlie  nierciiess  din  of  their  voices,  that  he  is 
actually  as  deaf  as  a  post,  l^ever  shall  I  forget  the  clamoiu^ 
of  their  five  Inmdrecf  torsiruca.  The  gentlemen  of  our  party 
only  got  as  far  as  the  door ;  the  moment  it  was  opened,  at 
the* first  burst  of  sounds  that  issued  forth,  they  instinctively 
clapped  their  hands  to  theu-  ears  and  fled. 

The  Basdica  of  St,  Sebastian,  fum^  Je  J^fura,  from  which 

descended  iiito  the  Catacomb8|,I  baTe  already  mentioned^ 
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and,  except  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  seven  B^a^cse  of  Bomey  it  ia 
not  worth  notice. 

The  last  of  the  seven  Biiisilicae,  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura, 
stands  about  a  mile  from  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  has  excited  discord,  long  and  loud,  amon^t 
the  antiquaries;  and  whether  it  was  Forta  inter  Agje res,  or 
Porta  Esquiliruiy  or  Porta  Tihurtina^  I  pretend  not  to  say ; 
except  that,  as  the  Basilica  was  certainly  built  on  the  Vm 
Tihttrtifmy*  wliich  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  road  to  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli,  it  affords  a  presumption  that  the  gate  leadings  to 
it  was  the  Porta  I^wrtina.  Constantino  the  Great  erei-ted 
this  Basilica  above  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  San  Lorciizo, 
who,  you  will  remember,  was  broiled  to  death  upon  a 
gridiron  at  Home;  and  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  w^ho 
was  stoned  to  death  at  Jerusalem ;  though  how  his  body, 
which  was  buried  at  that  place  by  devout  nien^f  came  to  be 
deposited  here,  is  not  clearly  explained. 

This  Basilica  was,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt  in  the  sixth, 
and  it  is  LelicN  (  d,  in  the  eighth  century  also ;  and  the  in- 
ternal part,  containing  the  confession,  or  tomb  of  the  saint, 
alone  remains  of  the  original  erection.  It  is  distinguished  by 
ten  magnihcent  columns  of  pavonazzetto  marble,  buried  nearly 
to  the  top  of  their  shafts  below  the  pavement  of  this  vile  old 
church.  Tlie  capitals  of  two  of  them  are  composite,  adorned 
with  scnlptured  trophies,  mstead  of  folia^^e  ;  the  rest  are 
Corinthian.  They  support  a  second  order  of  mean  little 
columns ;  and  a  gaUery,  which  was  customary  in  aU  the 
earliest  churches,  as  well  as  in  the  Jioinan  Basihca.  The 
marble  pulpitj^,  or  reading-desks,  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
church.  On  the  right-hand  side,  in  walking  up  the  nave,  is 
the  Ionic  column  with  a  frog  and  a  lizard  sculptured  on  the 
capital,  which  Winkeliiuin,  and  all  the  critics  after  him, 
declare  to  be  the  identical  column  tliat  Phjiy  says  was  so 
marked  by  the  t^o  Spartan  arclntects,  Battrocus  and 
SauruB,  to  perpetuate  their  names;]:  and  consequently  it 
must  have  been  brought  here  £x>m  the  Temple  o£JoYe»ia 
the  Portico  of  Octavia. 

*  Anastasiuc^  ia  the  life  of  San  Sylvestro.  See  Nardini,  who  quotes 
IhepasBage. 

t  Acts,  chap.  viii.  verse  2. 

Z  See  LeUer  XXVIL,  on  the  Portico  of  OeiaTis. 
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There  are  two  Christian  tombs  in  tliis  church,  adorned 
with  Bacchanalian  images;  one  is  behind  the  altar,  and 
aiiother,  representing  the  vintage,  is  near  the  door.  Imme- 
diately on  the  right  of  the  door,  on  entering,  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  far  more  beautiful  sarcophagus,  which  contains  the 
bones  of  an  old  C2u*d[nal,  adorned  with  a  Eoman  Marriage, 
sculptured  in  bas-relief.  Tou  see  the  preparatory  sacrifice, 
— ^the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride,  attended  hj  her  train  of 
JParanympha,  or  bride-maids,  united  by  the  Genius  of  Love; 
and  abore  all,  the  assembled  deities  that  bless  or  prosper  the 
marriage  state. 

By  way  of  u  specimen  of  the  fine  arts  of  a  later  and  lower 
period,  in  the  mosaic  payement  m  the  middle  of  the  church, 
70U  will  see  two  Eoman  soldiers,  of  the  barbarous  ages,  on 
horseback — most  extraordinary  figures! — or,  better  still, 
admire  in  the  external  portico  of  the  church  some  fresco 
paintings  nearly  washed  out,  representing,  amon^t-  other 
things,  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  apparently  warmmg  them- 
selves  by  the  names  of  purgatory,  and  the  soids  burning  in 
them,  some  of  which  are  lifted  up  hj  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
by  black  angels  in  red  petticoats,  lookiiig  thoroughly  singed. 
Tim  exquisite  composition  is  in  commemoration  of  the  pri- 
.  Tilege  enjoyed  by  one  particular  subtensaean  chapel  in  tins 
church,  of  liberatii^  the  souls  in  purgatory — ^for  money.  It 
is  a  sort  of  office  &t  the  transaction  of  the  business.  Not 
that  it  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  it,  b;^  any  means,  for  almost 
erery  church  is  engaged  in  it ;  but  it  has  the  reputation  of 
canying  it  on  to  the  best  adTantage,  and  has  by  far  the 
most  custom.  I  am  acmiainted  with  a  Boman  lady,  who 
gave  up  annually  one-hali  of  her  income  for  many  years  to 
the  monks  of  this  conrent,  for  masses  to  free  the  soul  of 
her  son. 
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fir.  Glxkbstt's  ajstd  Bt,  Aasm'u.  • 

Tou,  like  the  pious  pilgrim,  bave  now  made  your  duteous 
round  of  the  seven  Basdicpe  of  Eome  ;  but,  not  like  him,  have 
yon  thereby  gained  any  indulgence  for  your  soul, — for,  in  all 
probability,  you  have  fonnd  it  a  paasafie  through  purgatory, 
instead  of  a  drlivcrimci^  from  it.  ]Sor  are  yonr  laDour?^,  like 
his,  at  an  end;  for  tliere  are,  alae!  churches  behmd  in  long 
army,  remarkable  for  their  antiqniiji:,  their  singularity,  or 
then:  works  of  art,  which  must  be  included  in  the  pilgrimage 
of  Taste, — though  they  may  be  omitted  in  tiiat  of  Piety. 

iiesigned  to  yoiu*  hard  fate,  therefore,  enter  with  becoming' 
reverence  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  which  has  tlic  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  ancient  existing  church  in  the  wos^ 
and  i  s  certaijiiy  one  of  the  most  curious. 

The  court  before  it,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and  surrounded 
with  a  portico,  much  resembles  tlie  Cavoedmm  in  front  of 
ancient  dwelling-houses,  but  answers  more  properly  to  the 
portico  and  area  of  temples,  and  was  geuerallj  attached  to 
.aU  the  primitive  Christian  churches. 

In  the  mtcrior,  this  church  hns  not  the  form  of  the  Cross. 
Built  belbre  the  worship  of  the  Divmity  had  been  superseded 
by  that  of  human  beings,  it  has  evidently  been  intended  ta 
have  only  one  altar,  which  is  isolated,  elevated  on  a  loffcy 
platform,  and  di\"ided  jfrom  the  rest  of  the  church  by  two 
small  gates,  opening  on  the  flights  of  f1(  that  ascend  to  it. 
This  part  is  called  tlie  Sanctuary.  In  the  body  of  the  church 
a  space,  called  the  Nartex,  or  Presh/terium,  is  inclosed  with 
wans  of  white  marble,  on  each  aitie  of  which  are  raised  tlio 
twoAmhoTies,  or  marble  pulpits,  used  for  reading  the  lessons; 
the  whole  is  inlaid  and  tasselated  with  porphyry^  and  other 
coloiu'ed  stones. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  this  church  stands  on  tlie  slope  of  tho 
iEsauiline,  near  the  Baths  of  Xitus^  that  it  was  Duilt  by 
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'Oonstantine,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt,  tbongb  various 
Popes  have  exercised  themselves  in  ornamenting  it,  with  all 
the  laborious  littleness  of  the  low  ages.  Amongst  other  in- 
stances of  this,  I  observed  a  mosaic  pillar. 

We  were  shown  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal,  dated  1478,  with 
the  Thyrsus  and  Orotals  of  Bacchus,  the  Pan's  pipes,  and 
such  Bacchanalian  devices,  sculptured  upou  it — a  proof  how 
long  these  Pagan  ornaments  were  tolerated  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Christians.  Indeed,  many  old  sepulchres  of  the 
saints  found  in  the  Catacombs  are  inscribed  with  Diis  JKo- 
nibm*  or  more  frequently  with  the  initial  letters  D.  M".  I 
remarked  one  of  these  in  an  old  church,  and  asked  a  capu- 
chin why  tliobc  letters  were  on  a  Christian  tomb?  He  evi- 
dently did  not  understand  their  import :  for,  after  puzzling 
himself  for  some  time,  he  said  D  stood  for  Dom,  (the  title 
given  to  an  Ah  bate,)  and  M  must, be  the  initial  letter  of  his 
(the  said  Abbate's)  name.  When  told  D,  M.  stood  for  Diis 
Manihus,  lie  thoii2;ht  we  meant  some  man,  and  said,  with  a 
true  Italian  shrug,  he  had  never  heard  of  him! 

Masaccio's  fresco  of  St.  Catherine,  painted  in  one  of  the 
chapels  which  improvers  have  given  this  church,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  retouched,  but  his  Evangelists  on  the  roof  cer- 
tainly have  not.  These  are  the  only  undoubted  works  I  have 
ever  seen  of  tlio  j^reat  Plorentine's,  and  are  highly  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  art.  His  best  frescos  were  painted  in 
the  church  of  S.Pietro  al  Carmine,  at  Florence,  where  M  ichael 
Angelo  and  Eaphael  continually  went  to  study  tiiem,  and 
freely  made  use  of  them  in  their  best  works.  Baphael' s  grand 
figure  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  is  from  Masaccio ;  and 
from  his  designs  Michael  Angelo  took  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  chiu'ch  oif  the  Trinita  de' 
Monti,  which  was  chiefly  executed  by  Daniel  da  Yolterra. 
Masaccio's  frescos,  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  are  certainly 
marked  with  all  the  stiff  foimality}  the  ignonmce  of  design, 
perspective,  grouping,  and  composition,  insepanlble  from 
these  Goth^  times ;  but  they  were,  for  those  times,  wonderful 
productions.  That  distuQguished  man  soared  &r  above  the 
tdle  barbarisms  of  his  age*  Nearly  half  a  oentmjr  before 
Andrea  di  Mantegna  and  Leonardo  da  Yioci  flounsbedi  or 
.Buonadrotti /wajs  boniy  he  shone  a  solitary  luminary:  axtd  iraa 
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the  first,  after  the  long  night  that  followed  the  era  of  Gimabue 
and  Giottoy  to  pierce  its  darkness  with  a  my  of  genius;  but 
its  tHromise  was  soou  obscured.  Masacdo  died  young,  not 
witnout  strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned. 

A  great  propoition  of  the  monks  of  this  convent  are 
English,  or  rather,  I  belieTe,  Irish;  but  English,  Irish,  and 
even  Scotch,  are  to  be  found  in  manj  of  the  cloisters  of  Itome. 
Often,  in  my  wanderings,  have  I  been  startled  to  hear  my 
native  accents  in  this  foreign  land,  breathed  ^m  the  moutb 
of  a  bearded  capuchin. 

If  St.  Clement's  be  the  oldest  church  in  Eome,  or  in  the 
ivorid,  St.  Acnes's  cannot  be  much  its  junior;  for  it  is  also 
an  undoubted  erection  of  Constantino's,  and  stands  in  the 
Via  Nomentana,  close  to  the  tomb  (now  the  church)  of  that 
emperor's  daughter,  Santa  Constamsa^  which  I  have  (thank 
Heorai!)  already  described. 

The  Church  of  St.  Agnes  was  built  on  the  level  of  the 
Catacombs  in  which  the  body  of  the  saint  was  found,  conse- 
quently a  considerable  depth  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth; 
and  you  descend  into  it  by  a  marble  staircase,  from  the  aides 
of  which  were  taken  the  bas-relie&  of  Perseus  liberating 
Andromeda,  and  Endymion  sleeping,  now  iu  the  PaJazso 
Spado;  duplicates  of  those  in  the  CapitoL 

The  interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  more  than  any 
other,  preserves  the  form  of  the  ancient  dviL  Basilica.  The 
three  naves,  separated  by  sixteen  ancient  marble  columns, 
and  the  form  of  the  tribune  at  the  top,  beneath  which  the 
great  altar  now  stands,  and  the  judge  formerly  sat,  may  be 
oistinctly  seen  in  most  of  the  old  Boman  churches ;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  this  is  the  gallery,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
audience  in  the  Pagan  Basilica,  and  by  the  women  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  early  Christians, — a  custom,  by 
the  way,  still  in  use  among  the  Jews;  at  least,  in  the  onlj 
one  of  their  synagogues  I  ever  entered,  that  at  Eome. 

The  Churches  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Agnes  are  both  very 
curious  old  structures,  and  well  worth  a  visit;  but  thougk 
built  in  the  same  age,  and  destined  for  the  same  purpose, 
their  plan  is  totally  different.  St.  Clement  has  not  the  gal- 
lery of  St.  Agnes  ;  nor  has  St.  Agnes  the  enclosed  Fresbyte- 
rium,  the  Amhones,  or  the  elevated  and  fenced-off  altar  of  St. 
Clement's.  The  theory,  therefore,  that  would  reduce  all 
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ancient  chuiclies  to  one  myariable  desi^,  la  evidently  falae; 
aad  yet  there  are  antiquaries,  even  in  Borne,  with  these 
examples  of  diversity  staiiiig  them  in.  the  &ce^  that  main- 
tain this  doctrine. 

The  columnB  that  sustain  the  naves  of  both  chnrchea  are, 
as  usual,  antique.  Among  those  of  St.  Agnes,  are  some  me 
colnnms  of  Porto  Santa  marble,  and  some  of  beautiiul  pavan- 
asBzetto,  In  one  of  the  chapels  there  is  a  most  beautiful 
ancient  candelabra  of  marble,  which,  however,  you  vainly  try 
to  look  at  with  attention,  for,  close  behind  it,  stands  a  heaa 
of  Chiist,  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  All  the  sculptured 
representations  of  our  Saviocor  are  thought  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Marcus  Aui'elius;  and,  in  this  in* 
stance,  I  fancied  I  perceived  it,  though  I  should  never  have 
been  struck  with  it,  unless  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

As  to  its  merits,  I  dare  not  censure,  and  I  cannot  praise. 
It  is  fine;  but  it  is  not  what  I  had  expected j&om  Buonarotti. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  head  of  Christ  so  good;  but  still  it 
falls  BO  far  short  of  the  image  embodied  in  our  imagination, 
that  we  strongly  feel  the  InefBciency  of  art,  when  this  is  all 
that  the  greatest  of  modem  artists  could  acMere. 

In  the  personification  of  our  Saviour,  sculptiuei  in  my 
opinion,  has  never  soared  so  high  as  painting. 

The  Statue  of  St.  Agnes  on  the  great  altar,  is  an  eked- 
out  ancient  Torso  of  Oriental  alatester;  but  this  beautiful 
material,  from  its  clouded  semi-traniqparent^,  is  wholly  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  and  was  never  employed  among 
the  ancienta  till  Magnificence  usurped  the  place  of  Taste. 

Behind  this  church  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Santa  Con* 
stanza,  is  an  old  building  of  an  oval,  or  rather  an  oblong  form 
with  the  comers  rounded  off,  which  is  generally  called  t'he 
Hippodrome  of  Constantroe;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  work  of 
even  later  and  more  barbarous  ages.  Whenever  built,  it  is 
most  ]^rob8l)le  that  it  never  was  a  Hippodrome;  nor  yet  a 
Prsetorian  camp^  nor  a  Stadium,  all  of  which  it  has  been  also 
cadled;  nor  even  an  ancient  Christian  burial-place.  It  is 
^nerally  supposed  to  have  been  a  sacred  enclosure  connect* 
ing  tiie  two  drarches  of  Sta.  A^ese  and  Sta.  Constanza. 
Its  area  is  now  a  vineyard,  and  its  high  and  broken  walls, 
luznriantly  overgrown  with  ivyi  have  a  highly  picturesque 
appearance. 
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The  Chiircli  of  San  Stefano  Eutondo  stands  on  the  most 
westeni  suuuuit  of  the  deserted  Coelian  Hill,  surrounded  with 
the  niaji  ^stic  arches  of  the  ruined  ClaudimA^ueduct^*  which 
it  seeuiri  rapidly  fuilowing  to  decay. 

This  old  church  is  extremely  difficult  of  access;  the  malo' 
ria  has  driven  away  every  inhabitant  of  the  adjacent  build- 
ings ;  and  as  service  is  never  performed  here  except  on  festas, 
and  then  but  rarely,  you  may  ofioa  knock  both  long  Aod 
loudly  at  its  gate^  in  vain . 

Tt  is  a  Tery  singular  building,  of  a  circular  form,  sur- 
rounded in  the  whole  of  its  interior  circumlereuce  with  two 
ranges  of  columns,  which  form  its  sole  beauty  and  attraction. 
But.  TioUvithstanding  these — notwithstanding  its  manifold 
pretensions  to  antiquity — notwithstanding  that  it  lavs  claim 
to  the  title  of  the  Temple  of  Claudius,  of  Faunus,  of  Bacchus, 
of  Jupiter  Pellerjriniis,  and  of  every  other  temple  which  ever 
stood  upon  this  mount, — and  failing  these,  to  the  lower  dig- 
nities of  a  public  bath,  or  a  butcher  niarket,t — ^it  must  be 
content  to  be  ranked  among  the  erections  of  the  low  ages. 
It  was  built — there  is  no  denying  it — ^by  Simplicius,  Pope 
and  Saint,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  4*67.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
conjectured,  and  I  think  with  much  probability,  that  this 
.  church  hafl  been  raised  upon  thei«ubstmetkass  of  aeiBamnent 

Or  rather  of  its  couimuMion  from  the  Turta  Maggiorc  to  the  brink 

+  A  maeelliun  for  the  sale  lof  meat,  of  iHiich  there  ipm  *iwo  in 
Borne.  The  Macellom  Magnum,  which  itoed  en  tiuBjneant,  was  built 
by  Augustus.  There  seems  to  hare  been  anollier  in  'W»  YeUbraniy 
from  a  passage  in  Horace,  lib.  ii.  sat.  3,  1.  226. 

"  Edicit,  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  aucepp, 
Unguentarius,  ac  Tusci  Turba  impia  vici, 
Cum  scurria  fartor,  cum  veiabro  omne  loacclluuiy 
Mane  domiim  reniaiif 
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edifice  of  the  same  plan,  and  of  the  same  beautiful  epherieak 
Ibrm,  which  it  is  not  likely  that  either  the  aforesaid  pope,  ffr 
amy  of  the  popes  and  architects  of  those  days,  would  have 
had  taste  enough  to  have  dsivitfed  of  themseLves.  But  how 
this  building,  with  all  its  meaanesB  and  ineongniity,  could 
ever  have  li^n  mistaken  for  a  woak  oi  fi^oman  timea— how 
anyone  could  OTor  look  at  its  structuia — ^at  its  congregation 
cxf  ^Imnna  of  aU  sorts^  sizes,  orders,  «nd  styles,  and  not  at 
.-onoe  leoognize  it  for  a  work  posterior  to  the  age  of  Gonstan- 
iine,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  eo&oei?6!  Tet,  in  spite  of  the  ininn- 
mo  evidenee  o£  the  building  itBel^^and  the  recorded  date  of 
ikB  ereckon,  there  axe  still  to  be  fimnd  those  who  adhere  to 
the  bdief  that  it  is  the  Temple  of  Olaudiiis  cosvert^  into  a 
Ohzistian  ohoroh.  Bach  pevsona  1  would  eounael  to  look  well 
at  it,  and  then  at  ihe  Colosseam;  because,  if  their  sunposi- 
tion  be  true,  they  must  be  works  of  the  same  age, — lor  the 
Temple  of  CSaumus  was  rebuilt  by  Tespasian,*  and  if,  upon 
comparison,  the  similarity  of  style  should  not  seem  to  beirerj^ 
Btri£mg,  they  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  leave  St.  Simph* 
dus  all  the  merit  of  its  erection,  which  is  so  justly  his  due. 

But  we  by  no  means  see  it  in  the  state  in  whicn  he  left  it^ 
for  all  the  alterations  and  beautificaidonB  of  this  building  (and 
they  have  been  many)  by  subsequent  saints,  bishops,  and 
popes,  are  duly  recorded  in  papal  history. 

Nicholas  Y.,  I  believe,  confined  his  emendations  to  walling 
u^  the  outer  cirde  of  columns, — a  tastefiil  improvement  cer* 
tamly! — ^but  one  said  to  have  been  necessary  to  insure  its 
stabuily.  Luckily,  no  other  Pope  thought  of  doing  the  same 
by  the  inner  drde,  which  still  remains. 

The  columns  are  evidently  the  spoils  of  many  an  andent 
edifice,  but  the  capitals  of  many  of  them  are  in  the  same 
villanous  style,  and  doubtless  of  the  same  age,  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.    Upon  two  of  them  the  cross  is  sculptured. 

The  whole  circle  of  walled- up  columns,  as  well  as  the  two 
that  stand  by  themselves  in  the  centre,  are  made  to  support 
arches, —  a  barbarism  in  architecture  which  was  unheard  of 
till  the  age  of  Constantine.  Certainly,  Chrictiaiiity  uiul  hud 
taste  were  established  together, — il'  I  may  be  forgiveii  no 
profane  a  remark. 

San  Stefkuo,  on  the  outside,  is  undeniably  liideouii,  being 

*  Saetoniufi^  Yespas.  ix. 
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notlung  but  a  round  brick  building,  witb  a  roof  of  indescrib« 
Able  ugliness.  The  inside,  however,  it  has  been  jnstlj  ob- 
aeiTedy  has  an  air  of  elegance  and  even  of  grandeur,  which  it 
owes  entirely  to  the  uneffaceable  beauty  oi  a  simple  circular 
colonnade,  that  all  the  intrinsic  meanness  and  deformity  of 
the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  indeed  of  its  own  details  of  execu- ' 
tion,  are  insufficient  to  destroy. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  damp,  dreary,  and  desolate, 
than  this  deserted  church.  It  is  surrounded  with  horrible 
frescos  of  horrible  martyrdoms,  which  it  is  almost  martyr- 
dom to  look  at.  Yet,  from  the  extreme  dampness  and  dull- 
ness of  this  dismal  old  chiirch,  the  red-hot  fires  that  abound 
in  them  have  almost  lost  their  power  of  appaUiog  sinners ; 
and  I  caught  myself  involuntarily  looking  at  the  &mes,  and 
thinking  how  veiy  comfortable  they  would  be, — nay,  even  St. 
John,  who  was  boiling  in  a  pot  of  oil  over  a  large  fire,  did 
not  excite  nearly  ao  much  pity  as  his  situation  would  other- 
wise bftve  done* 
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LETTEE  XLYIII. 
|Th£  House  or  Pilate. 

Amokg  tlie  remaining  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  of 
Eome  wc  inust  include  one  which  descTves  to  be  classed 
with  them  in  style,  if  not  in  date ;  a  curious  old  brick  dwell- 
ing, near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  bedizened  with  incongruous  orna- 
ments of  all  kinds  aud  ages,  aad  known  bj  the  appellation  of 
"  The  House  of  Pilate.'* 

Tou  may  ptn^iaps  conceive,  that,  as  the  house  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Loretto,  the  House 
of  Pilate  has  anived  by  the  same  route  at  Rome.  But  you 
are  mistaken.  The  Santa  Casa  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  onlv 
mansion  endowed  with  this  faculty  of  locomotion^  and  "  The 
House  of  Pilate  "  stands  where  it  did. 

No  one,  I  believe,  ever  really  imagines  it  to  bo  the  Housa 
of  Pilate,  who,  if  he  ever  had  a  house  in  Home  at  all,  had 
probably  a  much  better  one. 

On  the  contrar}',  it  is  kno\\'n  to  be  the  house  of  Cola,  or 
Nicola  Rienzi,  the  patriot,  dehverer,  tribimc,  and  tyrant  of 
Rome,  in  the  14th  century ;  and  by  what  inexplicable  ab- 
surdity it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  House  of  Pilate,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive,  unless,  from  the  cruel  and  iniqui- 
tous judgments  that  disgraced  the  conclusion  of  Rienzi' s 
reign,  he  may  himself  have  acquired  that  nick-name  among 
the  people  of  Rome,  who  dehght  in  these  characteristic 
appellations,  and  very  seldom  call  a  man  by  any  name  of  his 
own  choosing.  But  this  idea  is  only  the  birth  of  the 
moxuent,  and  I  do  not  msiat  upon  your  adopting  it. 
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The  imcriptioii  upoa  the  honae  is  pretty  much  in  the 
same  sfyle  m  the  bnudiiig. 

L.C.L.T.N.RAO.C.N.S.T*  Jf.T.8.C.L.P.T.F.G.E.S. 

r.N.T.T.    t  Non  fuit  ignanis  cujm  doniua  hie  Nicolaus  N.I. CD. 
fi.S.H.P.   Quod  nil  momenti  sibi  xnondi  gloria  se&tit.  D.T. 
B.T.G.  Yentm  qaod  fiwit  haao  lum  tun  Yina  co«git  D.D. 
y.B,  Gloria  quam  Borne  Tetamn  xenovare  decorem.  F.S. 

fin  domibus  pnlcris  mcmor  estote  ■epulcria, 
Confi^que  tiv  non  \h{  stare  div. 
Mors  vchitub  pcnni.s.    Nulli  tiua  vita  perennifl. 
Hansio  nostra  brcvia  cursus  et  ipse  levis. 
81  fkiglM  vtmton  li  Clandu  OitSa  oentum. 
Liigor  milk  Mm  none  tine  morte  cnbea. 
Si  maneas  cagtris  forme  vidaTi  et  a8tri& 
Ocius  indc  sok't  tollcre  qiio«que  volet. 
fSurgit  in  asfra  domus  svblimis  culmina  cujiia. 
Primus  de  primig  magnus  Nicholaus  ab  imia. 
Brexit  patrum  dccufi  ob  reooTM^  suorum. 
fltefe  ratrie  emeoens  milriaqiie  Tfaaodoni  nomen. 
fHoc  ciilmcn  clarum  caro  de  pignere  geautu 
Daridi  Tribnit  qui  Pater  exhibvit. 

On  the  architrave  of  one  of  the  windows  is  inaeribed. 

The  initial  letters  at  tlie  top  are  now  become  a  kind  of 
conundnim.  They  are  supposed  to  have  dedi^atod  his 
multil'anous  titles,  or  rather  <  pilhets,  then  well  known 
because  they  prefaced  all  his  acts,  but  of  which  a  few  onlj 
have  floated  down,  disjoi uteri,  to  posterity.  "Nicholas, 
severe  and  mfM  cii'ul,  Deliverer  of  iiome,  Defender  of  Ttnh-, 
prion d  of  Liberty  and  Mankind — of  Peace  and  -Tiistioe, 

'  Tribuue  August."  These  seem  to  us  almost  sufficient,  but 
they  w(^re  not  uearly  the  whole.    One  row  of  the  above 

I  letters  have  been  thus  expounded: 

'        N.          T.          S.  c:         L.  P. 

Kicholas.  Tribnniia.  Beyemi.  Clemeiii;  Idbefator.  Patiiia. 

T.           F.            G.  R.  S. 

Teuthonici.  Filius.     Gabrinius,  Eomse.  Servator. 

The  rest  have  not  even  been  guessed  at.  How  little  did 
the  imperious  Tribune  think  how  soon  these  self-bestowed 
titles  or  his  fame  and  power  would  become  unknown  hiercH 
glyphicel   Qabrini  (meatioiied  in  the  inociiptioii)  was  his 
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proper  name.  But  surnames  to  this  daj  are  littlo  in  use  at 
liume.  i'aniiiiiir  abbreviations  of  Christian  names  are  alone 
current  among  the  people,  and  the  Tribune  was  known  only 
by  his  patrom^mic  ot  Cola  di  Eienzi;  Cola  ior  2s  icola,  his  own 
name,  and  Mienzi,  for  Lorenzo  or  Crescenzo,  that  of  his 
father.  It  is  not  very  certain  which  of  the  latter  belonged 
to  the  honest  publican  who  gave  "the  patriot"  birth.  He 
is  called  by  the  one  in  the  inscription — ^by  the  other  in  the 
life  of  Bienzi.  Bnt  as  the  same  abbreviation  (Cola)  answers 
to  both,  the  mistake  is  not  very  wonderful, — ^nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  much  pams  would  be  taken  to  ascertain  its 
correct  root,  by  the  biographer  of  his  son,  wlio  did  not 
write  tdl  even  Jiu  name  had  almost  sunk  into  obliWon.* 

From  this  trifling  discre[):rucy,  however,  it  haa  been 
doubted  and  denied  that  this  is  the  house  of  tlio  famous — 
or  iniamous — Tribune.  But  it  is  folly  to  imagiue  there  ever 
could  have  been  two  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  such  an  in- 
scription could  apply;  and  if  the  JS^icholas,  proprietor  of  this 
house^  was  one  unknown  to  £uae — ^why  any  inscription  at 
aU? 

Th(  re  never  was  anything  more  disfigured  with  decora- 
tion than  this  house.  It  is  exactly  such  as  would  please  tho 
known  taste  of  tho  Koman  Tribune.  It  is  composed  of 
heterogeneous  scraps  of  ancient  marble  sculpture,  patched  up 
with  barbarous  brick  pilasters  of  his  own  age ;  affording  an 
apt  exemplification  of  his  own  character,  in  which  piecemeal 
fragments  of  Boman  virtue,  and  attachment  to  feudal  state 
'-abstract  loTe  of  liberty,  and  practice  of  tyranny— iormed 
as  incongruoxis  a  compound. 

The  brightness  of  the  early  dawn  of  '^the  good  estate^'* 
estabUsHed  by  the  talents  of  Bienzi,  and  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  genius  of  his  friend  Petrarch,  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  dark  and  premature  closei  hunted  on 
by  his  own  corruptionB.  One  cannot  estimate  very  highly 
that  virtue  which  was  not  proof  against  an  administration  of 
seven  montfaSi  for  within  that  period  his  wondrous  course 
was  run.  The  author  of  a  bloodiesB  revolution,  he  subverfced 
by  his  energy  and  eloquence  tho  tyisnny  of  ages,  in  a  single 
day.  On  l£e  20th  of  May,  1347,  he  was  haitod  Tribune  of 
the  Boman  people  by  the  enthusiastie  citizens ;  expelled  at 
♦  yiidiOdLBienzi»sp.flHtinttot^tom.llLArUltaL 
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a  ward  the  haughty  Feudal  Barons;  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dienoe,  and  eTen  humility ;  established  the  good  estate," 
and  restored  to  the  Mistress  of  the  World  her  siuaeiit 
freedom  and  justioe-— equal  rights  and  equal  laws. 

On  the  2Qa  of  August  in  the  same  year,  having  lain  on  a 
bed  of  state  during  the  preceding  iiight,  within  the  Bap- 
tisteiy  of  St.  John,  and  oathed  in  its  hallowed  fxmt,  ne 
appeared  in  the  morning  invested  with  the  sword  and  gilt 
spins  of  knighthood,  and  clad  in  robes  of  imperial  purple — 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Then,  in  the  face  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  he  imperiously  summoned  to  the  throne  on  which 
he  was  seated.  Pope  Clement  XII.,  from  his  palace  at  Arig* 
non,  and  the  royal  candidates  for  the  empire  of  Gfermanj; 
ftom  their  kingdoms ;  and,  waniu^  his  sword  to  all  the  three 
quarters  of  the  then  known  world^  proelaimed  them  to  be  his 

OWIL 

A  few  days  afterwards,  his  solemn  coronation  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran ; — and  before  the  altar 
of  God,  and  by  the  hands  of  His  holy  servant,  Eienzi  was 
invested  with  the  seven  crowns  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  emble- 
maiac  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  Heaven. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  deposed^ 
disgraced,  proscribed — ^neither  his  sword,  stained  with  noble 
blood— nor  his  self-oonfened  honours  of  knighthood — nor 
his  sevenfold  crowns — ^nor  yet  his  miraculous  mission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  —  saved  him  from  wandermg  in  disguise,  in 
poverty,  and  in  exile,  through  the  world  lie  had  so  lately 
claimed  as  his  own,  or  protected  him  from  the  mera/  of  that 
Emperor*  whom  he  had  so  insolently  simimoned  to  his  own 
tribunal,  by  whom  he  was  now  eonsig^ied  to  imprisonment 
and  chains. 

Ailer  seven  years  of  eonfinementi  which  (as  if  his  &ted 
number)  form  a  curious  coincidence  with  the  seven  months 
of  his  reign,  and  the  seven  crowns  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
which  he  made  pretence — he  was  once  more  restored  to 
Hberty  and  to  power,  and  sent  by  the  same  papal  authority 
which  had  before  excommunicated  him,  as  senator  to  Borne, 
the  supporter  of  that  tyranny  which  he  had  before  subverted. 

But  even  his  second  inglorious  gleam  of  greatness  was 

*  Charles  the  FoarUk 

.  1 
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soon  closed.  The  barons  and  tbe  citizens— fhe  clergy  and 
the  laity — united  against  the  plebeian  t^Tant, — the  upstart 
noble,— the  blasphemous  prophet.  "The  doors  of  the 
Capitol  were  destroyed  with  sxes  and  with  fire,  and  while 
the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian  garb,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  platform  of  his  palace — the  fatal  scene  of  his 
judgments  and  ezeeutions;"*  and  after  endunujg;  the  pro- 
tracted tortures  of  suspense  and  insult,  he  was  pierced  with 
a  thousand  daggers,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people. 

Bienzi  was  one  of  those,  as  Madame  de  Stall  happily 
obserred,  "  Qui  omt  pris  les  souTeoirs  pour  les  esp^ranoes." 


LETTEB  XLIX. 

Tob'  bi  Cozm,  TomtB  Dxlls  Hilizie;  ob  thb  Towbb 

ov  Nbbo  asj>  OS  Tbajak. 

Thbbs  are  two  old  towers,  not  wortii  wasting  many  words 
upon, — works  of  the  low  a^es,  and  built  by  some  of  the 
Cxmti  fiumly,  wbose  name  mdeed  th^  beai^.f  They  are 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Pope  Lmocent  m.  in  the  thir- 
teenth, though,  according  to  some  accounts,  one  of  them  was 
built  by  one  Pandolfo  di  Saburra  in  the  doTenth  century. 
They  are  supposed  to  hare  been  intended  for  soldiery,  and 
the  common  name  of  one  of  them  is,  to  this  day,  Tone  delle 
Milizie ;  but,  if  meant  as  fortresses,  it  seems  strange  that 
they  should  have  been  placed  at  the  base,  instead  of  the 
summit,  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Seyen  Hills,  and  they  hare 
s^  less  appearance  of  having  been  intended  for  militucy 
quarters. 

The  Tor'  di  Oonti,  being  considered  in  danger  of  falling, 
was  partiall;^  pulled  down  by  Urban  YIII.  In  the  rage  for 
antiquities,  it  has  been  imputed  to  Trajan,  whose  memorr 
has  been  loaded  with  the  opprobrium  of  having  buUt  tins 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  toI.  xii.  p.  322. 
t  Vide  Kardini,  £oma  AnUca»  lib.  iu.  cap.  16,  lib.  iy.  cap.  6. 
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bidooua  old  brick  tower  as  a  station  for  a  militarv  guard 
over  this  I'uruiii.  The  other  is  generally  called  the  Tower 
of  Nero,  and  pomted  out  to  strangers,  on  their  first  arrival, 
as  the  post  from  which  .Nero  beheld  Ivome  lu  flames;  although 
Tacitus  savs  that  IN'ero  was  stationed  in  Ids  own  tlioatre  on 
the  Esqmiuic,  and  tlud  tower  hi  at  the  foot  of  the  Qiiirinui 
liill. 

People  pass  through  two  regular  courses  of  study  at 
Eome, — the  first  in  luiiming,  and  the  seeond  in  unlearning. 

"This  is  the  Tower  of  Xero,  from  winch  ho  saw  the  city 
in  ilaiues, — luid  this  is  the  Temple  of  Concord,  —and  this  is 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,- — and  this  is  the  Temple  of 
Vesta, — and  these  are  the  liaths  of  Paulua  -^Imilius,"  and 
so  ou,  sa)  s  your  lacquey. 

"  This  is  not  the  Tower  of  Nero, — nor  that  the  Temple  of 
Concord, — nor  the  other  the  Temple  of  Peace, — nor  ^ire  any 
of  these  things  what  they  are  called,"  says  your  antiquary. 

You  are  then  led  an  i^nis  fatuus  chase  through  quartos  of 
uncertainty  and  folios  of  despond,  and  vainly  d^ix^  yqu  aliall 
reach  the  fight  of  truth,  which 

"  Allares  from  £ar,  but,  as  yoa  foUow,  flies;" 

tiU  at  last,  fitagued  and  bewildered,  you  desist  from  the  in- 
effectual support,  and  find  yourselfy  after  ail  jour  toil,  6iac% 
iribere  you  nrst  set  out. 

We  have  now  contemplated,  not  <»ily  the  ruins  of  Ancifiiit 
Borne,  whieh  will  be  viewed  with  yeneiaition  while  one  stone 
stands  upon  another,  and  which,  with  every  sneoeeding  year, 
assume  a  deeper  int^«st;  but  we  have  also  hastily  examined 
those  works,  which  are  neither  aneient  nor  modem,  nor 
beautiful  nor  respectable,—- the  works  of  t/he'  low,  the  dark, 
the  middle  ages,  which  comprehend  all  ihEt  long;  and  biiT  - 
barons  period  from  the  days  of  Constantine*  to  those  of  the 
Medici — from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  Italy,  indignant  of  any  other  monup 
ments  than  those  of  her  days  of  greatness,  had  thrown  from 
her  bosom  evory  restige  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  she  was 
enslaved.  • 

It  is  yery  surprisiDg,  but  not  very  mortifying,  to  see  so 

*  After  the  time  of  Congtaotine,  there  is  not  a  single  monument 
•ztiuiithttb  is  not  characterized     decided  bad  tadie. 
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ftw"  of  these  woi&b  lemaining;  though  upheld  hythe  «rm  of 
portrer,  and  consecrated  hy  the  spdls  of  superstition,  thej 
crumhle  fbst  into  dust;  ima,  though  enriched  with  the  splen* 
did  trophies  of  andent  taste  and  magnific^iiee,  th^xemiomi 
are  viewed  with  impatience,  op  passed  over  with  contmpt: 
while  the  proud  luins  of  Boman  tiiaesy  defaced,  destroyed^ 
and  tEttmpled  upon  as  they  have  been,  still  stand  like  the 
goants  of  a  former  world,  looking  down  with  contempt  on 
&eae  disproporiiioned  and  deformed  structures  of  degenerate 
times. 

While  you  behold  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Kome^jon  see  the  extreme  of  deformity  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  modem  dtr.  That  ttoch  large  and  costly  piles- 
should  have  been  erected  anywhere  in  such  compkte  confra- 
ternity of  uglhiddd,  is  !inarralous;  -Imt  that,  in  a  country 
where  the  noblest  monuments  of  ancient  taste  stood  befofre 
their  ejres^  people  should  have  continued,  during  eleven  long 
centnneSy  to  erect  siicb  xnonstm  of  deformitj^,  is  more  mar- 
vellous  stOL  In  oQr  own  country  the  buildmgs  of  parallel 
date  are  characterbsed  by  a  grandeur  of  design,  a  snblimiiy 
of  effect,  a  richness  atid  delicat^  of  execution,  a  perfectiim  o£ 
parts,  a  harmony  of  whole,  that,  in  these  improved  times,  we 
vamly  and  servilely  labour  to  equal.  Qur  own  barfoaioas 
ancestors  are  oilr  me^^uaUdble  masters. 

Those  theorists  who  maintain  that  otir  Guthic  ttrehiteoture 
sprung  &om  Italy,  will  look  here  in  vain  for  the  ro6t.  There 
is  nowng  worthy  of  that  name  iJiroughout  the  whole  coun- 
tiy,  excepting  iMjlan  Cathedral,  a  work  of  more  xbod^  data, 
and  even  in  that  noble  ^ile  the  doors  and  windows,  l^e  most 
beautiful  parte  of  Gbthic  architecture,  are  extieAiely  &ulty, 
and  not  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Indeed,  excepting  in  a  few  dticis  of  Germany  a&d  Nor- 
mandj,  we  look  in  vain,  out  of  Great  Britain,  for  every 
descripticm  of  the  true  GtitHc. 

Not  only  has  l&ome  no  Gothic  buildings,  but  it  posseietsds, 
in  my  humble  opinidn,  no  building  of  tiie  middle  ages,  nor 
even  of  moderki  times,  the  arcMtectuie  <rf  which  ikierits 
praise. 

I  speak  not  of  St.  F^ter^s,  tfH  whcse  merits  and  defects  I 
have  already  giv^  you  my  opinian;  but  'setting  it  aside; 
among  all  the  dnizehes  and  palaces  and  costly  buildings  that 
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have  beea  eteotedydurmg  tbe  fifteen  hnndied  years  which  haye 
eUmsed  sinoe  the  death  of  Constaatine  to  the  piesent  <nme, 
I  do  not  know  one  that  we  can  admire  or  imitate,  in  the  city 
which  profited  hy  the  genius  of  l£ichael  Angeilo  in  its  men* 
dian  splendour,  and  wmch  stOl  boasts  tiie  best  of  masters  in 
the  nuns  of  anident  Borne. 


LETTEE  L. 

Streets  abtd  OHnBOHEs^ABOHiTECTUsx^ScvmimE— 
The  Chbist  ajsb  Mosxs  ojt  Miohaxl  Avqelo— Bxb^ 
kini'b  Sajita.  Thbbxsa  xm  Savta  BrszAjrA — Bastjl 
CeohiLl. 

TnK  streets  of  Eome  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  indescrib- 
ably dirty.  Indeed,  of  all  its  antiquities  I  imagine  the  dirt 
to  be  the  most  indisputable,  for  I  am  indined  to  think  that 
it  never  was  desned  since  it  was  a  dty.  There  are  no  trt^ 
toirs  for  foot-passengers;  so  that  they  have  the  pleasure  of 
walking  through  the  mire,  as  at  Paris,*  with  the  agreeable 
antidpation  of  bein^  run  over  eyeir  minute.  But  at  Borne 
no  people  of  condition  walk ;  a  noole  Italian  would  not  be 
seen  iipon  his  or  her  legs  for  the  world;  and  as  for  the 
Oemaiue  ^^gU  Fopoli,'  it  signifies  not  what  becomes  of  them 
anywhere  ezcejjt  in  England.  I  remember  a  Neapolitan 
Marchese  assuring  me,  that  if  you  droye  oyer  a  child  at 
Naples,  you  would  have  to  pay  a  small  sum  of  money, — ^if  a 
man,  a  lai^er  one, — but  if  an  old  woman,  nothing  at  all. 

Li  that  land,  where  old  women  are  held  so  cheap,  the 
carriages  drive  so  &8t,  that  the  accident  may  often  happen; 
but  in  Bome,  so  great  is  the  deliberation  with  which  they 
move,  that  it  is  ne^  to  impossible  that  even  an  old  woman 
should  not  have  time  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  best  street  in  modem  IU>me  is  that  of  the  Gorso, 
so  named  from  being  used  as  the  race-course,  and  as  the 
carriage  promenade.  Part  of  it  is  the  ancient  Via  Lata: 
the  rest,  which  is  bevond  the  site  of  the  FhiminiaD  gate 
of  ancient  Bome,  follows  the  line  of  the  Via  JHm^haUa: 

*  la  1S19,  whea  there  was  not  a  smgle  footway  in  Faria 
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It  now  exfonds  a  mile  iu  length,  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Piazzo  del  i^opolo  to  the  himo  of  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  but, 
though  lined  with  churches,  and  palaces,  and  handsome 
houses,  its  general  effect  is  far  from  splendid;  the  reason  of 
which  may  probably  be  its  narrowness.  You  can  scarcely 
raise  your  eyes  to  the  lofty  elevation  of  the  buildings  on 
either  side  ;  and,  though  you  certainly  do  not  thereby  lose 
much  architectural  beauty,  yet  it  gives  it  an  air  of  confine- 
ment,  of  meanness,  and  of  giouininess,  that  nothing  can  get 
over. 

The  system  of  narrow  streets,  which  is  dei'eniled  on  the 
ground  of  being  adapted  to  the  cUmate,  ten  da,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  my  opinion,  to  inci'ease  its  evils.  They  are  cold  in 
winter,  and  hot  in  summer;  for  when  the  suu  is  low  in  the 
sky,  the  height  of  the  houses  is  an  effectual  screen  from  his 
beams,  but  when  he  mounts  into  the  zenith,  his  meridian 
blaze  pours  down  into  the  streets,  and  the  heated  walls  on 
either  side  give  out  their  alternate  caloric,  e\  en  through  the 
iii^ht,  so  that  the  close  confined  air  has  tlie  Ibeiing  of  an 
oven;  and  the  gasping  inhabitants  are  hall-suibcated^ — at 
least,  T  "know  I  was. 

The  large  open  piazzas,  which  L; id  the  free  sun  and  air,  I 
found  far  less  oppressive  in  summer,  and  far  warmer  in  win- 
ter, than  those  stifling  lanes,  into  whose  tortuous  windings 
no  cooling  breeze  can  penetrate  at  the  one  season,  and  into 
whose  depth  no  sunbeam  can  descend  at  tlie  other. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  inhabit  ;n its  of  hot  climates 
do  not  adopt  the  Dutch  eiistom  of  plantmg  iujws  of  trees  in 
their  streets,  which,  in  summer,  would  really  afford  both 
shade  and  coolness  without  excluding  the  air,  and  iu  winter, 
when  leafless,  coidd  prove  a  very  slight  obstruction  to  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  This  plan  would  surely  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  a  town  where  shade  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  a  map  has  been  recently  published  to  illustrate  the 
shady  parts  of  the  Cam[)agna,  at  diiierent  hours  of  the  day. 
And  how  beantifid,  beneath  the  splendour  of  an  Italian  sky, 
would  look  wide  liandaome  streets,  planted  with  double  rows 
of  noble  trees! 

But  the  streets  of  Eome  could  never  look  handsome,  dis- 
graced as  they  are  by  erections  in  the  vilest  taste.  Nothing 
certainlj  disappointed  me  so  much  as  tlie  bad  style  of  the 
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modem  architecture,  more  especialljr  of  the  churcliQB>  which 
I  have  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  abounds  with  such  numbers 
of  churches  as  Eome,  or  with  fewer  handsome  ones;  I  mean 
with  respect  to  their  architecture,  not  their  decoral^on, — for 
in  that  no  cost  is  spared. 

Their  exterior  may  be  involved  in  one  common  censiure, 
that  of  heiu^  hideous, — and  their  interior  in  one  conunon 
praise,  that  of  being  splendid.  The  eye  rests  with  delight 
on  the  pomp  of  coloured  marbles  that  line  the  walls,  the 
suj^erb  columns  that  support  the  naves, — ^the  beauty  of  the 
paintincjs  that  adorn  the  altars, — the  profusion  of  precious 
stones  fhat  inlay  the  shrines, — the  accumulated  magnificence 
that  enihelHslies  the  chapels, — and  the  rich  mosaic  pave- 
ments that  cover  the  floors. 

These  remarks  apply  to  almost  all  the  churches  of  Eome; 
for  there  are  few  that  are  not  decorated  with  splendour,  but 
perhaps  fewer  still  that  are  decorated  with  taste. 

The  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  like  every  other  I  have 
seen  belon<2;ing  to  that  brotherhood,  is  distinguished  above 
the  rest  in  its  overload  of  ornament  aud  deficiency  of  taste, 
boasts  a  chapel,  where  the  columns  are  entirely  composed  of 
lapis  lazuli,  and  the  capitals,  sculpture,  shrine,  and  altar,  of 
Oriental  jaspers,  transparent  alabaster,  gold,  silver,  bronze, 
and  crystal.  Princely  wealth  has  been  heaped  upon  it, — and 
Parian  marble  has  been  cut  into  ugly  groups  of  statuary  to 
adorn  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  pretty  little  church  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  at  Home,  called  S.  Andi'^a  al  Noviziato  de'  P.  P. 
Gesuiti,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill.  It  is  built  by  Bernini;  audit 
is  worth  a  visit,  from  the  beauty  of  its  form,  aud  of  the 
marbles  that  hue  its  oval  interior.  So  also  is  S.  Antonio  de' 
Portoghesi,  and  La  Maddalena,  where  there  is  the  finest 
organ  I  have  heard  in  Eome.  On  Sundays,  and  other 
festas,  about  hali'-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  it  is  played 
beautifully. 

Nothing  can  be  move  tiresome  than  visiting  a  vast  numy 
fine  churches,  except,  it  may  be,  describing  them;  or,  what  is 
worse  still,  hearing  tiiem  described;  therefore,  I  shall  only 
mention  those  which  contain  something  in  sculpt ure,  paint- 
ing, or  anti  equity,  worthy  ut'  liulice. 
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The  Chiirch  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  bnilt  on  the 
site  of  Pompey's  great  Temple  to  Minerva,  now  belongs  to 
the  Dciminicanb,  instead  of  the  Groddebs  of  AVisdom,  and 
the  Superior  of  the  convent  is  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  Eor, 
thanks  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Pius  VII.  and  his  minis- 
ter, the  Cai^dinal  Gonzalvo,  we  nave  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  see  that  upright  traternity,  the  Jesuits,  restored, 
— and  that  righteous  Court,  the  Inquisition,  re-establibhed. 

The  Pope  I  respect  as  a  worthy  and  a  venerable  old  man, 
a  zealous,  devout,  and  sincere,  but  bigoted  lloman  Catholic ; 
a  good  priest,  but  a  bad  pnnce. 

The  talents  of  Cardinal  Gunsalvo  I  have  known  and  ad- 
mired; but,  as  a  tree  must  be  judged  by  its  frmt,  and  a 
prime  minister  by  his  actions^  there  is  noUnng  in  these  to 
call  forth  our  admiration. 

That  the  Inquisition  is  established,  not  only  at  Eome  and 
Madrid,  but  at  Naples  and  Turin,  is,  however,  a  lamentable 
fact.  The  Koinan  Inquisitors  hold  their  sittings  every  Wed- 
nesdR}'  in  the  aforesaid  Dominican  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Mmerva.  They  have  also  the  palace  and  the  pripons 
of  the  Holy  Otlire  beside  the  A'^atican,  m  which  are  chiunbers 
full  of  its  black  records,  and  still  there  are 

*'  Ample  space  and  verge  enough, 
The  ohanctOB  of  hell  to  tntoe." 

The  timeB  are  indeed  over,  in  which  hundreds  of  poo^ 
Capuchins  were  burnt  for  wearing  a  little  coat,*  and  tnou- 
Bands  of  unfortunate  laymen  for  doing  nothing  at  aU.  But 
will  it  be  believed,  that^  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nay,  even 
now»  a  grave  solemn  trial  for  the  crime  of  witchcaraift  is 
actnaUy  pending  at  Borne!  Yet  it  is  even  so. 

But  to  have  done  with  the  Inquisition,  and  return  to  the 
Pine  Alts.   In  the  Chuich  of  the  Minerva  is  the  celebrated 

*  Great  were  the  diflpntes  that  were  waged  In  the  beghmiDg  of  the 
fourteenth  centiii7,inthe  Romish  Church,  about  the  superior  orthodoxy 
of  great  or  little  oopiis,  or  frocks  for  the  Capuchins,  which  ended  in  all 
those  who  peraisted  ia  wearing  the  little  one  being  denounced  as 
heretics,  and  burnt  accordingly.  "We  have  the  names  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  who  were  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  for  this  caubc,  and  are  told 
by  a  grave  historian,  that  the  list  might  be  incresBed  to  tlumBBXide  I 
Allowing  for  exaggeration,  what  a  horrible  maaaaere  k  this ! — ^Yide 
MosHiiii's  JScdenasUetU  ffittory,  part  iL  diap.  2. 
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Christ  of  Michael  An«;elo.  It  is  a  very  fine  statue,  cert  aiiJy ; 
but  even  while  I  said  so,  and  thought  so,  I  caught  inyself 
inwardly  asking,  "  And  is  this  all  that  sculpture  ciiu  do  to- 
wards representing  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?**  Disappoint- 
iiu  ill  was,  perhaps,  a  stronger  feeling  than  adnuratiou — for 
luy  expectaUuus  hud  been  highly  raised.  But  though  it  did 
not  come  up  to  what  1  had  expected  irum  the  genius  of  the 
great  ?«ciilptor,  it  suipassc^d  miy  of  his  works  1  iiad  hitherto 
seen  ^  aud  though  it  may  not  express  all  that  the  soul  can 
conceive  of  the  devoted  holiness  of  the  suffering  Redeemer, 
it  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  image  of  Divinity  in  a  mor- 
tal form,  and  bending  under  mure  than  mortal  sorrows,  than 
any  other  attempt  of  man.  The  iuot  would  long  since  have 
been  kissed  away  by  the  ferrent  salutations  of  the  pious,  had 
it  not  been  cased  in  brass. 

The  convent  contains  a  library,  said  to  be  large  and  valu- 
able, w  hich  is  open  to  all  men  at  stated  hours. 

The  Church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Jlncoli,  upon  the  Esquiline 
liiil,  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  Ortiio- 
dox  people  used  to  pretend  that  St.  Peter  himself  huilt  a 
Christian  church  here  in  his  lifetuiie  ;  but  tins  is  not  iii.si»ied 
upon  at  present.  It  is  onlyaflirmed,  that  the  present  eh iireh 
contains  the  chains  that  Herod  caused  St.  Peter  to  Ih-  loaded 
w  ith  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  when  these  chains  came  to  ]^)nie, 
and  were  presented  to  the  other  chains  with  which  the  apostle 
had  been  manacled  in  the  Mamertine  prisons,  both  chains 
leaped  together  in  an  affectionate  embrnee.  and  have  ever 
since  been  inseparal)ly  united.  We  viaited  this  church,  to  see 
the  famous  "^fose^  of  Michael  Angelo. 

This  singular  stattie,  which  is  unlike  anything  that  the- 
ima^i!i;iti'(>!i  f  t'  man  has  formed  before  or  since,  cannot  be 
beheld  w  ith  unmixed  admiration.  It  is  improssed  with  all 
the  daring  conception,  the  force  and  the  grandeur  of  design 
— with  all  the  excellence  and  all  the  faults,  of  that  bold  and 
original  genius.  The  terrific  Prophet  is  frowning  in  wTath 
on  his  backsliding  people.  He  threatens  them  with  the 
terrors  of  the  law — and  before  him  they  must  tremble.  But 
is  it  the  sacred  fire  of  a  prophet,  or  the  colossal  strength  of 
a  giant,  that  they  fear  ?  Is  it  physical  force,  or  divine  inspi- 
ration P  K  he  were  to  rise,  the  earth  must  quake  beneath 
his  tread.   He  is  a  bemg  posaeased  of  more  than  hunuui 
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strenirth,  aTi5  gecjiim^ly  endowed  with  more  than  humaa 
powers.    But  are  tliey  of  good  or  evil  ? 

And  bziqgs  he  ain  from  hemok,  or  bluts  from  hell  T 

Should  we  not  fljr  from  him  lest  he  should  mjure,  rather 
than  draw  near  that  he  might  protect  ns  P 

In  a  word,  the  lirawiLy  strength  of  the  limbs,  the  force  and 
tension  of  the  mnscles,  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  person,  the 
enormous  length  and  ropy  thickness  of  the  beard,  the  horns, 
instead  of  rays,  that  spring  from  the  head,  and  the  menacing 
aspect  of  the  countenance,  give  him  the  air  of  an  incensed 
giant,  rather  than  a  divine  lawgiver  and  prophet.  Polyphe- 
mus on  the  rock  it  would  more  properly  personify,  than 
Moses  in  the  wilderness. 

Yet  it  is  sublime — ^it  is  wonderful.  The  astonishment  you 
first  feel  soon  yields  to  admiration.  It  is  a  statue  you  can 
never  Ibrget;  it  impresses  ilseli'  on  your  imagination;  it 
comes  before  you  in  your  mind's  eye  ;  and  it  in  uiit^uebtiuu- 
ably  the  finest  of  the  works  of  JMiciiael  Aiigelo. 

In  judging  of  it,  too,  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  i«  a 
colossal  statue,  intended  for  a  colossal  monument  to  Julius 
H.,  and  the  only  one  of  forty  which  were  to  have  adorned  it 
that  was  ever  fiuished ;  and  that,  viewed  in  the  situation,  and 
at  the  elevation  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  have 
occupied,  and  at  which  it  ought  now  to  be  placed,  its  effect 
would  have  been  quite  different,  beyond  all  doubt  extremely 
grand. 

The  project  of  this  mighty  tomb  was  unhappii}  abandoned, 
(unhappily,  —  for  the  loss  of  forty  statues,  by  JVIichael 
Ans^elo,  must  ever  be  regretted,)  the  colossal  bronze  Statue 
of  J  uiius  II.,  which  he  cast  at  Bologna,  was  demolished  by 
the  fury  of  the  populace  almost  as  soon  as  made;  and  his 
grand  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Pisa,  that  greatest  Tnasterpiece 
of  painting,  and  school  of  painters,  unhappily  perished,  or, 
if  report  say  true,  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  envy  and 
malignity  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.* 

•  Vide  Lanzi — Stona  Pittorica.  The  rival  cartoon  of  the  ]5;ittle  of 
Pisa,  bj  Leuiuirdo  da  Yinci,  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time ;  a  work 
eompstatiTdy  eztraaely  ioferiory  thongh  of  great  excellence.  These 
cartoons  foimed  the  grand  epoch  of  painting— the  tnngitioii  fnm  the 
Gothic 
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Thus  the  orks  of  Michael  Angelo,  both  in  painting  and 
scuJpture,  have  been  particularly  unfortunate.  Still  we  liave 
reason  to  wonder  that  we  see  so  few  of  them.  After  ^4sitillg 
every  town  and  village  in  Italy,  I  liave  only  seen  several 
unfinished,  and  two  or  three  finished  statues  of  his  at  Flo- 
rence; a  small  alto-relievo  at  Grenoa;  a  little  angel  at  Eo- 
lorrna;  and  two  statues,  a  bust,  and  a  little  basao-niievo^  at 
iiome ! 

This  is,  I  think,  all  of  his  scuJ^ture  that  Italy  contains  ^ 

and  out  of  Italy  there  is  nothing. 

His  authentic  paintings,  except  the  frescos  of  tlie  Sistine 
Cbapei,  are  excessively  rare.  Yet  he  lived  to  extreme  old 
age;  his  active  and  vi<j;nroiis  mind  wfis  quick  to  conceive  and 
bold  to  execute ;  and  where  then  are  the  Iruits  of  eighty  years 
of  labour? 

Ten  years  of  his  life,  indeed,  were  devoted  by  the  com- 
mand, and  to  the  eternal  reproach,  of  Leo  X.,  to  the 
drudgery  of  cutting  bad  marble  out  of  the  quarries  of  Pietra 
Santa,  and  makii^  a  road  for  its  conveyance  to  the  sea-coast 
to  be  shipped  for  Home — in  older  to  aaye  the  expense  of 
buying  the  marble  of  Carrara. 

In  this  church  theie  is  a  painting  of  St.  Margaret  md  the 
Monster,  by  G-uerdno.  Domenichmo's  picture  of  the  Angel 
liberating  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  monks  told  us,  is  a  copy 
from  the  original,  which  hangs  in  the  Sacristy;  but  w» 
oridnality  of  that,  however,  seems  something  dubious,  or, 
rather,  it  has  suffered  much ;  but  whoever  painted,  Domeni- 
chino  certainly  designed  it.  None  but  he  could  have  con- 
ceived  the  angel. 

The  anfy  vpecimeiis  in  the  world  of  Eaphaers  skill  in 
statuajy,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Cappella  Chigi,  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  The  figures  of  Eliaa,  and  of 
Jonah  with  the  whale,  are  execated  mm  Baphael's  models, 
principally  by  another  artist. 

It  18  interesting  to  see  the  solitai}  attempt  of  genius,  in 
an  imtried,  but  a  kindred  pursuit.  These  statues  are  cer- 
tainly well  designed,  and  their  merits  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  Kaphael  might  have  been  a  good  sculptor,  if  he  had  not 
chosen  to  be  the  first  of  painters.  The  chapel  is  his  architec- 
ture, and  the  altar-piece  was  painted  from  his  design,  but  it  is 
utterly  destroyed.  The  other  two  statues  in  the  chapel  are 
bjBeniim. 
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But  m  the  Buperb  CHiiircli  of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Yittoria, 
npom  the  Qvunnal  is  the  group  upon  which  Benmii 
was  content  to  stake  his  &me«  It  represente  Banta  Theresa 
m  an  ecstasy*  of  divine  We^  while  the  descending  Angel  of 
Death  is  about  to  pierce  her  bosom  mth  its  dart.  "Now,  aa 
Benoini's  statues  are  almost  always  in  an  ecstasy,  whether 
there  is  any  occasion  for  it  or  not,  this  suited  him  exactly ; 
and  his  abeirationB  ftom  Nature  are  less  striking  where  tne 
subject  is  out  of  Nature.  But  everything  he  did  is  marked, 
in  some  degree,  by  his  extravagant  mannerism  and  alfecta- 
tion.  His  talents  were  of  no  common  cast,  but  their  power 
was  destroyed  by  bis  perverted  taste.  Oh,  for  a  Shakespeare, 
to  warn  him  and  his  crowd  of  imitatorB,  **  not  to  o'eistep  the 
modesty  of  Nature!" 

His  statue  of  Santa  Bibiana,  in  the  church  of  that  saint, 
ia  Sbbp  more  free  from  these  firalts  tbm  any  other  of  his 
works ;  and,  in  mj  opinion,  is  so  superior  to  them  all,  that 
had  I  seen  it  only,  I  should  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  modem  sculptors. 

This  statue  was  one  of  his  earliest  works ;  and  it  is  said 
tiliat  when  Bernini,  in  advanced  life^  returned  from  France, 
he  uttered,  on  seeing  it,  an  involuntarr  expression  of  admi- 
ration. <<But,"  added  he,  "had  I  i  uways  worked  in  this 
style,  I  should  have  been  a  beggar  t"  This  would  lead  us  to 
cdndude,  that  his  own  taste  led  him  to  prefer  simplicity  and 
truth,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  corrupted 
predilection  of  the  age.  I  cannot,  however,  conceive,  that  it 
IS  possible,  in  the  me  arts,  '<to  see  ike  best,  and  yet  the 
worst  pursue." 

^  The  remains  of  Santa  Bibiana,  and  of  her  mother  and 
sisters,  who,  it  seems,  were  al}  jsaints,  repose  beneath  the 
altar  of  this  church,  in  a  beautiful^  ancient  sarcophagus  of 
Oriental  alabaster.  "We  were  assured  that  no  less  than 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  male  martjTs  were 
buried  here — ^not  to  mention  their  wives,  who,  it  seems,  go 
for  nothing.  ;^  ... 

In  the  Church  of  the  Santissimi  ApostoH,  there  i^  a  mo- 
nument to  Pope  [Ganganelli]  Clement  XTV.,  seulptu^  in 
bas-relief  by  Oanova — one  of  the  earliest  but  not  one  of  the 
best  of  his  works.  His  monument,  in  the  same  church,  of 
Friendship,  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  a  man  whom  he  loved 
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and  protected^  ia  honourable  to  his  heart  and  to  his  taste. 
Opposite,  there  is,  on  an  ancient  bas-relief  a  civic  crown 
and  a  Boman  eagle,  emblematical  of  ciYil  and  military 

yirtues. 

In  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,  the  statue  of  Santa  Susanna, 
by  du  Quesnoy  detto  U  Mammngo^  is  considered  br  some 
connoisseurs  the  finest  piece  of  modem  sculpture  in  Kome. 

In  the  Church  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  built  on  the 
spot  of  her  martyrdom,  there  is  a  statue  representing  her 
l^ieless  form,  shrouded  in  its  grave-dothes,  exactly  in  the 
position  in  wliich  it  is  said  to  nave  been  found  many  ages 
after  her  death.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  image  o. 
death ;  and  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  well  represents  its 
cold  and  pallid  form.   It  is  the  work  of  Ste£uio  Modemo, 


But  its  interest  may  possibly  be  derived  as  much  firom 
the  subject  as  the  execution.  St.  Cecilia,  the  divine  in- 
Yentor  of  the  organ,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  saint,  whom  Fro- 
testantSy  as  weU  as  Catholics,  are  ready  to  adore.  Her  . 
name,  consecrated  in  the  divine  strains  of  poesy,  is  indis- 
solubly^  connected  with  aU  the  feelings  that  wake  to  the  spell 
of  music,  and  almost  with  our  Tery  axeanis  of  heayen. 

The  nuns  were  sins^ing  their  evening  service.  We  saw 
their  figures,  like  shadows^  through  the  gilded  grate  above 
us,  but  their  Yoices  did  not  seem  to  be  attuned  by  tb'^ir 
patron  saint. 
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